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PREFACE 


Tue third and last volume, which brings this 
collection down to the end of the Athenian Age, 
was to have included, following Bergk’s example, the 
Anacreontea, and to have ended with an Appendix of 
New Fragments published too late to be printed in 
the earlier volumes. ‘The volume’s unusual length, 
caused among other things by the difficulty of 
estimating the amount of material available, has 
made it necessary to transfer the dAnacreontea to a 
forthcoming volume containing the Greek Elegiac 
and Iambic Poets, and to withhold the New Frag- 
ments for the present. For this change I must 
apologise to my readers. There is this, however, to 
be said, that by postponing the printing of the New 
Fragments till a reprint of the earlier volumes is 
called for—and I understand that this will not be 
very long—I shall be able to print them nearer to 
their proper places, and meanwhile most of my new 
‘restorations’ will be found in the Proceedings of the 
Cambridge Philological Society next spring. 

The Account of Greek Lyric Poetry has worked 
out longer than I expected, but having written it I 
find I cannot eut it down without changing its 
character. It is intended to be rather more than a 
catalogue, which would have been unnecessary, and 
a good deal less than a history, which would have 
gone beyond the scope of this Series. I hope its 
discussion of origins, without which any adequate 
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account of the subject would be impossible, will not 
be thought out of place. Its position is unusual, but 
I do not regret it. Like many so-called introductions 
it will read, as it was written, the better for being 
taken last. 

Many new readings will be found in Bacchylides, 
Timotheus, and Philoxenus. They have nowhere, I 
think, been preferred to those of earlier editors 
without good reason, generally palaeographical. 
Those of Bacchylides come of long study of the 
British Museum Papyri, in the chief of which a 
large number of the accepted readings were found 
inconsistent either with the length of the gap or 
with the possible reading of doubtful letters. The 
new readings of the Persae, which are mostly due to 
the filling of gaps not previously attempted, are 
based on the facsimile and confirmed by the autopsy 
of Dr. Schubart. With the Banquet there was still 
much for ordinary emendation to do; I have 
thought it sufficient here to avail myself of the 
published accounts of the MSS. 

My thanks are due to the Egypt Exploration 
Society for permission to include the two Encomia of 
Bacchylides, to Messrs. H. J. M. Milne and H. I. 
Bell of the British Museum and to Dr. Schubart of 
the Berlin Museum for their expert help with the 
Papyri, to Professor A. S. Hunt for access to new 
material and permission to print it, to Mr. A. D. 
Knox for several valuable suggestions, particularly 
with regard to the metre, on the Banquet of Phi- 
loxenus, to Dr. A. B. Cook and Mr. H. Rackham for 
giving me the benefit of their criticism of the 
Epilogue, to the general editors of the Series for 
dealing kindly with a sometimes refractory con- 
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tributor, and to the statts of the publisher and printer 
for giving satisfactory presentment to many pages 
particularly troublesome to set up. 

In a recent review of a similar collection of frag- 
ments, it was objected that the compilers of such 
books do not follow some accepted numeration, such 
as that of the Teubner series. In this book it was 
impossible. New discoveries had made both Bergk 
and Hiller-Crusius out of date, and the edition of 
Diehl, even if it was to contain all the fragments 
and notices gathered in these volumes, had not been 
completely published. I hope that the numeration- 
tables will do something to ease the difficulty of 
tracing old favourites to their new homes. 

I take this opportunity of correcting a few mis- 
takes not yet corrected in Volumes i and ii. On 
page 5 of Vol. i. 1. 7, for lyre-sung read flute-sung ; 
p- 21, 1.8 from bottom, for or read and; p. 25,1. 6, 
for composer read performer, 1. 8 omit epic; p. 28 
bottom, add Procl. Chr, 320a. 33, Poll. 4. 66; p. 72, 
1. 3, for ye read ya; p. 345, 1.3 from bottom of notes, 
for 37 read 38; p. 369, fr. 75, add cf. Callim. 3. 4 
(Mair); p. 443, 1. 7, add 212; p. 445, Dracon, for 
A.p. 180 read 100 z.c.? On page 10 of Vol. ii. 1. 11, 
for évros read évrés; p. 12 middle, for ’Opéorea read 
’Opeoreia; p. 123 top, for colonised read went to live 
in; p. 137, 1. 6, and p. 273, lL. 7, add Arist. °A@. IIoA. 
18; p. 3841 bottom, for yrerns read héoyys, and for 
Schw. rightly, ete. read come from Callim. ditia (i. 
1.15 Mair); p. 453, 1. 8, for 53 Bc. read 530 B.c.; 
p- 463 top, for Lyaeus read Lycaeus. 

J. M. Epmonps. 
CAMBRIDGE, 
July 15, 1927. 
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MYPTIAOS 
Bios 

Suid. Kopivvar . . . padrrpia Mupridos. 

Ibid. IliévSapos: . . « wabnris 6& Muprtidos 
ryUPAaLKOS. 

Corinna fr, 11. 

Anth, Pal. 9.26 ’Avtumatpov Oecoadovixéws: 
e's Tas Evvéa Avpixds Towntptas: 

... Noocida Onruyrwocov idé yAuKvayéea 

Muptiv. . . 

Tat. adv. Graec. 33 [m. efeovas Tas tav évddEwv 

yuvaxor]: ... Boloxos (exarxovpynae) Muptiéa. 


MTYPTIAOS 
MéAn 


Plut. Qu. Gr. 40 ‘Tis E’vooros iipws ev Tavdypa nal da tlva 
aitiay +o &Aaos abtot yuvaitly avéuBardy eat ;’—EAtews Tod 
Kngicov xal Ziddos Evvocros Fv vids, @ pacly bad voupns 
Eivéctas extpapéyts Toure yevécOat Totvoua. Kadds d€ dv kal 
dixaios ovX hrtov iy caéppay kal adatnpds: epacOjva: de abrov 
Aéyoutw “Oxvay, ulay rev KoAwvod Ovyatépwr daveyiay ovgar" 


MYRTIS 
Lire 


Suidas Lewxicon: Corinna:— .. . A pupil of 
Mprtis. 

The Same: Pindar:— ... A pupil of the woman 
Myrtis. 

Corinna fr. 11 (p. 15). 


Palatine Anthology: Antipater of Thessalonica; on 
the Nine Lyric Poetesses :— 


. . . Nossis the woman-tongued and sweet-sound- 
ing Myrtis... : 

Tatian Against the Greeks [representations of famous 
women]... A bronze statue of Myrtis was made 
by Boiscus. 


MYRTIS 
Lyric Poems 


Plutarch Greek Questions: ‘Who is the hero Eunostus at 
Tanagra, and what is the origin of the custom which forbids 
women to set foot in his sacred grove ?’—Elieus, the son of 
Cephisus and Scias, had a son Eunostus, who is said to have 
taken his name from a nymph Eunosta who brought him up. 
Though an honourable character was combined in him with ~ 
good looks, he was an austere man, and the story goes that 
when one of his cousins the daughters of Colonus, a maiden 
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émel d€ meipGoav 6 Etvootos ametpévato Kal AowWophoas amnddev 
els Tovs &deApo's KaTHYyopHour, Eplacer 4) TapSevos TavTd mpdiaca 
Kav’ éxelvov Kal mapwtuve Tovs adeApots “Exeuoy Kal Adovta xa) 
Bovxorov amoxretvar Tuy Etvooroy, &s mpus Biav alti avyyeye- 
vnpevoy. éxetvor pev ody evedpevoavtes améxrenway Toy veaviokov: 
56 8 "EAceds éxelvous ener. 7 8 “Oxva petauedouévn Kab 
yenovga Tapaxiis, Gua pev abthy amadaAdia OédXovea THS Bia Ty 
Epwra Avwns, Gua 8 oixtipovea tovs adeAgods, ekiryyerde mpds 
Tov ’EXtéa Tacav Thy adnbeay, exeivos 5¢ KoAwv@: KoAwvou b€ 
Sixdoavros of pev GdeApoal THs “Oxvas Epuyov, abt} Se kaTexpHu- 
vicev éauthy, &s Muptis 7 Avénbovia monjtpia peray lotdpykev. 
tov de Eivdotou 7d Hpgov Kal 7d GAcos obtws aveuBatoy ernpEito 
kal ampoomédagtoy yuvoitiv, doTe worAAaKLS GEeloLaY 7) abxpay F 
Sioonuiay SdAAwy yevouevav ava(yreiv Kal moAuTpayuoveiy emipmedGs 
tovs Tavaypaious, phy A€AnOe yuvh T] Témy TANTIATACG. 


MYRTIS 


named Ochna, fell in love with him and tried to win him, he 
rejected her suit with contumely and went off to lodge a 
complaint with her brothers. But she was before him, and 
made the like aceusation of him, urging her brothers Kehemus, 
Leon, and Bucolus to slay him for having forced her. Where- 
upon they set an ambush and slew the poor boy, and shortly 
after were taken prisoners for it by Elieus. Repenting her 
crime and torn between a lover’s remorse and a sister's pity, 
Ochna now told Elieus the whole truth, and Elieus taking it 
to Colonus, Colonus gave his judgment, and the brothers fled 
the country and their sister threw herself down a precipice. 
Such is the account given by the poetess Myrtis of Anthedon. 
Thus came the shrine and grove of Eunostus to be forbidden 
ground to women, and indeed it often happened, in time of 
earthquake, famine, or other portent, that the citizens of 
Tanagra made careful enquiry whether a woman had not 
inadvertently approached the spot. 


KOPINNH> 
Bios 


Suid. Kopwva "Axed wodpou kat ‘Imoxpa- 
Telas,* OnBaia 7 Tavaypaia, padijz pra Muprisos: 
[érwvopacto 6€ Muia']? Avpixy. evienoe b€ 
mevtakis, ws Aoyos, Hlivéapov. éypawe Birla 
mévte Kab Emvypaupata kai Nouous Avptxovs. 

Plut. Glor. Ath. 4. p. 347 f. 4 8 Kopiwva tov 
Tivéapor, évta véov Ett Kal TH AOYLOTHTL ToBapas 
Xpwpevor, evovd erncev ws dpoucor évTa HH 
Tovotyra pu@ous, & Tis ToinTiKis Epyov elvat 
ovuBéeBnxe, yocoas de Kal KaTAaXpngeErs Kab 
petadpacers Kal méedn Kal puduors novopaTa Tots 
Tpdypacw vrotidetat. apocp’ obv 0 TlivSapos 
emiaTno as Tots Aeyouevas érroinaev éxelvo TO 
Béxos: °° ‘To pvov I XpucaraKatov Mediav \4 ” 
Kadpov » Sraptév ‘epov yévos avepav | 4 To 
TAyU aGévos * Hpaxkréovs | 4 tav Atwvicou mrodv- 
yada Tema’ derEapevov 6€ TH Kopivyy yedacaca 
exeivn TH yelpi Oey éby ometpely, andra ra 
GA@ TO Ourdeo. TO yap dvte cuyKepacas Kal 
cumbopicas mavoTeppiay Tiva wvOwy o Tivdapos 
els TO péros e&Eveer. 


1 Crénert: mss mpoxpatias 2 prob. belongs to a later 
Corinna, cf. Suid. s, Képiva vewrépa 
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Lire 


Suidas Lexicon: Corinna:—Daughter of Achelo- 
édorus and Hippocrateia, of Thebes or of Tanagra ; 
pupil of Myrtis; [nicknamed Myia ‘Fly’;] a lyric 
poetess. It is said that she was victorious five times 
over Pindar. She wrote five Books, and Inscriptions, 
and Lyric Nomes. 


Plutarch Glory of Athens: When Pindar was as 
yet young, and prided himself overmuch on_ his 
command of language, Corinna censured his ill-taste 
because, though myths are the proper work of a 
poet, and forms of words, turns of phrase, changes 
of expression, tunes and rhythms mere embellish- 
ments, his poems were nevertheless devoid of them. 
Pindar took strong objection to her words and _ pro- 
ceeded to compose the lyric which begins : ‘ Ismenus, 
or gold-distaffed Melia, or Cadmus, or the holy race 
of the Sown, or the doughty might of Heracles, or 
the cheerful worship of Dionysus . . .’4 and showed 
it Corinna. Whereupon she retorted, laughing, that 
he should sow with the hand and not with the whole 
sack, For Pindar had simply made mixed drinks of 
his myths and then poured them into his song. 


1 the stock themes of Theban mythology 
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Sch. Ar. Ach. 720 ayopafew? év ayopd dvatpi- 
Bew év é€ovcla nal mappnoia: eat 'AtTIKOS, 
eo \ we a2 »~ 7? COR n , 
bev kat ) Kopuva édéyyer tov tod Tuwédpou 
’Artexicpov, éret cal év TH TpwTwo Tov ITap- 

a fa 
Oevetwv expncato Th réEe. 


Ael. I.H. 13. 25 Tlivdapos 0 rowntns ayou- 
fopevos ev OnBars dpabéot wepiTecov axpoatais 
ArtiOn Kopivyns mevraxis. édréyyov 6€ TH 
Gpovoiav avtav o Tlivéapos oby éxadee thy 
Kopuvav. 


Paus. 9. 22. 3 Kopivuns 64, 4) povn 87 év 
Tavaypa dopata éroinge, TavTns éoTt péev pyAwa 
év mepibavet THS Toews, Cate O€ ev TO yumvacio 
ypady, Tawia Thy Kepariy 1) Kopiwva avadovpévy 
Ths viens eiveca 9 Uivdapov dopare évixnoev év 
OnBas. aiverar dé woe vixjoat Tis dvadéxtov 
Te elveka, OTL HOev ov TH dwvyn 7H Awpids daomep 
6 [Iivdapos, dAXd Orota cuvicety Ewedrov Aioreis, 
Kal OTL Tv yuvalxav TOTE HON KaAXrCTH TO Eidos, 
el tes é7e? etxove Set TexpaipecOar. 


Prooem. Pind. fin. ta 8€é dvouata TeV mpoEtpn- 
5 z , . , > r 3 a 
pévav AvpiKOY éoTl Tader “AAKudv, ’AdKaios, 
Sarde, Xtycixopos, “IBuKos, “Avaxpéwv, Stpo- 
la 
vidns, Baxyvarions, Kai Ttvéapos: tives 6€ Kat 
tv Kopwrav3 


1 Crénert: mss 7 K. éov) rod Tl. arrimiori 
3 these 5 words omitted in most mss. 





1 cf, Eust. Zl. 326. 43, Them. 27, 334, Pind. 0. 6. 90, Vit. 
Metr. Pind. 8 Dr.; the other Greeks called the Boeotians 
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Scholiast on Aristophanes Acharnians: ’Ayopaew :— 
to behave in the market-place with arrogance of 
manner and licence of speech; an Attic use of the 
word, for using which in Book I of his MWaiden-Songs 
Corinna takes Pindar to task. 


Aelian Fistorical Miscellanies: When the poet 
Pindar competed at Thebes he happened on ignorant 
judges, and was defeated five times by Corinna. By 
way of exposing their lack of good taste, he called 
Corinna a sow.t 


Pausanias Description of Greece: Corinna, the only 
poet of Tanagra, is commemorated by a monument 
in the open street and by a painting in the gyvm- 
nasium. The latter represents her in the act of 
putting on the headband she won when she defeated 
Pindar in the lyric competition at Thebes. In my 
opinion her victory may be set down first to her 
dialect, because she did not sing like Pindar in 
Doric, one in a dialect which Aeolians would under- 
stand, and secondly because, if one may really judge 
from the portrait, she was at that time a remarkably 
good-looking woman.? 


Introduction to Pindar: The names of the aforesaid 
lyric poets are these :—Aleman, Alcaeus, Sappho, 
Stesichorus, Ibyeus, Anacreon, Simonides, Bacchy- 
lides and Pindar ; [some authorities add to these 
Corinna ].3 


swine; P. prob. meant to contrast her narrow and local con- 
servatism with the broadened outlook which had come of 
his sojourn at Athens—‘She is a mere Bocotian, I am a 
Greek’ 2 Tat. adv. Gr. 33 mentions a famous statue 
by Silanion ; see also Bernouilli Gr. Lkon. 88 3 cf. Sch. 
Dion. Thr. 21. 17, Tz. prod. Lye. 252 M, Didym. 395 Schmidt 
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Prop. 2. 3. 9 Nec me tam facies, quamvis sit 
candida, cepit ... 
. . + quantum Aeolio cum temptat carmina plectro, 
par Aganippeae ludere docta lyrae, 
et sua cum antiquae committit scripta Corinnae 
carminaque Erinnes non putat aequa suis, 


Stat. Suv. 5. 3.156 ... . tu pandere doctus 
carmina Battiadae latebrasque Lycophronis arti 1 
Sophronaque implicitum tenuisque arcana Corinnae. 








See also Clem, Al. Sir, 4. 122, Sch. Dion. Thr. 
469. 29, Eust. //. 327. 10. 


KOPINNH] MEAQN 
Tepotwy A’ 
1-10 


Apoll. Pron. 325 a [m. rijs éy@}’ Bowrot Cidv) ? ds uev Tpipar 
+... ws be Eo, dy eorly 5 “ABpwr, O€ua eotly & aulvyes of 
aiTol pact TH mey eywy Ti lav, Crh 8€ eyavn rhv idver,> > ef ye 
Th mapa Awptetow 7 eis et meTaBaArAETal, TH SE eydvya Thy iovya. 
Képivye (fr. 11): cad gre 


1 mss atri 2 Bek. 3 Ahr. 


1 reading doubtful 2 Callimachus 3 tit. cf Ant. 
Lib. 25: there may have been more than two books; the 


Io 


CORINNA 


Propertius Elegies: Nor is it so much her face, 
fair though it be, that hath taken me captive... 
‘tis rather when the melody begins of that Aeolian 
quill which can rival the lyre of Aganippe, ’tis when 
she pits her own poetry against old Corinna’s, and 
deems Erinna’s verse! no match for what she writes 
herself. 


Statius Greenwoods [to his father the  school- 
master]: Thourt skilled to expound the songs of 
the Battiad,? or the secrets of the cramped Lyco- 
phron, Sophron’s mazes or the meagre Corinna’s 
mysteries, 


CORINNA 
OLD-WIVES’ TALES? 
Book I 


1-10 


Apollonius Pronouns [on the 1st Person Singular]: The 
Boeotians use the form fdéy according to Tryphon . 
According to some writers, one of whom is Habron, it is a 
root of which one and the same people use the three forms, 
igy corresponding to éy#, and idve: to éyévn—if we may 
regard the Dorian as changed to e:—, and ié»ya correspond- 
ing to éydévya, Compare Corinna (fr.11); and in another 
place : 


distribution of the fragments here is uncertain, but cf. 
initials of titles 
II 
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(over 8 elpwwy aperas 
yeipousav <mobeinw>t 
Kava yepot dicopéva ? 
Tavaypiéecot NevxoTweT Avs! 8 
is , Dy A , ’ 
5 péya 0 éwijs yéyabe modes 
ALyTOpoKwTirns evdrns.4 
9 


_ 

Paus. 9, 22. 2 rby 88 ‘Eoutiy A€youor Tov Mpduayor, *Epetpidav 
vavalv ef EdBolas és Thy Tavaypalay axdvrwyv, Tovs Te epnBous 
etayayery éml tiv paxny kal airoy ate epnBov orrcyyi’: 
Guvydueroy padtota épyacacba: Tay Ebfoéwy tpowiy. 

Apoll. Pron. 355 ¢ (Gram, Gr. 1.1. 74) [m. rijs euod]) aard 
uly kal TH euots \ouCuyds eotu) i Teads . . . Kal ért Képivva: 


wept TEOUs ‘Epuas mor "Apea ® 
TOUKTEUL. 


3,4 


Cram. 4. 0. 1. 172. 14 [x. ris és]} cuveurinmre: Se 7H es 

mpodegis Kal BAAN Botwrikh mpodece: TH ef 
és Movaawv ® 
by Ge devijev emipépytai, 81a B40 oa" 
, , 
eoodpyt TTOAEUO * 

1 inss fever: 93’ nowav a. Xetpwadwy: suppl. # 2 Herch : 
MSS K. ‘yepota eigop. 3 inss -wAois, -tAous 1 duns = euais 
Bockh : mss éu} -Ans -mys (dat. pl.) Bockh: mss -Aas 
-Tals § Wil: mss ep’eva ® mses Movoay, but ef. ibid. 
278 7 Abr.: mss éoo” apxerror€uov" 





1 the previous 3 (%) lines of this introductory poem might 
have run ‘Some sing of Gods and Goddesses’ or the like: 
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But I, Iam come to sing the prowess of Heroes 
and Heroines, in fair old-wives’ tales for the white- 
robed daughters of ‘Tanagra; and greatly doth their 
city rejoice in my clear sweet babbling cries. 


2 


Pausanias Description of Greece: They say that one day 
when an Fretrian fleet put in on the coast of the territory of 
Tanagra, Hermes the Champion led the ephebi or youngest 
men into the field and by employing a strigil or flesh-scraper 
ephebus-like as a weapon, inflicted a severe defeat on the 
enemy. 


Apollonius Pronouns [on the pronoun ‘me’]: Indeed along 
with éewods ‘of me’ there goes a forin teovs ‘of thee’... 
Compare also Corinna: 


For thy sake? Hermes fights? Ares with his fists. 


3,44 


Cramer Jnedita (Oxford) [on the preposition és ‘into’]: 
This form of the preposition is identical with another, the 
Loeotian form for é ‘out of’; compare 


out of the Muses 


but in that dialect if the preposition precedes a vowel it 
takes the form éoa ; compare 


beginneth warfare 


the last 4 are from Heph. 110 (see on fr. 5), and do not 
certainly belong here 2 Tanagra’s 3 in this poem 
41, 3, 4 would doubtless be taken (by a grammarian or 
metrician) from an early-placed poem; 1-3 could belong to 
the apxh or oppzyis, and 4-10 to the dupadds of a poem 
describing the battle (£) 


13 


LYRA GRAECA 
5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 


Heph. 110 [x. modvexnuatiatev]: éuolws be wal em) ray 
TAvewrelwy roiaira oxhuata mapadauBarerat, olov év ois 
Kopivyns: (fr. 1)" ade kal rdd€° 

Kn TrevtetxovT | oieBias 

@718é Kal mrAEloow abty KéXpNTa oxHMaTW" 

é , 2 ov | ae bcd 

wpatos* wot ép imma 

, 4 o] , 3 
Kdpta pev éuPpipudpevor 

tg 
mod & Erpal o pev* rpopaveis 
youn 5é Tos aidwr® 


aenexecat Sovettn ® 


11 
Apoll. Pron, 325 a [m. rijs eyo]. . . TH 58 eyadvya thy idvya 
Képwra’* 
péphoun S€ Kr) ALyovpay 
Movptié’ (wvya, 
dte Bava dodo’ 
éBa Iwédapor mor epi. 


12 


7 


Ibid, 95a 7 
€ nous 
Kowh obca Supaxovolwy Kal Boiwrar, Kadd dAal Képwra rab 
*Emixapuos expnaavto. 

1 mss ral mevTy. 2mss Sovp. 3 Herm,-Cron. -£: mss 
Kara pey Bpiwovp. 4B: mss émpadouerv 5 Cron. : mss ris 
&Swy mss doveira: 7 Bockh-B-Wil.: mss peuqopar de rou 
A. puptida and mubSapioco: for Bava cf. Hdn. pov. rd. 1. 18. 25 
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CORINNA 
5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 


Hephaestion Handbook of Metre [on ‘ polyschematist or 
irregular verse]: Similarly such types occur in Glyconics, for 
instance in those of Coriuna: (fr. 1) ; so also this: 


and fifty did [Hermes?] of the lofty might [lay 
low ?] 


And yet further varieties are used by her: 
[riding] his ship like a horse 
all snorting upon him right fiercely 
he appeared betore them and sacked their city 
and singing to them sweetly 


[the air ?] whistles with whirling axes 


11 


Apollonius Pronouns [on the Ist Person]: ... and favya 
corresponding to éydévya. Compare Corinna: 

And I, I find fault even with the clear sweet 
Myrtis, because, woman though she be, she hath 
striven against Pindar.? 





122 
The Same: The form éyois 
of me 


is used both by the Syracusans and by the Boeotians, being 
found in Epicharmus and Corinna. 


1 prob. from the e@payis of an early-placed poem 242-14 
prob. came early in Bk. I. 


TS 


o 


LYRA GRAECA 
13 


Ibid. 12] ¢ a:ay. . . Emotes Botwrol 
e , 
ALLOY 
éml 8€ Ths KTNTIKGS 


apo Sopeov 


14 
Ibid. 106a 79 tly obduyos ftv... earl xa) q 

ey, 

ely 
arh ths Telv mapa “Avrimdy@ Kal Kopivyn, ém) aitiatixis! @a6? 
bre maparauBavonern. 


15 
Prise. Inst. (Gram. Lat.) 1. 36: in plerisque tamen Aeoles 
secuti hoc facimus. illi enim @ovyarnp dicunt pro duydrap, ov 
corripientes, vel magis v sono w soliti sunt pronuutiare, ideo- 
que adscribunt o, non ut diphthongum faciant, sed ut sonum 
v Aeolicum ostendant, ut 


rior at mance xGoves 
Onsing Oovyatep . 


16-17 “Aowis “AGaras 
Anth, Pal. 9, 26. *Avtimdrpov Gecoadrovnéws’ eis Tas “Evvea 
Avpixas Tlomtpias' . . . Kal o€, Képiwva, | Godpiy *A@nvains 
aonida weAvauevay. 


17 
Plut. Afus. 14 &AAot BE Ka) abtdov tov Gedy (Amd\Awra) Hac 
abdAjjoa. . . 4 8& Képivva kad didaxOjval pnor roy "ATOAAw br” 


*AOnvas avaAeiy. 
1 Bek : mss dcmunqs 


16 


CORINNA 
13 


The Same: auéy ‘of us’: ... similarly the Boeotians say 
Gpl@y 
of us 
and for the possessive, auay ‘our’; compare 


our houses 


14 
Apollonius Pronouns: To the 2nd Person rly ‘ thee’ corre- 
sponds the 3rd Person ty ‘him’ or ‘her’... There is also 
a form éiv 
him 


corresponding to tetv, in Antimachus and Corinna, sometimes 
used as an accusative as well as a dative. 


15 


Priscian Principles of Grammar: In general, however, we 
follow the Aeolians, who say @ouyarnp for dvyarnp ‘daughter,’ 
with the diphthong short, or rather give the Greek v the 
value of the Latin «, and for that reason prefix o in writing, 
not making a diphthong but the Aeolic v; compare : 


O daughter of that land of fair dances, Hyria! 


16-17 Tue Snietp or ATHENA 


Palatine Anthology: Antipater of Thessalonica; on the 
Nine Lyric Poetesses: . . . and thee, Corinna, who sangest 
of Athena’s martial shield. 


17? 


Plutarch Afusic: Other authorities declare that Apollo 
played the flute himself... Indeed Corinna says that 
Apollo was taught flute-playing by Athena. 


1 in Boeotia 2 of. Ibid. 5 


17 
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LYRA GRAECA 
18-21 Bowrds 


Hdn, 7. pov. A€&. 2. 917 mapa 5€ 7H month Moceiddwy .. . 
mapa mévtot Botwrots Tloreidiwy tparévtos Tou o eis T Képivya 
Botatg*} 


Tou b€ uadcap, Kpovida? Morda- 
avos,® dvak Bowré. 


19 


Apoll. Pron. 122 b bua@v- . . . Aloarcis dbupdov . . . obplo 
Bowwrof* 


‘ fa i , > , 4 
TO 6€ Ts OUMiwY aKoVEdTw 
Képiva, 


20 


Sch. Ap. Rh. 1. 551 ’ApueriSas 88 év rois OnBatkors ’Augi- 
KTvovos viby “Irwvov év Oegoaria yevynijvat, xa *"AA€Eavdpos ev 
7G a THY Kapicav ‘Trournuatwy Kopivyns tropynaéeis.® 


21 


Ibid. 3. 1178 ’Myvylas 88 ras OnBas amd 'Nybyou rod 
<mpatov> Bacirevoavros aitav. Képiwva d& roy 


"Ovyotryor § 


Bowrod vidve amd TovTov S€ Kal Tay OnBar TUAa. 


22-224 ‘Er’ éri @eBns 


Apoll. Pron. 119¢ Awpreis duds... Alodcts types... 
BowwTol weTa SipOdyyou Tov ov 


e X a / 
oupes b€ xoutabévTes 
Képwva ‘Ent’ ént OnBacs. 


1 mss Képivva: Bowrot robb and Tod 2 gen. E: mss 87 
3 mss Moreiddwvos 4 mss ous mio 5 Cron: mss rav 
Kopivens (or Kapix@v) brouvquatwv & mss “Oyuyov 
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CORINNA 
18-21 Bororus 


Herodian /Vords Without Parallel: In Homer the form is 
Poseidaon . . . but in Boeotian, with change of s to ¢, 
Poteidaon; compare Corinna in her Boeotus : 


and happy thou, son thou of Poseidon son of 
Cronus, lord Boeotus. 


191 
Apollonius Pronouns: tuey ‘of you’... The Aeolians 
use duuewy . .. the Boeotians obufwy; compare 
wherein let men listen to you; 
Corinna. 


20? 


Scholiast on Apollonius of Rhodes Argonaulica: Armenidas 
declares in his Zhebaicw that Amphictyon had a son Itonus 
born to him in Thessaly, and Alexander agrees with him, 
quoting Corinna in the Ist Book of his Treatise on Caria. 


21 
The Same: Thebes is called Ogygian from its first king 
Ogygus, Corinna makes 
Ogygus 
the son of Boeotus. From him came the gates of Thebes. 


22-224 Tue Seven acainst THEBES 
Apollonius Pronouns: The Dorians say for ‘you’ tues... 
the Aeolians duyes . . . the Boeotians the form with the 
diphthong odyés ; compare: 
and you being brought hither? 
Corinna Seven against Thebes. 


1 doubtless belongs to an early-placed poem; the metre 
would suit this, but its position is not certain 3 cf. Paus. 
9.1, Steph, Byz. Bowria  % from Argos 

19 
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Sch. T, 22. 17.197 ynpas- amoxowh rod ynpdoas, ds bropéds, 
émimes: Kal Képwra 


Bpovras} 
avtl rod Bpovrijoas. 


23-234  Etwvovpin 
Sch. I7, 2. 496 AdaAia’ . . . ard AbALSos Tis Ebwvipou rob 
Kypicov. 
235A 
sipoll. Pron, 136¢ [x. rijs éds]' AloActs wera tod F xara 
macay mr@ow Kal yévos... duolws Kal Bowwtol. Képwva 
Ebwvounins 2 
mijoa Fov Oétwoa pidns 
> , €. ts <4 
ayKary; eréaOn 2 
24 Fiddaos 


Apoll. Pron. 113 b 81a rod € 4 vGe mapa Avrindxy év OnBaté 
.. Kal 


TOU TE VwE <TE>? 


év *loAdw Képwva. 


25-27 KarazAovs 


Sch. Nic. Ther. 15 of 5& mAcious Tavaypatoy elval pact roy 
'Npiwva. Képwra de edceBéotarov A€ye: aitoy Kal éeweAOdvTa 
ToAAovs Témous huepooa Kal Kabapioai ard Onpiwy. 


1 Schn: mss x Spwa Bpovras 2 mss evwvupins 3 rida 
Foy and éAéo6n Bickh: mss mndeyov ederde # 
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CORINNA 


994 


as 


Scholiast on the Zdiad: ynpds ‘when he grew old’:—An 
apocope or shortening of ynpdcas like brodéas and émimAds, 
and Corinna’s Bpovtds 


striking with the thunderbolt! 


for Bpovrjcas, 


23-234 Tue Daucuters or Kvonymus 


Scholiast on the Jliad: Aulis: ... from Aulis daughter 
of Euonymus son of Cephisus.? 


234 


Apollonius Pronouns [on the possessive éés ‘his’ or ‘her’]: 
The Aeolians use the form with digamma (vv) in every person 
and gender... Similarly the Boeotians; compare Corinna 
in the Daughters of Euonymus : 


desiring to take her son in her loving arms. 


24 Tonais 


Apollonius Pronouns [on the Ist Person Dual]: The form 
with e, y@e, occurs in Antimachus’ Thebaid and in 


thou and we twain 
from the Jolaiis of Corinna. 


25-27 Tue Rerurn$ 


Scholiast on Nicander Antidotes to the Bitcs of Beasts: The 
more usual view is that Orion hailed from Tanagra; according 
to Corinna he wasa man of great piety who went about to 
many places reclaiming them and purging them of wild beasts. 


1 ref. to Capaneus? Crén. =? ef. 33. 72, Steph. Byz. Avais 
3 of Orion, healed of his blindness, to Chios for vengeance 


2r 
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Parth. 20 [m. *Aepovs]' Aéyera: Se xal Olvotiwros kal vougns 
‘EAL Kans “Agpa: xdpny yeveBar Tatras de “Opiava roy “Tprews 
épaubevta map abtov mapaireio Gat Thy Képnr, Kal bia ravrgy THY 
Te vingov éfnuepaaat TOTE Onplow avaTAewy odcar, Aeiay TE ToAAY 
mepiehatvovTa Tay ™poo xidbpwy €dva S8dvarr rob wevrot Oivoriwvos 
éxdorore imepriBepevov Toy yemov bia 7d amoctuyety aitg yauBpov 
TOLOUTOV vyever bar, brd eons Exppova vyevduevor rv Dpiwva 
war agat Tov OdAauov ivOa H mais éxomaro, Kal BiaCdpevoy exxajvat 
Tous dpOaduols ord Tov Oivomiavos. 


26 
Apoll. Pron. 105 b [. ris rly]’ ri@era: mapa Kopivyn nal én) 
altiarixijs éy KatatAw* 


> \ < £ %, 
- . ov yap tiv 6 POovepds 
6apior?. . 6. ww ee 


avr) rot cé nal capes Gs nar’ evadAayhy mrdcEws. 


27 


Thid. 98b éovs- atty axdrovOos Awpikh TH Teots, F ouvexads 
kal Képiwva éxphoato: ev Katdmig: 
vikac o peyarod bévers 
* ‘a € ae | x. ¢€ a 
Qapiov, yopav 7 an’ éods 
Tacav wvoupnver.? 





98 Kopwvaty 
Ant. Lib. 25 Mrridxn kal Mevinan: ioropel Nixavdpos ‘Erepoiov- 
uéver 8! nal Képwva Tepoiwy a’. ’Oplevos tod “Tpiéws év Bowrig 
Ouyarépes eyévovto Mntidxn nal Mevinay abra ote ’Npiwva 
Agdvicey €& avOpdmwy “Apreuis, éTpepovTo mapa Ti pntpi. Kar 


1 EF = (nuot (the citation showed zly to be accus.): mss 
Satpwr 26: Herm. ty 
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CORINNA 


Parthenius Love Romances [on Aéro]: The story goes 
that Aero was the daughter of Oenopion and the nymph 
Helicé, and Orion the son of Hyricus, falling in love with 
her, asked her of Oenopion in marriage, and for her sake 
reclaimed the island (of Chios) by purging it of the wild 
beasts that infested it ; moreover he drove off large herds of 
cattle from the neighbouring farms to be her bridal gift. 
Oenopion, however, had no stomach for such a son-in-law, 
and whenever the day was fixed deferred it, till one night, 
fuddled with drink, Orion broke into the chamber where the 
girl lay asleep; whereupon Oenopion laid violent hands upon 
him and put out his eyes with a firebrand. 


26 
Apollonius Pronouns [on the form civ ‘thee’]: It is used 
also by Corinna in the accusative ; compare the Return: 


for thou art not harmed by this jealous man 1 


where tiv is for ce by interchange of cases. 


27 


The Same: éods ‘of him’:—This corresponds to the Doric 


teovs ‘of thee,’ which is frequently used by Corinna ; compare 
the Return: 


The mighty man Orion won the day, and gave all 
the land his name. 


28 Tue Suurrie-Mawens 2 


Antoninus Liberalis Jetamorphoses: Metioché and Me- 
nippe:—Told by Nicander in the 4th Book of the 7’rans- 
furmations and by Corinna in the Ist Book of her Old- Wives’ 
Tales. To Orion son of Hyrieus were born in Boeotia two 
daughters, Metioché and Menippé, who when Artemis re- 
moyed Orion from this world were thenceforth brought up 


1 Aero to her father? 2 ef. Ov. Met. 13. 692 
23 
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‘Abnva mer edlSacnev abtas torobs _ebupaiverr, *Agpoditn dé abtais 
Zdwke KaAAOS. émel 5€ "Aoviay SAnv ~AaBe Aoimds Kal woAAol 
amébvyokor, Cewpovs anéore:Aay mapa Toy "ArdéAAwva Toy Toptv- 
viov. Kal abrois elmer 6 Beds iAdoaacOat duo Tovs epiovylovs beovs: 
Zon be Koramavoew avtobs Thy piriv, ei v0 duaiv Exavoa mapbévor 
bpara yévowro. mpbs be 5h 7d mavretoy obdenia Tay év Th more 
mapbévar b imioucer, Expt yun Sioa Toy Xpnopey éfhveyKe mpos 
Tas Buyatépas Tod “Dpiwyos, af 8 &s énvOovto mepl Tov iordy 
Exovea, Toy brep aotay Cdvarov edétavto mply h thy émdnutov 
émimecovoay avTas apavioas vécov. tpls be Bonoduevar xGovious 
Saipovas, Srt abrots éxodcat Oiuara yvovrat, emdragay éauras Th 
Kepicids rapa Thy kAeida Kal dvéppnkay Thy coayhy. kal abrae bev 
aupdrepat kar emer ov és Thy yn, depoedorn be wal “Ains oixti- 
paves Ta ev oéuer a Tay rapbévey apdvicay, avti 8 éxelvev 
aorépas autreykay éx THS ys: of be pavévres dunvexOnoay els 
ovpavdv, xal altovs wvépacay &vOpwro Koujtas, fdpicavro 5é 
mdyres “Aoves év ’OpxouerG Tis Bowwtias iepby énionuov Tay 
napbevwy TovTwY, Kai abtais Kae’ Exagtov tos Kdpot TE Kal Kdpat 
heidiyuara pepovaty. mpogaryopevovar 5é avTas &xpt viv Alodels 
Kopwralas } mapbevous. 


29-30 Muvovaty 


Ibid. 10 Muvades: icrope? Nikavépos ‘Erepooupévwy 8’ xal 
Kdpiwva. Mivdov rod ’Opxouerod éyévovto Ouyatépes Aevxiran, 
*"Apainnn, AAKabon, kal améBnoav éxtémes pidrepyol, mA€iota be 
Kal vas GAAas ‘yuvatkas éuenbarro, Ott éxAimovoa: Thy woAw év 
Tots bpeow eBaxxevor, &xpe Aldvugos eixaaGels Kopn mapiiverey 
auTais ft) é€xAelrew TEAETAS 4 vor ipia Tov Geov ai b€ ob 
Tpocerxov, mpos 5) TatTa xadrernvas 5 Atdvucos aytl Kdpns 
éyévero Tavpos Kol A€wy Kal masdaris, Kal ex Trav KeredvTwY 


1 mss -(3as 





) Boeotia 2 in Crete 3 the oracle apparently ran 
iAdocerGe Bex epiovviw af Ke yeravrat | Supiy Odpa dvotct Kdpat 
bdo Beoto: Exotica + the writer seems to derive this name, 
which should mean ‘curved,’ from the boys and girls, xépot 
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CORINNA 


by their mother, being taught the art of weaving by Athena 
and given personal beauty by Aphrodité. When Aonia? was 
sore bested with a famine and the inhabitants were dying in 
great numbers, messengers sent to consult the Apollo of 
Gortyn? were told to ‘propitiate the two Gods of Aid’ ; 
their wrath would be appeased ‘if maidens two’ consented 
to be sacrificed to ‘deities twain.’* The oracle found no 
maiden of the city willing to obey it, till a bondwoman 
brought word of it away to the daughters of Orion. No 
sooner had she told them as they stood at the loom, than they 
accepted death for their neighbours’ sake rather than death 
by the plague, and crying thrice to the Gods below that they 
were a willing sacrifice, smote themselves with the shuttle 
beneath the chin, severed the vein of the throat, and fell 
both of them dead. In pity of them Persephon? and Hades 
made the maidens’ bodies to disappear, and raised up from 
out of the earth in the stead of them two stars, which 
appeared and rose into the sky, and men called them comets. 
And at Orchomenus in Boeotia all the Aonians built a shrine 
in remembrance of the maidens, whither every year boys and 
girls bring them offerings, and to this day they are known to 
the Aeolians as the Coronaeae or Shuttle-Maidens.4 


29-30 Tue DavGurers or Minyas 


The Same: The Daughters of Minyas:—Told by Nicander 
in the 4th Book of the Transformations and by Corinna. To 
Minyas son of Orchomenus were born three daughters named 
Leucippé, Arsippe® and Alcatho®, who grew up to be extra- 
ordinarily industrious and find great fault with the other 
women for leaving the city to go and play Bacchanals in 
the hills. When at last Dionysus, in the shape of a girl, 
advised them not to neglect the God's rites or mysteries, 
they paid no notice, whereupon Dionysus took umbrage and 
became instead of a maiden a bull, a lion, and a leopard, and 


kal xépat, but prob. xopwvh once meant among other things 
‘shuttle,’ because the ends of it are sometimes slightly 
curved like the tips of a bow, or because it resembles the 
prow of a ship, cf. Germ. J! eberschiff 5 Arsinoé ia Plut. 
Q. G. 38, who describes the Dionysiac rite to which the story 
belonged 
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eee, eos , er ny pt Nich ncas ane sah 
€ppin véxrap autT@ Kal yada. mpos de Ta onmeta Tas Képas EAaBe 
detua, cal wer’ ov TOAD KANpouS Eis Byyos €uSarovoa avernray. 
érel © 6 wAjpos ébémece Acvxlaans, nitaro biua tH beg dace, 
kal “Irmacov tov éavtiis maida didomace civ tais ddeAgais. 
KaTadimotoat d¢ Ta olkeia TOU maTpds eBaxxevoy ev ToIs bpeaw 
Kal évéuorvto kicodv Kal widaxa Kal dapynv, &xpis abras ‘Epyis 
cyt Ear 1 ay A RCa Ron ies 
aWapuevos Th pdBow neréBareveis pyidas. Kalaitavn uev eyevero 
vurtepls, 4 Oe yAavs, 7 5 BiCa. epuyor 5é al rpeis Thy abyhy rot 
aw; 

nAtov. 


30 
Apoll. Pron. 96a reis: abtn obCuyos Ti éuets: "Enlyapuos 
. . ore 8 Bowwriancty SnAdvas: 
a 4 ¢ cal 
Teds yap o KAapos* 


& mepionacbey Tiy mpwtdtuToy onualvel, 


31 ’Y8tzovs 


Sch. Eur. Phoen. 26 tives 5€ nal thy untépa aitg@ (rg Oldl- 
mo0d:) gagly avnpijcbar. avereiy de adtby od pdvov Thy Solyya 
GAAG Kal Thy Tevuntiav dddmrexa, ws Kdpivva. 


Tepofwy B’ 


32 [Ayov! Fedukavos «1 KiOypadvos] 


Tzetz. Prot. Hes. 30 Gaisf. ‘EAuay 5€ Kal Kidaipay amd 
‘EAtk@vos Kal KiOaipavos tay adeApay exandnoay, oftiwes mpds 
dAAHAous eroreunoav, Kadas d Kupnvatos Avoluayos ev TE mPaTY 
Tlep Toray igtopet. 


1 not gps, cf. 1, 18 and initial of title (?) to 33 (in fr. 11 
Zp:s haa no technical connotation, though the context equates 
it to ayer) 
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their weaver’s beams ran him nectar and milk. At these 
portents the girls took fright, and shortly afterwards the 
three put lots in a vessel and shook it ; and when it fell to 
Leucippé she vowed she would make the God a sacrifice, and 
with the aid of her sisters tore in pieces her child Hippasus. 
Then leaving their father’s roof they went Maenads in the 
hills, and lived on ivy and eglantine and bay till Hermes 
with a touch of his wand turned the first into a bat, the 
second into a white-owl, and the third into an eagle-owl, and 
all three fled the rays of the sun. 


30 


Apollonius Pronouns: rets ‘of thee’:—This corresponds 
to éueds ‘of me’; compare Epicharmus... It is clearly 
Boeotian ; compare 


for the lot is thine ; + 
where the circumflex shows that it is the pronoun itself (and 
not the possessive adjective). 


31 Okpipus 


Scholiast on Euripides Phoenician Women: According to 
some authorities his own mother was slain by Oedipus, and 
he slew not only the Sphinx but, according to Corinna, the 
Teumesian Fox. 


OLD-WIVES’ TALES 


Book II 
82 Tue Conrest BETWEEN Heticon anp CiTHAERON 


Tzetzes Introduction to Hesiod: Helicon and Cithaeron were 
named from the brothers who fought against one another, as 
we are told by Lysimachus of Cyrené in the first Book of his 
treatise On the Poets. 


lif this belongs here it is strange A. shonld not have 


found an instance earlier in the bock; possibly the above 
title is not C.’s 
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Sch. Od. 3. 267 oftw Anuntptos 6 Sadnpeds: Mevedaos apa 
TG Obvoces eAOwy eis AeAdovs Toy Gedy elpero wepl THS meAAovaNS 
éxecOat eis “IAvov orpateias. tTéTe 5h Kal Toy évvearnpiKdy Tey 
Tu@lav ayeva ywyobérer Kpéwy, évina dé Anpddonos Adrwy 
uabnriis Avtouhdous Muxqvatov, és fv mparos 80 énav ypaias thy 
‘Augetpbavos mpos Thre3das Baxny Kal Thy & piv Karpaivds Te Kat 
‘EAin@vos, ap’ av 8) Kal Ta éy Bowwria bpn mpocayopeverar. 


Pap. Berol, 234 Berl. Klassikertexte 5. 2. p. 19 (after 11 
mutilated ll. containing [éo]ucrégavor, éx’ &xpu, xopdds, dplwv, 
povdrov, yevebAa): 

2.gu Jeu... . .Jecvi-? 

[ata mem ray daOv Bleyes] aol? 
[0180 Joy T ot Aabpaloaly a ay- 

15 xOUAOpELTAO Fear Ta- 
vika viv KrAéWe wannpa ‘Peia,* 
peydrav T a@avatav éos 
éde Tiuav. Tad Euerrvev. 

S| * , , 

HaKapas é aurixa Moon 

20 Pepeper abagov é érarroy 
xpsidiav Karmibas é év 5 ypov- 
codais: TU 8 dua tates wpler 
TMovas & etre 8 Ku8npov. 
Taxa oe ‘Eppas avepa pa- 
pov doveas, éparay @S 

25 Xe vixav, orepavucw 
[8] é? nat’ @av <dy>exdo pov ® 
[udkalpes.® Tam b€ voos yeyabe. 
fo S€ AoluTNce KdDexTos 
[xarer |] \oww Fedixay € é- 

30 [oépvue] j iTTaoa métTpay, 


lz 2 P dvy corrected from éve: 3 EF: these 2 
letters perh. belong to a note, or 1. 13 is the end of a 
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Scholiast on the Odyssey: The account of Demetrius of 
Phalerum is as follows:—Menelaiis came to Delphi with 
Odysseus and consulted the God about the coming Trojan 
War, and it was then that the eight-yearly Pythian festival 
was held by Creon, and the victor was the Laconian Demo- 
docus, a pupil of Automedes of Mycenae, who was the first to 
write in epic verse of the battle of Amphitryon with the 
Teleboans and the fight between the Cithaeron and Helicon 
who gave their names to the mountains in Boeotia. 

From a Papyrus of the 2nd Century (after 11 inutilated lines 
containing well-crowned, on the summit, strings [of the lyre], 
mountains, tribe, race) : 

*.. . and the [goats] brought gifts of holy [food], 
and gave it him unbeknown to crooked-counselled 
Cronus in the days after divine Rhea had deceived 
him?! and won great honour of the Immortals.’ So 
sang Cithaeron, and forthwith the Muses bade the 
Gods put their secret ballot-stones in the golden 
urns, and al] at once they rose, and the more part of 
the votes was Cithaeron’s. And quickly did Hermes’ 
loud cry proclaim that he had won delightful victory, 
and the Gods adorned his head with wreaths,? and 
his heart was glad. But Helicon, he was whelined 
with bitter griefs, and tare out a smooth rock, and 


1 restoration doubtful, but the ref. would seem to be to the 
miraculous feeding of the infant Zeus (at places which vary 
according to the version of the story) after his mother had 
saved his life by giving Cronus a stone to devour instead of 
his child 2 or perh. adorned him with wreaths on the 
ae {of the rock]; but one would expect orayres or the 
ike 





stanza (Acxpay = ’Acxpaiwy? or Agiar?): da6ia = Catea (but 
?w are doubtfal letters) 4 YP pea 5 Sch. es ® P cor- 
rected from o@Ae (ode perf. ? FZ) Tor8 Fe(E:)P . .Je 
§ Vollgraff compares Gr. Dial. Inschr, 5075 és trav tvw oiav 
tas métpas (suppl. Schroed.) % |}. 26-32 suppl. Wil. 
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AR 2 oP * ’ a 
[érébco]een & dlpols pet pas 
[é¢ syo]v 1 over ei'ps- 
aé ‘yy é€v? woupidéecar Aats 
(30 more mutilated lines containing mpogiaat, uerlwy, mpoad- 
povoev, pey[yos], wae 7d, idveas, acaly], &vdpecow, Aids 


Mva-|{uooovvas tT... .] xdépn, Sch. éxixanOnoeoda, Fe[Aucdy], 
@5’ &pa, dpos, xpaviep . .], epalr . .]) 


33 T[apv “Acumdar] 

ibid. : 
Moa [dawv Froctepav wy? 
8@ pov crop ovT élvérw 
6n| povas wéXtwaal pérz,° 


4 


(17 mutilated lines containing éclodSiov, Gre . . d€Asos, 
Blovalas, ofra, POloyyay, idv, ’"Acwr[l , ev vouav, wedldOpwv, ev 
Tei MOvaY) 

ov "Hyuvay, trav ye|véOXay,® 
Aevus [wateip, dwrelp a yabay? 

(25 mutilated lines containing Kopxou[p , Mo7ifidov . . 
nalteip Swfamray, Oea[mav . . elativ xwyv, capes, mara Oidv) 
ov |roK’ avTo oe Gov? 

Aavja yap Oras [r égerre-] 
50 a” evdr wv [oer ei ]deu.° 


Tay O€ mjdav Tpis pev exe 
Acus rateip ravtwy Baatneds. 
Tpis 6€ TOVTW yapue pédwY 
Tlotiédwv, tv dé S00tv 

pia! ~O , Tie 

55 DdLos NExTpa KpaTouVe 


1 Sitz. * == fpewe: suppl. Wil. > Cron. ae 
(obT0 = tobT0) 5 Cron. 6 Crén.-E 7 Wil. .8 Sch. 
ovmor’: 1], 48-50 suppl. Wil. ® Sch. 737 
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the mountain-side gave way, and wailing piteously 
he thrust it down among the innumerable peoples.? 


(The poem is completed by 30 mutilated Uines containing they 
approach, limbs (or songs), he rushed towards, the light, of 
the Gods to the, they gave them their fill (?) as they came, 
to the men, daughters of Zeus and Memory, Scholion will be 
invoked, Heflicon], thus then, mountain, cold, lovely) 


33 Tue Marriaces of THE DauGuTers oF AsoPus 2 
From the Same Papyrus: 


[Here] tell I a [goodly] gift of the [violet-crowned ] 
Muses, [hymning] divinities in song 


(17 mutilated lines containing after-piece, like the . . sun, 
sacrifices, dear, voice, I, Asopus, into law, palace, into woe) 


of whom Aegina, [thy] offspring, Zeus [the Father, 
giver] of good things 


(25 mutilated lines containing Coreyra, father... Poseidon 
hath Sinopé . . . Thespia, clearly, from the Gods) 


never. . . . For she? shall soon be happy waiting 
upon Zeus and the Goddesses. Of thy daughters, 
three are with Father Zeus the king: of all, three 
are wedded to Poseidon lord of the sea, two do 
share the bed of Phoebus, and one is wife to Maia’s 


1 restoration of this sentence not quite certain ? title 
uncertain ; the first letter of ‘marriages’ only survives, and 
that may belong not to the title but to a note 3 Asopus’ 
wife Metopé, daughter of river Ladon (Wil.) 
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Tay © lav Mijas aryados 
mis “Eppas. odTws! vap “Epws 
KN Kovrpis weBétav tims? 
év Sopws Bdvras Kpovpadav 
Kw@pas evyi? EXéaOn. 
la ? isl ¢ a 
TH Tox elpwwv yeveOhay 
éoyevvacov euPiov 
Kao coven TorovaTrepies. 
tel dT elpw Tt és [pavtoc duve 
3 6 ha 2 2, a FS 
Tpi7robos @ 7 Os 1] 


TO0€ yépas xLaréoxov iw |v 4 
és TevTeiKovTa Kparepav 
Op BOV, medoxos ° Tpopa- 
Tas cepvov adovutav Aayery 
dvyevouav Axl py etv.® 


Tparot [uev] yap A\atoidas 
ban _Ebavoupor Tpit ow 
éas (Ov Xpelo pes ever: 
Tov & és yas Badov Odpreds 
Tipav SEevTEpos layer, 


mis Ilotiddwvos, ére- 
Dapiav apos yevétwp 

yay Fav avracapuevos' 
Yo wev Mpavov Gupéere 
tinav & [éAXayor]® obtav. 

ie > = >” 9 > td 
toler ev Tt eyra > évérw 

Eo > fe / 8 
T atpéx[sav yperlopororyov. 
TOU 66, [pir iké 7 d\bararus* 
K) roi[o” és Tapayay] 11 bpévas 
6 F pate 

npovlov Fexov|pevov. 


CORINNA 


good son Hermes. For them did Love and Cypris 
persuade to go secretly to thy house and take thy 
daughters nine! And they in good time shall bear 
thee a race of demigod heroes, and be fruitful 
mothers of children. Learn thou both the things 
thou didst ask of the oracular tripod, and how it 
is I learnt them. This honour have I of fifty mighty 
kinsmen, the share allotted Acraephen? in the holy 
sanctuary as forthteller of the truth. 

For the son of Leto gave the right of speaking 
oracles from his tripods first unto Euonymus ; and 
Hyrieus 3 it was who cast him out of the land and 
held the honour second after him, Hyrieus son of 
Poseidon ; and my sire Orion took his land to him- 
self and had it next, and now dwells in heaven— 
that is his portion of honour. Hence comes it that 
I know and tell the truth oracular. And as for 
thee, my friend, yield thou to the Immortals and set 
thy mind free from tumult, wife’s father to the Gods. 

1 the scholiast on Pind. 0. 6. 144 gives seven, Corcyra, 
Aegina, Salamis, Cleoné, Thebé, Harpinna, Nemea; C. seems 
to have included Sinopé, Thespia. and (Paus. 9. 20 2). Tanagra : 
Diod. Sic. 4. 72 gives twelve, including besides the first six of 
the Sch. Peirené, Tanagra, Thespia, Asopis, Sinopé, Oenia, 
Chalcis; Apollod. 3. 12. 6 gives their number as twenty 
2 the speaker; Jit. I, Acraephen, having been allotted the 
truth as a prophet sharing in (or, wifh emendation, as a 
prophet, in succession, of) the holy sanctuary 3 epony- 
mous hero of Tanagra 





1 EK, =Tovrovs: P oftw 2 Sch. reais 3 KB, rel = 7H 
(‘receive both that which thou didst ask of the mantic tripod 
and whence, i.e. how, I had learnt it’): P ra@zéipwr’es (with 


Sch. newer) and wit’: wavt. Wil. 4Wil. 5 diadoxos? 
8 te. apevdeav: P must have had axpaipely 7 Sch. 
AVAKTNTAMEVOS 8 Wil. * Jnr, 10 Wil: Sch. eee 


11 FB, cf, Pind. 0.7.55 3 Wil. from Sch. o 7s ylaunderons 
[rar]np Tov yn[uar]ros 
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ws éfa [pavtis]+ mepayets: 
Ny tv 2 , 
tov 8 “Alowmros dg |racias 
deFias [fawdp]evos 
ddxpov 7 [oxrdd wv? mpoBarov 
90 a0 apivlato Pjevn: 

(52 mutilated lines containing reots O[é, Fado[un, mavou[n, 
€d[ , dow, Aads, tégov Epa, Mdpvers, Fadouy te, Fadeiar, Keivo 
teovs, Tovx[a] re, eo<a>ep[élus (= etepéors Crén.), orépye, 
Kidno[dv, Thread , wecdd, Pouud[y, xy Kie[npwv, MAdrafay, 3 
ayer’ wl , KAGpos, Mdpye[ts, Cavovt[ , Mapve[s, and not concluding 
the poem) 


BE: 


Theod. 7. KAicewy Tay eis wy Bagutdver Excerp. Hdn. Hilgard 
To Addwy tnd ’Avtiuaxov bia TOU w KAlveTaL. .. hh pévror 
Kipwyra 81a Tot vt Thy KAlow éxornoato TE AOyyY TEV peTOXIKaY 
ofov 

, 
Adéovtos Sovaxotpodw * 


35 
Choer. 1. 75 7d wévror Nélwy 7¢ Adq@ TaY peTOXLKGY Bid Tod 
yr Alves Képivva, oloy 
Nédovtos 


of 5 wept AlSvuov kal ’Amiwva 81a Tod w KAlvouc avaddyws, olov 
Nédwvos. 


36 


Ath. 4. 174. [1. yeyypatvey abdrddr]- rovrois 5& Kal of Kapes 
xpavrat ev rois Opjvos, ef wh &pa Kal 7 Kapia bowlxn éxadeiro, 
&s mapa Kopivyn kai Baxxvalin eorw evpeiv. 


1 11. 86-90 suppl. Wil. 2 cf. Hdn. Gram. Gr. 1. 158, 17 
* mss -gou 


1}. 91-142 Asopus’ answer 2 afterwards Ismenus, 
Paus. 9. 10. 6 3 cf. Eust. Od. 1654, 24, 824. 22, Sch. Od. 
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So spake the right holy seer, and Asopus grasped 
him heartily by the hand, and dropping a tear from 
his eyes thus nade him answer. . . 


(52 mutilated lines containing) and of thee, I rejoice, I 
cease, dowry, I will give, to the pecples, so he spake, Parnes, 
and I rejoice, sweet, that of thee, and fortune, tell forth, 1 
am content, Cithaeron, Pleiad, nor, heart, and Cithaeron, 
Plataea, come ve, lot, Parnes, dead, Parnes, and not concluding 
the pocm) 


34 


Theodosius Declension of Barytones in -wy: The word Aaday 
‘the river Ladon’? is declined by Antimachus with genitive 
Addwvos. .. but Corinna uses the participle-like form Addortos, 
for instance 


of Ladon, nurse of reeds ® 


35+ 
Choeroboscus [The Accentuation of Barytones in -wv]: The 
word Nédev, ‘Nedon,’ is declined like a participle by Corinna, 
with the genitive Nédovtos 


of Nedon 
though Didymus and Apion decline it regularly, Nédwvos. 
36 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [on the flute called gingrainus]: 
These are used by the Carians in their dirges, unless by 
Caria is meant Phoenicia,’ a confusion found in Corinna and 
Bacchylides. 


10. 572, Cram. 4.0. 1. 62 4 cf. Str. 8. 360 5 so the 
context requires, but the Gk. would more naturally mean 
‘by P. is meant C.’ 
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37 
Choer. in Theod. 1. 80 Gaisf. 
A pavvu€ 
Opavuros, él Tov Opdvou mapa Koplyrn. 
38 
Hesych. 
, 
TovOwv 


mapa Kopivyn, émt vwrialov} xpéws 7d bvopa. 


39 


Heracl. Mil. 26 Cohn uSrw 5& x2) gpalw ppasow Td Adyw. 
éxerOev Kopwva i) peAomotus 


ppatTw 


ign ev Svol +t Botanikas. 
T’ 
EDITPAMMATON 


. . . . 


AN’ 
NOMON ATPIKON 
40 


Anon. Gram. Egenolff Piilol. 59. 249 7d 5& O€amera 6 Opos 
Bid THS ec BiPOdyyou yedper TH THY <mpoymapotuTdvwy Kavdne" 6 
3é ‘Hpwdiavis ev TH ‘Ounpixh Mpooedig ba Tov 1 -ypape:, éretdh) 
yap evpntat h mt ovAAGBI ovvertadueyn &s mapa Kopivyn*? 


(éoTmia KadruyéreOr, PuroEeve, pwoopirerte 


1 Mus: ms vor:Blov 2 mss Kopivée and, below, povgopiAnre 





2 


lof, révOys ‘gourmand’? 2 ef. Choer, 1. 75, a corrup- 
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CORINNA 
37 


Choeroboscus on Theodosius Canons: O@pavut, genitive 
Opavunos 
throne or seat 


is used for Opévos by Corinna. 
33 


Hesychius Glossary: 7év@wv;—In Corinna, used of 


chine-meat ! 


39? 


Heracleides of Miletus: In the same way opaccw for ppacw 
‘to say’; whence the lyric poet Corinna uses gpattw 


I say 


with the Boeotian double 7. 


Book II[% 
INSCRIPTIONS 


Book IV 
LYRIC NOMES 
404 


Anonymous Grammarian: The name Thespeia is written 
thus with the diphthong by Orus according to the rule of 
the proparoxytones, but Herodian in the /omerie Prosody 
(2. 34) writes it with the « because the second syllable is found 
short, as for instance in Corinna: 

Thespia, mother of fair offspring, friend of the 
stranger, dear to the Muse 


tion of the sequel to this passage 3 the order of Books is 
conjectural 4 cf. Steph, Byz. s. O€emeca, Eust. 266. 6 
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E’ 
41 


Heph. 2 [2. cuverporvqicews]: .. . i b00 Bpaxeta els piav 
Bpaxeiay . . . ors wévtor Kal év re: &s mapa Koplwyn ev te 
méunt@' + 


7) Stavex@s evous ;* ov av mdpos joba, Kopwvva, 
<ovumvanréa. >? 


1 cf, Sch. ad loc, (rwés 8€ pacww év devtépa) 2 mss e8ders 
3 Herm. 


1 may have contained poems of a personal type, but such 
a sentence is not impossible in the apxq or ogpayts of a 
nome or of a choral song: some ancient authorities quoted 
this as from Book II ? collected by Crénert &A, Mus. 
1968. 188 
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Boox V4 
41 
Hephaestion Handbook of Metre [on synizesis]: . , . or two 


short syllables coalesce into one short; . . . it oceurs even 
in an hexameter, as for instance the 5th Book of Corinna : 


Will you be sleeping for ever? There was a time, 
Corinna, when you were not [a sluggard]. 





Boeotian forms? which probably come from Corinna are 
quoted by Apollonius Pron. 69¢ tov, rovy, rovya ‘thou,’ 06a 
Fo ‘to him,’ lll e¢ va ‘we two,’ 35a tids ‘thy, @és ‘ God,’ 
by Choeroboscus 143. 7 Aivefas, ‘ Aeneas,’ 145. 37 7H “EA€va, 
‘Helen,’ 7H [nveAdrn, ‘Penelope,’ 168, 29 Aaye:, ‘ Laches,’ 
214, 29 VAxiAALos, "AXIAATY, “AxtAAla, ‘Achilles,’ 383. 32 
‘Epuelao, ‘Hermes,’ 390. 20 *Odvecetds, ‘Odysseus,’ 367. 20 
“Ounpy, ‘Homer,’ 390. 32 Aados = Zi00s, ‘ Zethus,’ duyds = 
(uyés ‘yoke’ and E.J/, 383. 15 éouds = 74 yevvdca ‘she that 
conceives’ 
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AAMITPOKAEOTS 
Bios 


Sch. Plat. dle. 118 ¢  T[Wvdoxdetdns MovatKos 
iy, THS ems pov exis biddaKanos, xat Ivéa- 
yopEtos, ov pabytns Ayaboxdijs, ob Nautpoxnis, 
ov Adpov. 


Plut, Mus. 16 [s. Tis Mc£orvdiou dppovias]" 
év 6€ TOUS ‘oropixois THS ‘Appoversis Tu@o«retonv 
dno (Aptoto£evos) Tov avrAynriv evpeTy avdTis 
yeyovevat, Adots 6€ Aautpoxréa tov ’AOnvaiov 
ouvidovta ott ov évtadba exet TH Sud bevEw émrov 
a xeon dmavrTes @avTo, GNX él TO o&U, ToLovTov 
avuTHS dmepyicacbat 70 TXT wa otov TO amo 
Tmapapéons érTh UTaTHY vTaTav. 


AAMIIPOKAEOTS 
1 


Sch. Ar. Nu. 967 [elra Badl€ew ev taiow dd0ts ebtdxTws 
és KOaptorod | Tovs Kwuhntas yuuvods &Opdous, Kei xpruvddn 
xatavipor | elt’ ad zpouabety don’ edidackey TH pnpd ph 
Euvéxovras, | f TlaAAdéa TepaemoAy deway i) Tn émopdy Th 
Béaua, | évrewvauevous Thy apuoviay tv of marépes mapedwray- | 
el d€ Tis abt@y Bwuoroxevoait h Kauerev Tiva KauTHr, | ofas 
ol voy Tas Kata bpvyw Tavtas Tas SvTKoOACKauMTOUS, | émeTpiBeTO 


lcf. Or. Pap. 1611. 160 tf, Sch. Aristid. 3. 5. 37, Suid. 
tnrémopov, Tz. Hist. 1. 683 (reads daudrwdAoy aud ascribes to 
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LAMPROCLES 


Lire 


Scholiast on Plato: Pythocleides was a musician, 
a teacher of the noble or solemn type of music, a 
Pythagorean, who taught Agathocles the teacher of 
Lamprocles, who in turn was the teacher of Damon. 


Plutarch Music [on the Mixolydian mode]: In the 
History of Harmonics Aristoxenus declares it to have 
been invented by Pythocleides the flute-player. Lysis 
states that Lamprocles of Athens, realising that this 
mode has the ‘ disjunction ’ (or interval of a full tone 
between A and B in the two tetrachords composing 
the octachord EFGABCDE) not where it had been 
alnost universally thought to have it but at its treble 
end, arranged the mode to proceed from B to Bb. 


LAMPROCLES 
j1 


Scholiast on Aristophanes [‘ And then the boys of the ward 
would walk decovously through the streets to the lyre- 
player’s, all in a body, and without cloaks though it snowed 
thick as barley-meal ; and he taught them to stand up properly 
and sing by heart a song such as ‘ Pallas the stormer dread ” 
or ‘A far-sonnding ery,” sticking carefully to the good old 
‘‘mode” ; and if one of them played the buffoon or put in 
glides and trills like the boys of to-day with the intricate 
flourishes they get from Phrynis, why, he received a sound 


Stes.), Dio Chr. 13. 259 (Sewdy, 5. Gedv, or ’A@nvav mss), Sch. 
Tz. Chil. Pressel 101, Cram. 4.0. 3. 353. 13 
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TuUMTOMEVOS TOAAGS ws TAS Movoas apavi Cov): apxit doparos- 
Ppviixou <tiwés>, es <bE> "Eparogevns pnoly Ppivixos * 
aUTOU TOVTOU TOU aouaTOS uYNUovEevEL ws AaumpoKA€ous dvTOS TOU 
Midavos viod: &xer 5& ob Tws: 
Tladrddda wepoéronuv 
5) 
Sewvnv Oeov éypexvdorpov 
, i es 
ToTiKAntw TONEMACOKOY MyVay 
cal \ 
maica Atos peyadou 


8 , Man f. 2 
apvyiTwdrov aiotov tapbévov. 


kal ‘card Aapmpokaéa’ troridnat Kata A€kiy. 


2 


Ath. 11. 491 ¢ [w. évduaros Tot trav TAerddwv]' AaumpoxAns 
& 6 bbvpauBorotos kad pyras abras elwev duwvupeiv tals mepiore- 
pais ev rovTous: 


a. Gl Te TOTaVAals 
¢ fa ta ig ~ fa] 3 
Omovupor mereracw aidépe vetcbe 


mepp. XAPIZENH® 


Et, Mag. 367. 21 éxi Napifevys: aurytpis 7” 
Xapiéém dpxata Kab Toujr pia Kpoupdt@v. ol O€ 
pedoTroLovy: Oeotroutros Levpjow: 


1B, cf. Sch. Aristid. (rdv 8& rointhy abtod ‘Povpos kal 
Atovistos istopotow év TH Movoikh bpurixdy twa, KAA BE 
[t.e. Chamaeleon, Ox, Pap.] pac: Aapmpoxdéa f Zrnaixopoy 
K7A.): mss @puvivou as "Ep. onaly Spdvixos, pnoly ws Ep. 
bpuvixos 3€, ovTws 'Eparoobevns: bpvrexos  * so Sch. Aristid. 
(who confirms Sexy for Ar. but says he substituted it for 
KAjgw, .e. KAnCw, and omits Bedp eyp. moTiKA. with some mss 
of Sch. Ar, which read xaj¢w [for dehy] and wepoémroarw) : 
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thrashing for obscuring the Muses]: This is the beginning 
of a song; according to some authorities the author is 
VPhrynichus, but according to FEratosthenes Phrynichus 
mentions this very song as being by Lamprocles son of 
Midon.! It runs as follows ; 


Pallas the stormer, dread Goddess that rouseth the 
mellay I call, pure upholder of War, child of great 
Zeus, tamer of colts,? maiden unknown of man. 


And Phrynichus expressly adds ‘as Lamprocles hath it.’ 


94 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [on the name of the constella- 
tion Pleiades}: The dithyrambist Lamprocles expressly states 
that they bear the same name as doves, in the words + 


. .. ye who go in the sky namesakes of wingéd 
turtle-doves 


On CHARIXENA® 


Etymologicum Magnum: In Charixena’s time :— 
Charixena was an out-of-date fluteplayer and musical 
composer, and according to some authorities a lyric 
poet; compare Theopompus in the Sirens : 


1 it was also ascribed to Stesichorus 2 Phrynichus the 
comic poet apparently adapted the lines thus: MHaAAdda 
mepoémoriy | KA7 Cw modreuaddxov ayvay | maida Aids meyddov 





Sauacinmor, cf. Ox. Pap. 3 meaning doubtful 4 of 
Eust. 1713. 5 (omits te) 5 ef. Paroem. App. 2. 82, Eust. 
326, 44 
mss Sch, Ar. Saudoirmoy only or omit 3 Mein. : ms 
Keiade 
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> (a) \ \ 
avdet yap campa 
abn ye Kpovpal ola rami XapiEévys. 
Kpativos ’Odvccetow: 
ov« iiia Tad’ ovKér Ovta O ola tamil Xape- 
Eévns.? 


1 Mein: mss «povudtia ta emi X. 2 E, trochaic tetra- 
7 > 


meter: mss i5.’ (with a above) 748’ obxerov@ot KTA, 
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CHARIXENA 


She plays rotten music like what they played in 
Charixena’s time ;1 
and Cratinus in the Odysseuses : 
These are not peculiar dead-and-gone things like 
what they played in Charixena’s time. 


See also Ar. Eccl, 938 ff. and Sch., Hesych, éxi 
Xapitevys, Suid. Xapigevy (adds éraipa). 

1 the Greek is ‘the things of C.’s time’; the saying was 
apparently proverbial of anything (any performance ?) that 


was reckoned old-fashioned in style; for its form cf, 7a 
ém) Navydkov (king before Deucalion) 
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Bios 
Plut. Mus. 31 tv yap kata Thy avrov nAtKiay 
‘ 3 a , a s i wv 
gyai Terecia 78 OnBaiw cvpBivar véw pev bvee 
tpapivat év Th KadNotn povatkh Kal pabety 
Mw lal td t Ay a, \ *: , 
adda Te TOV EvOoKLpovvT@Y Kal 67 Kai Ta Tivdapou 
ta te Atovuciov rob OnBaiov nai ta Adyrpov 
kal Ta Upativou nal Tay AorTov boot THY AUPLK@V 
: 
avépes éyévovto Toimrtal Kpoupdtov ayabot. 


Plat. Menex, 236 a 
MEN. tis atry; 4 OfXov 6te Aotraciav réyets 5 
—Z0. Ayo yap, Kal Kovvov ye tov MyrpoBtov: 
obToL yap pot dvo cial SiddaKaXot, 0 MeV MovTLKS, 
» 6€ pytopiKs. ovTw pev ody TpEepdmevoy dvdpa 
> % ‘\ \ > v4 bs x, \ 
ovdey Oavyaotov Setvoy eivar Néyetv? AANA Kal 
dats éwov Kakiov émadevOn, pmovotxny pev Ud 

, Oa ot \ Wty n 
Adumpov radevbets, pyntopixny O€ Ur” AvtipavTos 

a oe > v 
tod ‘Papvovaiou, buws Kav ovTos olds 7 ely 
’ , > > if > lal * a. 
A@nvaious ye év "AOnvaiots ématvav evdontpety. 

Ath. 2. 44d idpotrorys & Fv Kai Adptpos o 
povatkos, Tept ob Ppuviyos pynot Napous Opnveiv, 

? eo , > , 
év ola. Aadurpos evarréOvnonev 
avOpwros <av> UatoToTys, pivupos vTrEpao- 
picts, 
Movodv oxeretos, anddvwv nriados, buvos 
“Ardov. 
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DIONYSIUS, LAMPRUS, PRATINAS 
Lives 

Plutarch Music: Among those of his own age 
Aristoxenus declares that it fell to the lot of Telesias 
of Thebes to be educated in his youth in the best 
music, and to learn the works of famous artists, 
particularly of Pindar, Dionysius of Thebes, Lamprus, 
Pratinas, and the rest, in fact all of the lyric poets 
who were good composers of music.t 


Plato Menevenus [Socrares and Menexenus]: 
Mex, Whom do you mean? surely Aspasia, don’t 
you ?—Soc. Yes, I do, and Connus son of Metrobius. 
These are my two teachers, Aspasia of rhetoric and 
Connus of music. No wonder that a man can speak 
with such an education. Yet even a man who was 
not so well educated, but who owed his music to 
Lamprus and his rhetoric to Antiphon of Rhamnus, 
would be able to win himself fame by eulogising 
Athenians at Athens. 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner: Another water- 
drinker was Lamprus the musician, of whom Phryni- 
chus says that * the sea-mews among whom Lamprus 
died sing his dirge,? the water-drinker, the whining 
highbrow, the Muses’ mummy, the nightingales’ 
ague,® the hymn in honour of Death.’ 


1 cf. Corn. Nep. Epam. 2, Harp. ’Avtvyevidas e7e. he 
was drowned at sea 3 or perh, nightmare 
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Ibid. 1. 20  Xodoxdrys 6€ mpos 7H Kados 
yeyevoOat tiv apav Av Kal opxnatixny Seb.- 
Saypévos Kal movaorKny ett Tals dy Tapa AduTpe. 


Suid. IIpativas’ Tvuppwvidov 4 ’Eyxopiov, 
Prados, TonTHs Tpaywsias. avinywriteto é 
Alaxiro Te Kal Notpiho ent TIS ESCounnooris 
Orduyreddos, kal patos éypae Satupous. émi- 
Secevupevov dé TovTov auvéBn Ta ixpia éf’ oy 
éotijkecay of Oeatal meceiv. Kal ée tovtov 
Géar pov @xob0 9% "AOnvaiows. Kai Spduara 
pev érebdelEato v', ov Natuptxa XB’. évinnoe b€ 
ana 


Ath. 1. 22a Tr. opxrjoews pact &€ Kal OTe of 
apxatoe rowrat, Céoms, Hparivas, Dovuixos, 
opxnotal éxadovvto bua TO jL1) povev Ta EavT@v 
dpayata avadépetv eis dpxnow TOU Yopod, arha 
kal é&m Ta idlwy TotnudTwy didacKelv TOLS 
Bovdopevous opxetcPat. 


Arg. Aesch. Sept. cdidaxOn eri Oceayevidou 
‘Odupreder on. évixa Adi, Oidiod:, “Extra 
ert OnRas, <hiyyt caTuptKy. ,CeUTEpos ’Apiotias 
epoet, Tavtadro, < "Avtaig, >? Tlatatotais catv- 
pixots Tois Ipativou TATpOS. 


1imss add Kparivos 2 Garrod, ef. Hdn. a. pov. Aé, 
p. 916 Lentz 
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The Same: Sophocles had not only been a hand- 
some youth but had been taught dancing and music 
in his childhood by Lamprus. 


Suidas Lexicon: Pratinas:—son of Pyrrhonides, 
or according to some authorities, of Encomius, of 
Phlius, a tragic poet. He competed against Aeschy- 
lus and Choerilus in the 70th Olympiad (B.c. 500- 
497) and was the first writer of Satyric drama. It 
was during the performance of one of his plays that 
the wooden platforms on which the audience stood 
gave way, and thereafter the Athenians built them- 
selves a theatre. He exhibited fifty dramas in all, 
thirty-two of which were Satyric. He was victorious 
once. 


Athenaeus Doctors ai Dinner [on dancing]: It is 
said that the old poets Thespis, Pratinas, Phrvnichus 
were called dancers because they not only made 
their plays a matter of choric dancing but actually 
taught dancing generally, apart from their own 
dramas. 


Introduction to Aeschylus Seven against Thebes: 
The play was produced in the archonship of Theagen- 
ides in the 78th Olympiad (b.c. 468). Aeschylus won | 
with the Laius, the Oedipus, the Seven Against Thebes, 
and the satyr-play Sphinx. The second prize fell to 
Aristias with the Perseus, the Tantalus, the Antaeus, 
and a satyr-play of his father Pratinas, the Vresflers, 


See also Paus. 2. 13. 6, Inser. Dittenberger Sy/l. 
Ed. 2. 723. 
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IPATINOT 
Merov 
1 


Ath. 14. 617 b [w. aiady]- Mpativas 5¢ 6 bAiaoios abAntay 
«al xoper tay picbopdpwr KatexdvTwy Tas 6pxhaotpas ayavaxrery 
tids éexl TG robs alAntas mh guvavAciv Tois Yopois KabdwEp Hy 
ndrpiov, AAAX Tos Nopols ouradew Tots avAnrais: by obv elev 
Kare. Tay TadTa To.ovyTwY buudy 5 Tparivas éugpaviCer dia TovdE 
Tob bropxnuaros:! 

Tis 0 o GopuBos Oe; TL TUbE TA Xopevpara ; ; 
tis UBpis Euorev ert Atovucidda ToAvTaTaya 
Oupérayv ; 
* ‘ Me ¥ = t v tal na v 
€uos éwos 0 Bpomos: eve bet xeradeiv, eye 
bet mararyely 
ee 
ay dpea oupevov peta Naiadwv 
5 are KUKVOV dyoura 2 TOLKLNOT TEpOV péros. 
Tay do.dav KaTéaTA TED <a> IItepis 
Sacthrevav® 08 avros UaTEpoy YopEeveT@ 
Kat yap oP bmnpéras: 
K@pows HOvov 7 Oupapaxor- 
10 at Te Tuypaytas® véwy OérXot Tapoivwy ° 
eopevan oTpaTnratas. 
Tate TOV ppuvéou TOUKLAOU TVOLAY 
yéovTa,’ préye TOY GAeTLatAahoKdAapop § 
AaroBapvoTra TapaperopvOpoBatay ® 


1 for metre cf. Garrod (. 2. 1920 p. 132; the resolved feet 
are anapaests 2 are Gar: mss old re Siebourg apévra 
3 B-E, cf. Cratin, 1: mss xateoras émepers BactAcia 4 Wil: 
MSS Kouav uovoy (-wy) 5 Gar.-E: mss 6vpauayxois TE Tvyua- 
xlaor ®§ @éAo1 Dob,-Wil: mss @eael, Oéa mapolywy BD: 
mss-voy 7 @pvvéov Emp.~Wil: mss ppuvaiou mvoidy Gar : 
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PRATINAS 
Lyric Poems 


1 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [on flutes]; According to 
Pratinas! of Phlius, at a time when hired flute-players and 
chorus-dancers occupied the orchestras, some anger Was 
aroused! because the flute-playing was not an accompani- 
ment to the singing of the choruses as of old, but the singing 
of the choruses an accompaniment to the tlute-playing. 
Pratinas’ feeling in the matter is shown by the following 
Hyporcheme or Dance-Song : 


What clamour is this, what measures are here? 
What outrage is befallen on the patter-circled altar 
Dionysiac? To me belongs Bromius, to me. It is 
I that should sing, it is I that should ring, as I speed 
me o’er the hills with the Naiads like a swan that 
makes his motley-feathered tune. Song’s the queen 
Muse hath made; the flute, he must dance second 
as becometh a servant; let him captain the revels if 
he will, the fist-to-fist Aone -battery of the tipsy and 
the young. Beat O beat him that breathes the 
breath of a speckled toad!? To the flames with this 
reedy spender of spittle, bawler of bibble-babble, 
counter-runner unto time and unto tune, this hire- 


1 reading uncertain ; perh. ‘the anger of P. was aroused’ 
(hyavaxrnocey or, with Wil, @yavexrioas ém) era. with 
asyndeton) 2 probably a punning reference to the tragic 
poet Phrynichus (= little toad) 


mss mvodv xéovra Jac: msséxovra 8 B: mss ddAogiadox., 
ddootak. ® B: mss AaAoBapuotwapap. 
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15 Oftal tpurdve déuas weTAaGMEVOV. 
Son 49 pe ee. ni? \ \ 
jy dour ade cot de€tas* Kat Todos 
Stappida, OprapBoo:BvpapBe 
Kiacoxaet’ avak axove tav énav Awptov 
yopetay, 


2 
Ath. 14. 632 f dieriipnoay 5e dior tay ‘EAAnvev Aaxe- 
Baiudyio4 Thy pmovouxiy, mArcloTn ath xpamevor, rat guxvol map? 
adtois éyévorTo meray woinral. THpodow 5é kal voy Tas apxaias 


@gbas émimer@s modrvuabets re eis tavtas elol Kal axpiBeis. ober 
«al Tpativas pot: 


A pe oe wv > f 3 
sLAKWVOTETTLE EUTUKOS ELS Xopov 


3 
Ibid. 1] 461 e [2. wornotev]’ aAA& why Kata Tov BAtdowoy 
monty Wparivay 
ov yay avrakiopévar 
BS a ? > 4 tA 
apov, aX acKxadov* patevwv 


KUALKHYY ODT, TwY EpNomat. 


4 Atopatvat 7) Kapvarides 
Ibid, 9. 392 f [a. édprvyev]’ Mparivas 8 év Avopalvats® 
Kopudriow 
adv wvov 


idiws Kader roy ipruyas mA el pn Te mapa Tos SAracios i] 
Tors Adkwor puvhevtes ws Kal of wépdixes.® 


1 @j7a Hart: mss @wra or omit 2 Bamberger: mss defia 
3 Dobr: mss Adkey 6 7. KTA, is apav Scal: mss dpav 
GAN konapoy B: mss adAa oxdpor, oKdpoy 5 Mein: mss 
Aun. 6 a, 7. bAtaclos pwvhevtés <eiow> es Kal of mépdixes 
mapa Tos Adkwot? 
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ling creation of a carpenter's bit! Look ye here; 
here’s thy true wagging of hand, wagging of foot, 
thou king of Thriamb and Dithyramh, thou Lord of 
the ivied tresses; so give thou’ ear to me and my 
Dorian roundelay.? 


2 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner: Now of all the Greeks none 
preserved the art of music more jealously than the Spartans ; 
they practised it very generally, and lyric poets were 
numerous among them. Even to this day they keep the 
ancient songs with the greatest care and are real connoisscurs 
of them, And thus it is that we tind Pratinas saying: 


the cricket of Sparta so apt at the dance? 


3 


The Same [on cups]: All the same, according to Pratinas 
the poct of Phlius: 


not ploughing ready-furrowed earth, but secking 
ground that hath not felt spade 


do I come to talk over cups. 


4 Tue Dysmaenae or Caryatips 


The Same [on quails]: Pratinas in bis Dysmacaae or 
Caryatids is peculiar in calling the quail 


sweet-voiced 


unless indeed among the Phliasians or Spartans the quail 
like the partridge has a voice.4 


1 Dionysus 2 the flute was accounted Phrygian 
3 the cricket was proverbially the champion singer of Greece 
* prob, ref. to Aleman 25 (Ath. 9. 390 a); we should perh. 
read ‘among the P, the quail, like the partridge among the 
~ §., has a voice’ 
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3 


Ibid. 14. 624 f. [w. ris AloAldos apuovias]’ Kai Mparivas b€ 
mov onow 


payte auvTovoy biwxe 
As 
NTE TAY avEetwévav 
> \ a ’ x A is a 
Jacti povoar, adra Tay péecay vewy 
if tx lol 
apoupay aiordile TO perc. 
év 5& rors Efffs Tapertepdy gna: 


, al > v , 
mpéTrel TOL TAY aoLldoAaBpaKTals 
Alodis appoviat 


6 


Plut. Mus. 7 [mw abrAmdixav véuwv]) ardor Se Kparntos 
elval pact Tov ToAuKepaadoy vopov, yevouévou uabytod *OAvuTou: 
6 8€ Mparivas ‘OAvurov pnoly elvar Tov vewrépov Toy véuey 
TOUTOV. 


1 GoworA. B: mss aorda dA, 
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5 
The Same [on the Aeolian ‘mode’]: Compare what Pratinas 
says: 


Pursue neither the high-pitched Muse nor the low 
Ionian, but plough mid-field and play the Aeolian in 
your melody. 

And in what follows he says it more clearly : 


Sure the Aeolian mode befits all that are braggarts 
in song. 


6 


Plutarch On Music [on flute-sung ‘nomes’]: According to 
another account, however, the Many-Headed Nome is the 
work (not of Olympus but) of Crates ‘a pupil of Olympus,’ 
though Pratinas declares it to be the work of Olympus the 
Younger. 


See also Plut. Jfus. 9, 31, 42, Acr. Hor, 4. P. 216, 
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Bios 

Ar. Ian, 320 

EA. totr éo7 exeiv’, & ddor0P: of wemunpévor 

évtabd rov waifovan, ods edpate vav. 

déovat yobv tov laxxov évrep 8: ayopas. 

Schol. ad loc. Acaryopas Herdv montis aBeos 
os Kal Kava Oatpovia ela yryetto oo Tep Loxparys. 
Kat O pev "Aplatapxos Atayopou. vov pevnpovevery 
prov ovx os GOOvT Os avrod Tous Geous, GX” év 
ELPOVELG KEL[LEVOU Tob Aoyou, avtt Tob xXrevd Lov70s, 
eEopxoupévov. avaxivel obp TOUS "A@nvaious O 
Kwpikos’ oFev Kat of “AOnvaior ws Rb ons 
Soros Tous Geous KQT. alnpic dpevor avexnputa 
TO pev dvarpijcovTe apyupiou Tddavrov TO 88 
tavra Kouloavre S00. éreOev S8 Kal rods Ted- 
aveis,t ws ioropel Kparepos év tH Luvayory? 
TOV Vndiopatov. yy oe ovToOS Tdexdvrov mais, 
MijAtos To yévos, Tov Xpavov Kata > Sipovidny Kab 
Tlivéapov. of 6€ To ov ayopas TeptaoT@oL, ws 
’AmoAACOwpos Oo Tapaéus, KTH. 

Ibid. dv. 1071 


THee pevror Ojpépa padtar’ emarayopeveTat, 
hy adroxteiyyn Tis Upav Atayopav tov Mijdov 


1 Wil: mss robs BAAovs MeAorovyngtous 





1 Ar. prob. intended this (8? ayopas) ; after the condemna- 
tion of Diagoras for disparaging the Mysteries Acaydpas may 
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Aristophanes Frogs: XanTuias to Dionysus: Here 
we are, sir; the initiates he told us of are at their 
games hereabouts. They're singing the Iacchus 
which they sing through the market-place.? 


Scholiast ov the passage: Diagoras was an atheist 
lyric poet who like Socrates introduced new 
deities. According to Aristarchus, Aristophanes 
does not introduce Diagoras here singing of the 
Gods, but uses the word ‘singing’ ironically for 
‘jeering at, ‘putting to scorn.’ So the poet is 
inciting the Athenians, who accordingly condemned 
Diagoras on the charge of blasphemy, and offered 
the reward of a talent to any who should put him to 
death, and two talents to any who should take him 
alive, ‘calling upon the Pellanians to do one or the 
other. Compare Craterus in his Collection of the 
Decrees. This Diagoras was a Melian, the son of 
Teleclytus, and belongs to the time of Simonides 
and Pindar. According to other commentators, 
among them Apollodorus of Tarsus, the reading is 
&¢ ayopas ‘ through the marketplace,’ ete. 


The Same Birds: Cuorvus: On this day of all days 
there’s proclamation made that whoever of you 
Athenians shall kill Diagoras the Melian, shall re- 


have been substituted as a joke, if it was not a corruption 
due to the same cause 
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rd v a a f , 
Aap Baverv TadavTov, Hv TE TOV TUpavywy TIS 
Tia 
an , » , t , 
TaV TEOVNKOTWY ATOKTELV TdXaVTOV AauBavev, 
Bovropec® otv viv ameneivy TadTa ypets 
évO ade’ 

x ’ f. tg A C40) if: \ s 50 
HV aToKTeivy TLS ULoY DidhoxpaTy Tov UTpovd tov 
a i x nt cs > PA 
AyWeTat TadavTov? Hv oé Sov tis ayayn, 

TéTTApa, KT. 


Schol. ad loc. Atayopay Tov Mido: obros 
peTa THY ardwaow Mijdou wKel ev "AO jvats, Ta O€ 
bvotipta nuTértvey ws ‘ToAAovs éxTpéTe THS 
TEhETHS. ToUTO oUV ee Kar’ avtovd A@nvaior 
Kal €v YaAKH 77)Ay Eypawayr, ws pyar MédavOtos 
év 7 Ilepi Muarnpiov. 

Ar. Nub. 828 


XT. Atvos Bactever Tov AC éFernraxos. 

ME. aiPot, ti Anpeis ; XT. icOe Todd otTws 
éyov. 

ME. tis pnol tadta; XT. Swxpdtys 0 Mir10s. 


Schol, ad loc. a’. 6 Mydos: wap’ toropiav: 
"AOnvaios yap o Swxparns: arn’ evel Avayyopas, 
Majrtos wy, dveBadrer o ws Oeouayos Kal Tov 
Lewxparyy é os adeov draBarret, dua TodTO 
Mijdwov avrov ei7rev. 8. Atayopas 0 M7art0s, os 
70 pev TpoTEpov iv JeoaeBns, mapaxarabnkny bé 
v0 TWOS amoarepn Ges € él TO aGeos eivat éFédpa- 
Mev, ed’ 6 of "AGnvaior a dyavantne avres thy MArov 
éxadnwoav. . Atayopas yeryove Tes Srdodnuos 
eis TO Geiov, Morjrduos. .. . GAXot 5 faci ws 
ottos 0 Atayopas diddoKaros Hv Lwxpatovs. 
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ceive a talent, and whoever shall kill one of the 
dead tyrants, a talent; and we want to do the same 
here. Whoever shall kill Philocrates the Struthian 
shall receive a talent, and whoever shall bring him 
alive, four talents, etc. 


Scholiast on the passage: Diagoras of Melos: This 
man after the capture of Melos came to live at 
Athens, and disparaged the Mysteries, with the 
result that many of the citizens were unwilling to 
be initiated. Accordingly the Athenians, as we are 
told by Melanthius in his tract On the Mysteries, 
made this proclamation against him and inscribed it 
on a bronze tablet. 


Aristophanes Clouds: Srrepstapes and Pueipie- 
pipes: S, Vortex is king; he has turned out Zeus. 
—P, Bah! what nonsense !—S. You may take it it’s 
true.—P. Who says so?—S. Socrates of Melos. 


Scholiasts on the passage : Of Melos :—Not literally, 
for Socrates was an Athenian. But because Diagoras, 
who was a Melian, was attacked for opposing the 
Gods, and Socrates is now attacked by the poet for 
atheism, Aristophanes calls Socrates a Melian. (2) 
Diagoras of Melos, who after a friend had betrayed 
his trust, turned atheist, which so enraged the 
Athenians that they maltreated Melos, (3) Diagoras 
was a blasphemer, of Melos (cf. 3 below), According 


to another account Diagoras was a teacher of 
Socrates, 
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Hesych. Mil. 17 Avayopay tov Trrexreidou 
evhva Beacdpevos Anpoxpiros 6 ’ABSnpitns & evi) 
gato avTov dothov ovTa puplov dpaxpyav Kat 
padntny éroincato. o b€ TH AupiKh érréOeTo. 
even dry b€ abeos, OTL Sporexves TLS aittabels 
tm’ avtod ws 87 mardva Uperopevos bv avtos 
émoinaey, éEwpocato pi cexhogévar avrov, ple 
Kpov O€ taTepov erdeEduevos avTov evmLepnger. 
évTevOev 6 Atayopas Aur Beis éypawve TOUS "Atro- 
TupyiSovtas Aoyous, éxmTwaw éxovtas THs Tept 
zo Oetov d0&ns. 


Suid. Atayopas: Pyrexreidou ») Tyrexdurou, 
Mijdos, prrocogos Kal do pwacroov TOWNTHS ... TOUS 
Ypovols OY meta Tin Sapov Kab Baxyundny, Me. 
NaviTnioov Sé pec Butepos: ieuale Toivuy on! 
ORupridéut 


Died. Sic. 13. 6 TovTwv 66 7 TparTojevev Atayo- 
pas 6 KAnOeis aDe0s, draBoris TUXeV én’ aceBela 
Kat doBnbels TOV dijpov, eduyev éx THS Artucis 
of & ’AOnvaio: 7 dvedovte Atayopav apyuptiov 
TdNavTov érrexripuéar. 


[Lys .] Andoc. 17 tocovTe 6 ovTos Ataryopou 
700 Myr iou ageBéor TEPOS yeyevntae exelvos pev 
yap NOyw Tept Ta GrdoOTPIA lepa Kal éopTas 
noéBe, ovtos 6€ épyw rept Ta év TH avTov Tone. 


1 two dates are civen by Eusebius: Ol, 78. 3 = 466 B.c. 
(cf. Bacch. p. 81) and Ol. 74. 3 = 482 Bcc. 





ee 3) 2 cf, Suid. s. Atay. 6 MhaAcos 3 the date indi- 
cated is 415 B.c. * £200 
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Hesychius of Miletus On Famous Men: Diagoras 
son of Telecleides, when a slave, was observed by 
Democritus of Abdera to be a promising fellow, and, 
bought by him for ten thousand drachmas,! became his 
pupil. He devoted himself to lyric poetry. He 
was nicknamed the Atheist because, when a fellow- 
poet, whom he accused of taking a Paean he had 
written, swore that he had not stolen it and then 
won distinction by having it performed as his own, 
he wrote in his vexation the prose-work known as 
The Tower of Defence to mark his repudiaticn of his 
religious beliefs. 


Suidas Lewicon : Diagoras:—Son of Telecleides or 
of Teleclytus, of Melos, philosopher and writer of 
songs .. .; he comes in point of time after Pindar 
and Bacchylides but before Melanippides, and 
flourished therefore in the 78th Olympiad (a.c, 


468-465). 


Diodorus of Sicily Historical Library : While these 
events were taking place,? Diagoras nicknamed the 
Atheist fled from Attica under a false accusation of 
impiety and in fear of his life, and the Athenian 
people put the price of a talent of silver? on his 


head. 


{Lysias] Against Andocides: The impiety of the 
defendant is so far greater than that of Diagoras of 
Melos, in that Diagoras’ offence was one of words, 
and was committed in respect of foreign rites and 
festivals, whereas the defendant’s is of deeds, and 
committed in respect of the rites and festivals of his 
native city, 
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Cic. N.D. 3. 37 at nonnumquam bonos exitus 
habent boni. eos quidem arripimus attribuimusque 
sine ulla ratione dis immortalibus. at Diagoras, cum 
Samothraciam venisset, Atheos ille qui dicitur, atque 
ei quidam amicus ‘ ‘Tu, qui deos putas humana negli- 
gere, nonne animadvertis ex tot tabulis pictis quam 
multi votis vim tempestatis effugerint in portumque 
salvi pervenerint?’ ‘Ita fit,’ inquit; ‘illi enim 
nusquam picti sunt qui naufragia fecerunt in marique 
perierunt.’ idemque cum ei naviganti vectores, ad- 
versa tempestate timidi et perterriti, dicerent non 
iniuria sibi illud accidere qui illum in eandem navem 
recepissent, ostendit eis in eodem cursu multas alias 
laborantes quaesivitque num etiam in iis navibus 
Diagoram vehi crederent. sic enim se res habet, ut 
ad prosperam adversamque fortunam, qualis sis aut 
quemadmodum vixeris, nihil intersit. 


Tat. adv. Graec, 27 Avayopas ’AOnvaios fv, aAXa 
Todtov é€opynadpevoy Ta Tap’ ’AOnvatois pvaty- 
pla TeTLuwpiKate Kai Tois Dpuyias adtod Adyars 
EVTVYXAVOVTES MAS MELLTNKATE. 


Ael. V.H. 2. 22 etvopwtdtouvs yevéaOat Kai 

f ? rs > A mc lal ? x 
Mavtwéas dkovw ovdéy rtov Aoxpav ovdé 
Kpnrov ov6é Aaxedatpovior abtay ov8 A@nvaiov: 

, e ee 
sepvov yap TL Yona Kai TO Sodwvos eyévero, et 
a ? o a 
Kal peta TavTa AOnvator Kata pLKpa TOV VOMwV 





1 at the temple of the Cabeiri, protectors of mariners 
* cf. Diog. L. 6. 59 
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Cicero On the Nature of the Gods: But it some- 
times will happen that good men make a good end. 
Such examples we take up eagerly and attribute 
them quite irrationally to the immortal Gods. Yet 
when at Samothrace! a friend once asked Diagoras 
the Atheist if a man like him, who believed “that 
the Gods took no thought for the affairs of man, did 
not observe what numbers, to judge by the multi- 
tude of paintings dedicated, had escaped by their 
vows the violence of the weather and come safe to 
harbour, he replied, ‘The reason of it is that there 
are no paintings to record the poor fellows who 
made shipwreck and were drowned.’? In a storm 
at sea the same philosopher, in answer to_ his 
frightened fellow-passengers who were saying that 
it served them right for allowing him to travel 
aboard the same ship, pointed to the numerous 
other vessels labouring on the same course, and 
asked them whether they thought that Diagoras 
was aboard those as well as this. So true is it that 
what we are or how we behave ourselves has nothing 
to do with the colour of our fortune, 


Tatian dgainst the Greeks: Diagoras was an 
Athenian, but when he made mock on the Mysteries 
at Athens you punished him, and when his Phrygian 
Discourses came into your hands you forthwith 
hated us. 


Aelian Historical Miscellanies: I understand that 
Mantinea was remarkable for the excellence of its 
constitution, which was not surpassed by that of 
Locri nor of Crete, nor even of Sparta—nor yet, I 
may add, of Athens; for the work of Solon was a 
noble achigvement in spite of the gradual destruc- 
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Tivas Tov €& aut ov ypagevtov avrois drepGerpar. 
Nixodwpos bé 0 TuKTNS ev Tos evooxipa@raros 7 
Mavtivéwy yevouevos, GXda OWe THY HAtKias Kal 
peta THY aOANoL vopoberT ns adTois éyévEeTo, HAKPO 
TOUTO GpelvoY ToALTEVadHEVOS TH TaTpice TOV 
KNPUYHATOV Tov év tols otacioss. pact o€ av7@ 
Atayopay Tov M>pAuov cuvOcivar Tous vopous 
epacziy ryeu0 pevov. eixov 6€ te Kal mepaitépw 
rep Nexoda@pov elvely ws & ay py SoKotny Kat 
Tov émawov tov Tov Arayopov wpooTmaparapBa- 
vei, és tocovToy SinvicOw Ta ToD AGyou. Oeots 
yap extees Atayopas, Kat o¥ pot Hbcov emt 
mreloroy pepvnc@ar avzod. 

Ibid. fr. 33 a) Zevodavers Kal _Acayopat Kal 
“Inroves, Kal ‘Exrixoupot, Kal mas 6 NeLTrOS KaTa- 
Aoyos TOY Kakobatmovwy TE Kal Oeois éxOpar, 
Eppere. 

Suid. Atayopas 6 Mijdtos* emt tev abéwr Kai 
aTiotwyv Kat aceBav. 


AIATOPOT 
Medav 
1, 2 


Philod. 7. eioeB. p. 8O Gom., avOpwroedeis yap exetvor ob 
voulCovaww GAA’ dépas Kal wvevuaTa Kal aldépas, sor’ Eywye xkv 
Tebappnnes eTratut rovTous Auarydpou MGAAOV mAnupercty: 56 ev 
yap exakey, elmep &pa kal tad7’ abtod éotiv GAN ovK emevverrau 
Kabamep év Tots Mavtivéwy “Ebeow ’Apior dgerds gnow, éy be 3 
momoet TH ovy SoKdven Kat’ arAnGeay ba’ abTod yeypapea: Tots 


2 ndb emi 


1 mes evdokimwTatos wA€lov 
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tion of certain of his laws by his countrymen in after 
days. Nicodorus the boxer had already become the 
most famous citizen of Mantinea, when with advanc- 
ing years he left the ring and became his city’s 
lawgiver, thus serving his country in far nobler 
fashion than by being proclaimed victor in the 
arena. His fellow-lawgiver is said to have been 
Diagoras of Melos, whose favourite he was, More 
might be said here of Nicodorus, but I refrain lest 
I should seem to plagiarise the encomium! of 
Diagoras, an abandoned wretch of whom I have no 
wish to make further mention. 

The Same: You Xenophaneses, Diagorases, Hip- 
pons, Epicuruses, and the rest of that God-forsaken 
catalogue, I bid you all go hang! 

Suidas Lexicon: Diagoras of Melos:—A_ proverb 
used of the atheistic, unbelieving, or impious. 


See also Plut. Superst. 13, Plac. Phil. 1. 7. 1, Com. 
Noé. 31, Ath. 13. 611 b, Aristid. 45. p. 101, Apostol. 
6. 4, Sext. Emp. 3. 52, 218, Jos. contra Ap. 2. 266, 
Ael. V.H. 2. 31, 1.4. 6. 40. 


DIAGORAS 
Lyric Poems 


1,2 

Philodemus On Piety: Those philosophers do not believe 
in Gods of human shape, but in Airs and Breaths and 
Ethers, so that for my part I should not hesitate to say that 
their wickedness surpassed that of Diagoras. He, it seems, 
was not serious, unless indeed, as Aristoxenus makes out in 
The Customs of the Mantincans, this poem, too, is not his— 
the only extant poetry which can be certainly ascribed to 


1 see below 
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bros obder ageBes Tmapevepnrer, GAA’ ET evpnmos ws WoINTH 
eis Tb Baiudviov, kabamep ZAA@ TE wapTupel Kal Td yeypaypuévoy 


eis "ApidvOqv tov ’Apyetov 


eds, eos mp0 TavTos epyou Bpotetov 
vopa ppév’ vreptatay, 

> f ‘ ? > x ‘ a a oe 1 
avTooans 6 apeta Ppayur oipov epret 


kal 7d 


eis Nixddwpov Tov Mavtiwea 


Kara daipova kai tvxyav 


Ta mavta Bpototow éexTerettar? 


Ta TapanAnoia 8 alte mepréxet kal TO Maytivewy 'Evykomiov. 


3 


Sch. Vat. Aristid. 2. 80. 15 Keil Herm. 55, 63 Asaydpas 
obros piddcodos Hv. KAnOels S€ Tore eis Eatiacw bp’ Erépou 
diroadspov, elovTos éxelvou gpaxjy Kal kata twa xpelav ew 
éxeivou xwephoarvtos, THs dakhs wh TeAdws WyOAva duvapévys Sid 
7d wh tméxxavua exew 7d bwoKeipevoy wip avtdés Te mepictpagels 
bbe xaxetoe Kal Td Tov ‘HpakA€ous Byakua mpoxelpws etpdy xa) 
cuvtpivas evinat TE mupl éwermay em’ adrd- 


<mpos> dwbexa Totaly abXo1s 
, , pa > f ¢€ ~ Lal 
Tpioxaroéxatov Tove éTéreoev ‘Hpaxdas dios. 


1 this line only in Did. (mss é€pzetv) 2 éxredcio@at in 
Philod: Sext. Emp. reaAe?rar 





1 cf. Didymus Alex. de Trin. 3. 1. 784, Eust. 258. 26, 
Hesych. devs beds * apparently imitated by Ar. Av. 544 
Kata daiuova Kal <kara> ouvtvxlay; cf. Sext. Emp. 9. 402 
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him contains nosingle word of impiety, but shows the proper 
reverence of a poet for things divine. I need quote only the 
poem 


To ARIANTHES oF ArRGos? 


Tis God, ’tis God who wieldeth his mind supreme 
ere every mortal deed is done; and short is the 
journey Prowess can go of herself: 


and the ode 


To Nicoporus of MAnTINEA 


All mortal achievement is according to God and 
Fortune.? 


Testimony no less strong will be found in his Eulogy of 
Mantinea. 


33 


Scholiast on Aristides: This Diagoras was a philosopher. 
Invited one day to dinner by another philosopher he was left 
alone with the boiling lentils while his host left the room, 
and finding that they could not boil because the fire lacked 
fuel, ran about in search of it, till espying near-by the statue 
of Heracles he broke it up and put it in the fire with the 
following words : 


To his twelve labours Heracles the Divine has 
added a thirteenth.4 


(‘he began his poetry thus: ‘ All mortal,’ etc.”) Sof; 
Sch. Ar. Nub. 828 (p. 58 above), Clem. Al. Protr. 2. 24. 4, 
Epiphan. Ancor. 103 (43. 204 Migne), Athenag. Presb. 4, 
Theosoph. Tubing. 70 (Buresch Klaros, p. 119), Gnomol. 
Vat, Wien. St. 10. 236, Sch. Ar. Nub, 830, Tz. Chil. 13. 
375 4 Wil. is prob. right in thinking the story and the 
citation apocryphal 
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KTALOT 
inser, ap. Jahn Griech, Dichter auf Vasenbildern 
tatc\. 
Kudias : yalpe : xapta dixaios Nixapyxos. 


1 


Sch. Ar. ub. 967 7d 8 zydrAéropdv tt Sdapa Kal rodTo 
MéAous Gpxh. acl Se wh ebpliaxerIat tov mor’ eotiv: év yap 
s ' & : pes he , sites 
anogmacuati: év TH BiBAoOnKn edpetv ’Aptotoparn. tives 6€ 
gag KubSlov! tov ‘Eppiovéws xibapydod ard Tivos THY domdtwr® 


Tyrérropov vt Boaua Nvpas 


2 
Plat. Charm. 155 d [1. XapuiSou]’ . . . tore 87, & perv dba, 

elddv te 7a evtos Tov ivatiov Kal epreryouny Kal obKér? éy 
€pavtob ay ral evduia copwraroy elvat Toy Kudiav Td épwrika, 
bs elwev emi Kadod Aéyav maidds EAAw broTueEvos, 

evraBed O€ py KaTévavTa NéorTos 4% 

' 3 ? 
veSpov éXOovta Oavatwan béa* 
poipay alpetcbar <doxéovra>° Kpeay. 


bY , sp © Ey f. é © t 
aurds yap mot eddxouv trd Tod rotduTov Opépuatos Earwkeval. 


1 Bernhardy : mss Kvd{5ou 2 mss also K. tds ‘E. only 
3 mss edAaBeioOar wh KTA. (rightly) Aéovros adn? cf. Ath. 
5. 187 d ff. 4 mss a@avatdéon Sela or omit 5 suppl. £ 





lamong the speeches anciently ascribed to Lysias was 
one Against Nicarchus the Flute-player (Harp. s. Avrvyevidas) ; 
Jahn thinks that the scene depicted is some kind of musical 
contest; perh. C. is the winner, N. the judge, and the rest 
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CYDIAS 


On a red-figured vase, among other figures of whom 
one plays a double flute, stands listening a rather bald- 
headed, bearded man wreathed with vineleaves and 
carrying a lyre, on one side of whom is written Cydias 
and hail! and on the other Very just Nicarchus.. 


1 2 
Scholiast on Aristophanes [: tsee on Lamprocles above p. 41]: 

The words ‘ A far-sounding cry’ are also the beginning of a 
song. It is said to be of unknown authorship, Aristophanes 
of By zantium having found it on a fragment in the Library. 
According to another account the words come from one of 
the songs of Cydias of Hermione, the singer to the lyre, 
which begins thus,? 


A far-sounding ery of a lyre 


2 


Plato Charmides fon the meeting of Socrates and 
Charmides]: Then indeed, my excellent friend, I saw what 
was under his cloak; I took fireand was all abroad, realising 
how true an artist in all that concerns love we have in 
Cydias, who has said of a beautiful youth, putting it into 
the mouth of another : 


Beware lest when fawn meets lion the sight kill 
him by the mere belief that he is to be seized for a 
portion of flesh. 


For I really did believe that I was in the clutches of just 
such a creature. 


a congratulatory «@uos or revel 2 cf. Suid. tyAéropov 
3 reading doubtful; some mss. have only ‘according to 
another account the author is a certain C. of H.’; for 
Cydias the mss have Cydides, Cedeides (Kedef3ys), for whom 
see next page 
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Plut. Fuc. Orb. Lun. 19 ef Se wh, O€wv juiv obros roy 
Miuvepnov emake: kal roy Kvdlav nal roy ’Apxidoyov, mpds d€ 
Tovtas Toy Stycixopoy Kal Tov Tilvdapov, év tats éxAeiperw 
dAopupopévovs ‘datpov pavepwratov KrAenTouevoy,” KTA. 


wept KHAEIAOT 


CLA. 4.1.2.3387 a Kr @évns éyopnye A’to- 
xpatous ’EpeyOneu Aiyndu: Kydeidns edidacke. 


Hesych. Kyéeidns:? d:Oupap Sav <montis>. 


Ar. Nub. 985 [AATKOX AOTOX xai AIKAIOS 
AOFOS]: 
AA. dpxaia ye kat Atrodtwdn Kai teTTirvyov 
dvapecta 
cat Kyéetdou? cal Bovdoviwr. 
Al. aN ody TadT éotly éxeiva 
e& wv dvipas Mapabwvopdyous jun Tatdevaots 
eOperev. 
Sch. ad loc. Kyéeidou? d:OupauBov routs 
Tavy apxyaios: pépvntas b€ avtod Kpativos év 
Tavorrats. 


Phot. Lex. Kydetdns? beCupauBoroauntys ap- 
yatos. 


1 mss KnéelSns 2 mss Knxetdov 3 mss Kndlins 





1 two of the three passages cited belong to Pindar 
Paean 9, the other to Mimnermus, Archilochus, or Stesichorus 
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CEDEIDES 
3 


Plutarch The Fuce in the Moon [on solar eclipses]: Theon 
here will adduce in our favour Mimnermnus, Cydias. and 
Archilochus, and Stesichorus and Pindar, lamenting at 
eclipses that ‘the brightest star is stolen away,’ etc. 


On CEDEIDES 


An Altic Inscription of c. 415 B.c.  Cleisthenes was 
choregus in a play called The Self-Mixed for the 
Erechtheid and sAegeid Tribes; the chorus was 
trained by Cedeides. 


Hesychius Glossary: Cedeides:—A composer of 
dithyrambs. 


Aristophanes Clouds: [ricuT and wroNG arGu- 
ments]: W. Ah! old-fashioned notions smacking 
of the Dipolia? and choke-full of grasshoppers? and 
Cedeides and the Buphonia.—R. All the same these 
are the fodder, which my form of education bred 
good old Marathons on. 


Scholiast on the passage : Cedeides:—a very old- 
fashioned writer of dithyrambs mentioned by Cratinus 
in the See-adls. 


Photius Lexicon: Cedeides :—an old-fashioned 
dithyramb-writer. : 


(see vol. ii, p. 19) 2a démodé festival of which the 
Buphonia (‘ox-slaying’) was a part 3 Athenians had 
formerly worn golden grasshoppers in their hair 
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TIPAEIAAH> 
Bios 
Eus. Ol. 82.2: Kpatys 0 ewpixos kal TeXéoidra 
kat Ipaki\ra kai KreoSovriva éyvwpifovto. 
Ath. 15. 694a[m. cxoriorv]: Kat IpakiiArxa 8 
 Xexvovia éOavydbeto emt TH TaY oTKOALwY 
TOLNGEL. 


Tat. Or. Gr. 33 TIpd&iiXav pév yap Avovrmos 
éxarKxovpyncen pncev etrodcay Sia TOV TonpaTav 
X pio lov. 


TIPASTAAHS MEAON 
A 
TMNOQN 


1 eis “Adwrw 


Zen. 4. 21 ?HA@idrepos Tod TIpakiAAns “Adduidos: él ray 
avontwyv. TpadiAra Sixuwvia pedromrords eyevero, &s pnat MorA€uwr: 
alin } TpatiAda Tov “Adwyw év Tots “Cuvois! eiadye: épwrduevov 
imo tav Katw tl KddAtoTOv KaTadiT&y ednAvOer, exetvoy Se 
A€yorTa ovTws* 


1 mss also uéAcow 
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Lire 


Eusebius Chronicle: Second year of the 82nd 
Olympiad (£51 n.c.), flourished Crates the comedy- 
writer, Telesilla, Praxilla, and Cleobulina. 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [on drinking-songs] : 
Praxilla of Sicyon, too, was admired for the drinking- 
songs she wrote. 

Tatian Against the Greeks: Praxilla was portrayed 
in bronze by Lysippus, although she spoke nonsense 
in her poetry. 

See also Suid. [IpaéiAAns, 4.P. 9. 26 (vol. ii, p. 240), 
Mar. Vict. Gr. Lat. 6. 91, 129, Plot. /bid. 538, Metr. 
Oxyrh. ap. Consbr. Heph. p. 405, Heph. 36. 


THE POEMS OF PRAXILLA 
Book I 
HYMNS 


1 To Apvonts! 


Zenobius Proverbs: Sillier than Praxilla’s Adonis :—This 
saying is used of fools, Praxilla of Sicyon, according to 
Polemon, was a lyric poetess. This Praxilla, in her Hymns, 
makes Adonis, when asked hy the people in Hades what was 
the most beautiful thing he had left behind above, reply as 
follows : 


1 or to Cytherea ? 
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% ma: 
KaAXNLTTOV peVv eyo AeiTO hdos jerioLo, 
, 

devtepoy dotpa paca cernvains TE TpdcwToOY 

> \ ‘ ° ?, Ca cal 

706 Kal @paiovs oiKvous Kal Ara Kal dyxras.2 
ebnOns yap Tis tows 6 TE Alp Kal TH GeAnYN Tovs oixvous Kal 
7a AoiTa cuvapiOuar. 


BR’ 
AIOTPAMBON 
2 Ayurer's 


Heph. 11 [m. cuvexpwvnoews! For: wevtor. . . Kal mapa 
ThpaglAAn ev AidupduBas év dq émvypapouevn "AxiAEvs: 


GdXa TEdV ovTrOTE OupuoV evi oTHOETaty ErrerOov 


Sch. ad loc. évraiéa yap 4% te Kal ov avddAaSy eis play 
Bpaxetay ouvi€dvoytat. 


r 
TIITAPOINION 
3 


Ar. Vesp. 1239 ri & Srav ©€wpos mpos wodadv KaTaxeluevos | 
Gdn KAé€wvos AaBduevos Tis dekiis, | Aduntov Adyor, & *ralpe, 
wabav rovs dyabods pire, | TouTw Ti Adzeis oKdALOY ; 


1 Schn: mss dxvous 





1 cf. Ath. 15. 395, Diogen. 5. 12, Suid. Abid¢w, Apostol. 
8. 53, Liban. Ep. 707 2 of. Cram. 4.0, 4. 326. 20, Drac. 
Straton. 146, Bachm. dn. 2. 180. 17 (2e:dev), Eust. 12. 25, 
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The fairest thing I leave is the sunlight, and 
fairest after that the shining stars and the face of 
the moon, ave and ripe cucumbers and apples and 
pears. 


For none but a simpleton would put cucumbers and the 
like on a par with the sun and the moon. 


Book II 
DITHYRAMBS 
2?) ACHILLEs 


Hephaestion Handbook of Metre [on synizesis]: It is found 
moreover in Praxilla’s Dithyraibs in the song called Achilles : 

But they never persuaded the heart that is in thy 
breast. 


Scholiast on the passage: Here the two syllables of rtedv 
‘thy’ coalesce into a single short syllable. 


Book III 
DRINKING-SONGS 
33 


Aristophanes JVasps: What will you do when Theorus 
reclining next you sings with his hand in Cleon’s ‘ Learn the 
tale of Admetus, my friend, and seek acquaintance of the 
brave’? how will you take that up ? 


805. 21, 1872. 9, Sch. Dion. Thr. Gr. Gr. 3. 210 3 cf. 
Paus. ap. Eust. 326. 36 (who explains that ‘the brave’ 
refers to Alcestis who died for her husband Admetus, and 
‘the coward’ to his father who refused to do so), Phot. 
(Reitz.) 32, Suid. “Adujrov pédos 4 te. answer it with 
another quotation 
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Sch. ad loc, kal rotto apxh oxorlov: étjs 8€ eote Tay 
deid@v TA. KoAaxixdy 7d oKdAtovy Kal mapa Oewpov, TovTO of 
fev °AAkalov of B& Zampovs: odx Core bE, GAA’ ev Tots TpakgiAAns 
péeperat Mapoivlors. 


"ASudtov Aoyov, w "Taipe, pabwy Tos ayafous 


' e,2 
pire, 
a nw x ¢ a > , 
tav dea 6 dméyou yvous Ste Sevrois? Oriya 
apes. 


4 


Ibid. Thesm. 529 riy mapoylay 8 emawe| thy maraidy 
bd AlOw yap | mavrt mov xph | uh Saxn patwp aBpetv. 


Sch. ad loc. éx tay eis MpddiAAay avahepoudvey Mapowlwy: § 


‘Tro mav7Tl ALOw cKopTiov, ® Talpe, PvrAdaGeD. 


5 


Heph. 25 [m. daxtuaAicod]” fats 3¢ Tiva kal AoyaotdiKd Kadov- 
ueva daxTvAtka, GtEp ev wey Tats kAAats Xwpars SaxtvAous exer 
Tedeutaloy de Tpoxaikhy cvluylay. gor be avtav emionudtata 
16 Te Tpos S00 BakTiAoLs ExXov Tpoxaichy oufvylay ... Kal Td 
mpos tpigl, KarAoumevoy TipagiAdetoy: 


"O, da tev Oupidmv Kadrov éuBrér aca 
ia . 7 f ps 2 oF rs 4 
Tapbéve Tav Keddray ta & evepbe visa. 
1 mss *Adunrov: ms Ath. adds cé8ov 2 so Ath: mss 
Sch. Ar. and Eust. de:rdy 3 mss Tapolmiay 4 Vase & 


31a THs Ovpidos (perh. rightly ; if so, read ras) and omits the 
rest; mss also xepaddy, but cf. Sch. Theocr. 3. 52 





1 See Scolia pp. 556 and 568 2 cf. Scolion p. 570 
below, Zen. 6, 20, Diogen. 8. 59, Suid., Hesych. s.v, 3 Tadd 
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Scholiasts on the passage: This too is the beginning of a 
drinking-song. What follows is ‘But from the coward,’ ete. 
The song is of the flattering type, put into the mouth of 
Theorus. Some authorities ascribe it to Aleaeus, others to 
Sappho, both incorrectly ; for it is included in the Drinking- 
Songs of Praxilla. 


Learn the tale of Admetus, my friend, and seek 
acquaintance of the brave; but from the coward 
hold thee aloof, since there's little gratitude in such 
as he, 


42 


The Same Thesmophoriazusae: I approve the old proverb ; 
for sure it is well to look under every stone lest an orator 
bite you. 


Scholiast on the passage: From the Drinking-Songs ascribed 
to Praxilla ; 


Under every stone, my friend, beware of a 
scorpion. 


53 
Hephaestion Handbook of Metre {on the dactylic]: There 
are also dactylics called logaoedic, which have dactyls every- 
where but in the last place, where they have a trochaic 
dipody. The best known of them is the line which has two 
dactyls before this dipody, and the line which has three, 
called the Praxillean :4 


O you that look so prettily at me through the 
window, a maiden in face but a wedded bride 
below. 


here the unplaceable fragments; cf. Sch. ad loc., Trich, 
p- 380 Consbr., Vase-painting Jacubsthal Gitr, Vasen p. 59 

4 for another metre called Praxillean cf. Heph. 36 (Ionic a 
maj.); see also Serv. Gram. Lat. Keil p. 464 
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6 


Ath. 13. 603 a [IpagiAda 8 4 Sixvevia id Aids pynow 
apmagOiva: Toy 


Xpvourrov 


7 


Paus. 3.13.5 MWpatiarAn pev 4 memomuéva early, ws Eipaans 
elm kal Kdpvetos, kal adriv dveOpeyaro “AméAAwy Kal Anro. 


Sch. Theoer. 5. 83 [7. Kapvetwv]’ TIpdtiAAa pev ard Kdpvov? 
pnoly dvoudoba tod Als kal Ebpimns viod, ds Av épwuevos Tov 
"ATdAA@vos. 


8 


Hesych. Barxou Atévns:... MpagiAAa 8¢ 7) Sukveria 
Appoditns maida tov Bebv iaropei. 


1 mss also Kapvelov 
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6 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner: According to Praxilla of 
Sicyon, 
Chrysippus 
was carried off by Zeus. 
Ti 


Pausanias Description of Greece: According to a poem of 
Praxilla, Carneius was a son of Europa, brought up by Apollo 
and Leto. 


Scholiast on Theocritus [on the Carneian Festival]: 
Praxilla declares that it takes its name from Carnus (or 
Carneius), a son of Zeus and Europa who was beloved by 
Apollo. 


8 


Hesychius Lexicon: Praxilla of Sicyon makes Dionysus 
the son of Aphrodite. 


1 cf. Hesych. Kapvetos, Sch. Callim. Apoll. 71, Sch. Theocr. 
5. 83 
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BAKXTAIAOT 
Bios 


Str. 10. 486.6 Kéws 6€ tetpamonds nev vrjpee, 
AetrrovTat dé Ovo, i} Te lovAis Kat 7 KapOaia, eis 
&s ouveroricOnaay ai oval, 4 pev TLoujecoa 
eis TV Kap@aiav 1) 6€ Kopnaia eis tiv “lovdioa. 
éx 5é THs “lovaidos 6 Te Lewovidns hv o Hehomrotos 
Kat Baxxvatons aderpidods exeivou, kat pera 
tatta “Epaciatpatos r) lar pos Kal TOV éx Tob 
mepiratou pirocopwy Apictwv .. . Tapa Tov- 
tous 6€ doxel TeO iat ToTE vOMOS, OU wé“vnTal Kal 
Meévavdpos: 

Karov 70 Kelwv vouipov éott, Davia: 

0 py Suvapevos Cv Karas od CH Kaxas. 
TpoceTATTE Yap, WS EOLKEY, O VOpos TOS Uméep 
éEnxovta éTn yeyovotas KwverdlerOat Tov StapKelv 
Tols GAOL THY THOPIy. 

Plut. Evil. 14 Kat yap Tots wadatois, ws éowxev, 
at Movoa ta KdAdoTa THY ouvTaypaTov cal 
Soxipwrata puyiy rAaBotoa ouvepyov erreé- 
Recap. Oovnudions "AOnvaios ocuvéypatre Tov 
moveuov Tov IleXorovynciwy Kai ’A@nvaiwy év 
Opakyn wept thy XeartHnvy “Tryv' Zevodav év 
SeirAroovte THS "Hretas' 2 wt. Baxyvaténs 0 
roms év Tedorovvicw. 

Eus. Ol. 78. 3 Bacchylides et Diagoras atheus 
plurimo sermone celebrantur. 
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LIFE 


Strabo Geography: Ceos had originally four cities, 
but now has two, Iiilis and Carthaea, with which 
the others were combined, Poieéssa with Carthaea 
and Coresia with Iiilis. liilis was the birthplace 
of the lyric poet Simonides and of his nephew 
Bacchylides, and later of the physician Erasistratus 
and the Peripatetic philosopher Ariston. There 
appears to have been a law here, mentioned by 
Menander in the lines ‘The Cean custom takes my 
fancy still, | The man who can’t live well shall 
not live ill,’ whereby in order to make the supplies 
go round, all citizens who reached the age of sixty 
should drink the hemlock.? 


Plutarch Exile: The ancients, too, it seems, wrote 
the finest and most famous of their works with the 
aid of Exile. Thucydides the Athenian composed 
his history of the war between the Peloponnese 
and Athens near Scapte Hylé in Thrace, Xenophon 
wrote at Seyllus in Elis . . ., the poet Bacchylides 
in the Peloponnese. 


Eusebius Chronicle: Olympiad 78. 3 (p.c. 466): 
Flourished Bacchylides and Diagoras the atheist.? 


1 Suid. Barxvafdns adds ‘son of Medon who was the son of 
Bacchylides the athlete’ * ef. Steph. Byz. *IovAis, Him. 
Or. 29 3 the floruit is also given under Ol. 82 (452) and 
87 (432) 
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Et. Mag. Metéddvros: ottas édéyeTo 6 Tatip 
Baxyvrisou Kal yivetar Tapa TO mets, Ws Tapa 
To hedw Derdvros. 


Sch. Pind. O21. 2. 154b [codds 6 TroAda efdas 
gua: | pa@ovtes dé AaBpor | mayyhooaia KOpaKEs 
as dxpavta ryapverov Ie Atos mpos dpvida Geiov]: 

atroreiveTat 66 7 Tpos Tov Bawxunidny: yeyoue 
yap avT® avtayoudrnys TpoTrov Tiva Kal eis TH 
avTa Kader. (ae aivitrerat Baxxundyv 
Kal Stwvidny, éavtov A€ywv detov, Kopaxas bé 
TOvS avTLTEXVOUS. 


Id. Nem. 3. 143 [éore 8 aleros wus év Tota- 
pots, | os éAaBev aia Tnrobe petapatopevos | 
Sagowor aypav mooiv: | kparyérar 6& KodotoL 
TaTrelva véyovt at}: of &é dvtitexvot Mov, onc, 
Konavots éoixact, Kpavydtovres movov Kal TaTrewa 
veuopuevot, ov StvavTar 6 diaiperOat eis tapos. 
Soxet éé tabra Teivelv es Baxxunrédny. Hy yap 
avtois Kal Updpagts * 70s adXAjNOUS. TApa- 
Bddnret € €auTov pév aeTO, KONO bé Baxyvaiony. 


Id. Pyth. 2.97 [éué dé Xpe@y | pevryew baxos 
aduvov axaryop.ay} ... alvittetat 6 es Baxyu- 
rLdnv: del yap avrov TO ‘Tépwve biéouper. 


Ibid. 131 [xadXos tor TiOwy mapa matoly ales, | 


Kanros.” 6 dé “PabduavOus, xTr.]) . . . TabTa bé 
évioe Teivery avtov eis Baxyurlony: evookipjoat 
yap avrov mapa ‘lépwu . . . dvvatac b€ Kal otTw 


voecicOar' 6 Baxyvrions tapa matot Soxel eivat 
coos, Tapa Terelors S€é OVKETL. 
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LIFE OF BACCHYLIDES 


Etymologicum Magnum: Meidylus: the name of the 
father of Bacchylides, and it is derived from peda 
‘to smile’ as Pheidylus from desde ‘thrift.’ 

Scholiast on Pindar [‘skilled is the man who 
knoweth much by nature; they that have but 
learnt—even as a pair of crows, gluttonous in their 
wordiness, these chatter vain things against the 
divine bird of Zeus’]: (a) This is directed against 
Bacchylides, who had in a way become a competitor 
in the same arena, (0) He is hinting at Baechy- 
lides and Simonides, calling himself an eagle and 
his rivals crows, 


The Same [‘the eagle is swift among winged 
things, and though he chase it from afar he quickly 
taketh his quarry all bloody in his claws; but the 
chattering daws have a lower pasturage’]: That is, 
my rivals in art resemble jackdaws, only shrieking 
and feeding at lower levels, and cannot rise to 
the heights. He appears to be directing this at 
Bacchylides, with whom he had a feud, and compares 
himself to an eagle and Bacchylides to a jackdaw. 


The Same [‘ but I must shun the overmuch biting 
of slander’]: He is hinting at Bacchylides, who was 
always traducing him to Hiero. 

The Same [‘“ Pretty,” say the children to an 
ape, “pretty thing,’ but Rhadamanthus, ete.’]: 
(a) According to some authorities this is directed 
against Bacchylides, who was in high repute with 
Hiero,... (4) Itmay be intended thus: Bacchylides 
appears in the eyes of children a man of skill, but 
not in the eyes of grown men. 





1 mss pdpacis 2 so EZ, afer = axover ‘is called’ 
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Id. 166 [o7dOpas | 6€ Tev0s érSopevor 1| mepiocds 
evérrafay éh- |xos oduvapov é@ mpoobe xapoia, | 
mpl dca ppovrise pytiovrat tuyeiv]y . . . 1 
dvagopa Tahw 7m pos. Baxxudidny. ord bé 
ovtws » Ssavora, bla TO Tapa Te ‘lépwm ta 
Baxyvridov rpoxpiverOar Toijpata. 


, (Longin. ] Subd. 33 ti b€5 éy pédeot padrov av 
elvat Baxxuntons EXovo a Mivdapos, Kal év Tpa- 
ypoia ‘Iwv o Nios 4 wm Ata Xopowdas 5 émetd7) 
of pev adidrTwtor Kai ev TO ragupd maven 
KeKahrLypagnpevol, 6 6€ Hév8apos Kab 0 Sopo- 
KAS 6Te wey olovy wavTa emupde youre TH popa, 
oBevyuvtar & ddoyws ToNNaKts Kal mimtovow 
atuyéctata, * ovdeis dv ed dpovay évos Epa- 
patos tod Olditodos eis TabTo curbels Ta "Iwvos 
mavtT avtitipnaatto é&As. 


Ammon. Nypeides, Tov Tob Nnpéws Ouyatépwv 
Sradéper. Aibupos 6 opoiws ev ‘Trrourjpate Bak- 
xXuALoou "Erwikov. gnot yap Kata AeEw- Eioi 
toivuy of dact Stapépev Tas Nnpeidas ToY TOD 
Nnpéws Guyatépav, Kal Tas pev éKx Apidos 
ynaias avTov Ouyatépas vopiverOat, Tas de é& 
adrwv bn Kowdtepov Nypeidas xaretoar. 


Porph. ad Hor. Carm. 1.15 Hac ode Bacchylidem 
imitatur; nam ut ille Cassandram facit vaticinari 
futura belli Troiani, ita hic Proteum. 


1so E: mss éAxduevor (corrupted from éAxos below) ? edd. # 





1 lit. ‘for excessive measure’ 2 Didymus apparently 
disagreed, but in any case this may be taken as evidence 
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The Same [‘longing for more than they can get,! 
they do wound their own selves instead of obtaining 
their heart’s desire’]: The reference again is to 
Bacchylides. Thisis taken to be the meaning owing 
to Bacchylides’ poems being preferred by Hiero. 


[Longinus] On the Sublime: Again, take lyric 
verse; would you sooner be Bacchylides than 
Pindar? or take tragedy; would you sooner be 
Ion of Chios than the great Sophocles? Bacchy- 
lides and Ion may be faultless, may have attained 
to complete mastery of the polished style, whereas 
there are times when Pindar and Sophocles carry 
all before them like a conflagration, though they 
often flicker down quite unaccountably and come 
to an unhappy fall. Yet surely no man in his 
senses would rate all the plays of Ion put together 
at so high a figure as the Oedipus. 


Ammonius /¥Vords alike but different: The Nereids 
are not the same as the Daughters of Nereus, 
Compare Didymus in his Commentary on the Victory- 
Songs of Bacchylides, where he says in an explana- 
tion: ‘Some authorities declare that the Nereids 
are not the same as the Daughters of Nereus, the 
latter being his true daughters by Doris and the 
former receiving the more general name of Nereids 
because they came of other mothers.’ 2 


Porphyrio on an Ode of Horace [Pastor cum 
traheret]: In this ode he imitates Bacchylides, who 
makes Cassandra foretell the future events of the 
Trojan War as Horace here makes Nereus.? 


that in 12 he read Daughters of Nereus at 1. 102 and Nereids 
at lL. 38, though the latter is probably not what Bacchylides 
wrote and 12 is a dithyramb 3 cf. 16 below 
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LYRA GRAECA 
Arg. Pind.: évvéa 8é of Nuptxot’AXKuav ’AXKalos 


Sarde Utyncixopos “lBuKos ’Avaxpéwv Xipovidys 
Bakxvartdys cai Tivdapos. 


BAKXTAIAOT MEAQN 


A’ 
TMNON 
1-4 


Stob. Fl. 122. 1 [a. wévOous]; BaxxvaAiSou “Tuver: 
Alaé téxos apétepov 
tl x cal a > f v 
petCov 7) TevOetv Kaxov, abbéyxtotow iaov. 
2 
Sch. Ap. Rh. 3. 467 [w. ‘Exdrys]; Baxxvaldns 58 Nuxtds onaw 
abrhy buyarépas 
‘Exata baidopdpe, Nuetos 
4 f 1 
peXavoxodTou Ovyatep 


3 
Sch. Hes. Th. fiprdcOa: 5& thy Tlepoepdvny pacly of mev ek 
SixeAias, BaxxvAlons de éx Kparns. , 
4 
Sch. Ar. Ach. 47 [KeAeds]: rod de KeAcod wéuvntat Baxxvalins 
dia Tay “Tuyer. 


1 Urs: mss peyadok. 6. 





1 cf. 4.P. quoted vol. i, pp. 3, 165 2 in arranging the 
Books I follow the Alexandrine edition of Pindar, though 
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BACCHY LIDES 


Introduction to Pindar: The Lyric Poets are nine 
in number, Aleman, Alcaeus, Sappho, Stesichorus, 
Ibycus, Anacreon, Simonides, Bacchylides, and 
Pindar. 

See also Ael. /.H. 4. 15, who speaks of B. at the 
court of Hiero. 


THE POEMS OF BACCHYLIDES 
Book I 
HYMNS? 
1-4 [To Demeter] 


Stobaeus Anthology [on lamentation]: Bacchylides 
Hymns: 

Alas for my child! a woe is here that passeth 
lament, like to one that cannot be spoken.® 


2 


= 
Scholiast on Apollonius of Rhodes 4rgonautica [Hecate]: 
Bacchylides makes her the daughter of Night ; compare : 
O torch-bearing Hecaté, daughter of dark-bosomed 
Night? 


3 


Scholiast on Hesiod Theogony : According to some accounts 
Persephoné was carried away from Sicily ; Bacchylides how- 
ever says it was from Crete, 


4 


Scholiast on Aristophanes [Celetis king of Eleusis 4]: 
Celeiis is mentioned by Bacchylides in the Hymns. 


in the Great Papyrus of B. the Dithyrambs probably follow 
the Victory-Songs 3 Demeter loquitur? 4 cf. Hom, H. 
Dein. 96 
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5 


Men. Rh. Gr. Walz 9, 140) émiréyovrat (of &romeurtixo) 
a&rodnuiais Gedy vouCoudvacs h yivoudvats: olov “AwdAAwVos 
dmodnuia: tives dvouaCovrat mapa AnAlors kal MiAnolos, Kal 
*Apréutdos mapa “Apyeiois: cial toivuy Kal 7G Baxxvaldn buror 
amomeumrixol. 


6 
Ath. 11. (500 a [z. oKipay): dorepoy be Kara iano elpyd- 


oavTo kepayéous Te Kal apyupovs TKYdous. BV mparor pev éyévovto 
kal xkAéos AaBay of Borwriot yerduevor, xpnoamevov Kata Tas 
atpatelas mpatou ‘HpaxAgous TO yéverr 51d Kal ‘HpaxAewtikol 
mpds Tivwy KadotvTat. exovot pevTo: mpos Tos AAdAous diadopdy- 
émeott yap émt trav d&tav abtois 6 Aeyduevos ‘HpdxAeios Seouds. 
pynpovever 3€ Tav Bowwriwy! oxigpav Baxxvaidys éy rovtots 
Totovmevos TY Adyor mpds TOYS Atookdpous, KaAGY aiTovs éml 
géma: 

Ou Soap maperre gwopuat ovTE Ypvaos, 

ovTE Toppupedt TannTes, 

ANNA Oupos evpevrys 

Snes 
Modoa te yAuKela cat Botwriotow 
x 

év oxvpotoly olvos nous. 
Sinveynay b& wera Tos Bowrlous of ‘Podiaxol Acydpevor Aapoxpa- 
tovs dnutovpynoartos: tpitat 8 eloty of Supaxdorot. 


B’ 
TAIANON 


7 
Stob. £7. [7. eipquyns]: BaxxvaAiSou Madver- 


, / a ? @ , 
tikter 6€ te Ovatoiow Kipiva peydra 
oTp. TAOvVTOV pehiyAooown 7? doddv dvbea, 


1 mss Beiwrikav 2 Boeckh; mss «al pea. 
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BACCHY LIDES 
51 


Menander On Declamations : Odes of Farewell are addressed 
to Gods on their departure, supposed or real,? to visit some 
other haunt. For instance, the Delians and Milesians have 
what they call Departures of Apollo, and the Argives of 
Artemis, and there are Farewell Odes of this kind in 
Bacchylides. 


6 


Athenaens Doctors at Dinner [on drinking-cups]: Later 
they were made of earthenware and silver on the pattern of 
the wooden ones. The first of these to be made, or to become 
famous, were the Boeotian cups as they are called, having 
been first used by Heracles on his warlike expeditions; hence 
their alternative name with some people, Heracleotic, though 
indeed these differ from the others in having on their handles 
what is known as the chain of Heracles. The Boeotian type 
is mentioned by Bacchylides where he addresses the Dioscuri, 
summoning them to a holy feast : § 

No carcase of beef is here, nor gold, nor purple 
carpets, but a kindly spirit, a sweet Muse, and 
delicious wine in Boeotian cups. 

Next in repute to these came the Rhodian, made by 
Damocrates, and third the Syracusan. 


Book II 


PAEANS 


7 
Stobaeus Anthology [on Peace]: Bacchylides Pacans : 


Moreover great Peace bringeth forth for men 
wealth and the flowers of honey-tongued songs, and 


lef. Ibid. 132 2 in effigy 3 for Oeotéma to the 
Dioscuri cf, Ath. 137 e 
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datdaréwv 7° él Bopav 
Geoiow aider Gar Bowy Eav0a provi 
pijpa Tavitpiyov t Te pijrwv 
yupvaciwv Te véos 
| a \ , t 
AUAOV TE Kal KMLwV LEAELY. 
> 3 rf ‘ ? an 
év 6€ cidapodéTors TopTakiy aibav 
apiixvdov 2 foro: wéXovTat,® 
avt. éyxed Te eons Eiped 7 dupanéa 
oapvar’ dei<vaos>* eUPa@sy 
yarkeay 6 ovK éatt carmiyywr KTVvTOS, 
ovde avAaTAaL peAibpwv 
LA EA * fd 
eae Breddpor, 
Te a Me t 
a@os ® os Garret Kéap. 
cuproaion 8 parov BpiBovr’ ayviat 
mradeto® 0 tuvor PréyovTat. 


8 
Clem. Al. Str. 5, 687 
iA ? < , A A , , 
érepos €& ETépov codhos TO TE TAAAi TO TE 
vou: 
+ A 4, ca 7 4 Ea ad , 
ovee yap paatov appitav éréwy TUAAS 
e€eupety, 
gong Baxxvadtdys év Tots Maa, 


9 
Zen. Paroem. Gr. 1, 42 


"Apxtou wapovons iyyyn wn Enter 


én) ray Se\av xuvnyoy elpnrar ) mapoimla péuvntar bt adrijs 
Barxvalins év Tactouw, 


1 Butt.-Dind: mss unpirar, Enpiray, and ebrp. 2 FE, or 
apaxvaiay, cf. A.P. 9, 233? or dpaxviev, ef. Sa. Ox. Pap. 1787. 
142. 15 veBptoiaw, Arist. H.A. 5. 27. 1 (reading aiéav)? mss 
apaxvar 3 Urs. mAéxortat perh. rightly 4 E: an epith. 
-vue as suggested would prob. be unmetrical: mss St. 
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for Gods the yellow flame of the burning of the 
thighs of oxen and fleecy sheep upon fine-wrought 
altars, and for the young a desire for disport of 
body! and for flute and festal dance. Meanwhile in 
the iron-bound shield-thong hang the warps of the 
brown spider, headed spear and two-edgéd sword are 
whelmed in an ever-spreading rust, and the noise of 
the brazen trumpet is not: nor is reft from our 
eyelids that honey-hearted sleep which soothes the 
spirit towards dawn.2 The streets are abloom with 
delightful feasting and the hymns of children go up 
like a flame. 


83 

Clement of Alexandria Miscellanies : 

Now as of yore one getteth skill of another; for 
“tis not so very easy to find the gate of words unsaid 
before ; 


as Bacchylides says in the Pacans. 


9 


Zenobius Proverbs : 

Seek not the tracks of a present bear. 
This proverb is used of cowardly hunters, and is referred 
to by Bacchylides in the Paeans. 


1 the Greek is ‘gymnastics’ ? sleep towards dawn was 
the sweetest, Pind. P. 9. 23 ° ef. Theodoret Ther. 1. 14. 36 





dduvarat without ebp., Plut. ebp. bdu. eyxed re AoyxwTa E 7? 
au. 5 Bl: mss dpos or duos 8 FE, or matdiot? cf. Pind. 
Is. 2.3: mss -txol 
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Tt 


AIOTPAMBON 


10-15 British Musewm Papyrus 733 ;* 
10 (xiv) 
’Avrnvopisat 7 
4 ‘EXévys amaitnacs ? 
otp.a’ [’Avt7opos avttOéou 8 
[yuva xolpaxames * ’AOdvas mpooTonos 
[Kiaonis ayva)]s Tadrddos dpotpayou 
[@uvpas avorge ® y]pucéas 
5 [abtixa ~wopéovarly “Apyeiwy ‘Odvacet 
[Aapriaéa Mever]aw 7 ’Atpeida Baorre? 
[ayyérors Sotots Bab ]faves Ocavw 


QUT [en fe An ajo 
[. 2 2 ee 4 ee Ly rpoonverrer: 
[. <b ke w ce » ce lDeTipevar 
(19 lines mutilated or missing) 
30 (. . . . . od yap UmoKXoTrOY hopeEt 


Bpototor pwvaevta Aoyor codia)® 
(5 lines missing) 
ayov, Tatnp & evBovros hows 
mavra odpawev Ipidpo Baciret 
matoeaci Te wvOov “Avatav. 
40 évOa kapuxes 60’ ev- 

1 of, CLR. 1923. 148; I omit brackets where restorations 
are reasonably certain; a dot beneath a letter indicates that 
it is a possible reading of the traces 2 for title cf. C.R. 
1922, 160 3 11, 1-7 restored by Kenyon (1), Nairn (6), 
the rest Blass-Jebb-Z (from the Pap.) 4 hardly Jaa 
5 P prob. avoitev 6 Hill from Clem. Al. Paed. 3. 310 where 
mss have Bpotoias p. Adyov gore Adyos godia 
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Book IIT 
DITHYRAMBS 


10-15 From a papyrus of the last century B.c.} 
10 (xiv) 

Tue Sons or AntTeNoR or THE Demanpina Back 
oF HELEN 


The raven-eyed wife of the godlike Antenor,? 
deep-girdled Theano, daughter of Cisses, priestess 
of Athena,’ opened forthwith the golden doors of 
pure Pallas that rouseth to battle, to the knocking 
of the twin messengers of the Argives,t Odysseus 
Laertiad and king Menelaiis son of Atreus...... 


addressed ...... [to] well-built [Troy] ..... 
(19 lines mutilated or missing) 


(For there is nothing furtive in the voiceful 
utterance which skill doth bring us) ® 


(5 lines missing) 
. . [the sons of Antenor] led [the messengers to 
the marketplace], while the wise hero their father 


declared all the message of the Achaeans unto King 
Priam and his children, Whereupon heralds went 


1 Kenyon; Grenfell and Hunt say Ist or 2nd century A.D. 
* the Greek has a play wpon words (avr... . av7.) as in 34 
init., but why ‘raven-eyed’ is not clear % at Troy ‘an 
embassy from the Greek camp at Tenedos demanding the 
return of Helen on painof war = ®_ position here not certain, 
but it may be one of the short moralising sentences which 
serve to paragraph the narrative: somewhere hereabouts 
probably came Bacchylides’ ref, to Theano’s fifty children 
(here members of the chorus %), mentioned by the Scholiast on 
Il, 24. 496 
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pelay Todw dprvvpevot 
5 ; 
Tpwowy dorrtlov parayyas 


oTp.y deFiotparov eis ayopay. 
mara OE dueSpapev aviders Royos* 
45 Geots & avicxovres yépas aOavdrors 
eUXovT0 Tavcacbat dvav, 
Motca, tis TpOTOos Ooyov apxev? dukatov ; 
Theva @evidas Mevédraos yapvi OerEverret 
49 PbeyEar evTémANOLaL KOLVMOTAS Napioow* 
avr. PO Teees dpnidero,* 
Zevs Uvpipéedwv Os dmavta SépKxetat 
ov« altios OvaTtots peyador ayéwr, 
ann’ év péow Keitar Kvyety 
racw avOpamos Aixav (Oevav, ayvas 
55 Evvoptas axoXovOov rai wivuTas O€uitos: 
OrABlwov Twatdés viv alpedbytat cvvoLKoD. 
ev. @ 8 aiorots Képderat Kal appoavvats 
éEaiciows OaddXova’ dbaphns 
“YT Spts, & todTOv SUvapiv Te Goes 
60 aNNOTPLOY WTaceED, AUTIS 
o és Raéuv wéutret bOopor, 
Kelva Kal vrephidrous 
[[as] watéas drecev Tiyavtas. 


BACCHYLIDES 


speeding through the wide city for to gather the 
companies of the Trojans into the market, even to 
the place of mustering. And their loud summons 
ran everywhere about, and men put up their hands 
and besought the immortal Gods to give them stay 
of their troubles. 

O Muse, who was it began the righteous plea? 
’Twas Pleisthenid Menelatis, and he spake in suasive 
accents learnt of the fair-robed Graces: ‘ Ye warriors 
of Troy, 'tis not through act of high-ruling Zeus who 
seeth all things, that great woe cometh to man: 
rather may every man attain, if he will, unto unerring 
Justice that goeth servant of Orderliness the pure 
and Right ithe: wise ; and happy they whose children 
give her a home. But unabashed Presumptuousness,1 
who thriveth on shifty gains and lawless follies, and 
bestoweth so swiftly on a man wealth and power 
that be not his, only to send him anon to deep ruin, 
she it was who destroyed those overweening sons of 
Earth, the Giants.’ 


1 like that of Paris in stealing Helen when he was the 
guest of Menelaiis 





1 P apx. a. 2 50-56 cf. Clem. Al. Str. 5. 731 where 54 
has dlxay éotay ayvav 
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11 (xv) 
[‘Hpaxdas] 


otp. [Nop ovft]e <é>ocn’, eet} 
[orK]ad?’ erreprev euot yptcéav 
[[Tvep ]iaPe[v] [vd povos [O]opavia 
[wodug Jatov yenovoay Upon, 
5 [oé eréelp,? er’ ap’ én’ avOepoevts” EBpa§ 
[Oxpa a}yadrear * } Soduxavxevt KuLKvou | 
[omit deta ppéva TEPTrOMEVOS® 
[wplv <av ovv év>Oa]o’ kn Tainover 
avOea tredoryvetv, 

10 Ih voe’ "ArohAov, 
Toca Yopot Aerpav 
oo xehddnoay Tap ayaxréa vaor, 

avt. mpiv® ye KNeouev AuTEY 
Re rac mupt daTrTomevav 
5 Apditpvavidéay Gpacupndéa pa- 
"BY iKeTo o appixupov" axTay, 
év0’ aro Aaioos evpuvehet Knvaio 
Znvi Ovev* Bapvayéas évvéa tavpous 
bv0 7 dpciadw dapaclyOou pér- 

20 Ne Kopa 7’ OBpipodepKet aluya 
mapbéve ’APava 
Uixépav Boov. 
TOT Apaxos dat pov 


1 1-8 restored by Kenyon (4), Sandys (2 )s Palmer (7), FE; 
in 1.1 P perh. had ovttock’ corr. to ovreow’, but only ov is 
certain 2 £, infin. ef. 18 and 37. 1-29 3 Meiser Myth. 
Unters. zu Bacch. Munich 1904 Srpéu8w as old name of Hebrus 
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11 (xv) 
[ Henactes} 


I must not sing thy praises now, albeit} throned 
Urania hath sent me from Pieria a golden galleon 
laden with famous hymns, if truly meow rejoicest 
beside the flowery Hebrus in the “chase, or takest 
mayhap thy pleasure of the sweet long- necked voice 
of the swan.? So ere thou eomest. O Pythian 
Apollo, to seek the Padua tloccanis which the 
Delphi dancers are wont to chant thee by thy 
glorious temple, we tell how the adventurous bold 
son of Amphitryon? quitted flaming Oechalia,* and 
came to the wave-washed shore where he was to 
offer of his spoil nine bellowing bulls unto wide- 
clouded Zeus Cenaean,® and two of the same unto 
Him that rouseth sea and subdueth land,§ and a high- 
horned ox untouched of the yoke to virgin Athen 
so fierce of eye. Then it was that a God irresistible 4 


lit. ‘when’; de ‘L must not take this opportunity 
granted me by ane of singing a hymn to puilo, for he is 
(supposed to be) absent now’ ; A, was supposed to be absent 
from Delphi during the three winter months, when dithy- 
rambs took the place of paeans in his worship (Plat. de EM); 
they might have been sung shortly before the beginning of 
spring ; ef. Ale. 1; he returned on the 7th Anthesterion 
(Feb.—Mareh) 2 ef, Callim, H. 2.5 3 Heracles 4 in 
Euboea ; the home of Iolé, sacked by H. 5 worshipped on 
or near the promontory of Cenaeum the N.W. end of Euboea 
® Poseidon 7 Destiny 





4 °P-era: > P perh. -os-: sc. ayszAAert 6 syepeated mply’ 
7 infin. 
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Aaiaveipa modvédaxpuy bpave 
ATW eridpov’ érel 
mver ayyediav TararevOéa, 
*ToXNay OTe NevKM@AEVOV 
Atos uios dtapBopdyas 
ddoxov AuTApoY ToTl Odpov TEwTrOL. 
a Svcpopos, d TdXaww’, olov éuncato 
dbOovos evpuBias vv ama@decev 
Svodeov Te KAAULMA TOV 
Borepov EpNomevov, 
67 él} podoeyTt Aveoppa 
dé£ato Nésoov rapa Satpovioy Tépas. 


12 (xvi) 
"HiOeos ) Oncevs 
Kvavorpwpa pev vats pevéxturov 
Oncéa dis ertd T dyads ayovca 
Kovpous ladrer 
Kpytexov Tapve TédAYOS" 


5 THAaVY El yap [ev] papet 


Bopriae miTvov avpat 

KruTas éxate To lrAeualytéos ’A@avas: 
xvicev Te Mivwi? xéap 

(mepauTruKos Oeas 


10 Kumptdos aiva Copa: 


yeipa & odxéte wapOeviKas 
atep@ épatvev, Oiyer 

é€ AeuKay Tapniowy 
Boacé t ’EpiBora yadxo- 
dwpaxa Uardiovos 


BACCHYLIDES 


wove a shrewd-sorrowful device for Deianeira, when 
she learnt the woeful news that the fray-undaunted 
son of Zeus was sending white-armed Iolé to his 
shining house for to become his bride. Alas, poor 
miserable, and again alas! that she should make 
such a plot as that. Her ruin was wide-mighted 
Jealousy and the murky veil that hid the future, the 
day she received from Nessus upon Lycormas’ rose- 
clad marge? that marvellous gift divine.? 


12 (xvi) 
Tue Younc Men anp Maipens or Tueseus 


Lo a blue-prowed ship clave the Cretan main 
with Theseus staunch-i’-the din aboard and_ twice 
seven splendid youths and maids® of race Ionian, 
for northern breezes fell on her far-gleaming canvas 
by grace of Athena of the warring aegis. And 
Minos’ heart was pricked by the fell gifts of the 
love-crowned Dame of Cyprus, till he could no more 
hold off his hand from a maid but touched her fair 
white cheeks. Then loud cried Eriboea upon the 
brazen-cuisséd seed of Pandion,* and Theseus saw, 


1 of Euenus, a river of Aetolia 2 the poisoned shirt 
with which she killed Heracles 3 cf. Serv. Aen. 6. 21 
(Bacchylides in Dithyrambis) ; these young Athenians were 
the periodic tribute (the period varies in the different 
accounts from one year to nine), paid to the Minotaur at 
Cnosus 4 father of Aegeus reputed father of Theseus 





1 P inserts (gloss) morang 2 P pivw 
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éxyovov: loev dé Oncevs, 
i Lem 4 i ae! s 
péray © br’ oppvav 
‘3 ia 
Sivacev Gupa, Kapoiay Té ot 
if v a. 
oxéTALov auvEev adyos 
o 3 t 4: x ev f 
20 eipev Te Acos vie heptatov, 
Golov ovKETL TEA 
mv lel an 
éow cuBepvas ppevav 
Oupov ia xe peyadodxov pos Siar. 
dvt.a 674 wey éx Oedy poipa TAayKPAaTis 
25 dus katévevoe cat Alicas pémer Ta- 
Ravtov, TeTpopevay 
aloay éxTAnoopev GTav 
EOn* av 6€ Bapetay Kate- 
Xe mire. el Kab ge Kédva 
30 Téxev A€éyer Atos bro Kpdtadoy “ldas 
piyetca ! Doimxos épa- 
Tavupos Kopa BpoTov 
t + 
déptatov, ddrXa Kape 
LletPéas Ouyatnp agveod 
wrabeioa 1 movTip TéKev 
Tlocedave ypucecv 
7é ol OdgaY LOTOKOL Ka- 
r , T , 9 
AuTTpav Kopat Nipéos.” 
TO oe, ToAGuAapYe Kvwcior, 
f : 
40 xehopat TONVaGTOVOY 
3 Ls a > % x» , 
epuxev UBpiv ov yap av Cérat- 
> > f 3 > a > nm 
pe apBpotov® épavvov ’ Aovs 
ié lal rd > fa 4 ’ Wier 
loety duos, ewer? tiv’ HiPewy 
gv dapdacetas aéxov- 
45 ta’ mpoabe Xetpav Biav 
fecEouev’ Ta 8 ériovta Oaipev Kpivel. 
é7. a TOG e€imrer apéTary pos Hpws* 
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and his eye rolled dark ‘neath his brows, and a cruel 
pang pieced to his heart, and ‘Son of peerless Zeus ’ 
quoth he, ‘now guidest thou no righteous spirit in 
thy breast. Stay I pray thee, hero, thy presumptuous 
violence. Whate’er resistless Fate hath decreed us 
from on high and the scale of Right inclineth to, we 
shall fulfil our destiny, | doubt not, when it comes ; 
prithee restrain thy grievous intent meanwhile. True 
it may be that thou art the peerless offspring of the 
bed Zeus shared beneath Ida’s brow with Phoenix’ 
modest maiden so fair of fame;? yet I also eome of 
the wedding of rich Pittheus’ daughter? unto Posei- 
don of the sea, when the violet-crowned daughters 
of Nereus gave hera veil of gold. Therefore I bid 
thee, O war-lord of Cnosus, restrain a presumptuous- 
ness that would bring much woe; for I weuld net 
my eyes should look on the sweet light of the 
immortal Dawn after thou hadst done despite 
to any of this youthful band. Sooner will I show 
the strength of my arms beside yours, and God 
shali decide the rest.’ 

So spake the spear-valiant hero, and the ship's crew 


1 Europa 2 Aethra, daughter of the king of Troezen, 
afterwards wife of Aegeus 





. Housman transposes mcyeioa (31) and mAabetca (35) 2 HW 
despite Didymus ap. Ammon. 79 (= Bgk. fr. 10): P addvujea 
Nnpnides : for persistence of unmetrival readings cf. the extra 
x@dov at Pind. O2. 2. 29 3 P auBpdtor 4 Headl. é7 i 
5 hence to 1. 78 and for !1. 91-2 we have Ox. Pap. 1091 

Ior 


o7p. f' 
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tagoy b€ vavBatat 

patos Umepapavov ) 
Oapoos* “AXéov Te yap3pe Xokwaev Hrop, 
upatve TE ToTaLViaV 

pati, eivrév te ‘Meyadoo Geves 

Zed watep, dxovoov’ cimep pe vopuha 
Doivicca NevKEwNEVOS Gol TEKED, 

vov TpoTemT am obpavod Goav 
mupreberpay dotpaTay 

od He apiryveotov® el 

S€ kal cé Tporfnvia ceraiyGove 
putevoev Ai@pa Iloges- 

dave, Tovee Xpvaeov 

XEtpos dryhaov 

éveyxe Koopov x Babeias aXos, 
Sixwv Opace cama Tatpos és dopous. 
elgear & air’ éuas Kun 

Kpovios evxas 

avakiBpévtas 6 Tavtwy pmecé@y. 1 


chve & dpepTr Tov ebyav peryac Denis 
ZLevs, v Umépoxov TE of TExpap® HuTevce 
tipav pio Gérwv 
TALOL TavdepKea 3 Oéuev, 
dat pare a: 6 be Gupappévov 
id@v TEpas méTATE Xelpas : 
KruTav és aidépa peveTTOAEMOS PWS 
elpev Te’ ‘Onoed, Tad eua® 
pev Brérrers caph Avos 
Sapa’ av & dpyv’ és® Ba- 
puBpopov méXayos' Kpoviéas 
6€ Tot TaTHp avak TerEl 
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marvelled at the exceeding courage of the man; and 
the heart of the Sun-God’s daughter’s spouse! grew 
wroth, and a strange new plot he wove, and said 
‘Give ear, mighty Father of mine! If indeed I am 
thy child of Phoenix’ white-armed daughter, I 
prithee send now forth of heaven a swift fire-tressed 
levin-bolt for a sign all may know; and thou, if for 
thy part thou comest of Troezenian Aethra by 
Earth-Shaker Poseidon, go fling thyself without 
demur into thy father’s house and fetch this bright 
golden ornament of my hand.? So shalt thou know 
if the Son of Cronus that is lord of the thunder and 
ruleth all, heareth the prayer I make him. 

Heard the prayer was and approved by mighty Zeus, 
and, willing to do his dear son an honour plain to all, 
he made him a surpassing sign and lightened. And 
when he saw the welcome portent, the war-stedfast 
hero stretched his arms to the loud sky, and ‘ Here, 
Theseus,’ quoth he, ‘seest thou plain the gifts Zeus 
giveth unto me; come then thou, and spring into 
the roaring main, and thy father Lord Poseidon son 


1 Minos, whose wife Pasiphaé was daughter of the Sun 
2 a ring 
c=} 


1 P navraly pede] [wy] 2 E despite Alem. Parth. 87 
(cf. 72): P re pivws (gloss) 3 OP. mavtapKea 4 nss 
XElpas weTagce 5 Platt: P rade O.P. rade[ 8 O.P. opvva’ 
oeo[ with second o deleted: for tpvu(o) cf. IZ. 24. 63 Salvuo 
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Ilocedéav tréptatov 
380 KAéos YOova Kat 7UdSevdpov.’ + 
&s ete’ THO od Tadw 
‘ a , > mi * * 
Oupos avekauTteT , ANN Ev- 
Taxtay én ikptov 
» f A 
atabets bpovee, movtioy Té viv 
85 béEaTo OeNnuov Graos. 
Taper d€ Aros vlos érdobev 
, 
Kéap, KédXEVTE TE KAT OD- 
” 3 ,> 
pov icxev evdaidadov 


ao . . er 2 Ff > oor 
vaa’ Moitpa & érépav éropavv’ adov. 
avt. 8 vero & w@xvropumov Copy’ aoet 


91 viv Bopeas éEoriy® rvéova’ aijra* 
tpéccav © Adavaiwv 
nidéwy <Tav> yévos, érel 
pws Oopev wovTovee, Ka- 

95 Ta Netpiwy 7 dppatwv da- 


: B ; : 
Kpu Xéov, Bapetay eridéypevot avdayKav. 


hépov de derives ars- 
paterat? wéyav boas 
Qnoéa tatpos (mri- 

100 ov dduov' péyapov Te Oeay 
porev.e roe KrUTAas Lowy 
édeta’ GABiovo Nn- 
péos® Kopas’ amo yap ayha- 
Ov AdpTre yulwov cédas 


1 P evd. 2K: or erdmibe (BL): P e&daiber 


4 Palmer: P eradr|vas. 


P euodrev Te Oewr wevyapov 


wich: P éSeiwe,vnpeos oA| Riou 





8K 
6 Lud- 


1 Theophrastus H.P. 6. 6. 9 identifies this flower with 
what he calls the narcissus; in any case, for us it would 
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of Cronus will assure thee glory supreme upon all 
the wooded earth.’ He ended, and the other's 
spirit bent not back, but he took his stand upon the 
firm poop and leapt, and the precinct of the deep 
received him right kindly. And the heart of the 
son of Zeus was amazed within him, and he bade 
them keep the cunningly-wrought ship before the 
wind. But Destiny struck out another path. 

The bark sped on amain, urged from astern by the 
North-Wind’s breath, and all the tribe of Athenian 
youth were affrighted when the hero leapt into the 
sea, and shed tears from their lily eyes? to think of 
the woeful hap that needs must be. Meanwhile 
that sea-people the dolphins bore great Theseus full 
swiftly to the abode of his father the Lord of steeds? 
and he came into the hall of the Gods. There 
beheld he with awe Nereus’ famous Daughters, 
whose splendid limbs shed a brightness as of fire and 


only have a Latin name: I therefore give the traditional 
translation (cf. ‘ Lent-lily’ = wild daffodil); but we may 
compare the Pheasant-eye Narcissus of our gardens, a native 
of the Mediterranean region, which is sometimes called the 
Narcissus of the Poets; the translation is justified as an 
adjective by its use by English writers from Spenser to 
Tennyson; if the Pheasant-eve is intended here, the pupil 
of the human eye is meant to correspond to the coloured 
centre, and the white to the white petals; the word is given 
its original use as an adjective, cf. Pind. N. 7. 79 Aeipioy 
&rOeuov; Aeipds (Hesych. 6 icxvds cad wxods, ‘thin and pale,’) 
and Aetpodbaduds (Suid. & mpoonreis Exuv tobs dPBadruovs, 
‘with gentle eyes’) may or may not be connected: perhaps 
also Anpol (Hesych. 7&4 wep) tots yuvaixetos xiTaor, ‘the gold 
piping of women’s smocks’); Boisacq favours the view that 
Aetpiov is borrowed from Egyptian, comparing the Coptic 
pnp. = flower; the meaning is ‘bright young eyes,’ cf. 
Shakespeare’s ‘ young-eyed cherubins’ 2 Poseidon’s 
palace in the depths of the sea 
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105 Te Tupos, aul YaiTtas 

5é ypooeoTAoKat 

Sivnyto Tavviae’ yope & érep- 

Tov xéap vypoiae 1 roaciv: 

cepvay <bé> 7 ddoxov matpos bidav 
110 {e,2 Bodmev épatot- 

ow ’Apdetpitav dopets’ 

a viv appéBarev etavoy troppupéor, 

én. 8 Kopatoi 7 éréOnxev ovArats 

apeupéa TrOKOP, 
115 tov moté of év yauw 

daxe SdAL0s "Adpodita pobors éperrtos.4 

aTigTov OTL Saipoves 

Béwory® ovder ppevodpais Bpotots* 

vaa mapa Ae TOT pupvov havy ped, 
120 olarow év ppovtiat Kveovov 

éxyace® otpatayétap, érel 

por adiavtos €& ados 

Jadbpa TaVvTErct, Aap 

me 8 aydt yulous Gedy Oap’s aydao- 
125 Opovoi Te xobdpat oup ev- 

Oupia VEORTITSD 

ororvéav & 

Krayev bé movTos” niPeoe & éyytdev 

véot Taidnigav epate ort. 
130 AdAte, yopotat Kytwv 

dpéva* taveis 

orate OeoTrourroyv eoOav TUYaY. 


3 


VK: P -ow ev 2 Housm.-£: P .d{e]y (corr. to eidev) 
tem. a. >. | ceuvav (18e and ceuvdy accidentally transposed ; 
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ribbons gold-braided went round about their hair, 
there, where lissom feet rejoiced their heart with a 
dance; aye, and he beheld in that delightful house 
his father’s stately wife so dear, the great-eyed 
Amphitrité, who put about him a fine purple robe, 
and on his thick hair the perfect anadem which she 
had at her marriage of the sly rose-crowned 
Aphrodite.t 

Nothing Gods may do is past belief to men of 
sound wit. Beside the slender-sternéd ship lo he 
appeared. Ah the thoughts wherewith he gave 
check to the Cnosian captain, when he came dry from 
the deep a marvel to all with the gifts? of a God? 
shining upon him, when the bright-thronéd Maidens 4 
shrieked with a new-made mirth and the sea cried 
out, when the sweet voices of young men and 
maidens near by raised a paean of thanksgiving ! 

O Lord of Delos,> be thy heart made glad with 
the Cean dances, and a God-sped hap of blessings 
come hither from thee ! 


1 the epithet ‘rose-crowned’ softens the unpleasant effect 
of ‘sly,’ cf. adetg and doAryadxer: of the swan’s voice 11. 6-7 
2 including the ring? 3 in the Gk. ‘ Gods,’ but it is prob. 
a ‘generalising plural’ 4 the Nereids 5 Theseus, 
returning from Crete, touched at Delos 








then 8¢ lost by haplogr. ; then matpds and &Aoxov inverted by 
a syllable-counter) ; for inversion cf, 10. 47, 12. 72, and J p. 
17 3 Headl.—H#, ef. Sa. 61, 22. 16.9: P diova moppupeav’ 
4 Ey cf. épépw: P epewvory, but if the wreath was ‘dark’ 
with roses they must have been real ones ; if so, they would 
have withered long before 5 Rich: DP eéAwow 6p 
eoxacev 7 SJ ppévas 
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13 (xvii) 
Oncevs 


atp.a Bactrgcd trav (epav’A@avar, 
Tov aBpoBiov avak ‘levev,+ 
Tb véov éxrarye xareoueséoov 
audrey’ modeuniay aouday ; 
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Hi) Anarat KAKOMAXAVOL 
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adata 0 épya Neyer xpataod 
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20 Nip, O9 layvi Péptatos 
Ovatov hv, Kpovida Avtaiov 
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Kpeppvdsvos, ardcbarov Te 
Skipova KATERTAVED" 
tay Te Kepxvovos tadaiotpav 
éoyev, Llodumijpoves TE KapTepav 
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13 (xvii) 
THeseEvs ! 


King of holy Athens, lord of the soft-living 
Tonians, what new thing means the war-song that 
cries from the brazen-belled clarion? Doth a captain 
of enemies beset? the bounds of our land? or 
thieves of ill intent drive our herds of sheep 
perforce in their keepers’ despite # or what is it 
pricks thy heart? Prithee speak; for thou, me- 
thinks, if any man, hast aid of valiant youths to thy 
hand, O son of Pandion and Creiisa.— 

A messenger is but now come running, by way of 
the long road of Isthmus, with news of the deeds 
ineffable of a mighty man,? who hath slain the huge 
Sinis that o’erpassed the world in strength, child of 
the Earth-shaker Lytacan,! the son of “Cronus, and 
hath laid low the man- slaying sow in the woods of 
Cremmyon, aye, and the wicked Sciron,®> and hath 
ended the wrestling-place of Cereyon,® and Poly- 


i The speakers are the leader of a chorus and Aegeus; 
the dithyramb was prob. performed at Athens 2 of, 
frag. Adesp. 127.6 Nauck 3 the young Theseus, son by 
Poseidon of Aegeus’ queen Acthra + Poseidon was said to 
be so called because he ‘ freed ’ (Avew) the Peneius by cleaving 
the vale of Tempe through the mountains, cf. Steph. byz, 
Avtal; Sinis rent his victims in twain by tying either arm to 
the top of one of two bent firs which he then allowed to 
spring up and apart 5 a robber wlio lived on the coast- 
road between Corinth and Megara and threw his victims 
down the ‘Scironian Rocks’ into the sea fa place on the 
road from Megara to Eleusis was still called the ‘ wrestling- 
place of Cereyon’ in the time of Pausanias, 1. 39. 3 





1 cf. Hermog. 2h. Gr. Walz 5, 493, 7. 982 
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pemon’s strong hammer is dropt from the hand of 
a Maimer?! who hath found his match. I fear me 
how this all shall end.— 

Who and whence saith he that this man is, and 
what his equipage? Comes he with a great host 
under arms, or travelleth alone with his servants like 
a merchant? that wanders abroad, this man so 
mighty, stout, and valiant, who hath stayed the great 
strength of so many? Sure a God must speed him 
for to bring the unjust to justice, for it is no light 
task to come off ever free of ill. All things end in 
the long run of time.— 

Two alone, he saith, are with him, and there is 
slung to his bright shoulders a sword of ivory haft, 
and either hand hath a polished javelin; a well- 
wrought Spartan bonnet is about his ruddy locks, 
and a purple shirt around his breast, with a cloak of 
the frieze of Thessaly ; and as for his eyes, there 
goes a red flash from them as of Lemnian flame ;° a 
lad is he first come to manhood, bent on the 
pastimes of Ares, war and the battle-din of bronze ; 
and his quest is unto splendour-loving Athens. 


1 generally called Procrustes; he used to force travellers 
between Athens and Eleusis into a bed which he cut or 
stretched their limbs to fit 2 or wayfarer 3 there was 
a volcano in Lemnos 


1 Goligher: P omAowy, cf. Eur, ec. 1148 2 Platt: P os 
Tovtwy ; TowovTwy would give the meaning ‘the mighty strength 
of so strong men’ 3 Desrousseaux, from Ov, Met. 7. 41; 
there is no gap in P 4 Bl: P vmep 5 Platt: P xitwva 
mw. | oTepvos Taupe 
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14 (xviii) 
le 
-AOnratots 


atp. Idpeors pupia KéAevOos 
apBpocior peréwn, 
ds av mapa Iepidwv dci- 
xno bapa Moveap, 

5 toSrépapot Te Kal 
pepertépavor Naputes 
Barwow ade Tepay 
tyvorow' bpawé vuv ev 
Tats ToNunpators TL KaLvov 1 

10 orA Bias "APavats, 

evaivete Kyia pépipva. 
mpérer oe heptatay lpev 
ocov Tapa Kardtoras da- 
yotcav é£oxov yépas. 

15 jev 2” Apyos 60’ inmiov AcTODCA 
dhebye youcéa Sods 
evpuabevéos doadaicr deptdtov Arcs, 
Ivaxou pododdkturos Kopa, 

aut. 67” ‘Apyov 6 Oppace Brérovra 

20 mvt obev GKALGTOLS 
peytoTodvacoa KEdEevoeE 
ypvaoreTAos ”Lpa 
axovTov avmvov €ov- 
7a Kaddtxépav Oadparww 

25 duddaoer, ov6€ Maias 
vios dvvaT’ ote KaT Ev- 
heyyéas apépas Kabety viv 
ovte viuKtas ayrlas.} 
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14 (xvini) 
To 
For THE ATHENIANS 


There’s full many a path of immortal verse for 
him that is dowered of the Pierian Muses. and hath 
his songs clothed in honour by those violet-eyed 
bringers of the wreath, the Graces. So weave, I 
pray thee, for delightful blessed Athens a passing 
fine strain, thou Cean fantasy that hast won such 
fame.t_ Dowered as art thou of Calliopé so ex- 
ceeding well, the path thou choosest should indeed 
be noble. 

Once on a day the counsels of wide-mighted noble 
Zeus sent a-fleeing from Argos that land of steeds 
the golden heifer tliat was the: rose-fingered daughter 
of Inachus,? when gold-robed Hera, Lady most high, 
had bidden that Argus who looked all ways with 
tireless eyes to keep ward sleepless and unresting 
on the fair-horned maid, and the Son of Maia? could 
not elude him either by radiant day or pure and 
holy night. Whether it came to pass “that the tleet- 


1 ref, to the poet’s uncle Simonides? * river-god and 
king of Arcadia ® Hermes, sent by Zeus to slay Argus 


1 P corr. to crewdy 2 Headl: Pi nv (a syllabie- count- 
ing emendation of qv, corruption of her): for ri Fv ‘what 
happened, when . . and when [19] . * (comma at puddcoer 
25 and interrogation-mark at aves 28) ‘ef. Plat. Phaedo 58a: 
but antistr. has a trochee 3}. 28-51 restored by Jebb 
(28-32, 35, 36, 38, 41, 48, 45-50), # (33), Kenyon (34, 39), 
Blass (40, 44), Blass-Jebb (42), Wilamowitz (51) 
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elt’ ody! yéver’ é[v paxas ayav.] 

modapKe aryyedoly Avos] 

ktavely ToTe [Las UmépoTrAov] 

o8pimooropov AL oyor] 

“Apyov, * pa xat elivacay NaGodcar] 

datreTot péeptur[at, | 

) Ueepides putevg[av advuw pérec} 
Kabdewy avarravali éumédar, | 

éjtol prev ovv } 

acharéotatov a rpolow KérevGos, | 

evel Tap avOepo| dea | 

NeiArov adixer’ oilatpoTAa€] 

‘Iw dépovea aida [yaorpi tov Atés,] 

Ezagov év@a vilv réx’ evxréa] 

AvodTOrAwY TpUTl avy TOdTEaY | 

virepoxw Bpvovtla Teua,] 

peyiorav te Oval tov épavev yevéOray, | 

d0ev kal ’Ayavopil das | 

év éxtavroo[te OnBats] 

Kdépos Seuédlav hutevaer, | 

& Tov dpatBaxyxaly| 

TikTey A.ovucor [evppovey Té KOUOV | 

Kal yopav atepavlapopwv dvaxta.]| 


BACCHYLIDES 


foot messenger of Zeus slew that fierce offspring of 
huge-childed Earth in combat of battle, or his cares 
unutterable put him unawares to sleep, or again the 
Pierians’ delightsome music! made his persistent 
troubles cease awhile, howsoever it were, surest for 
such as me is the path that passeth on to the day 
when the gadfly-driven Io came to flowery Nile with 
child to Zeus, with child of Epaphus.2 There bare 
she him to be the faméd ruler of a linen-robéd people,? 
a prince abounding in exceeding honour, and [gave 
to the light a line] the mightiest of the world, 
whence Cadmus son of Agenor begat in seven-gate 
Thebes that Semelé who bare Dionysus rouser of 
Bacchanals, [lord of merry revellings] and dances 
that bear the prize.* 


1 of Hermes, disguised as a shepherd 2 founder of 
Memphis 3 the Egyptians 4 in the contest of 
dithyramb choruses 





1 resumptive 2 PA 


1 Ey 
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15 (xix)-15 A 
"las 


A ue eae 


Sardpta wor’ év evpvxdpe]! 


Eavéal “Nanedau{ povieoy] 
Tousvee pes KLOpar Sewxevy, |? 
or’ a ayeTO KANRLTE al pgov | 
Kopav OpacuKap|cios Icas] 
Miprnooay iot[pey’ és otxous] 
duyov Gavarov tlereuTav] 
ge [C@ apy oraccas}? 

avaklaros Tocedl sav] 

10 ixmous 7é of loav[éuovs] 

£9. TiXevpav’ és éver[tpévav méurev rapa] 

Npucac moos violy ”.Spnos]. 


oO 


. . . . . . 


15 A 


Sch. Pind. Js. 4. 92 [xpaviois ippa tévav | vaby Moceidwvos 
€pégorvta oxébai]: idles thy ’Avtatéy not Tey tévwr TaY iTTw!- 
hévev Tors Kpavlos épemew roy Tod Tlowedavos vadv robo ‘yap 
igtopobor thy Opie Atouhdyy moety. Baxxvdtdyns 5& Evnvoy 
én trav Mapricons uynotipwy, of b& Oirduaoy, ds Sopoxags. 


1 ]}. 1-12 restored by Headl. (1), Wil. (2), # (3), K (4, 5, 
9), J (6, 8), Bl. (7), A-£ (11), Reinach (12) 2 cf. Simon. 
86 (29 Bgk) 3 prob, written as part of lL. 7; cf. 29. 148, 
and for the reverse, 29. 115 
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15 (xix)-15 A 
Ipas 


For THE SPARTANS 


Once in spacious Lacedaemon the faxen-haired 
daughters of the Spartans danced to such a song 
as this, when stout-heart Idas! led home that fair- 
cheeked maid the violet-tressed Marpessa,? when he 
had ‘scaped the end of death,? the day sea-lord 
Poseidon gave him a chariot and horses like the 
wind and ‘sent him to the son of gold-bucklered 
Ares? at well-built Pleuron . . . 


15 A 


Scholiast on Pindar [‘to make him cease from roofing 
Poseidon’s temple with the skulls of strangers ’]: The poet is 
peculiar in ascribing the roofing of Poseidon’s ‘temple with 
the skulls of defeated strangers to Antaeus; the story is told 
of the Thracian Diomede 3 ; but Bacchylides relates that 
Euenus did this with the suitors of Marpessa, and Sophocles 
ascribes the like to Oenomaiis. 


1 son of the Messenian Aphareus 2 daughter of Euenus 
king of Pleuronin Aetolia 3 see the next fr. 4 Euenus 
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16 (xx)-17 [Kdooavdpa 1] 

Sch. Pind. O2. 10. 83 [a tao: 58 rérpacw | ard Maytweas 
Sduos]: 6 5& Afduuos oftw Kablornor Toy Adyov' THy Mavrweay 
gnoiv elvat iepay Tlovedavos, Kal maparivera: tov BarxvAlonv 
A€yovTa obTw 

Tlocedaviov ws 

Mavtivées tpiddovta yadxodardddorow €v 
aotiow hopedvrTes 

[ag’ imsortploda ro[Aos] ? 


17 
Serv. den. 11. 95 [versis Arcades armis]: lugentum more 
mucronem hastae non cuspidem contra terram tenentes, 
quoniam antiqui nostri omnia contraria in funere faciebant, 
scuta etiam invertentes propter numina illic depicta, ne 
eorum simulacra cadaveris polluerentur aspectu, sicut 
habuisse Arcades Bacchylides in Dithyrambis dicit. 


18 [Aaoxdwr] 


Ibid. 2. 201: sane Bacchylides de Laocoonte et uxore eius 
vel de serpentibus a Calydnis insulis venientibus atque in 
homines conversis dicit. 


19 [Ilédoy] 


Sch. Pind. O/. 1. 37 [érei viv Kadaps A€Bntos EkeAc KAWOA]. 
. 6 be Baxxvalins roy Médoma thy ‘Péav A€yer byidoa Cey-> 
Kabeioay Cmaaw> TH A€BnTt. > 


1 ef. Porph. Hor. @. 1. 15 (quoted above p. 85), and Sch. 
Stat. Theb. 7. 330 2 this line so restored by Bl. occurs 
with parts of ll. 1-3 in the Great Papyrus; a6 or 4¢’ must 
there have been written at the end of 1. 3; 1. 4 is not in Sch, 
Pind. 3 B: mss 8a Tob A€Bn7es 
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16 (xx)-17 
Cassannrat 


Scholiast on Pindar: [and with the four-horse chariot, 
Samus of Mantinea’]: Didymus gives the following ex- 
planation:—Mantinea is sacred to Poseidon, compare 
Bacchylides : 

[See] how the Mantineans, with Poseidon’s trident 
as the blazon of their brass-bedizened shields, from 


their horse-breeding city .. 2 
17 

Servius on Vergil dencid [the funeral of the hero Pallas— 
‘The Arcadians with arms reversed]: That is, holding in 
mourning fashion the point, not the butt, of the spear to the 
ground ; for our ancestors reversed everything at a funeral, 
even inverting their shields lest the likenesses of the Gods 
depicted on them be polluted by the sight of a corpse,— 
which likenesses the Arcadians had on their shields, according 
to Bacchylides in the Dithyrambs.* 


18 
[Laocoén] 


The Same (the death of Laocoén]: Bacchylides certainly 
speaks of Laocoin and his wife and of the serpents coming 
from the Calydnian Isles and being turned into men. 


194 
[PeLops] 
Scholiast on Pindar [Tantalus’ cannibal feast]: . . . Bac- 


chylides declares that Rhea (not Zeus) restored Pelops by 
putting him back into the cauldron, 


1 Neue-Bl., comparing Serv. on den. 11, 93 2 perh. 
from a list of Greek forces in Cassandra’s prophecy ot the 
Trojan War (Bl.); ef. Porphyrio (above, p. 85) 3 the 


Arcadians perh, were mentioned in a list of the Greek forces 
in the Cassandra 4 cf, Eust. 1909. 61 ; 
11g 
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20 [Trder's] 


Sch. Ar. -fr. 1536 [kal thy Baoirelay coi yuvain’ ~xew 5.5¢). 
gwuaTomoes Thy Bagidelay aitd To mpayua as yuraina. 
Evoporios, O71 Aros Buydrnp 7 fh Bagitela. Kal doxei 7d Kata Thy 
&bavasiay altn oikovopery, ny exer Kal rapa Baxxvarlin 9 *"AOnva, 
TE Tude Sadcovea thy abavaciar, 


21 [@uroxri7ys| 


Sch. Pind. P. 1. 100 [Aauvoder]- ta’tn 7H foropia Kal Baxxu- 
Alans cvupavel év Tots AivoauBais, O71 7 of “EAAnves éx Anurvou 
metetreiAavto Toy PidoxrTHr yy ‘EXévov wayTevoapevou eiuapto yap 
&vev ray ‘Hpakrciev Totev un ropOnOjvar 70 *TAtoy. 


Se 
TIPOSOAION 
29 


Stob. F7. 1G8, 26 +49 [671 86? yervalws depen Ta mpoomintorta 
eras avOpérous Kal nar’ aperhy (hy dgeldovtas} BaxxvAidov 
Moog 08twr: t 

azp. Els a opos, pia Bpotoict? evrvyias 060s, 
Ovpor ei TLS exon aneve A dvvarat 
btatereiv Slovt Os &€ pupla pev audiroret 
dpevi, 
vo 6¢ map’ apdp te Kai vinta peddovT@Y 
Xap 
éov lanrerat Kéap, (aKapTov Exel Tove. 
avt. vt ap édadpov 73 azpaxt déupopevov 
Covey Kapolav; ... 

1 mss rpoowdiav 2 mss insert éovly 3 mss insert éo7” 
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20 


[TypeEvs] 

Scholiast on Aristophanes [‘and have Kingship for your 
wife ’]: He personifies Kingship asa woman. According to 
Euphronins this is because Kingship is daughter of Zeus; and 
she appears to preside over the immortalisation-department, 


which in Bacchylides belongs to Athena, where she promises 
immortality to Tydeus.? 


21 
[ PuttocTETEs | 


Scholiast on Pindar {‘ from Lemnos’]: This account tallies 
with that of Bacchylides in the Dithyrambs in making the 
Greeks fetch Philoctetes from Lemnos at the prophetic 
bidding of Helenus. It seems that it was fated that ium 
should not be taken without the bow of Heracles. 


Book IV 
PROCESSIONALS 
22 


Stobaeus Anthology [Ot the need of bearing one’s lot like a 
gentleman, because we are human and ought to live according 
to virtue]: Bacchylides Processtonals :— 


One goal there is, one path, of mortal happiness, 
the power to keep a heart ungrieving to life’s end, 
Whoso busieth his wits with ten thousand cares and 
afflicteth his spirit night and day for the sake of 
things to come, the labour of such an one beareth no 
fruit, For what ease is there left us if we keep the 
heart astir with vain lament??... 


1 cf. Apollod. 3. 75 2 the last sentence, is quoted 
separately but is thought to belong here 


T2I 
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23 


Ibid, 98. 25 [epi rod Biou, bts Bpaxs nal ebtedhs xal pporti- 
dwy avauertos]: Baxxvaidouv Mpocodiwr } 


qmavtecot Ovatotat bai- 
pov érétake Trovovs ad\NoLowW adAXovS. 


FE’ 
HAPOENEION 
24 


Plut. Aus. 17 [1. apuomayr]- od« jyvdes 5& (6 TlAdrwv) Sr: 
ToAAa Awpia mapOévera® "AAxpart Kal ThivSdpw nal Stpwridn Kal 
Barxvaldn wemoinras. 


Ss! 
THOPXHMATON 


25 
Stob, Fl. 11. 7 [w. aAndelas]: BaxxvaAldov 'Tmopxnuater 
Avéta pev yap? riBos 
pavves XYpvcov' av- 
dpav & apetav codiav * te 
TAYKPATHS ELEY EL 
x ‘ 
adrdbea... 


26-26 A 


heil An. Gr. 7, 21 [x. dvpmdxpov]: 6 de 


> rs 
avTds KadeiTa Kal 
Kpntixés, &s Tay Kpntayv émwonoavtay 7d 


eidos Tov Totovrou 


1 mss mpocpdiav 2 mss insert &AAa 3 mss also 
omit ydp,.gem omits pev yap “ gem cola with some 
mss 
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23 


The same [on the shortness and vanity of life and how full 
it is of trouble]: Bacchylides Processionals :— 


God hath laid toils upon all men, one upon this 
and another upon that. 


Book V 
MAIDEN-SONGS 
24 
Plutarch Jusie [the ‘modes ’]: Plato was well aware that 


many Dorian Maiden-Songs have been composed by Aleman, 
Pindar, Simonides, and Bacchylides. 


Book VI 
DANCE-SONGS 
251 

Stobaeus Anthology [on Truth]: Bacchylides Dance- 
Songs :— 

For gold is disclosed by the Lydian touchstone, 
and the worth and skill of a man is proved by 
almighty Truth. 


26-26 A? 


Keil Analecta Grammatica [on the amphimacer, - vu —-]: 
It is also called a cretic because this kind of rhythm was 


1 cf. a ‘gem,’ prob. itself a touchstone, described by Caylus 
Rec. d’ Ant. V. pl. 50. $ and Sch. 77. 16. 57 2 cf. Dion. Hal. 
Comp. 25(tg@ mapa BaxxvAléy), Ath. 14. 631c, Ael. H. A. 6. 1, 
Luc, Scyth. 11, Ach. Tat. 5. 12, Lact. ad Stat, Theb. 2. 721 
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pvOuod. ols kal rd imdpxnua dvapéperar pire de TA Swopxjuata 
TOUT’ TS Todi KaTameTpErTOat, olov: 


Ody Spas Epyov ots auBoras, 
adra ypvoaty.6os “Itwvias 
yen wap’ ebdatsarov vaor ér- 
Govras aB8pov te SetEar. 


26A 


Lact. ad Stat. Zhel. 7. 330 [Itonaeos et Alalcomenaea 
Minervae | agmina]: in qua Itonus regnavit, Herculis filius ; 
haec civitas Boeotiae est. hinc Bacchylides Minervam Itoniam 
dixit et 


*"ARarKopevny 1 


significavit. hie Bacchylides Graecus poeta est quem imitatus 
est Horatius in illa oda in qua Proteus Troiae futurum narrat 
excidium, 


27-28 [eis Ajior | 


Heph. 43 (wm. maiwvixot]: dednrto6e Ge Gre kal 6Aa douara 
Kpntixa cuvTideral, domwep xa: mapa BaxxvAlon’ 


°C) mepixrertée AGN’, ayvoncew péev ov o EXTropat 


28 


Sch. Call. Ded. 28 [ei de Any moddes oe wepitpoxdwow aoidal]- 
ai ThuvSapov kal Barxvalsov. 


1 Mitscherlich; mss Alchomenen, -em 
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invented by the Cretans, to whom is also attributed the 
hyporcheme or dance-song, in which this foot is commonly 
employed ; 5 Compare 

This is no time for sitting or delay ; go we rather 
to the fair-wrought temple “of Itonia? of the golden 
aegis, and there show forth some delicate thing. 


26A 


Lactantius on Statius Thebaid [Phe Itonaeans and the ranks 
of Minerva the Protectress’]: Where reigned Itonus son of 
Hercules; it is a city of Boeotia. Hence Bacchylides calls 
Minerva Itonia and 


the Protectress. 


This Bacchylides is the Greek poet imitated by Horace in 
the Ode (i.°15) in which Proteus foretells the destruction of 
Troy. 


27-28 


[To De1os] 


Hephaestion Handbook af Metre [the Paeonic]: It should 
be made clear that whole poems, too, are composed in cretics, 
as for instance in Bacchylides: 


O far-famed Delos, I hope thou wilt not fail to 
know again 


28? 


Scholiast on Callimachus Hymn to Delos [{‘and if very 
many songs run about thee’}: That is, songs of Pindar and 
Bacchylides. 


' Itonian Athena at whose temple at Coronea the Pan- 
Boeotian Festival was held, ef. Alc. 6 2 or a Processional ? 
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Zz 
ETLINIKON 
29-41 British Museum Pupyrus 733:% 


29 (i) A-E ["Apyetw Kel raidt wuxrq (?) “Io6uta] 


(The first 1102 lines of this ode are mutilated or missing from 
Brit. Mus. Pap. 733, but we may compare for their contents :— 
(a) Pind. Paeans 4. 42 [7. Ackibéas]: Tépas 3° édv | elmev age 
(Evgavrsos): ‘Tpéw Tot mode pov j Aros ‘Evvogibdav te Bapuxrumoy. | 
xOdva tol mote Kal orparoy &Opoov | wéubav wepauyg Tpidbovrt 
te | és roy Baby Taprapor, éuay | warépa AimévTes Kal bAov 
ofkov evepicéa. °—(b) Callim. Atria 3. 1 (Ox. 2 ap. 1011) 64 [7. 
Kéw]: év a 5Bow Oavardyv TE ieepavvioy, év be yontas | TeAxivas 
MaKkapwy T ovK adeyorra Je@y | NAC Anuévakta yépwv éveOHKaTO 
déAros, | kal yphuy Maxedw unrépa AekiBéns, | is povvas Ore 
vijoov averpemov ceiver’ aditpijs | UBpios aonnGe’s EAAiTov GOavaTot 
—(c) Sch. Ov. 16. 475: Macelo® filia Damonis dicitur cum 
sororibus fuisse ; harum hospitio usus Iupiter, cum Telchinas 
quorum hie princeps erat corrumpentes invidia successus 
omnium fructuum fulmine interficeret, servavit. ad quas cum 
venisset Minos cum Dexione concubuit ; ex qua creavit 
Euxantium unde Euxantidae fuerunt.—(d) Nonn, Dion. 18. 35 
Zijva kal AréAAava BA teiviaoe Maxedrd .. 4—(e) Ts. Theog. 
81 Matr. An. 580 é« be Tod Katappéovtos aiparos Tay woplay 
ev wey TH yh yeydvacr tpeis “Epwies mp&rov, |) Teroupdyn, 
Meyarpa, kal ’AAnKTa aby tavTas:® | Kal civ aitais of réacapes 
évomacrol TeAxives, | Axtatos, Meyadnowos, “Opuerds re kal 
Avkos, | obs Baxxvalins pév gnot Neuécews Taptapov, | BAA 
tives 5€ A€youar THS Vis TE Kal Tov TdyTov.) 


1 see p.92notel ? according to Blass, seebelow  ° ms 





Macedo 4 mss MakéAdAwy and a lacuna 5 ms tovrols 
1 see p. 93 note 1 2 the victory is recorded in a 4th 
cent. list of victors found at Ceos, now at Athens 3 Calli- 


machus’ authority, Xenomedes, a mythologist of ¢. 450 B.c. 
4 according to other scholia, all except Macelo, who was 
struck by lightning with her husband at her wedding 
because he invited all the Gods but Jupiter. This episode may 


not have formed part of the version used by B., ef. Pindar 
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Book VII 
VICTORY-SONGS 
20-41 from a Papyrus of the last Century b.c.:} 
29 (i) A-E 
For ArGeius cr Cros, Vicror IN THE Boys’ 
Boxitxe-Matcn at Tue Isramus 2 


The first part of this Ode seems to have contained an invocation 
lo the Muses and an address to Corinth as the seat of the Isthmian 
Festival, and passed on to the story of Minos and Dexithea, a 
story which is preserved as follows :—(a) Pindar Pacans [on 
Dexithea]: Euxantius told them the marvel that once befel 
him :—‘ Surely I fear war with Zeus and the loud-thundering 
Earth-Shaker. Surely their levin-bolt and trident sent a 
land and its people every man into deep Tartarus, all but my 
mother and her well-walled house ’—(5) Callimachus Origins : 
And therewithal insolence and a lightning-death, and likewise 
the wizards the Yelchins and Demonax who so foolishly 
flouted the blessed (:ods—these the old man 3 did put in his 
writing-tablets, and aged Macelo mother of Dexithea, them 
twain that alone the Immortals left unharmed when they 
overturned an island for its sinful insolence. (c) Scholiast on 
the Zbis: It is said that Macelo and her sisters were 
daughters of Damon, and that Jupiter having enjoyed their 
hospitality saved them‘ when he struck the Telchins, of 
whom Damon was chief, by lightning for maliciously blight- 
ing all the fruits of the earth. To these daughters came 
Minos, and was united with Dexione, and begat Euxantius 
father of the Euxantidae. Compare also(d) Nonnus Dionysiaca : 
Macello entertained Zeus and Apollo at one [board]; and (e) 
Tzetzes Theogony: From the blood which dripped from the 
mutilated Uranus and entered the earth sprang first the 
three Furies Tisiphone, Megaera, and Alecto, and with 
them the four famous Telchins, Actaeus, Megalesius, 
Ormenus, and Lycus, whom Bacchylides calls Sons of 
Nemesis and Tartarus but some authorities of Earth and 
Sea. 
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29 (i) 


oTp.a (contained 1 in ll, 3-8) 
Tlvepioes . . . yatas ee ... euBovrou 
ivan Peck Nupdos] . 


avt. @ re ale an ll, 13-14") 


o Ueédoros Atrrapas 
vacov Oeoduator TAAL 


eT. a (perhaps in l. 19) 
[ud’ dp|wacuy inmous 


avr. 8 (perhaps in Ul. 38-39) 


ixnltee cuver|vev 


ae i 4 (perhaps in ll. 48-58) 
liorou_ “pyot Koplat|... perippovos r[vov} 
. . [ap\xatay oe aveipots ados 
. lalpyats dedou 
pues (perhaps in Il. 73-81) 
[Malxehw cé.. [pedladaxaros . . er 
evvan. .. rpoapiover Té vw] ® a 


saivovr bree soya pev oTépopat . . 
appaner dua... wevia.. - [ped] yer|e] 
mapTaviy... 
(27 lines lost) 
1 according to Blass’ conjectural arrangement 2 from 


Sch. Pind, OZ, 13.1 mpé8upor nal Odpas eiwbact xadretv Thy KépivOov, 
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(lines 1-8 perhaps contained 4 
Pierians ... . Isthmian land . . son-in-law of 
shrewd Nereus . .*) 


(22. 13-14 were perhaps 
O God-built gates of Pelops’ shining isle *) 


(1.19 perhaps contained 
[harnessed] horses to a chariot) 


(Ul. 38-9 perhaps 
for lack of husbands) 


(Ul. 48-58 perhaps 


girls at the loom . . . . sweet-hearted sleep... . 
ancient city . . . . margin of the sea . . rays of the 
Sun) 


(2, 73-81 perhaps 
and Macelo . . lover of the distaff . . to the 
flowing [river?] . . and addressed [him?]. . in be- 
guiling accents . . I lack . . with atwo-edged grief 
. poverty . . flee ye (?) altogether . .) 
(27 lines lost) 


1 Blass placed conjecturally what he considered the frag- 
ments of the first four columns (110 HL.) of this ode; they 
are too mutilated and their position too much in doubt for 
them to be printed here in full 2 Poseidon, husband of 
Amphitrite 3 Corinth 





Bead 7d Thy apxhy } TéAos elva: MeAoTwovyi rou Toy Lobudy, wy ddvpoy 
&E rots cis MeAowdvynooy atedAopevars. Barxvdtins: “QO Méromos 
KTA. 3 cf. Apoll. Pron. Gram. Gr. 1.1, 84 
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vee lapel! 


mie TpirdTa. petla xeivay] ? 
faulepe 3 \ivews apijios 
ipruvev aiohorpupvols 
115 vaval TevtijKcovta atv Kpntay ouirw: 


rh 


otp.s Aros Edxretou b€ éxa- 
tt Babutwvov Kopav 
AckiPéav ddpacer" 
Kal Ol NiTvrev Hutcv AawY 
120 avépas apnipinrous, 
Totow TohvK pn prov xBova 
velwas, aT om héwy wer” és 
Kvwoov (yeptav Todt 
avt.s Baatred’s Etpwriaéas. 
125 dexatw 6 Evfavteov 
nui tee elmroKapos 
[viuda deplexvdéli vaca]? 
~vv-—]+ rpvtalvy] 


j--v—Kjedp[-v — 
(8 lines lost) 


[- uv - Aduewvos ddrlvEav® Ovyatpes 


otp. 6 mon[wy és véaly | 7 BaGvoci- 
140 erov[* éx TolD" per yévos 
eT RETO Kapreponetp 
*Apyetols odoto] > Aéovros 
Oupoly éxwv], omote 
xpet[as<ou> cup |Soroi° paxas 
145 Toco 7 Aadpos, war plow 
T ov at oKkrapos Kjarwv,!® 
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Two days thereafter! in fifty poopéd ships gay- 
painted came warrior Minos with a meinie of Cretans, 
and by favour of Zeus the Fame-bringer did wed the 
buxom damsel Dexithea; and left unto her the half 
of his people, men apt to arms, dividing unto them 
that craggy land;? and so was gone sailing home, 
that king “of Europa’ s blood, to lovely Cnosus. And 
in nine months’ time his fair-tressed bride bare 
Euxantius % to be lord of that glorious isle .. . 


(8 lines missing) 


. . . when the daughters [of Damon] had fled [to 
a new and] sunshine-steeped home.4 Of his® seed 
came hardy-of-hand Argeius, who showeth® the 
heart of a destroying lion when he meeteth need of 
battle, came nimble-of-foot, and not without portion 
in the many noble gifts that his father Pantheides 


1 after the visit of Zeus and Apollo to the daughters of 
Damon? —? Ceos 3 described by the scholiast on Apol- 
lonius of Rhodes i. 86 as the father of Miletus 4 Coressus ? 
5 Euxantius’? if Argeius hailed from Coressus (Kopnaads) near 
Tulis, and the story of the Maidens («épa) was a local etymo- 
logising myth, we have the explanation of the appearance of 
the daughters of Damon in this ode (Festa) ® the Gk. is 
‘hath,’ confusing the permanent attribute with the oceasional 





'T omit brackets where the supplements are reasonably 
certain: before a + letter-bottoms as of «rps as 3 Bi. 
© dp0d5ixov (Wolff) or morplBiov (J) would fit; éouduevoy too 
long 5 EF, not Jug 8 E 7 or é« ras 5’ Barnett, 
other suggestions too long SE (a lost by haplogr.) ; 
Jebb’s ypetés ti cupBodot ‘and Blass’s xpetds — epBodrot Loth 
too long 10 Housman 
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avt.€ toca IWav[Oéida «dutd]ro- 
fos "AtroA@v OTraceD 
audi 7 iatopla 
150 Eetvev re Podavope Tima 
eb O€ Naywr Xapitov 
3 : : 
TOAAOLS Te Pavjacbels Bporay 
aiay’ ékvocev révte Trai- 
bas peyawitous NeToOv" 
KaMpe webaiones tye ; 
éx.€ tav &va of Kpovidas 
156 UwWituyos “IoPutdrxov 
OijKxev av7’ ebepyeoiav, uTapav T ar- 
AwY otehdvev €riporpov. 
gayi Kai bacw péytorov 
an oY . , a 
160 KvCoOS Eyety dpeTay: TrOdD- 
é ; er 
Tos d€ kal Serdoiow dvOpemeor dutrel,2 


a7p.9 0dr & abkew dpévas av- 
Epés, 6 8 ed Epbav Oeors 
edmids kudporépa 
165 caiver Kéap: & 8 bytelas 
Ovaros éor érayer, 
Cwew Tt am oixelwv exer, 
mpwrors épifer’ mavti tot 
Téepris dvOpwrov Bio 
avt.n érretat voodw ye voowy ® 
171 wevias 7 duayarov. 
ioov 6 7 adveos (- 
Heipet pweyddov 6 Te pelav 
Tavpotépwr: To bé may- 
175 tev ebwapeiy ovdev yrAUEL 
Avaroiowy, AXN alei ta pev- 
youra difnvrat xuyeiv. 
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had of the Lord of Archery, were it in the art of 
healing, were it in the kindly service of strangers ; 
aye and much had Pantheides won of the Graces, and 
a marvel was he become to many men, ere he passed 
away and left the five sons of great repute, of whom 
to one because of his father’s well-doing the high- 
throned son of Cronus hath given many bright 
wreaths,! and now hath made him victor at the 
Isthmus. 

I say and ever shall, that the greatest honour 
belongeth to virtue and valour ;* though wealth may 
be found walking with cowards and is fain enough 
to exalt a man’s spirit, a nobler hope doth cheer the 
heart of one that is good to the Gods; and if, for all 
his mortality, he hath dower of health and can live 
on what is his own, then vies he with the first, 
Disease and helpless poverty apart, every human life 
is attended of delight. The poor desireth small 
things as much as the rich desireth great; to have a 
plenty of everything is no pleasure to mortal men, 
rather seek they to cateh that which flies them. 


1 the Inscription mentions a victory of Argeius as ayéveios 
or ‘beardless youth’ at Nemea; but that would be later 
than this, in which he is still competing among the aides or 
boys ? the Gk. has the single word aperd, which varies in 
meaning between virtue and valour or prowess 





1 Kenyon 2 of. Plut. Aid. Poet. 14 (paqwuey murthy xddos 
KTA,, Omitting papi Kal) 2 P votlow)ly 
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é7.n ature? Kovpotatat 
Oupov Sovéovat péptpmvat, 
180 docov av fon ypovov dy éXayev TE- 
pav? apeta & éripoxOos 
x a : | A 
meD, tehevtadeioa & opdas 
[avdpi cla? edte Oavn rew- 
[ee roku ]SjAwTov4 evKreias dyarpa. 


30 (ii) 
TO AUTO 
atp. "Afi ‘Eov, | & oeuvodorerpa Djpa, 
és Kéov t iepav Xapito- 
vU_OY hépova’ ayyediav, 
dre paxas Ppacvyerpos °° Ap- 
5 yelos dpato vixav 
avr. KarOY & dvépvacev Ga’ év kredvyw 
aby eve "Ic8 pod fabéav 
AerovTes EvEavtiéa va- 
cov évedetEapen éESbop7)- 
10 KovTa suv atepdvotow 
em. Karel dé Moda’ avfryerns 
yAvKelay adrOv Kavayar, 
ryepaipova’ éivixiors 
TlavOeida pirov vidv. 


1 BE: P bytwa (but a Greek could not avoid taking this 
with 6vudv) 2 Maas: P xp. rovd’ edaxev tTiudy: but un- 
metrically, and tévde should be todroy 3 BL ‘K 
5 K: &itev & (Blass) would fit, but we need a vocative, 
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He whose heart is stirred by most vain solicitudes, 
he getteth his honour only for his lifetime ; as for 
virtue, it may give a man toil, but well completed 
it leaveth him, even though he die, a right enviable 
monument of fame.} 


30 (ii) 
For THe Samer 2 


Up, thou giver of things revered, make haste, O 
Rumour, to holy Ceos with a message of gracious 
words, and say that Argeius hath gotten him victory 
in the battle of sturdy hands, and brought to mind 
all the feats which we of the sacred isle of Euxantius 
have displayed with wreaths threescore and ten at 
the famous neck of Isthmus, and that the native 
Muse is calling up the sweet babble of the flutes and 
honouring the dear son of Pantheides with strains of 
victory.3 


1 though this Papyrus must have had av8pi, Bacch. perh. 
wrote dpi &v5pa, ‘well completed it setteth him up, and 
when he dies he leaves a right enviable,’ etc. 2 perh. an 
announcement of the victory celebrated in the previous ode, 
written at Corinth by Bacch. and sent as a letter to Ceos 
3 i.e. Bacch. is preparing Ode 29? 





for the only 3 extant Epinicia of Bacchytides which have no 
vocative are incomplete ; cf. 37. 1 8 P @pacuxeip i 
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31 (iii) 
5 , yS ‘ib 
lépwvt Supakocio 
immo "OdXvpTia 


, ’ , Ss 4g , 
oTp.a “ApigtoxapTov Lunedias xpéovoar 
Adpatpa iogtépavoy Te Kovpav 

buver, yAvevdwpe Krelot, Goas 7 ’O- 
AvpTLOspoous ‘lépwvos im7ous. 
av7.a’ [tev]701 yap cvv trepoyw Te Nixa 
6 [atv Aylraia te Tap’ edpvdivav 

PArpéov, rode Alecvopéveos COnxav 
wv a if PA e nn 
oN Btov tléxos? otehavw|p kuphoat, 
’ a , ne ‘ ? a 3 
ét.a’ pone 6€ Al aos areipwr: | 
w A tpicevdaiulev avip,|* 
a X ‘ A 
ds mapa Zyvos Aayov 
TAEioTapyov ‘EXNavov yépas 
olde Tupyodevra TAOUTOP 11) EAA L- 
hapéi kpiTTew cKOTO. 


oTp. 8 Bpver pev iepa Bovdurors ¢ coptais, 
16 Spvovor prro€eviars ® dyuiat: 
Adprer O° UT0 Mappapuyais 0 Xpuaos 
vYdalddrTwY TpiTOdaV GtabevTaY 
avt.B' mapoie vaod, TOAL péytoTov ddoos 
20 DoiSov rapa Kaotanrias peéO pots 
Aergor ovemouct. Geov Geov tts 
dyraiverer, o 0 yap apioros OARwv® 
év. 8’ érret Tore wal éapacimmou 
Avélas dpyayétar, 


1 EB, cf, 33. 48, not cevovro nor ¢épovto, which are too 
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31 (ili) 
For Hierro or Syracuse 


Vicror iN THE Four-Horse Cuartor-Race at 
O.ympra t 


Of Demeter that ruleth noblest-fruited Sicily, and 
of her daughter the Maid of the violet wreath,? sing 
now thou. joy-bestowing Clio, and with them praise 
the swift steeds that ran for Hiero at Olympia. For 
with Victory the pre-eminent and Glory sped they 
beside the broad swirls of Alpheus, where they have 
made the happy child? of Deinomenes to win a 
wreath, and a multitude past number hath cried 
‘Ho for a thrice-bless¢d man who possesseth of Zeus 
the widest-ruling office of all Greece and knoweth 
how to keep towered wealth unhidden of the black 
mantle of darkness ! 

Rife are the shrines with festal offering of oxen, 
and rife also the streets? with hospitalities ; and 
bright shines the flashing gold where high and rich 
wrought tripods have been set before the temple, 
in Phoebus’ great precinct that is served by the 
Delphians beside the streams of Castaly.5 To the 
God should we bring our honouring gifts, to the 
God; for therein lies the best of ip good-fortune ; 
witness the lord of horse-taming Lydia; when Sardis 


1 p.c. 468 ? Hiero was hereditary priest of Demeter 
and Persephone (Hat. 7. 153) 3 Hiero + of Syracuse, 
where this ode is performed 5 the pedestals have been 
discovered on the Sacred Way at Delphi, see on Simon, 170 





long 2 y[ovov}] too long 3 Blass * Kenyon 
5 Richards: P -:cs © P ayAaileBw yap KTA. 
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25 edte Tay Ten[pwpevar|! 
Znvos Tere[codoar xpilow 
Laposes Tepraly éddwoav otplata, 
Kpoicov o xpucalopos] 


oTp.t/ purak "ArodrAwv. [0 8 és alearrov 
apa 


30 porwy modu[daxpuoly ovK« Euedrre 
pipvery tt [Sovrdocu|vav, wupay Oé 
yvarxoTeryéos 7[pomapot lev atrdas 

avt.o vajnoat’, &vGa culy droxye] Te Kedva 
oop evTAoKapos T é7éSaw aralaiov] 

35 Ovyatpact Supopévars: yépas 8 és 
aivvy ai€épa oerépas detpas 

> , L ae L a 
er. = yéyover: “TrépPie daipuov, 
mov Gewy éotiv yapes ; 
A \ , ” 
mov be Aatoidas ava ; 
40 [€ppova |i? ’AdvdzTa Sopot, 
3 [ove adexvet|t[ac w’ drowa] prvpiw 
od 2 f 3 B a Se 
[ov mporewh’ ayadpdto |p, 
atp.6 [ar aiderar Avdov radratoly dotv, 
| [howiecerar aiparte ypuco sivas 
45 UaktwX0s, dereediws yuvaixes 
€& eixtitwv peyapwy ayovtau 
avt.6' ta mpocbe 84 éyOpa gira: Oaveiv 
YAUKLOT OV. 
eS s \ Ld z t 
toe cite, Kat aBpoBdtav Kédevoev 
eo ‘ , a \ 
anew EvrAtvov Souov. ekrayov b€ 
Kn , , jc test \ a 
50 mapbévor, diras 7 dva patpl yelpas 
’ , a e b ‘\ 
ér. 8 éBaddov' o yap rpodavys Ova- 
Toto éyOtatos povwv. 
3 ae 3 \ tal X 
GNX’ éret Seevod mupos 
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fulfilled the sentence delivered her by Zeus and was 
taken by the host of the Persians, Croesus was saved 
by Apollo of the golden bow. Aye, when he had 
come to that unlooked-for day, he would not await 
so woeful a lot as servitude, but had them build a 
pyre before his brazen-walled court and went up 
upon it with his trusty wife and his fair-tressed 
daughters wailing incessantly; and raised his hands 
towards high heaven and cried ‘Almighty Spirit, 
where is the gratitude of the Gods? where is the 
Lord that Leto bare? Fallen is the palace of 
Alyattes,? [and I have no requital of the] thousand 
(gifts I gave;3 rather is the ancient] city [of Lydus 
aflame, the gold-eddied Pactolus? [empurpled with 
blood], the women reft unseemly from the well- 
built houses. What was hateful once is welcome 
now; sweetest it is to die.’ 

So speaking he bade one of his soft-stepping 
men kindle the wooden pile. Whereat the maidens 
shrieked and threw ap their hands to their mother ; 
for death foreseen is the hatefullest death to man. 
Nevertheless when the shining strength of that 


1 Zeus? 2 father of Croesus, reigned c. 617-560 B.c. 
3 mponéume to give gifts, orig. processionally, cf. Aesch. 
Pers, 622, Theophr. Char. 30. 19 4 this river was said to 
carry gold-dust 





1 }}, 25-34 restored by Kenyon (25, 32, 34), Kenyon-Weil 
(36), Palmer (27), Jebb (29-31), Blass-Kenyon (33) =? Frick; 
mitvovew too long 3 ll. 41-43 £, 44 Kenyon—Blass (Jebb’s 
suggestions do not fit till 44 4 P mpdcbev 
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Aaurpov Sidi[Eev? pé]vos, 
55 Levs émictacas [pedarynev |Oés védos ? 
aBévvvev EavOaly drdya.] 
otp.€ amvorov ovdev bt Oeod? pélorpva 
Tevyer ToTe Aadoyevns “ATOANOY 
hépav és ‘TrepBopéous yépovta 
60 ovy Tanopvpols KaTévaccE KOUpAaLs 
avt.é€ bu’ evoéPevav, Tt wéeyiota Ovarav 
és ayadeav dvéreurbe Tivéo. 
écot ye pep “BAAGS exouow ov TS, 
ra) peyaivyte ‘Tépev,4 Geyer 
eT. € paper gé0 TAELOVa YpUaoV 
66 Aokia mena Bporay. 
[ev héyjecv® Tapert, Go- 
[tes w]) Herve TlalveTat, 
[Geode AH pide mor avdp apriov 
70 lnegpiov oKanTpov Aros 
atp.s' [tomdol|cav ze pépols Eyovt]a Movody: 
[os Sec]uaréa rote yerpt dnjav © 
[ynplasos ébapepov altt<is> dr Poly? 
agvxla cxorets.® Bpaylov edyta eldas: 
dvt.s [So0r]}Jecoa 8 édmis info dpéverow 
avopav | 
76 [epaplepicov: 1 68 goat exenepos 
[“ExaBol]dos eile Dépy[ ros vii] Ut 


Lur Sidicoev 2 ll 55-7 Kenyon (55), Palmer (56), 
Kenyon-£ (57) 3 6[eay too long 4 Anon. sugg. 
heytotatynr ‘I. 5 ll. 67-71 Blass (67, 70), eee (554, 
Herwerden (69), Kenyon (71) 6 BL-£; 72 ff. Jebb’s 


as 8 ev], éx’ &vjos, xaipija, oe aloaly, ae aie dat ]por 
are all too long, though his aJiv’ tjor]y, if so read, would fit; 
too long also are Blass’s yadalyés and [adovay ‘oh [xdvople, 
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awful fire rushed over them, then sent Zeus a 
black veil of cloud and quenched the yellow fame. 
Nothing that comes of the care of a ‘God passeth 
belief. So then, the Delos-born! did bear away 
that old king to the land of the Hyperboreans 
and there give him dwelling, him and his slender- 
ankled daughters, by reason of his piety, because 
he of all mankind had sent up the greatest gifts to 
hallowed Pytho. 

Yet of all the dwellers that are in Greece,? 
O illustrious Hiero, no man can say that any hath 
given to Loxias® so much gold as thou. If a man 
only batten not on envy, he will surely praise a 
favourite of Heaven, a lover of horses, a man of war, 
that holdeth the sceptre of the Lord of Laws, and 
eke hath share in the gifts of the violet-tressed 
Muses,—one who, though his hand was terrible once 
in war, looketh calmly now that he is old on a 
happiness that is from’ day to day, well knowing it 
to be short, Yet deceitful is hope unto the hearts 
of us creatures of a day, witness the Far-darting Lord 
of the Oracle,? who said unto the son# of Pheres, ‘ As 


1 the earlicst otferings of the Hyperboreans were to the 
Delian Apollo, according to Hdt. 4. 32% 2 Hiero may 
not be as rich as Croesus, but 3 Apollo 4 Admetus 
king of Thessaly, whom he served as neatherd 








Schwartz's a@ogadéja, and Kenyon’s 6 Bouxd]aos ee ie 
for air<is> cf. ocga<mis> 37.15; alts ail@- would tit, 
but the overlapping -y’ wonld leave too little space in 
the next line (-v’ a3¢a too long; Jebb’s alive répdily is too 
long even as a]ire <ré>phily 8 Jebb (but &ouxe): traces 
of a circumflex over ]2z and an erasure after cxomeis but no 
point ae 10 SoA. and émau. Jebb, the rest B ae On 
in 77 olay of}ros (Wil.) is too long even without iota adser. 
I4t 
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‘Ovartov edvta Xpr Subvpous aéEew 
ém.s ypwpuas, OTe T avptov deat 
lel € la Le 
80 podvor adtov daos 
VOT’ TeVTHKOVT ETEA 
Sway BaOvrNovtoy Terels. 
éowa Spay eippawe Oupov: ToUTO yap 
KEepoéwy v imépratov.. 


otp.& ppovéovre auveTa yapuw' Babs pev 
86 aibinp a dpiavtos: bdwp oé 7ovtov 
ov camera Suapoputos + & 6 ypuaos: 
avépt & ov Géuss Todov Tapévta 
avt.€ ynpas Odea abrus ayeanio ans 
90 ABav. apeTas rye pep ov puvivOn ® 
Rpotoy a apa gTwpaTL peyyos, arha 
Motcd viv tpéper. “lépwv, at & dABou 
én. C° xddduat’ éredetEao Ovarois 
avoea: mpagavre & ev 
95 ov péper KOT MOV oLO)- 
ma avy & arabeia Karay 
Kal MeNYAWATOU TIS LuYHoEL YapLY 
Kyias anbovos. 


32 (iv) 
TO aUTO 
[trots] vca 
atp.a “Ere & _Xupaxoaiav pirel 
TONW O XpuroKopas "Ar ddAwy, 
dat udeuiv oe ‘Tépwva ryepatper’ 
Tpitov yap Tap ouparor Uideipov yOoves 
1 E, cf. gopivw and goputés: P evppoctva 2 J (cf. 
unkivw): P pede 
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a mortal thou shouldest nurse two opinions, this, 
that thou wilt see but one more morrow’s sunlight, 
and the other that thou wilt have fifty years of a life 
of ample wealth. Cheer then thy heart by righteous 
deeds, for therein is the highest of all gains.’ 


I ery words the wise may understand: the deep 
sky is not to be defiled, the water of the sea doth not 
decay, gold cannot be tarnished ; but a man, he may 
not pass by hoary eld and then recover blooming 
youth, Yet virtue’s light waneth not with a man’s 
body, but is cherished by the Muse. Thou, Hiero, 
hast displayed before men the fairest of flowers; 
and one that hath sueceeded getteth no honour of 
silence; so there shall be a true tale of things well 
done, and along with it men shall praise the grace 
of the honey-tongued nightingale of Ceos.* 


32 (iv) 
For THE Same, 
Victor wita THE Four-Horse Cuariot at Pytuo% 


The golden-haired Apollo still loveth the city of 
Syracuse, and doeth honour unto Hiero the upholder 
of public right. For now a third time‘ is he sung 

1 Hiero was sick of a mortal disease, and died in the 
following year; Bacch. is imitating Pindar O72. 2. 98 
and i. 1 (476 B.c.) 2 the poet 3 470 B.c. 3; the same 
victory is celebrated by Pindar P, 1 4 he had won the 
horse-race at Delphi in 482 and 478 
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5 Tlvdcduxos deiderar 
> t 2 a 1 ‘ his 
@KUTOolwY apeTva|! our itTov. 
29.2 [Zevoxpareos Guyatep, cov : 
| [O€ Teed Geos marép|* dis dhexTop 
[udxap, é érrel Gédov |r vow 
10 [edAvpous éxaTov ep] Uuvous 
, t ’ > th 
op. 8 [xedadeovres ovK] icop- 
[po7row é éxovra Aixjas Taavrov ‘ 
Aewopéveds « Syepaipoper viov. 
mapertiy 6 év * ayxearowae Kippas pvxois 
15 podvov émxGovi WY TUOE 
bnoapevoyv otepavors épémtenv 
év0 T VOdupreovixas 
> , E f Xx a 
aecdoey. Ti péptepov 7 Oeotow 
pirov dovta TavtobaTav 
20 Aayyavely ato poipav écOAOr ; 


TO AUTO 


’ 
Kérate Orval 


, nad SS , 
a7Tp.a  Evpotpe Supaxooiwy 
va , , 
imToolynTwY oTPATAYE, 
ywoon pev loatepavoy 
Moicay yAuKvdwpor dyadpa, TOV ye viv 
5 al tis éteyPovier, 


1 Bl. and others (P ]:) 2 2: J’s supplements do not 
fit in 8-10 nor account for ce (13), and the poem was doubt- 
less addressed to somebody (see on 30, 1) 3 Headlain 
4B: DP mapeotiav 
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along with the prowess of swift-footed horses for a 
victory won beside the centre of a high-clitfed land 
at Pytho. 

{O daughter of Xenocrates,! the God doth honour 
to thy father], whose daughter's spouse is happy 
because we could not so honour the son? of Deino- 
menes that he should keep the scales of Justice 
level,2 [even were we to chant] right willingly 
[unto the skilful string an hundred] hymns of 
praise. 

Yet can we crown him with wreaths as the only 
man on earth who hath achieved what he hath done 
in the glens of Cirrha by the sea, aye and we can 
sing of two victories Olympian.4 What is better 
than to receive a share in all manner of good things 
because one is dear unto the Gods? 


33 (v) 
[For THE Sam_, 


Victor iN THE Horse-race aT Otynpia >] 


Blest leader of armies unto the chariot-whirléd 
men of Syracuse, thou if any man in this present 
world wilt judge truly of a joy-bestowing gift that 
is offered unto the Muses of the violet wreath. 


1 Hiero’s third wife, cf. Pind. Zs. 2 Arg., Sch. 0. 2. 29 
? Hiero 3 gyorvta proleptic, i.e, ‘so that he should have 
praise in proportion to his deserts’; it is not unnatural to 
regard ‘him’ rather than ‘us’ as the weigher, for the 
exploits are his and so is the praise as soon as ‘we’ give 
it 4 in the horse-race in 476 (celebrated in Ode 33) and 
in 472 5 pc. 476; the same victory is celebrated by 
Pindar OZ. i 
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Give thy unerring brain a gentle respite from its 
cares, and turn thy mind’s eye this way, to look if it 
was with aid of the buxom Graces that a guest-friend 
of thine renowned as a servitor of golden-coifed 
Urania wove the song of praise he sent to a 
renowned city from a sacred islet Fain would he 
pour the voice from his breast in praise of Hiero. 
Cleaving the deep sky aloft with his swift brown 
pinions the eagle-messenger of the wide-dominioned 
Thunderer putteth sure trust in his mighty strength, 
and the shrill-voiced birds, they cower in fear. No 
stay to him are the summits of the great earth nor yet 
the steepy billows of the unwearied brine, but in a 
void unabating sped by a breeze from the west, plies 
he his glossy plumage conspicuous to the eye. Even 
so for me now are there paths ten thousand every 
way to praise your prowess,? O ye lordly children 
ot Deinomenes,? by grace both of dark-haired 
Victory and of brazen-breasted War ;? may Heaven 
never weary of blessing you! Gold-armed Morn 
saw that storm-swift courser the tawny Pherenicus 


1 te. see if this is a good poem 2 Bacch. imitates 
Pindar Js. 3. 19 (p.c. 478.4) 3 Hiero, Polyzelus, and 
Thrasybulus (Gelo was dead) 4 ref. (chieily) ) to the defeat 


of the Carthaginians at Himera, b.c. 480 





1 Richards 2 Palmer: or better ai? Py uae OF 
‘epistolary past’: P meu|re: eAcevvay es modu 4 P adds 
6€: perh. @derev (LE), cf. BS. 75 5 Walker, despite Sch. 
Hes. Th. 116: P veparas § P rronow 7 P inserts wer 
8 Palmer: P vavet: cf. Pind. /s. 3. 19 ff 
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victorious beside the broad eddies of Alpheus and 
at hallowed Pytho.t I Jay hand to earth and swear 
that he hath never sped goalward fouled with the 
dust of fore-running horses; for his speed is the 
speed of the North-Wind as he flies "neath his safe- 
seated pilot to win for the hospitable Hiero new 
plaudits and another victory. 

Happy the man whom God hath made share in 
honours and hath given with that enviable lot life- 
long riches too. For no man on earth is fortunate 
in all things; witness the tale of that gate-breaker 
invincible? that child of sheen-levined Zeus who 
went down to the house of slender-ankled Perse- 
phone, for to fetch up to the light from Hades the 
jag-toothéd hound? that was son of Echidna the 
unapproachable. There was he ware of the spirits of 
hapless mortals, there beside the stream of Cocytus 
like leaves a-quiver in the wind on the gleaming 


ge, and 


shoulders of Ida where the sheep go grazing, 


1 of. Arg. Pind. Ol.i 2 Heracles sacked Troy, Oechalia, 
and Pylos 3 Cerberus 





1 Il. 50-53 cf. Stob. FT. 98. 26, 103. 2, Apost. 12. 65e 
? Jurenka: udy is too long 3 Palmer 
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among them outstanding the shade of that staunch 
wielder of spears, Porthaon’s son.+ 

And when the wondrous hero-child of Alemena 
beheld him in his shining armour, first drew he the 
shrill-twanging string to his bow’s end, and then. 
opening the lid of his quiver, picked out a bronze- 
headed arrow. But the ghost of Meleager appeared 
now close before him and spake as one that knew 
him well, saying, ‘Son of great Zeus, stay thou 
there and calm thy heart, and launch not vainly 
from thy hands a brute arrow against a dead man’s 
ghost. There’s naught to fear. The princely son 
of Amphitryon marvelled at his words and _ said, 
‘What God or man reared such a scion as this, and 
where? and who slew him? Sure the fair-girdled 
Hera will soon send the slayer of such an one 
against me also—albeit flaxen-haired Pallas, me- 
thinks, will look to that.’ 

Then answered Meleager weeping, ‘ Hard is it tor 
earthly man to bend the will of a God. Else would 


my father Oeneus the smiter of steeds have made 


1 Meleager 
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cease the wrath of rosebud-wreathéd Artemis, the 
reverend, the white-armed, when he besought her 
with the sacrifice of so many goats and red-backéd 
oxen. But nay, the Goddess-Maiden’s wrath was irre- 
sistible, and she sped a wide-mighted boar, shameless 
in battle, into the lawns of Calydon, where on the 
flood of his strength he went goring the vine-rows 
and slaying the sheep together with every man that 
came athwart his way. With a right good will and 
for six days together did we that were the flower 
of the Greeks maintain a loathsome warfare against 
him, and when God gave us Aetolians the mastery, 
we buried those that were slain by the violent 
onset of the squealing boar, Ancaeus to wit and 
Agelaiis the dearest of my trusty brethren whom 
Althaea bare in the far-famed palace of my father 
Oeneus ; aye, and with them did a dire fate destroy 
yet others; for Leto’s wily! huntress-daughter stayed 
not her wrath, and with a right good will fought we 
the stubborn Curetes for the tawny hide, And | 
slew in that fight, among many more, Iphiclus and 


noble Aphares the swift brethren of my mother; 


1 or warlike; the reference is to Artemis 





1 Kenyon: Payyedov * E; péptatovistoolong * #; 
mpds 8 or tay & would be too long 4 Housman 
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for hardy-hearted Ares distinguisheth not a friend 
in war, and the javelins go and come blindly from 
the hand ’gainst the lives of the foemen, and bring 
death to whom God will. 

‘With no thought of this, my ill-starred mother! 
the wily daughter of Thestius, plotted, fearless 
woman, my destruction, and turned key and took 
from the carven chest the swiftly-dooming log which 
Fate had ordained long before to be the bourne of 
my life.2 [It so fell out that I had overtaken before 
the walls of their ancient well-built city of Pleuron, 
whither they fled, the faultless figure of a man, to 
wit Daipylus’ valiant son Clymenus, and was in act 
to slay, when sweet life went faint within me and 
I felt strength fail—ah me!—and with my last 
breath wept my woe for the glorious youth that I 
must leave behind me.’ 

*Tis said that then for the only time was the 
eyelid of Amphitryon’s son, that never feared war- 
cry, wetted with a tear, because he pitied the fate 
of that suffering wight; and he answered him, 
‘Best were it for mortals never to be born nor ever 


1 Althaea ? i.e. burnt the log whose life was fated to 
go with her son’s, ef. Swinburne Afalanta in Calydon 





1 Brooks, or @yxAdcaca (Shackle)? P  eyxaavoaca 
2 Kenyon: Prove  * Jebb, ef. 32.90: P wwovda 4 Jebb: 
P roid’ with « erased and o altered toa  &* Stob. FU. 98. 27 
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to look upon the sunlight; but seeing no good 
cometh of these laments, one should speak of that 
he is like to accomplish. Is there, I ask thee, in 
the palace of warrior Oeneus an unwedded daughter 
like in beauty unto thee? I would fain make such 
an one my splendid bride.’ Whereat the ghost of 
the stedfast warrior Meleager answered him: 
‘ Deianeira left I at my home with the green of youth 
upon her sweet neck, unwitting still of the golden 
enchantress Cypris.’ } 

O white-armed Calliopé, stay thou here thy well- 
wrought chariot, and sing now of Zeus Son of Cronus, 
Olympian captain of the Gods, and of Alpheus’ 
never-wearying flood, of the might of Pelops,? and 
of Pisa, where the feet of the renowned Pherenicus 
won the race he hath come back from unto em- 
battled Syracuse with a leaf of happiness for Hiero.? 
Now we should thrust envy aside with both hands, 
and if any man succeed, give praise for truth’s sake. 
On this wise spake a man of Boeotia, Hesiod, servitor 


of the sweet Muses, ‘ Whomso the Immortals honour, 


1 Deianeira compassed H.’s death, cf. 11; the point is that 


Fate is fultilled in the end * Pelops’ grave was in the 
‘altis’ or sacred enclosure of Olympia 3 the garland of 


wild-olive which was the prize at Olympia 





1P rade ? Bruhn 3 Il, 193-4 Housman 
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34 (vi) 
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1B, cf, 38. 26 (ob éxrbs dixas would surely have been 


thought cacophonous) ae 3 Ff: P -ratwp 4 Wil, 
Platt 5 EB; gives a good contrast between mdpodey here 


and ge 8€ viv below; the ode is divided into 3 parts of 
3,6, 71 
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the good report of men doth follow him also. 
Readily am I persuaded! to send Hiero a faming 
voice without swerving from the path,* for from such 
praise spring good stocks which I pray the Great 
Gardener may keep undisturbed in peace.® 


St (vi) 
For Lacuon or Cros 
VicTOR IN THE [ Boys’ ] Foor-race ar Oryuepra+ 


The feet of Lachon have gotten him of most great 
Zeus the best of glories at the outpourings of 
Alpheus. Past number are the deeds for which 
voung men with wreaths thick upon their locks have 
sung erstwhile at Olvmpia for victories of vine- 
rearing Ceos in ring and in race-course. And now 
a hymn of Urania queen of song is chanted before 
thy house, O wind-footed son of Aristomenes, in 
honour of the victory in the foot-race with which 
thou hast given Ceos fame.® 


1 Hiero had evidently asked for the ode 2 ie. fmy 
praise is not more than the truth’ (exaggeration would 
invoke Nemesis against the person praised) 3 metaphor 


prob. from vine-cuttings or slips, which if they ‘take’ well 
are leit to lbccome trees, ef. Ale. Ox. Pap. 1788. 15. ii. 19; 
Bacchylides calls his native Ceos dumeAorpédos and doubtless 
knew the process well (34. 5) 1 pc. 452 ; ef. Oxryrh. Register 
Ox, Pap. 222, where the name is given as Adkwy (see on 29 
init.}; the Cean inscription gives Aayay Apiotoueveos stadiov 
twice among the Vemern victories 5 an untranslatable 
play upon the name Lachon suggests a happy omen ® the 
ode seems to have been performed as a grecting to the victor 
when he returned to Ceos 
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(first 8 lines of the antistrophe lost ; then 9 mutilated 
lines containing ratdas “EdAa- fav [Keov? mo]- 
AvdpeA[ ov], [axip]aroy & vey et Znvos év; then the 
Jirst 3 lines of the epode lost) 


6 


L)L 2-5 E, CR. 1923. 148 (uijves J) ® frags. 29 and 33 
(K) belong here (# and Lamacraft) 3 P must have omitted 
Ta < ih. 10-11 Housm. et al. (ed7’ Z): "Ap. patronymic as 
in Boeotian (no room for zaida in 11) 5 EF, but junction 
of 1. 12-17 with 11 and placing of ll. 26-34, though prob- 
able, is not certain 6 must have been compressed as 
ebSokos KéexAn- (9); cf. 11. 19, 31. 23, 40. 50 
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35 (vii) 
For THE SAME 


Thou radiant daughter of Time and Night, fifty 
months command thee, Day that art sixteenth at 
Olympia,? by favour of deep- rumbling Zeus to judge 
for Greece within a far-famed wall? both speed of 
nimble foot and pre-eminent might of limb ; and to 
whomsoever thou mayst award the chiefest meed of 
victory, he is forthwith called famous and much- 
envied among men. When thou gavest the wreath’s 
adornment unto Lachon son of Aristomenes [O then 
sure came unto] Chaerolas [in the earth] below a 
pious [medicine against] Death, that woeful silencer 
of lips 3 


(3 mutilated lines containing . . fatherland . 
newly decided . . childless ; 3 then 8 lines ioe? 
then 9 mutilated lines containing . . sons of the 


Greeks . . [Ceos’ isle] of many vines... a 
pure hymn of praise . . Zeus; then 3 lines 
lost) 


1 jnonths were local in Greece; 50 and 49 lunar months, 
alternately, separated the successive Olympic festivals, 
which lasted from the 11th to the 16th of the Elean months 
Apollonius or Parthenius. The boys’ events took place on 
the I4th, but the great banquet at the Prytaneum was on 
the last day, and it was then prob, that this ode was 
performed ? of the Altis 3 Chaerolas (for the name 
ef. Bechtel Gr. Personennamen, p. 463) seems to have been a 
kinsman, perh. grandfather, of the winner; somewhat as in 
Pind. P. 5. 98 ff., the winner’s wreath of victory, like an 
offering to the dead, gives his kinsman, who would have 
praised him but for death, temporary resurrection, as 
Pindar’s ode gave it to the ancestors of Arcesilas 
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év. Tl]uv@avu te unrobvtav 
e , 7 , \> , 
vuvémy Newéav te rat Topo. 
a © , , 
40 ya 0 EMO KT TOY Xepa 
KOUTUTOLaL’ CVV da- 
eta bé Tav NdpwTret Ypéos* 
ouTis avopwreyv xlad’”EAXa-] } 
vas aov* adtKe Xpovw 
45 mais éwy avip te 7[red- | 
vas é0é£aTo vias. 
= ‘ f fal la A <3 eS 8 3 
a Lev cepavveyyés, Kali éw apy|ypodiva 
a a ed 
oybaiow “AXpevod teréo[as pey]adoxreas 
Geodatous evyas, wept eplatt 7 d}ralcca]s 
50 yAavxov Aitwaridos 
a ? » a 
avon édatas 
év TléXomros Dpuyiou 
Krevols aéOXous. 


36 (viii) 
Adroudes DrELacio 
mevTdbrw Néwea 


atp.a@ Adtav, & ypucadaxatot Napites, 
TetotuBpotov Soint, érel 
d ‘ , 
Movoay ye* io8redapwv Oetos rpopatas 
evtuxos Drevodvtad Te Kal Nepeaiov - 
‘ > ‘ ws 
5 Znvos evOares médov 
€ a 56 5 6 PY 
buveiv, 661° undocaixtav 
OcéWev a AevKwAEVES 
“Hpa twepixretav aébrov 
lol rn 4 
apatov ‘Hpaxret BapidOoyyov déorta. 
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. . singing of Pytho and her sacrifiees, and of 
Nemea also and Isthmus.?  [ will lay hand to earth 
and make boast—and truth alone can set any matter 
in the light—that none ever, boy or man, hath 
received more triumphs among the Greeks in an 
equal time. O Zeus whose spear is the levin-bolt, 
on the banks of silver-eddied Alpheus too hast thou 
granted his prayers in a fulfilment famousing and 
God-given, and bestowed about his head the grey 
anadem of Aetolian olive? in the renownéd jousts 
of Phrygian Pelops. 


36 (vill) 
For AvuToMEDES OF PuHLIUs 
Vicror IN THE Five-Events aT NEMEA 


Ye Graces of the golden distaff, deign to bestow 
the repute that winneth men; for a divine spokes- 
man of the violet-eyed Muses? is ready to sing praise 
of Phlius and the thriving plain of Nemean Zeus, 
where white-armed Hera reared the ravening roaring 
lion that was the first of Heracles’ renowned labours. 

1 doubtless a list of the winner's victories 2 so called 


after Oxylus the Aetolian Heracleid ‘founder’ of [lis 
3 the poet 





1 Blass ? Headlam: P ev 3 il, 47-9, Blass (apy. 
Headlam) 4 Blass: P re 5 Kenyon: P ér 
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avt.a KeiOe howsxaomeoes npideor 
11 TpwTLaTov “Apyetov Kperot 
aOdyoav € en ‘Apyenopy? TOD EavOodepnns 
mépv’ awrevovta * Spaxwv Uméporos, 
capa wédAovTos Hovov. 
15 @ polpa ToAuKpatés: ov viv 
met? ‘Oixdetdas Tan 
oreixety és evavdpous ay[uias. | 
emis avOparov vdatpletrar vonula® 
ét.a & xai 707 “Adpao7ov Tar[aiortéar]* 
20 wéurev és OnBas UWoruveixei wrAayK[ ToS 
Boadoov.]*® 
Keivov an’ evdoewr aywvwy 
ev Nenég Kretvor BpoTav 
ot TpLeTet orepave 
EavOav épéyrwvtat Kopar. 
25 Adtounoes viv ye vind- 
cavti viv Caipav exer. 
a7p.8 mTevtadbraow yep ever perey Os 
aoTpev diaxpiver pan ® 
VUKTOS Sexopnvidos evpeyy 9s gedava’ 
30 totos “EXXavev bv arreipova KvKAOV 
daive Gavpactov déuas, 
durKov Tpoyoerdéa piTrTo@yv 
Kal peraudvaAnrov KkAadov 
axtégs és alvewvay TpoTéuTov 
35 aidép’ éx yetpos Boav w@pive® Kawv 
ee afAnravmapX. (no trace of correction of a to em) 
2 Neil: P avayevorta 3 Blass (not seeing, however, that Ja 
is visible): Jebb’s mpovolas is too long 4 Kenyon 5B: 


Blass’ Jrpoter[ belongs to 1. 76; cf. Ionic Bwléw, Aeol. Baednu:, 
Hoffm. Gr. Dial. 3. 370, 2. 296 6 With some hesitation I 
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There the crimson-shielded demi-gods that were the 
Hower of the Argives held the earliest jousts, held 
them for the sake of Archemorus slain in slumber 
by a huge and vellow-eved serpent, an omen of 
coming slaughter. Yet O thou powerful Fate ! 
The son of Oicles? could not prevail on them to 
march back unto their populous streets. Hope 
robbeth men of their understanding ; and then too 
it was she that sent Adrastus son of Talaiis to Thebes 
for to aid the wandering Polyneices. From those 
renowned jousts at Nemea comes fame to any mortal 
that crowneth flaxen hair with wreath biennial ;3 and 
now God hath given the same to the victorious 
Automedes. For he was conspicuous among the five- 
event-men even as the brilliant Moon ue: the mid- 
month night surpasseth the stars in radiance; aye 
even thus shone the marvellous figure of him amid 
the vast ring of Greeks, as he hurled the rounded 
quoit or evoked the people’s shouts at the launching 
of a branch of the dark-leaved elder into high heaven, 


1 Archemorus, the infant son of Lycurgus king of Nemea, 
when his nurse left him to show a spring to the Seven 
Warriors as they passed on their way from Argos to Thebes, 
was killed by a serpent; whereupon they returned, buried 
him, and founded the Nemean Games in his honour 
2 Amphiaraiis the seer with the Seven on their expedition 
against Thebes 3 the Nemean Games were held in the 2nd 
and 4th years of each Olympiad 





keep P’s wean, w hich (cf. Manil. i. 471 and Housman’s 
note), if right, means ‘distinguishes the magnitudes of 
the stars,’ ze. leaves only the brightest ones visible; an 
alternative is to read diaxpiCer @aer ‘surpasses the stars in 
brightness’ (which in either ease must be the general inten- 
tion of the passage, and is therefore given opposite) and 
compare Aesch, Cho. 932 afudrwy émaxpice and Sch., Hesych. 
émnkpioey 7 Housman: P wrpvve 
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> i x # + ta te 
avr. B 7) TeheuTacas Audpvypa Taras 
Tolw|s uTEpO unm oOéver} 
yuia| \xéa Bei sate 7lév7'] aia Terdaaas 
tKeT [Aowmo]y® Tapa mopdupobivay, 
40 Tov KREOS 7 wacav yOova 
prOev Kal én’ éoyata Netrou' 
Tal Tv éw evvact Topm 
oixevat Mepuwdovtos eyxewv 
fal , BY 
iatopes Kodpar &twkinmor ”Apnos, 
Ba f lal = Ee ” lal 
eT. TOV, @ TOAVEHAWTE avae TOTALOD, 
> f 4 # ee ] , al t gS 
45 €xyov@)Y* yevtaVTo Kal uvimvrou T polas €oos* 
otelyet Ot evpelas KeNEVOOU 
pupla wdvta partis 
oas yeveds \uTTApO- 
‘ neeleg 5 
50 Cover Ouyatpar, as Geot 
oy TVXALS WKLOTAY apya- 
yous aTropOyntey ayulay, 
ctp.y tis yap odK older KvavoTAOKdpov 
On8as évoualtov money, 
eg. [9 TaD peyadove Lov Alywar, peylorov 
56 [Zrvos i a fevxeisa Aléver TéKEY Hpw, 
Tis] ® 6€ owl terpay Tédjou 
7 mas Bacavoy [Neuelatov 
lebpev 6 Clans TOV Kpt]T( as, ] 
60 Tis O éo8 & os “Apriuvvay kpatao|d 
’Alpéas ovx ol]é[er] edrerdov [ov] [vevvor,] 
’ , abe WwW ee ia ¢. : rs 
avt.y née Kepxuplav® éduxoatépalvor] 
me é : fi 
x[ovpay, To]oat 7 addat Ocov § 
1 Kenyon-£ (70g8 too long) * Kenyon-Jurenka ; 
aps yjaia would also fit % Housman et al. 4 Jurenka 


et al.: P eyyovor ° # (55 Bl.) ®° » must have added 
ov and (below) read 4 not fe 7 or KAewvav? Corcyra, 
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or his completing the quick sleight of the wrestling- 
match.! Even in such wise did his lofty-hearted might 
bring to ground strong-limbed bodies five, cre he came 
to the bank of purple-eddied Asopus, a river the fame 
whereof is gone into every land, even to the remo- 
test parts of Nile; the prowess of thy offspring, 
thou much-envied prince of streams, was tasted by 
the cunning spearwomen children of charioting Ares,® 
that dwell nigh the fair flood of Thermodon,! yea 
and by the tow ering dwelling-place of Troy; by a 
wide path everywhere marcheth the measureless bruit 
of thy family of bright-girdled daughters? whom 
Gods so happily stablished as captains of city-ways 
unravageable. For who knoweth not the well-built 
city of the dark-haired Thebé, or Aegina [of great 
name] who bore a hero ® in wedlock with most great 
Zeus? Who knoweth not her? that watcheth o’er 
the land where every man [that seeks judgment 
findeth] the test given by the Nemeans? [And who 
but knows Harpinna,§] the fair-robed bed-fellow [of 
Ares, | and [Coreyra 9 damsel] of the twining wreath, 
aye and other the modest maids that were bedded 

1 i.e. quoit, javelin, and wrestling; the other two events 
of the pentathlon were the jump and the foot-race, in which 
Automedes apparently failed; three events were enough to 
secure victory (Aristid. 3. 339) 2 Telamon, Aias, Achilles, 
Neoptolemus 3 the Amazons ‘in Pontus > the 
daughters of Asopus, of whom we here have a partial list, 
are the subject of a poem by Corinna (33) § Aeacus 
7 Nemea 8 mother of Oenomatis 5 or perh. Cleoné, 
See opp. 





however, completes the list of the five ‘ Daughters’ dedicated 
at Olympia by the Phliasians (Paus. 5. 22. 5), and for -av cf. 
drabeld 12. 204 8 ll. 63-65 Jebb (P must have had togoa 
and evvaict) 
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e[Uvais édlaunoay apiyvwtots Tadatod 
65 [aides at|bolar ToTapod KeAdSoVTOS, 
e.g. [ov viv ayAalav wodw 
[xapmo! T laxod ot te vicaly] 
[BapBitas abj}AOv Boat 
[riovO 2 outro deat ; ; nedtlora] 
70 [Syvi xen) i del hépev "Hpa 7'¢ rleplav, 
én. [koupay & émeita Znvos pea é)veos 
[ypjucéaly te Oévra lomdoxov ed etreiy 
[Kor pw, | : 
[H] aT. eepay ay. vauTrTov épwTov: 
eg. [viv 88 cal kre way BpoTtois 
75 [iva Teoy me] déov 
[edayopebya | 7 po&ev| ov, is 
[Abtopndes, valguotay * 


(VK aepaidboyyolv vuvov,® 


appealed 


4 


oTp.6 Lbs Kev enix] Kal drop Gipevep 2 
80 [ool may’ av’ at]puTov xpovov 
[roiaty T é] ruyvopévors atel Tebave Kot 
[cay } Ne) leg vikav. TO yé TOL KaXOY Epyor 
ynciwy tuvev Tuxov 
Uyot mapa daipoor Keitat 
85 guy 0 arabeia Bpotav 
s yiie \ , 10 
KadrLoTOD, elTlep Kai Oavn TLs,] 
NeiteTa Mova dv pedvywocwr abv] pua. 
avt.d  elat 0 avOpalrwy dpetaiow odo] 
la , \ a 
Todal: dvaxpiver dé Pedy 
90 Bova [ro Kpu8nco, pevov vuKros|dvoporoer™ ] 
eg. [Tov oe xelpeo 7 dryalye Kal TOV apelw 
(Znvos alo’ edpuctu|roult 
I ros 8 Ora po ]ev 12 
[rupros 8 6 mpos écOAra 7 odledowy 
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so illustriously with Gods, daughters all of the ancient 


.sounding river! [whose splendid] city? [is now 


honoured by revellings] and the acclaim of flutes 
[consorting with lyres that ery] victory ? 

[To Zeus and Hera first must [ ever bring honour,? 
but the next place in] my praise belongs to the golden 
violet-tresséd [Cypris, mother *] of relentless loves; 
[and now also|, to champion [in fair speech the 
strength of thy] limbs, [Automedes, I have sent a 
voice-rousing island hymn, [which in thy life] and 
after thy death shall tell [both to thee and thy] 
descendants for endless time the tale of [thy] Nemean 
triumph. A noble feat that hath won lawfully- 
begotten songs of praise is laid up in the house of 
the Gods on high ;* and if [a man should die], the 
fairest playthings [of the sweet-voiced] Muses are 
left him when they are made of men’s true words. 
Many lie [the roads unto] human [prowess,] and ‘tis 
Heaven’s will that decrees [what shall be hidden in 


the glooms] of night; [the doom that is given of wide- 


thundering Zeus leadeth weak and strong alike; [as 
blind is he that shall travel towards good things as 


1 Asopus ? Phlius 3 Pausanias 2. 13. 4 speaks of a 
temple of H. at Phlius 4 or framer; the ref. probably is 
to Bacchylides’ infatuation for the victor 5 as this ode 


might be in an earthly temple, like Pindar’s to Diagoras of 
Rhodes, Ol. 7 (Arg.) 


1 Jebb-E 2 Doric 3rd pers. pl. cf. 13. 10 3]. 72-38 
Blass-Z 4 we should expect mention of Hebe (Str. 8. 382) 
but xal pJlar[ép’ is impossible even supposing «ai to have been 
omitted, or written in the previous line: for wareipa cf. Synes. 
(who read the Lyric Poets, cf. Sa. 154) H. 326 d 5B 
® fr. 35 (K) belongs here (#) 7 Blass 8 EB * il. 79- 
82 E (79), Kenyon-Z£ (80, 81), Kenyon—Blass—Headlam (82) 
10 Il. 86-96 Jebb-H = }1-_ dpaixr. is too short 1 guretrav 
impossible because rt would be partly visible 
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c.g.  [X@ Tpos GAXa, Tply wonreiv] 
95 [és welpay’ wraccapy Oé Tlavpols 
[av ]dp.aow Motpa: avvierbac! 76 wédXov. 
> iM vw r) \ a 4 we 5) , 1 
7. vupev Ofé Kat Adprtpos éldwxe Yap 
kat Atovlvoou Kpoviéas) Ocotipatoy rode 
valew awop Ontous Gad jedvtas. 
100 ypuceosxartp|ou Atos] 
[6s] Te xarov Pé[perar| 
nw te tf r re 
[was] atvéou Teo évov| 
mae avv Kolo auap-|* 
nf fr, iOrX 4 5] 
[téjotte Tevt[a@dov Exari.| 


37 (ix) 
PAyAdw AOnvain 
dpopet "lo uta] 
atp.a [Orjlua, od yap alu’ apeta Ovatov 
él Toryvets 
[dd]rAa Kai Taq wepavaxers] 4 
[Totce| pedayal (Oéos] ® 
[yaias. u)ro Key. ‘Gopevors, 6a-] 
5 [oot yélpwvT dy Spes rhutot 71] 8 
[ravte Y apew Evvov, bts xpt[oéav (Soy ev-] 
o[afol v opOarpoicey [a@rwv] 
madd lav am paxTay yalrl ny (ots, 
"AL Pad ? kal vov Kage yyytas axoltas 
10 vpacwativ <u >8 éxivnoev pédtacar, 
avr.a’ [dlyetpes? y aOavatoy Movody dyahpa 
1p B]uue: ll. 97-102 Jebb 2 Il. 103-4 Blass 3 Blass 
7 Jebb 5 sie: ll, 3-9 EF (3, 8 end), Blass—E (4, 5), Blass (6 
navtt xépy, 9), Jebb (6, 7 but vixay at end, 8 radaav), Crusius 


(7) ® or comparing ll. 6 and 51, yévovrat [patdcuol re], 
breaking Maas’s law? 7 prob. P orig. had ayAao: ; correc- 
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cg, he that shall make for evil, ere he come to the trial : 
and the Fates have given but] few men [power to 
read] the future. 

To you of Phlius, for sake of [Demeter] and 
Dionysus [the Son of Cronus] hath given, for you 
to dwell {and thrive in] ever unravaged, a city 
respected of the Gods. Whoso winneth an honour 
of golden-sceptred Zeus, him let all men praise. 
With songs of revelry follow ye, I pray, the son of 
Timoxenus, for his vietory in the five-events. 


37 (ix) 
For Aciats or ATHENS, WINNER OF Foot-Rraces 
Av THE IsTHMUS 


O Rumour, who visitest the tribes of men for 
prowess’ sake, and to all that lie hid in the black 
deeps of earth proclaimest of him that wins renown 
in aught common to all lands,? that he hath seen 
with cali eyes the golden restful surcease of his toil,® 
—so now for Aglaiis his sister's spouse hath mov ed 
this shrill-voiced island bee,* that so an immortal 
offering of the Muses, an offering not made with 


1 for these Gods at Phlius cf, Paus. 2. 13.5 ff 2 bacor— 
or rather its unexpressed antecedent—and gr: below go with 
moavoxets on the Greek principle illustrated by ‘I know thee 
who thou art’ 3 his eyes are calm because he has won 
4 the poet, paid by the brother-in-law ; «éw is used of getting 
one of a company to sing or speak, cf. Plat. Lys. 223 a 





tion would not now be visible, but the circumflex is clear: 


cf. for the name Anth. Pal. 7. 78 8 E; the Greeks were 
less apt to speak of themselves allusively, and »’ mends the 
metre ® Blass 
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Evvov avo pamoraty ely 
xapua, véeav+ aperav 
paviov emixGovioww ey 

15 oood<xis> Nixas éxate 
avoeat EavOav dvadyadpevos Keparav 
Kdbos evpelars APdvats 
Ojxev ® Oiveidars te d0€av. 
év Tlogetdavos mepixdertols déOXous 

20 [edOus evdecElev® “EXXaow Today oppyav 

Tayeay 
év.a’ abrle pay * ov |porow éml oTaciou 

Bepy| [ap éte |rveoy dehhav 
éota, (Stare! lve avre ° Oar npwy édaiw 
papel’ €s eOpo0) v eumritvev utrov,® 

25 tetp aéhixtolpy érel 
apy ev Opojpov. “lo miovixav 
dis view ay japuéav evBov- 
wv [dePrAdpy|ov mpodatac 


a7p.B dis & élv Neuéla? Kpovida Znvds wap’ 
ceyvou 
30 Bwpo'v a Kreulva te OnBa 
déxT\o viv ElUpvyopov 
T Apyos {Sexvoely Te Kat alcay: 
at TE U[ edXav ay vépovtTat, 
apdi 7 E’Borav tror[vraio]y, of O iepav 
35 vacoly Aiywlav. pareve 
& add[os aXdoi aw xérevdov 
avri{va arely \ov ° apuyvaroto bofas 
revEerat, pupiac 6 avdpav emiatapat 
méXOvTAL 


1H: P reav, but cf. 1. 9 (the accepted change of person is 
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hands, should be a joy common to all mankind, 
telling to the world a new achievement, telling how 
many times he hath made honour for spacious 
Athens and glory for the children of Oeneus} by 
binding his faxen head with flowers by grace of 
Victory. In the illustrious jousts of Poseidon he 
straightway showed the Greeks the swift onrush of 
his feet; aye, while he yet breathed a hot storm 
of breath he nevertheless stood a second time at the 
bounds of the course,? and a second time wetted 
the raiment of the lookers-on with the oil from his 
body as he fell into the cheering crowd when he 
finished the four-round race. Twice did the spokes- 
men of the wise umpires proclaim him victor at 
Isthmus, and twice also have they proclaimed him 
beside the holy altar of Zeus Son of Cronus at 
Nemea. And famous Thebé gave him due welcome, 
and spacious Argos also and Sicyon, and they that 
dwell at Pellana and amid the cornfields of Euboea 
and in the sacred island of Aegina.® 

Various are the paths men seek that shall lead 
them to conspicuous fame, and ten thousand the 
knowledges of man; for one thriveth in golden 


1 son of Pandion and name-hero of one of the Attic ‘tribes’ 
2 ready to start 3 this refers to his previous victories 
at the Theban Heracleia or Iolaia ; at the Argive Heraia and 
the Sicyonian Pythia; at the Pellenaean Theoxenia ; at the 
Euboean Geraestia or “Amary nthia: at the Aeginetan Heraia 
or Aeaceia (Jebb) 





surely impossible without a voc. to mark it) sage oan ea 
Oneas 3 Palas 4 EB (otpoow Bh.) 5 sug. Jebb: 
in P & aite is corrected to Sabre (dtavey having been corrupted 
to da viv? £) 6 ]]. 24-28 Kenyon (24), Platt (25, 28), Jebb 
(26, 27) 7}. 29-36 Kenyon 8 Blass 
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avt. Bh yap opos 4 Napitwy tidy Aeroyyos 
49 édrids xpucéa TéOarey, 
oh TWA Geum porlav 
eldas: repos & él race! 
qouktrov Tofoy TiTALveEL 
ot 0 ém épyociv te Kal dud Body ayérats 
45 Oupov abfovow. To wéddov 
& Gxpitous TLETEL teheutas, 
Ta Tuya Spicer. TO pep KaAMoTOV, €oONOv 2 
dvbpa. TOAAaY UT avOpweTrear Toru AWTOV 
elev" 
ér. 8 oida Ket wAoUTOU peyarou duvacLy, 
50 & Kal Tov axpetov TiOnoe 
XpnoTov. Th paKpav mnescay iBeias® éXavyw 
éxT0s 0000 ; mépatar* Ovatotat vixas 
[vore]pov 5 evdpocvva: 
eg. G@vA@Y [xavayaior upav Te] 
55 pevryr[ ver Kwpous TlovTa] 
xpn tiv "AyAaopavTos viov.] 


58 (x) 
"AndeEddu@ Metatortive 
mat maraorh Uva 


otp.a Nixa yruxveap’, [vrarav yap)” 
coi Tatl|np oTacce TLyav| 


1 Blass = erhoer: P mae 2 Wilamowitz: P has evedwy 
for ér6A@v % Housman: Pidvcas 4 =aépavtar §& Kenyon 
6 EF (yAunetay would be unmetrical 7 Wl. 1-7 partl 

ad partly 


restored from paraphr. Stob. FZ. 3 ap. Ursin. Carm. Idlustr. 
Fem, (le 568) BaxxvAldns be thy Ninny yAunddupdy ono nol ev 
mohuxpbaw ‘OAvump Znvi Tapio Tapevny Kplvew TéAos GbavaTos TE 
kal Ovnrors aperns, otherwise by Z (1. 1), Jebb (2-3) 
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hope because he hath skill or hath honours of the 
Graces or is versed in divination, another bendeth 
a wily bow at pelf, others again exalt their spirits 
upon works of the field and with herds of kine.t 
The future brings forth issues inscrutable: we know 
not on which side Fortune’s scale will sink, The 
fairest of things is, that a geod man be envied much 
of many, albeit I know the great power also of 
wealth, which turneth to account even the unprofit- 
able. But why do I drive a long story outside of the 
straight course?? After victory comes mirth. [With 
the din] of flute [and lvre] let us mingle [songs of 
revelry in honour of the son of Aglaophon].3 


38 (x) 
For ALexipaMts oF MrErapontion 
Victor in THE Boys’ Wrestiixnc-Matcu ar Pytno 
O Victory, giver of sweet things, who [hast 
exceeding honour] of the high-throned Father [of 


1 ef. Solon. 13. 43-54 ? a Greek audience could hardly 
fail to take waxpdy with yA@ooay ; Bacchylides uses yAdcoa 
33. 195 for a song or story, when he ‘sends a tongue’ to 
Hiero; so the ‘long tongue’ here need not have been 
grotesque ; cf. kax) yA@ooe for ‘slander’ 3 the general 
drift of the sentence is clear, but restoration doubtful 
because the (dead, cf. 1.3) father’s name was almost certainly 
here (cf. 36. 102) and we do not know it; the victor’s name 
is short for eg. Aglaophemus, his father’s might well be a 
compound of the same adj. 
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Heaven's children], and staudest beside Zeus in 
golden Olympus to judge the issne of prowess both 
tor God and for man, be kind, thou daughter of 
deep-tresséd Styx the guardian of right.) ‘Tis thy 
doing that the revelry and mirth of stalwart youths 
possess Metapontion’s God-honoured town to-day, 
and praise for his Pythian victory the admirable child 
of Phaiscus. Kindly was the look wherewith the 
Delos-born Son of deep-girdled Leto received him, 
and many the garlands of flowers that fell around 
Alexidamus on Cirrha’s plain by reason of the might 
of his triumphant wrestling ;* the sun ne’er saw him 
come to the ground that day. And say it I will, that 
had not Justice been turned from the straight path, 
he would have come back to the cattle-rearing plain 
of his country with his hair crowned with another 
wreath, with the all-weleoming? gray olive won 
beside fair-flowing Alpheus in the sacred lawns of 
holy Pelops. [Not that any man] wrought guileful 
acts upon the lad in the spacious land [of the Olympic 
Games]: rather was a God the cause ; or else was the 


Lit was usual to swear by the Styx 2 the victor 
was greeted by the spectators with showers of leaves and 
blossoms (@uAAoBoA ia) 8 i.e. the ‘events’ for which it was 
the prize were open to all comers 





1 Z\AaG: = tAnd&: Badv Jebb 2 Fennell Sy EE: PS 
(cf. 24, where ye is a correction of re, and 36. 3 where te 
remains uncorrected) * Herwerden: P d:eas Kxedrevdov 
5 Blass 6 E: Jebb’s of ri dd6d0s xaxdppwy is tautological 
with woixtAas téxvacs and leaves xovl xadAcydp@ unqualified 
by the necessary genitive 
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highest meed reft from his hands by the oft-erring 
judgments of men.t Howbeit he now hath victory of 
the Huntress Lady of the golden shaft and renowned 
bow, Artemis the Assuager,? to whom of yore the son 
of Abas? did set up an altar that was the place of 
many prayers,* he and the fair-robed daughters whom 
almighty Hera had driven in fear from ‘the pleasant 
house of Proetus, yoking their spirits to an imperious 
frenzy. For their still- girlish hearts led them to go 
into the precinct of the purple-zoned Goddess and 
boast that their father was far richer than the flaxen- 
haired consort of the dread wide-mighted Zeus. 
Whereat in wrath she east into their breasts a 
changed spirit, and with dire shrieks they fled to the 
leafy hills, far from the city of Tiryns and her God- 
built streets. Nine years had passed since the brazen- 
bucklered demi- gods that feared not the war-ery had 
left God- favoured Argos to dwell there, they and 
their much-envied king. Fora relentless quarrel had 


1 Jebb compares Paus, 6,3. 7: ‘The statue of Kupolemus 
of Elis (at Olympia) is the work of Daedalus of Sicyon, and 
the inscription upon it records that Eupolemus won the short 
footrace for men at the Olympic Games and that he was also 
victorious twice at Pytho and once at Nemea. The following 
also is told of him ;—three of the Hellanodicac or judges stool 
at the end of the course, of whom two gave the race to 
Rupolemus and the third to Leon the Ambraciot, who after- 
wards sued before the council of Olympia the two judges 
be ho had given the victory to their fellow-countryman’ 

2 Artemis was the goddess of Metapontion; the epithet 
suits the context, she consoles him for losing that victory 
by giving him this; and it suggests ‘Huepnala, the name 
under which she was worshipped. ‘at Lusi, cf. Pans. 8. 18. 8 
3 Proetus, king of Argos 4 at Lusi in Areadia 





1 quepa would not fit the gap = _ gen. (Jebb): the second 
iota of P’s evpyBlar is not completed and was doubtless 
intended to be erased, but forgotten 
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leapt up from a slight beginning betwixt the brothers 
Proetus and Acrisius, and these bruised their peoples 
with feuds that passed the measure of right and 
with miserable fightings, till at last those peoples 
had besought the children of Abas that they should 
divide the fertile land and the younger should found 
Tiryns ere all fell into grievous plight. Then for the 
respect he bore unto the race of Danaiis and 
charioting Lynceus.) Zeus Son of Cronus had chosen 
to give them rest from their hateful woes; and the 
huge Cyclopes had come and built an exceeding 
good wall for the famous town, which now those 
godlike heroes so illustrious did inhabit instead of 
Argos the famous nurse of steeds, Thence was it that 
they fled speeding forth, those dark-haired virgin- 
daughters of Proetus: and their father’s heart was 
seized with pain and his mind smitten with strange 
thought, and he had plunged a two-edged dagger in 
his breast had not his spearmen restrained him with 
assuaging words or force of arm. Meanwhile the 
maidens wandered wild for thirteen whole months 
in the thick forest, and fled to and fro in the sheep- 
walks of Arcady.? But when at last their father 
came to fair-flowing Lusus,? he took thereof water 


1 kings of Argos, ancestors of Proetus 2 Jebb com- 
pares Paus. 8. 18. 7 for the cave to which they fled and other 
topographical details ° aspring near Lusi; folk-etymology 
doubtless connected Aodcos with Aover@a: ‘to wash’ 





1 Housm: P npemov i.e. perro 2 Platt kduort’: Maas 
kauoy | 0édovTes 
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1 Jebb once: PwoAw *® Shackle-Z£, taking @ gor with ro, 
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syllable-counter, w ho took it with TIpiduoto and aieered 
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and washed him, and besought the ox-eyed daughter 
of crimson-kerehiefed Leto, lifting his arms to the 
rays of the ecareering sun, that she would deliver 
his children from the hapless frenzy that misled 
their wits—‘and I will offer to thee twenty red- 
haired oxen that know not the yoke.’ She heard 
his prayer, that beast-pursuing Daughter of a peer- 
less Sire, and prevailing with Hera, made cease the 
God-abandoned rage of those rosebud-wreathéd 
maids; and the same straightway made for her a 
close and an altar, and imbrued it with the blood 
of sheep and set up dances of women there. From 
that spot passedst thou, O golden Mistress of peoples, 
with Aehaean warriors unto a horse-rearing citadel, 
and dwellest now with happy fortune in Meta- 
pontion,! aye and possessest by Casas’ fair stream a 
delightful grove which those chieftains established 
for thee? when at last by the counsels of the 
blessed Gods they sacked the well-built city of 
Priam along with the brazen-corsleted sons of 
Atreus. 

1 near Tarentum in Magna Graecia, Latin Wetupontum 


2 lit, ‘there is to thee a precinct of chieftains having 
founded,’ or as gen. absolute ; for the chieftains see 1, 113 





ésoapnévey to agree with it): P mpoyol|vo: eaoduevor, which 
neither scans nor gives sense; for the only ancestors they 
could be Artemis and Priam, are out of the question 
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1 Jebb: P amapxe 2 
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Whoso hath a just mind will find throughout all 
time ten thousand valiant feats achieved by 
Achaeans. 


39 (xi) 
For Teistas or AEGINA 
Vicror in THe WrestTLuinc-Matcu aT NeMEA 


To-day if e’er before, O Clio queen of hymns, 
steer thou like a cunning pilot the ship of my 
understanding ; for the Lady of Victory despatcheth 
me for a friend’s sake to Aegina’s isle, there to adorn 
a God-built city and the strong-limbed wrestling 
[might of the son of . . . which hath prevailed] at 
Nemea. 

(the rest is lost) 


40 (xii) 
[For Pyrueas or AEGINA 
Victor IN THE PaNcraTiIuM aT NEMEA 1) 
(43 lines missing or mutilated) 


‘. . . he shall make cease their insolent violence 
by putting judgments into effect among men.?__ See 


1 the same victory is celebrated by Pindar Nem. 5; the 
date is prob. 481 B.c. ? the prophecy concerns Heracles, 
its speaker is prob, Athena 
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what a crushing hand the son of Perseus! lays with 
his manifold art on the ravening lion! for the man- 
slaying bright bronze will not pierce that fearful 
body, nay, the sword is bent backward. O surely 
it shall come to pass that on this spot the Greeks 
do vie for wreaths in the sweating labour of the 
pancratium.’ ? 

There spring for man beside the altar of the 
peerless ruler Zeus, flowers of renowning Victory 
which for a very few among men do make signal 
glory all their lives, and when they be enwrapt in 
the dark cloud of death, bestow on them the immortal 
fame of a thing well done together with a destiny 
that cannot fail. ‘These things fell to thee, O son of 
Lampon, at Nemea, and so thou ‘rt come to magnify 
a lofty-wayed city, come with thy hair crowned with 
chaplets of all manner of gay flowers, come to the 
tune of voluptuous flutes and sweet-breathed revel- 
songs, come to thy native isle, an ensample of 
eminent might in the pancratium, O Aegina, thou 
gentle-hearted daughter of a swirling stream,® great 

1 Heracles was the reputed son of Amphitryon, grandson 


of Perseus 2 a prophecy of the founding of the Nemean 
Games 2 Asopus, ef. 36. 47 ff. 





1 11, 58-62 Blass (58, 59 Nixas, 60, 61 but &), E (59 gepe- 
xvdéos sic), Jebb (62); 1. 58 ef. Apoll. Synt. 186: épuxveéos, 


avdebctow, avdlSworv do not fit 2 neut. § 70-73 Jebb's 
suggestions fit but not the others’ * not apf 
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is the honour the Son of Cronus hath given thee in 
all the jousts, making it to shine afar to the Greeks 
like a beacon. Aye and thy offspring ! is oftentime 
praised by a maid of proud bearing, as her nimble 
feet leap to and fro on thy holy ground ‘mid her 
far-famed girl-neighbours as lightly as a careless 
fawn’s on the flowery hillside, while crowned with a 
native culling of reed and crimson blossoms they 
sing together of thy might, O mistress of an all- 
welcoming land,? and of rose-armed Endais who 
bare in wedlock with Aeacus Peleus the great 
captain and Telamon the strong fighter, aye sing of 
their sons the war-kindlers, the swift Achilles and 
fair Eriboea’s? so valiant child Aias, the warrior 
hero helper-at-need who stood on his poop and 
stayed the rash onset of bronze-girdled Hector that 
would burn the ships with fire ineffable, when the 


1 the Aeacids 2 Aegina; the reference is apparently 
toa Partheneion or Maiden-Song 3 wife of Telamon 





1 I, 79-S4 Blass (79, 82, S4), Kenyon (81), Kenyon—Z (83) 
2 «Xéos is too short 3 BL-Z#: 1. 85 was written as part of 
84, but ava yay must have been omitted ; Aevxots is much too 
long 4K; for émt with accus. cf. 46. 1 and Sappho 38. 2 
em yay péAavay 5 ll, 90-92 Kenyon (90), Headlam (91), 
Jebb (92) ® wAdkats véwy Would be too long 7 E, accus, 
with orepavec.: P advpow 8 ll, 94-6 Jebb—Blass (94), 
Housman (95), Palmer (96) ® or aypdrav, cf. Alem. Pavth. 
8; tnmeutay, immdrav, aixpatay, all too long; ll. 97-9 E (97 
aypétav), Jebb (97 end), Schwartz (98), Sitzler (99) 10 
Jebb: P weas 11 Kenyon 1 VL. 108-10 Kenyon-Blass 
(108), Kenyon (109, 110) 
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bitter wrath of the son of Peleus had risen against the 
children of Atreus and given the Dardanids a respite 
from their doom;! who ere that day would not 
sally from the wondrous towered city of Ilium, but 
had cowered there afraid of keen battle whenever 
raging Achilles went brandishing his deadly spear to 
make havoc in the plain, But ah! when that 
intrepid son of a violet-wreathcd Nereid? ceased 
him from the war—as amid the dark bloom of the 
deep the North-Wind afflicts men’s hearts with the 
surge when it meets them as Night riseth,? but with 
the light-giving Dawn ceaseth, aye and smooths the 
sea, and they set their sail to fill in the f favouring 
breath of the South-Wind till they reach the 
unhoped-for haven where they would be—even so 
then, when the Trojans heard that spearman Achilles 
abode in the tents by reason of a fair-haired woman, 
the lovely-limbed Briseis, they raised hands to the 
Gods because they had seen radiant sunshine be- 
neath the storm, and sallying every man from the 


1 of, 22, 15, 415 © 2 Thetis, mother of Achilles 3 the 
phrase is apparently an extension of the ‘rising’ of the 
stars 





l°Arp. fits better than ’Apyelows: WL. L11-1+4 Desrous- 
seaux-Blass (111), Desrousseaux—Jebb (112-3), Blass (114) 
2 Schwartz 3 Blass: P originally had avve[, which points 
to avreAA[ iu his archetype: none of Jebb’s parallels to his 
avateAAoueva Afigey BE auy . . . ‘Aotis nearly so bad; if the 
stars rise it is conceivable that the night should; drareiwe- 
neévas would generally mean ‘being spread out to reach...” 
so also raviw Avat. 557 * P ovpiat corrected from oupaiia: 
kodTa@oay Blass, mvog Housman; xoAraécay must have the 
same subject as elxovTo, and the position of 8é is tolerable 
after the genitive 5 so P 
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Tacovoid 5é AsrrovTes 
Teixea Aaopédovtos 
és Tediov Kpatepav 
ai€av vopivay pépovtes, 
3 , +. ¥ , ° 
avT.€ opaav te boBov Aavaois, 

146 oT puve oS "Apys 
eveyX7)5 Avxiwv Te 
Aoktas dvak ’Avo\Xwv' 
= f 3 > ‘ lal , 
ifov 7 éri Giva Gardaaas, 

150 vavai So eum pumvors Tapa } 
peapvavt’, evapilopever . 

o _epevde porov 

alpats yaia péXawva 

Be *. c a ia 2 
[ Extop]éas tro yetpos, 

155 [HAVO|éE 7 HytOéa- 
olev tapBos| icobéwr bv’ opuav. 

, 3 , = , 2 Pte 
ém.e [a dvad |pores, q peyardatow EATLOLV 

[7pé¢ Jovres UTreppiarov 

[ppevnp olovTo| : 

160 [Tpdels inmevtal cvaveTidas éK- 
[rpicacw Apyetwr] véas 
[vuxtos yopov eiha]rivas 7’ év 
[e apélpacs eeu Gedduatov Todt - 
pEérOV apa mporepov e- 

165 vavta howiEar XKapavdpov 


4 


atp.s Ovackovtes v7 Ataxtoass 
épenpeddors* 
2 n 5 \ , > 
eg TOV el Kal TLeTEAEUTAK’ | 
9 BadvEdxolts wupais 7] 
170 [xworotor TeGapueva TUuPots | 
[oopar’, dXAN alel oguciv] 
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walls of Laomedon,! sped into the plain with stub- 
born strife in their hands, there to rouse terror in 
the Danaans, urged of lancer Ares and Apollo 
Loxias lord of the Lycians; and so were come to 
the seashore and fought beside the pooped ships, 
and dark earth grew red with the blood of men slain 
by the hand of a Hector, and there came fear on 
demigods through the onset of men that seemed 
Gods. Ah the misfortunates! great indeed were 
the hopes fed the exceeding pride of those horse- 
men of Troy, till they made sure they would bum 
the azure-eyed Argive ships, and so their God-built 
city should see dancing and feasting both by night 
and by day. But alas! they were doomed sooner 
to encrimson swirling Scamander, dying by the hands 
of the death-dealing Aeacids ; for whom albeit [their 


. bodies be ended] with the deep-logged [pyre or 


the burial of the up-heap¢éd tomb, there liveth 
nevertheless a glory evermore by grace of the 


1 builder of Troy 





1 perh. wapai but.P mapa [ not mapo[ 2 P Jey (155) ; 
mijua uj), Av de uw] too long (155), and so are mévOos and 6- 
| ftav; P dividing wrongly had nuBeoior | rapBos; UH. 154-158 
Kenyon (154, 157), 2 (155, 156, 158) 3 Jebb-L (éédpcevy 
is too long) 41. 160-3 Nairn (160), Jebb-2 (161), F 
(162), Nairn-F (163) 5 Jebb-Z (in 1. 169 of is rather 
more likely than of, but o is not excluded 
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eg. [fwee er€0s addverréwr] 
[éatTe Movaoar] 
’ , ‘ 7 o a 
[a@avatas oovv dordais. | 
175 ov yap apr ET VUKTOS 
Taopavns "Apera 
K up Geta” a bv0 pe 
p pavpo[0Tat dvodaay 
avt.s GN éuredov axlapyata]? 
Bpvovea d0€a 
180 otTpwhartat cata yay TE 
Kal TOAUTAaYKTOV Oaracoav. 
Kai pav hepexvdéa vacov 
Alaxov Tia, avy Ev- 
Krela be pirootepavy 
185 modu KuPepva, 
Evvopla te caodpor, 
& OaXias Te NAOYXEV 
adored T evoeBéov 
ivepav € €v el prve purdocer. 
év.s vikav T éptxvdea pérrreT, @ véot, 
191 [uOéa, perérav te Bpoto- 
/ fe 
peréa Mevavédpov, 
rav em "Ardetod te poais Papa $3) 
Tiwaoev a Xpvoedpyat os 
195 vena perycOupos "AGdva, 
puplov 7 in pitpaow avépwv 
éotepuvacer eGeipas 
év LlaveAravev aéPraLs. 


otp.o et pa} Twa JeporeTrs 
200 P@dvos Sarat, 
? a ‘ ” 
aiveitw copov avopa 
abv dita. Bporadv 6€ woos 
, 
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.g. sweet-word Muses and by virtue of immortal 
| songs. | 
For radiant Prowess is not dimmed, she is not 
hidden in the rayless murks of night, but gocth 
ever up and down both upon the land and the 
much-wandered sea, abounding in a fame that never 
fails. And lo! now she honoureth the enfaming 
isle of Aeacus,! and guideth his city with aid of that 
lover of wreaths Good Name, she and Orderliness, 
the dame discreet who possesseth jollity and keepeth 
the cities of pious men in peace. Chant ye the glori- 
ous victory of Pytheas, O youths, and eke the aiding 
care of Menander,? which the dread high-hearted 
Athena of the golden chariot hath so often honoured 
at the streams of Alpheus, where in the All-Grecian 
Games she hath crowned with the headband the 
locks of myriad men. Let all such as are not in 
bondage to blatant Envy give due praise to a man of 


skill. There’s faultfinding in every work: but truth 


1 Aegina * The Athenian trainer, cf. Pind, V. 5. 48 





1 Tyrrell 2 Kenyon-Platt 
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mavTecat pev eat er epyots* 
a8 aradeta pret 
205 viKav, 6 Te TavdamaTop 
eee 
YX poOVvos TO KAABS 
> f oN ae 4 
epyueévov alev acter 
vapevéewy 6€ pataia 
tal % LLO? Wa at 
yrAMGT aidns pivler 
e.g.* [réms, GAG ww we. ] 


[10 lines lost] 


220 édraide Oupov taiv[ee| 
7G Kal éyw Tiovvos 
dower oxpadéeuvors [re Movoass]® 
: v & r deat] * 
én. © paver tia Tavde v[edrAoKov Soaw 
paive, Eeviay TE dtha- 
225 yAaov yEpaipe, 
tay éuol Aaurov 7! ldpexev xdpw od] § 
BAnxpav erat picass teva, | 
Tavely? * érdpos dpa Knreva 
Tmavdarns éuais évértatle ppaair,| 
230 Tepremets viv dotoal 
mavtTe KapvEovte Aaa. 


1 of. Cram. 4.0. 1. 65, 22 2k 3 Nairn 4 Jebb: 
P had orig. iLomAoncy: tavde is ‘attracted’ for totro, ‘I 
show this as a new-made gift’ 5 ]l, 226-9 Blass-Jebb- 
Housman-E (226), Siss (227), Housman (229) (éradphaoas 
aorist participle; for meaning cf. dpdw mpéds Eur. I. 4. 1624) 
® P ex’ (read elx ?) 
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is wont to win, and all-vanquishing Time ever 


enhanceth a deed well done. The vain speech of a 


-man’s enemies minisheth it all unseen [for a while, 


but... .] 


[ten lin €S MUSSl ng | 


... cheereth his heart with... hope; and I, on 
that hope relying and on the crimson-coiftd Muses, 
do show this for a new-woven gift of hymns, lauding 
therewith the splendour-loving hospitality which 
Lampon showed me in expectation of no mean 
return ; and if the flowery Clio hath in truth imbued 
my wits with such grace as he expected, then shall 
he be proclaimed to all the people in songs that will 


delight the ear.? 


- } there is a confusion, prob. designed, between two uses of 
xaps, a favour or reyuital of kindness and the charm or 
grace of a work of art, ef. Theocr. 16 jin. 
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41 (xiii) 
KrXeortorkéun Ococdro 
ino Ierpaia 
, z N € ‘4 X , ’ 
otp.a Ev per eipapOar Tapa daipovos av- 
Opw@mos aptotov' 
cuppopa & écOdXov <1’>1 dpardv- 
vet BapvTAaTOS oXodDCA, 
5 [kal toly caxov? inpihavh tev- 
Xee, karopbwbeioa TLLaD 
o aXdos addolay exer" 
dvt.a pupias oe avdpav & apetal, pia T é[K] 
[raca]y3 T poKerTat, 
10 [0s 70]4 wap yecpes KuPépva- 
[oev Otlxataior® dbpevecoww. 
our év BapuTevOéow appo- 
Ger maxaus Popyeryyos oupa 
ka MyvErayyels xopol, 
ém.a ob7 év Oadlats kavaya 
16 [yark]oxturos® adr’ éd’ Exacto 
[katpos|* avépav épypate Kar- 
NaTos* ev epbovTa be Kal Beas B[pOoi"] 
KyXcomtonvéue 6€ yapey 
20 vov xp7 Tlocecédvos Te Tetpai- 
ov Tépevos KEAaOHoAL, 
Iluppiyou 7° evdo£or ixmovixo[p viov,]® 
s pdro£eivou Te Kal dpOodixov 
eg. [olxoe amerbov] 
(16 lines missing) 
40 [~u-éluddea Oeocalr v —-] 
[u-—uwl] éy yuddous: 
[--v Haprérns x[v--] 
[- uy —jea [—|owv 
(the rest 1s lost) 
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41 (sii) 


For CLeoprocemus oF TnHessALy 


Vicror iN THe Cuartot-Race ar tHe Perrarat 


A happy destiny is God's best gift to man; but 
even as Chance crusheth the good if she come with 
a load of woe, so she maketh the wicked eminent if 
she win her way. Honour hath various shapes, and 
myriad are the kinds of human prowess; yet one 
outstandeth all, and it is his whom a just mind 
guides in what lieth to his hand. The deep misery 
of battle is no place for the voice of the lyre and the 
clear-ringing dance, nor hath the clash of bronze 
with bronze to do with merrymaking: rather in 
every act of man is the right time the best, and 
God _ too prospereth him that doeth a thing well. 
And now ‘tis the time to sing a meed unto Cleopto- 
lemus, to sing together of the precinct of Poseidon 
of the Rock and of Pyrrichus’? glorious chariot-victor 
son, who [went forth from] a hospitable and upright- 
judging [house .. . 

(16 lines missing) 
. sweet smelling . . . in the fields of Thessaly ; 
. Panteles... 

(the rest ts lost) 


1 the Scholiast on Apollonius of Rhodes 3, 1244, ‘Petra in 
Thessaly where Games of Poseidon are held’ ; these Games 
and the place are otherwise unknown, but cf. Pind. P. 4. 138 
2 probably the victor’s father 





VJebb — ? Schwartz-Siiss: P 439 corr. to Kax[ or wail (cf. 
36. 19), whence Jebb i’ = ‘and’; but Jebb’s xayatoly is too 
long; «a0S<i>o]v would fit, but leave the objt. of retvxye:, 
needed to contrast with és@Adv, unexpressed ; 4 7é]v is too 


short 3 Jurenka: é[s fuvd]y too short * Headlam 
5 Wilamowitz 6 ll. 16-18 Kenyon (16, 17), Jebb (18) 
7 Blass 8 Blass 
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42 


Stob. Fl. 10. 14 [a. adicias xa) pirapyuplas kal mAcovetias]: 
Bakxvaidou Emulxwy: 


° > 9 ae a , & * 
ws 6 adva€k elmety, dpéva nat mucivav 
Képdos avOparrav Bratar 


42 A 
Sch. Aristid. 3 p. 317 BD [ei 8) kal Gpwa ye ard rev 
; zs sues Sigua 7 is 3 
Adnvav 7d apxaiovr, ovK awd Tis SixeAlas]: rovTo elmev &s tTivev 
Aeydvtay Ort of SixeArcwrar efedpov 7d Epua: of yap wep! Baxxu- 
Al8nv cal Tledapov burhoavres tobs wept ‘Iépwva nal TéAwva év 
inmixt) tapéoxoy badvoiay SimeAceras THY imminhy ekevpery. 


43 


Sch. Od. 21,295 [Kévravpov, &yaxAurdy Edputlwva} Bakxu- 
AlBns Be Sidqopoy oletar Tov Evputiwva. yal yap émigernOevta 
Ackaperg } éy “HAd OB piaTinds emixetpioat TH Tov EevodoxXovvros 
Buyatpl, Kal Sik TodTo bed ‘HpakA€ous avaipeOjvat Katpiws Tots 
éxet? miaravTos. 


44-44 A 


Sch. 71. 12. 292 Etpdany rhy bolvixos Zebs Oeagduevos ey 
Tit Ketpart peta Nuvudaov &vOn avareyovoay hpacGn, Kal KaTeABov 
#Adatev Eautoy eis Tabpoy Kal awd Tod otdéuaros KpdKov ever, 
obtw te Thy Evpdany amarhoas éBdorace cal diaTopOuevoas eis 
Kphrnv éulyn abti: 10 oftw cvvenicey abthy ’Aotepiovt TH 
Kpnrav Bactaet: yevouévn 8& &ykvos éxelyn Tpets waidas éyévynce, 
Mivwa, SaprhSova, kal ‘Padduarder. 4 loropta mapa “Hoiddy kat 
Baxxvaldn. 


1 Barnes: ss detduevos 2 so Eust: mss here ofxots 





1 cf, Eust. 1909.61 2 slain at the wedding of Peirithotis 
3 this would suit fr. 46, but the host there is Cevx ‘ if, 
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42 


Stobaeus Anthology [on Injustice, Miserliness, and Covet- 
ousness]: Bacchylides | Vefory-Songs : 


Let me say it once for all, gain overpowers the 
finest wits. 


42 A 


Scholiast on Aristides Panathenaicus: [‘if indeed the 
chariot too came originally from Athens and not from 
Sicily ’]: He says this because some authorities declare that 
the chariot was a Sicilian invention; for Bacchylides and 
Pindar, when they sang the praises of Hiero and Gelo in 
respect of horsemanship, suggested that that art was invented 
by the Sicilians, 


431 


Scholiast on the Odyssey [‘ the Centaur, famed Eurytion ’]:? 
Bacchylides believes in a different Eurytion ; for according 
to him, when he was a guest of Dexamenus in Elis he insulted 
his host's daughter and was slain by Heracles, who came 
opportunely upon the scene.3 


44-44 A 


Scholiast on the Z/iad: Zeus saw Europa the daughter of 
Phoenix plucking flowers with the Nymphs in a meadow, 
and falling in love with her, went down and changed himself 
into a bull; and breathing saffron from his mouth beguiled 
her, and took her on his back, and crossing the sea to Crete 
made her his bride, and afterwards gave her to wife to 
Asterion king of the Cretans, in whose house she bore three 
sons, Minos, Sarpedon and Rhadamanthus, The story is 
told by Hesiod and Bacchylides. * 


as seems likely, the Dithyrambs were arranged alphabetic- 
ally, this was prob, part rather of an Epinician than of a 
Dithyramb 
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44 A 
Apoll. Adv. Gram. Gr. 183° by rpdmor Kal én dvoudtwy 


hetamAaguol yivovral, Kaddmep . . . . 7d 
mupyoKepata 
ropa BaxxvaAldy. 


45 


Ath 4.174 £. [9. yeyypatvwr aidrdy] todrots 5€ Kal of Kapes 
Xpavrat ev Tots Oprivois: ef wy &pa Kal h Kapila Peiwien éxareiro, 
&s mapa Koplyyy kal BaxxvaAiin Eortiv edpeiy, 


46 
Ibid. 5. 178 b- [m. axAntev]: Baxxvalins d& wept “Hp ucdréous } 
Aeyav, ws HAGer eml Toy Tov Kijixos olxov, pnoly 
y 3 hs L Tew * a 
éota & éri Adivov ovdor, 
a 
tot dé Goivas evtvov, ode 0 épar 
‘ Adropatot y ? ayabav 
a # 
daitas evoyOous evépyovtar Sixaroe 
PaTEs? so. 


47 


Clem. Al. Sir. 5. 715 adxoboauery ofv madkw BaxxvaAldou rob 
peAomotov wept Tov Belov A€yorTos: 


: XN i ct 9 a 
ol pev adpates derkertay 
a 
VOUTOV ELTLY KAL MVATOL, 
seek és : 
ovdev avO pwrrots tKEOL. 


3 


1 Schweighaiiser: mss Kjuxos 2 or omit with Brunck ? 
mss 0° 3 Schaef: mss avafriot 
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44 A 


Apollonius Adverbs: Just as metaplasms occur in nouns 
as... and mupyoxéepata 


with towering horns 
in Bacchylides?... 


45 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [on the flute called gingrainvs]: 
These are used by the Carians in their dirges, unless by 
Caria is meant Phocnicia,? a confusion found in Corinna and 
Bacchylides. 


46 § 


Athenacus Doctors at Dinner [on uninvited guests}: 
3acchylides, speaking of Heracles and telling how he came 
to the house of Ceyx, says: 


He stood upon the stone threshold when they 
were preparing a feast, and said, ‘The just come 
unbidden to the heapéd banquets of the good.’ 4 


47 


Clement of Alexandria MisecHanies: Let us hear again 
what the lyric poet Bacchylides says about the divine: 


All unlike to men, they cannot be subdued nor yet 
harmed by cruel maladies.® 


1 prob. agreed with raipoy, ‘bull,’ zc. Zeus; context 
suggests that it is accus. masc., cf. Pind. fr. 325 DBgk. 
2 so the context requires, but the Gk. would more naturally 
mean ‘by Phoenicia is meant Caria’ 2 T place here other 
fragments of a general type 4 ef. Zenob, 2.19, Miller 
Mel. 350 5 cf. Euseb. Praep, 13. 679, Pind. fr. 143 Bgk. 
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48 
Stob. Hel. Phys. 1.5.3 [a. efuapuévns nal ris Tor ywopéevov 


evratias]* 
Ovatotat! & ob avOaipetou 
eee a ee wv 
ovT bASos oT ayvayTTos “Apns 
ouTE Tappbepars oTacts, 
arn’ ETL piu Tet vegos addot’ én’ adNav 
yaiav a Tavowpos aica. 


49 
Clem. Al. Str. 6. 745 Baxxvaidou re eipykdtos: 


mavpota.? dé Qvatav Tov dravTa Xpovoy 
daipwv édwxev? 

mpacocovtas * év Kaip@® ToALoKpoTagor 
yipas ixveiaOar piv éyxvpoar Sua. 


50 


Plut. Num. 4 dpa oty akidv éoti tatra cvyxwpotvtas én 
TovTwy a&morteiv, ef Zadevep Kal Mivw wal Zwpodatpn kal Nowa 
kal Avxotpyw BactAcias KuBepv@ar Kal modiTeElas Siakocmovow eis 
To aitd epoita Td Satmoriov,  TovTos pev eixds ears Kal 
maiovtas® Geovs ducreivy él didacKkadlg kal mapavere TaY 
Beatiotwy, moirats 5€ Kal Avptxots miwupiCovow, elrep pa, 
Xpicbar crovdaCovras ; > 


el 6€ Neyer Tls ddXws, 
Tratela KéAEUOO8, 


Kata Baxxvarldny.® ovde yap &repos Adyos Exet Td PavdAov, KTA. 


1 Neue: mss @vy70?s =? Steph: mss map” olor 3 Urs.- 
Neue: mss 76 baipov darev 4 &yvlb: mss -ovra SE: 
mss transpose omovid(ovras and malCovras ® these two 


words follow &AdAws in Plut. 
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48 


Stobaeus Extracts on Physics [on Destiny and the Orderli- 
ness of Events]: Bacchylides :— 

Neither prosperity, nor stubborn war, nor all- 
destructive civil strife, cometh to us of our choice, 
but Destiny that giveth all, she bringeth down a 
cloud now on this land and now on that. 


491 
Clement of Alexandria Miscel/anies ; Bacchylides :— 


Few are the mortal men whom God hath granted 
to be so fortunate all their days as to reach the 
time of gray temples without meeting trouble. 


50 


Plutarch Life of Numa: Can we then, if we admit these 
instances of divine favour, refuse to believe that men like 
Zaleucus and Minos and Zoroaster and Numa and Lycurgus 
were visited by the Divine Power while they were guiding 
kingdoms and regulating polities? Or is it reasonable to 
suppose that Gods are in jest when they consort with such 
persons to their edification, but in carnest in their deal- 
ings, if such they have, with poets and warblers to the lyre? 
Yet, to quote Bacchylides, 


If any say otherwise, broad is the path. 


For the other view is worthy consideration, etc. 


1 cf, Hesych. amply éyxipoa 
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51 


ELM. lwrov- 4 amd Tod cwpatos oxwed)js amdppoa... 


a@s Kal Baxxvalins: 


perayKevdes eldwrov avdpos lOaxnotov 


52 
Ath. 1, 20 c [m. dpxfoews]' otro ody mavtes, 6 odumas 
dijuos Tis olxoupevns, Toy ep’ uiv, pnol, Pirdaopoy dpxnoThy 
Méeupw éxddecay amapxaifovtes Thy 314 Tob cwmatos adToo 
Konow Ti TéY wodewy apxXaoTdty Kal BaoiAtkwrdry, wep) Hs 
BaxxvaAldns pyat: 
XQ i La if 
Tay aX elev Tov Te Méuday 
cai dovaxadea Neidov 


53 
Toann. Sic. Rk. Gr. Walz 6. 241 GBpol 7rd wadraty of 


Iwves, &s mov kal Baxxvalns nai, thy copay abtav pudady 
bnAay: 


aBpornte Evvéaow! “lwves Bactdijes 


od 


Prise. Met. Ter. Gram. Lat. Weil 3. 428. 21:  similiter 
Bacchylides 


xXpvoov Bpotav yropatot pavier kabapov. 
hic quoque iambicus ? in fine tribrachyn habet. 
Vperh. <toi> FE; but cf. ibid. 5. 493 and 7. 982 rév 


aBpoBiwy “lavey &avat whence B reads “Idvwy here 2 mss 
iambus 
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51} 


Etymologicum Magnum et8wdoy ‘ghost’ :—the shadow-like 
emanation from the body . . . compare Baccehiylides : 


the gloom-shrouded ghost of the man of Ithaca 


52? 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [on dancing]: All these 
nations (which compose the population of Rome), the people 
as it were of the world, revived for the philosophic dancer 
of our time, because of the elegance of his movements, the 
name of the most ancient and royal of cities, Memphis, 
of which Bacchylides says: 


Calm stormless Memphis and reedy Nile? 


53 


Joannes of Sicily Commentary on Hermogenes: The Ionians 
were luxurious in ancient times, as indeed we know from 
Bacchylides, who says in their own metre: 


The Ionian princes dwell with luxury.* 


54 
Priscian Metres of Terence: Similarly Baechylides :— 
. . . discloseth pure gold to the judgments of 
men ; 


where, as above, the last foot of an iambic line is a 
tribrach. 


1 cf. Bachm. An. 1. 208.13, Cram 4.P. 4. 168. 30, Sch. 
Ji. 5. 449, Apostol, 3. 37, Suid. efSwAov 2 ef. Kust. S64, 22 
5 perh. belongs to 40 (read «al Crbv> Sovak.) 4 Wil. thinks 
that Joannes invented this, but ¢ 
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55 


Zen. Paroem. Gr. 1. 64 Sixordor yvauarr mapa Td Bixar h 
ditpomor? Kata weTdAnWivs Xedos yap H dpyh, dpyh Se tpdmos. 
Barxvalins 


> X ‘ 2 a fa 

opyal uev avOpwrwv ciaKekptéevat 
gl 

pupias ... 


56 
E.M.  mAnupupiss . . . ef pévtor bvoud éotiv, etdroryov Bapi- 
veg@at avrd da Thy mapa BaxxvAldny aitiatixny, olor 


TANLLUpL ToVvTOU puyaV 


57 
Stob. FV. 98. 27) [w. tod Blov, St: Bpaxts xal ebreAhs xal 
pporvtidwr avapertos|: ev TE adte (BaxxvAldov "Emwikors): 


drABwos 8 ovseis BpoTtay Tavta ypovov. 


57 A 


Heph. Ptol. ap. Phot. Btb?, 153. ri €or) rd mapa Bax yvdrl3y 
ws ard Seianvod eipnuévor cal mpbs tiva eine 7d Eros ; 

Arist. fr. 40 &s apa wh yevéobar wev @pn apiotoy mdvtwr', Td bE 
TeOvavar Tov Civ éoti Kpeittov. Kal modAois oftw mapa Tov 
daimoviov peuapripnta:. ToiTo wey exeivyy TE Midz Acyouce 
Snmov peta Thy Onpay ws ~AaBe Toy Serdnvby SiepwtavTi cal wurbavo- 
pév@ ti mot’ €ati To Bédtiszov Tors avOpamos Kal th Tey mavTeY 
aiperétatov, To wey mpaTtoy ovdey ebérEw Eimely GAAG olwTaY 
apphxtws: émeid) 3€ mote uoyis Tacay unxavhy unxaveperos 
TpoonyayeTo pbeyéacbal te mpos aitdyv, obtws dvayKaduevor 


1 so Hesych: Zen. mapa 7d 8x7 ididtpoma 





1 cf. Hesych. diyoAo, SixoAo: yrauat, and Siaxexpimévar, but 
Sch. Hippocr. 5, 584 ascribes it to Alem. in the form of 
ev per avOpam@ opyal Kexpimévar puplat 2 cf. Fav, 368 
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Zenobius Proverbs : dixodoi yrauat, ‘two-galled opinions’ :— 
from dixa ‘twofold,’ that is ‘of twofold character,’ ‘of two 
sorts’; this by the figure metulepsis or exchange; for xéAos 
or ‘ gall’ is equivalent to dpyf ‘anger’ or ‘emotion,’ and épy4h 
to tpémos ‘character’ or ‘temper’; compare Bacchylides : 


Past number are the varied tempers of mankind. 


562 


Etymologicum Magnum mrnpuvpis ... if however it is a 
noun, it is reasonable to accent it proparoxytone, mAjupuprs 
‘tide’, because of the accusative mAjupupw in Bacchylides : 


escaping the tide of the sea 


57 


Stobaeus Anthology? [on the Shortness and Vanity of Life 
and how full it is of Trouble]: in the same (7.e. Bacehylides 
Victory-Songs) : * 


No mortal man is for all time happy. 


57 AS 


Ptolemaeus son of Hephaestion: What is the saying 
Bacchylides puts in the mouth of Silenus, and to whom is 
it addressed ? 

Aristotle Eudemus or The Soul: That the best of all 
things, said he, is never to have been born, and that to 
be dead is better than to be alive. Many have received 
divine confirmation of this. As you know, they say that 
the great king Midas once took Silenus in the chase and 
put questions to him, asking him what was the best that 
man could possibly enjoy. At first Silenus would say 
nothing, but kept an unbroken silence. And when, after 
long doing his utmost in vain, the king at last made him open 


3 wrongly joined here to 40. 160%. 4 it is uncertain 
whether this lemma belongs to this citation as well as to 
40. 160, but it should be noticed that the metre would suit 
40, 31 5 ef. Cie. 7. D. 1. 48 
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elmety ‘Aaiuovos émimévou kal tuxns xadreris epnucpoy omépua, 
Ti pe Bidecde Aéyew & duly apevov wh yvavar; wet” ayvolas yap 
T&Y oikelwy KaxGv aduTdtatos & Bios. avOpdhros 5¢ maumay ove 
fort yerécOa: 7b mavtav &pioroy obdse uerarxeiv THS TOU BedTio- 
Tov dicews &pistoyv yap maar xa! macas Td un ‘yevéobar Td 
KévToL peta TOTO Kal Tp@Tov Tay dvOpdry avucTay, SevTepor Sé 
To yevoudvous atobaveiv Gs TaXLoTA. dSiAov obv OTL ws ovoNS 
Kpeitrovos Tis ev TH Tebvavar Siaywyhs } tis ev Te Civ, oftws 
amedhvaro. 


58 
Clem. Al. Paed. 1. 154 of 5¢ aith mpocéxovtes 7H whore: ofov 
avrodidacro: kat mpoaipetinol abfovta TE émaivg: 


> ‘ x > Pi 8 4 8 a sz 1 
apeva yap evratveopeva dévopov ws aéFerat. 


59 
Amm, 25. 4.3: item ut hoc propositum validius firmaret 
(Iulianus) recolebat saepe dictum lyrici Bacchylidis, quem 
legebat, iucunde id adserentem, quod ut egregius pictor 
vultum speciosum effingit ita pudicitia celsius consurgentem 
vitam exornat, 


60 


Sch. Ap. Rh. 2. 500 [6a 8 ’Apiotaioy bolBy téxev]: tives 
tésoupas Apioralous yeveaduyovot, ws cal BaxxvAldns, Toy wey 
Kapiatou, &AAoy de Xelpwvos,” &AAov be Tijs kal Odpavod, kal roy 
Kupavns. 


61 


Gell. NVA, 20. 7: nam Homerus pueros puellasque eius 
(Niobae) bis senos dicit fuisse, Euripides bis septenos, Sappho 
bis novenos, Bacchylides et Pindarus bis denos. 


' Bi reading & and dévdpeov thought this might belong to 
29 (11. 1-2 of str. or ant.) 2B: mss xépwvos 
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his mouth, he reluctantly answered: ‘O mortal seed of an 
industrious deity and a cruel chance, why do ye make me 
perforce tell you what it were better ye should never know % 
tor life is least miserable in ignorance of misfortune. It is 
impossible for man to have what is best of all, or even to 
have a share in the nature of the best; for to everyone, man 
or woman, the best is not to have been born. But the next 
best to this, what is the best attainable to man, is to die as 
soon as he may.’ By this he clearly meant that time spent 
in death was more desirable than time spent in life.? 


5382 
Clement of Alexandria Paedagogus: For those who devote 
Jog 


themselves to the true faith, increase in praise instinctively 
and as they choose ; 


For virtue when ‘tis praised groweth like a tree. 


59 
Ammianus Marcellinus History [the emperor Julian]: 
Moreover, by way of driving his point home, he would 
repeat that passage of the lyric poet Bacehylides, whom he 
read, where he says so delightfully : 


As a famous painter doth make lovely a lovely 
face, so self-restraint adorneth an upward-growing 
life. 

60 


Scholiast on Apollonius of Rhodes Argonautica [‘ there 
Cyrené bore Aristacus to Phoebus’]: According to some 
authorities, for instance Bacchylides, there were four persons 
called Aristaeus, one the son of Carystus, another of Cheiron, 
a third of Earth and Heaven, and the son of Cyrené. 


61 


Aulus Gellius Altic Nights: Homer gives Niobe six sons and 
six daughters, Euripides seven and seven, Sappho nine and 
nine, and Bacchylides and Pindar ten and ten, 


1 cf. 33. 160 2 ascription probable but not certain ; 
ef. Pind. NW. 8, 40 
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62 


it. Hom. Cram. A.P. 3. 98. 15 [2. ‘Opnpov]: Kara 3é 
Bakxvaliny kal ApiototéAny tov dirscopoy *lhrns. 


63 
Str, 13, 616 6 32 


Kaixos 
obk awh Tis “Lins pet, kaBarep elpynke Bax yvrdidys. 
64 
Sch. Ap. Rh. 1. 1165 [‘Povdaxidas mpoxods] 
‘Pivdaxos 
motauds €ott Ppvylas ob wéurnra Baxxyvatdys. 


65 
Ibid. 4. 973 [dperxdAno:o pacivod]: uynuoveder kal Srnoixopos 
Kal Barxvalins. 


66 


Nat. Com. Myth. 9, 8, p. 987: dicitur Polyphemus non 
modo amasse Galateam, sed etiam: Galatum ex illa suscepisse, 
ut testatus est Bacchylides. 


66 A 
Oxyrh. Pap, 4261}: 

.. . TIv@m . . [x]éXevcev PotBos . . Tode- 
paiverov v[lov] (three mutilated lines)... tavi- 
1 ascribed to Bacch. by Maas: restorations by Bl. and E 
1 Plutarch Life of Homer 1. 3 quotes a statement of 


Aristotle (On Poetry Bk. THI) that H.'s mother was born at 
Tos, but H. himself at Smyrna 2 Sch. Z/. 5. 335 quotes 
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62 


Life of Homer: according to Bacchylides and Aristotle the 
philosopher, Homer’s native place was Ios,? 


63 
Strabo Geography: The 


Caicus 
does not, as Bacchylides says, rise on Mount Ida, 


64 
Scholiast on Apollonius of Rhodes Argonauticu [‘ the out- 
flowings of Rhyndacus’]: The 
Rhyndacus 


is a river of Phrygia mentioned by Bacchylides.? 


65 
The Same [‘shining orichalc’]: Orichale or mountain- 
copper is mentioned by Stesichorus and Bacchytides. 


66 


Natalis Comes? Mythology: Polyphemus is said not only 
to have loved Galatea, but according to Bacchylides to have 
had a son by her named Galatus. 


66 A 
From a Third-Century Papyrus: 


... Pytho ... Phoebus bade . . . son praised 
in war... (three mutilated lines) . . . leafy 


‘PuyBaxoy audi Badvoxarov ‘by deep-reeded Rhyndacus,’ 
where metre, however, favours Hecker’s attribution to 
Callimachus, e.g. ‘Puvdkov — — | aul Babvaxoiwov 3 this 
writer’s testimony is suspect, but cf. Appian ///yr. 2 where 
the son is called Galas 
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gurrov ... lpttras €xalas . . . (three mutilated 
lines)... 

[duos €& "Apyeos Meraulrous] 

[jr 8 A pvOaovidas 

[Bo@]uov re Wvéaet xrice[v] 

15 [xai] téwevos Cabeov 
[kelv jas aro pifas!: To Sé yp[uconopuas] 
[é£o]yws tiuac’ ’AtoAN@Y 
(15 mutilated lines) 


H’ 
EPOTIKON 
67 


Apul. Jfag. 8 [de versibus amatoriis]: fecere et alii talia, 
et si vos ignoratis, apud Graecos Teius quidam et Lacedae- 
monius et Cius? cum aliis innumeris. 


68 


Ath. 15. 667 éxddouy B am ayntAns thy Tod KotTaBou mpdeow 
da TO eroryKvAoiy Thy Eetiay xetpa év Tois GmoxoTTaBiouois. of 
3€ motypiov eldos Thy ayKdAnv gacl. Baxxvadidns év "Epwrt- 
ots: 

% 
. . . . . . EVTE 
‘ a ‘3 > t we 
THY AT AYKVANS ine 
Tolabe TOlS Veavials 
X >  é lot 
eVKOV aVTELVATA TX UY. 


69 A, 69B 


Heph. 73 gor: 8€ twa nal Ta Kadotpeva empbeyuatixa, & 
diabeper TavTn Tav eduuviwy bri 7d wey Kal mpds vou guvTErET 
P ar a. S n~ e¢ Ht Ua ~ Pp - 

Tt, 74.8" ex wepiTTOD ws mpds TH Aeyduevov TH oTpoph Mpookeitar 
oloy To Baxxvrldou- 


1 cf. 1. 8 édalas 2 Bosscha ; mss civis 
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. . . Olive (three mutilated lines) . 2.) when 
Melampus son of Amythaon came out of Argos, 
and founded an altar to the Pythian, and made a 
holy precinct from that root;! and the golden- 
haired Apollo did it exceeding honour. 


(15 mutilated lines) 


Book VIII 
LOVE-SONGS 
67 
Apuleius On Sorcery [amatory verse]: Poetry of this kind 


has been composed before, among the Grecks, let me tell 
you, by a Teian, a Spartan, a Ceian®, and numberless others. 


683 

Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner: They called the throw of 
the cottabus ‘from the bend’ because the right wrist was 
bent in making it, thongh indeed according to another 
explanation the @yxvAn was not the ‘bend’ but a kind of 
cup. Compare Bacchylides Love-Songs: 

when she lifts her white arm and throws from 
the bend at the bidding of these young men. 


69 A, 69 B 


Hephaestion On Poems [on a type of refrain]: There is also 
the epiphthegmatic, which differs from the ephymnzon in con- 
tribnting to the sense of the passage, whereas the ephymnion, 
as far as the sense goes, is a superfluous addition to the 
strophe. Compare Bacchylides : 


1 prob. ref. to the olive of 1. 8 2 ¢.e. Anacreon, Aleman, 
Bacchylides 3 cf. Ath. 11. 752e 
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2 \ , ? i 3 fa) La 2,9 42 

7 KaXos Meoxpitos: ov povos avOpwrrwy épas. 
kal méAw mapa TS avTS Baxxvatdy- 

lal id 
ov & év yiToM pwovvy 
\ A t a , 

Tapa Thy dirny yuvaina hevyes. 
Stay pev obv Bpaxea F Ta emipOeyparind, TovTO mpdcEgT avToLS 
tvouas ay de Kal THAIKADTA hate aoTpophy exmAnpody, Kal mpo- 
TeTaxOar pev THY Tod Torhuaros 2 orpopyy, eweCeDXOat SE Thy TaY 
emipbeyuatinar, elra madw Ta toa Kata Toy adtoy Adyor, ExratTd 
TOLOUTOY GVTTNUA KATH TEpLKOTIY dvouolopeEpeEs. 


eC’ 
SKOATON 8 
70 
a » e = 
AreFavipw Apuvtra 
Oz. Pap. 1361. 1: 
otp.a °O BapBite, unxéte taccaroy pudrde- 
cov 
EmTaTovoy ALyUpay KaTTAavE yapuV" 
Seip’ és euas Yepas’ oppaivw te méwrrey 
f a > if f 
ypuceov Movaay ’AnreEdvSpw rréporv 
otp. 8 Kal cuutrocioww dyadp év eixadecow, 
6 evTE veoV ayabay yAuKel * dvdayra 
cevopevay Kudtkov Oddrrnae Oupov 
Kumpidos 7° édXrris dracdvoon > dpévas, 
oTp. 7 & pevyvupeva ® Arovuciowce S@pots 
10 avdpacw" inpotdtw wéumer pepiwvas: 
avtixa pev Today Kpademva Net 
Tact & avOpwaTroas povapyycev Soxel, 
1 Urs: mss épis 2 Caesar: mss montod 3 or ’Eyxwulov 
4 at yAuxeia begins the citation Ath, 2. 39e which supple- 
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O fair is Theocritus! thou ‘rt not alone in loving 
him ; 
and again: 

Off thou fliest cloakless to thy dear good wife. 


Now when the epiphthegmatic is short, that is its name, 
but if it is so long as to make a strophe, and the strophe 
proper comes first and the epiphthegmatic second and then 
again the proper and after it the epiphtheymatic, and so on, 
such a system will be reckoned xara weptxomhy avomotouepes, 
that is, as composed of like wholes whose parts or ‘ periods’ 
are unlike. 


Book IX 
DRINKING-SONGS 1} 
70 


For ALEXANDER sON OF AMYNTAS 

From a First-Century Papyrus: 

Hang no more to thy peg, my lyre, nor check the 
clear voice of thy seven strings. Hither to my 
hands! I would fain send to Alexander a golden 
feather dropt by a Muse, to be an adornment for his 
banquets on twentieth days, when the heart of noble 
youths is warmed by the sweet compulsion of the 
swift-circling cup, and their mind thrilled with a 
hope of the Love-Goddess, which sendeth a man’s 
thoughts highest aloft when it be mingled with the 
gifts of Dionysus. Then overthroweth he the battle- 
ments of cities, and thinketh to be sole ruler of the 


1 or Kulogies 





ments the gaps of the Pap. to the end of 1. 16 5 P must 
have had ai@ucon = ® so P:: inss dvameyv. whence edd. auperyy. 
7 so P: mss avdpacr 3° 
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Tp. 8 vo® 6 édépavti te pappyaipovow 
otp. 8 xpuag pappaip 
olKoe 
£: \ > > ¥ ‘ 
mupopopot 6€ KAT’ airyhdevTa TovTOV 
15 vaes dyovow aw Aiyirtov péytotov 
TrodTOv: &s wivovtTos oppaiver Kéap. 


aTp.€ @ Tai peyarlocbevéost . . . . . .) 
(6 mutilated lines and the rest lost) 


71? 
‘Tépwre Supaxociw 
Ibid. 4 + 24: 
otp.a Myr rAvyvaxléa Kpiuva 
BapBirov- BEAN w yap obv, @ Tat, wert- 
TVO@Y 
dvOewov Movady ‘lépwr[e edut@] 
EavOaiow trots 
5 ipepoev Tedécas 
Kal ovptotass dvdpecct T[léuTrery] 
otp. 8 Airvav és évxtitov. et [ab] 
mpoabev bpviaas Tov [év 1@dAoLs KAEEVVOY] 
Toaal Aawyypois Dep| évexov em’ AX-] 
eg. 10 [ec]@ tle vileav 
[Adé Jolea] cor ]répevos 
[eto", andra v]éav éB[Aacrov opav'] 
atp.y [edpetrov] é enol Tote Kodpale] 
[veaviat 8], daar Atos Tayyp[voor oixor] 
[ixvéowr’, duos tecay plaraxar] 
[wAoxous dovdar] 
(3 kines mutilated or lost) 


1 P peyaa[: accentuation points to a compound 2 re- 
stored by Hunt (Il. 3, 6, 7, 8, 22), Murray (ll. 9, 10), 7 
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world; then gleam his houses with gold and ivory, 
and wheat-laden ships bring him mighty great 
wealth from Egypt o’er the sunny sea; ‘such is the 
dream of him that drinks. O child of great. . 2 


(6 mutilated lines and the rest lost) 


71 
For Hrero or Syracuse 


From the Same: 


[Hang] not up yet, [my lad,] the clear-voiced lute ; 
for I am about to achieve a lovely flower of the 
[honey-breathed] Muses for the Hiero who is made 
so famous by his tawny steeds and eke for his com- 
rades at the feast, and send the same to well-built 
Etna. Albeit ere this, when I sang the praise of 
that Pherenicus that is so noted among horses for 
his swift feet, Pherenicus and his victory beside 

e.g.° Alpheus, my branches were hacked privily till I 
bowed my head, yet did I burgeon forth in fresh 
vigour; aye then sought unto me all the young 
men and maids who resorted to the all-golden house 
of Zeus, when they set up therein garlands of gentle 
songs... 


(3 lines mutilated or lost) 


1 the epithet would seem to suggest Zeus rather than 
Amyntas, the ‘child’ therefore is perh. rather Aphrodite 
than Alexander 2 the metaphor, as restored, is that of 
a tree cut about by an enemy but still producing leaves 
(poetry) from which garlands (processional songs) could be 
made; ref. to the feud with Pindar? 
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2....towd...... b5 H[dy,]4 
[Sccolv avOpan[wv PrEedaporar héper] 
Ae Ur] 70s "Aws, 
tocaov ep adtxias 
héyyos Kat avOper[ous wétaccev.] 


72 
Clem, Al. Str, 5, 654: 
ov yap év pécolol KeiTat 
bapa ducpaynta Mody 
TOMITVYOVTL Hépery.” 


Y 
ENMIPPAMAIATON 
73 


Meleag. 4.P. 4.1.33 Acibava 7’ evxapmebyra pmeAtoraxtwy 


amb Movcéwy, | tavOovs éx KaAduns BaxxvaAidew oraxvas. 


74 
Anth. Pal, 6. 313 Bakxvatdou- 


Kovpa UaddXavtos rodvevupe, ToTVa Nixa, 
Tmpoppav Kapbaiwy  (wepdevta xopov 
i is 
alév émomtevols, ToAéas 0 ev dbUppace Movody 
ah ’ , af 
Kyio augitider Baxyuriby stepavous.4 


1 junction of IJ. 20(right)—24 with the main frag. at 1. 20 
(left) is doubtful 2 | place this among the Scolia because 
Ox. Pap. 1361, 32 has what may be the ends (ra: and av) of 
ll, 1-2, and 48 the o of Moway and the second ¢ of pépew in 
Hl. 2-3 2 Bs ms xpavvalwy 4 Brunck: ms xnépw a. 
Baxxvaidns 
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[.. his son? . .] who in his youthful prime hath 
spread o'er the world as great a light as ever white- 
horsed Dawn bringeth unto the eyelids of mankind. 


722 
Clement of Alexandria Wisee?lanies : 


For the Muses’ gifts so keenly fought for lie not 
in the midst for any that cometh to win. 


Book X 
INSCRIPTIONS 
73 


Meleager The Gar/and:* And yellow ears he inwove 
from the corn of Bacchylides, full ears left from the garner- 
ing of the honey-sprent Muses. 

See also Simonides 177 (vol. ii). 


T4 

Palatine Anthology : Bacchylides :— 

Renowned Daughter of Pallas, Lady Victory, 
deign to look ever kindly upon a lovely chorus from 
Carthaea, and in the sports of the Muses crown 
Ceian Bacchylides with many wreaths. 


1 Hiero’s son Deinomenes, cf. Pind. P. 1. 59; it is not 
certain that lines 20-24 belong here, but they prob. are part 
of the same poem 2 ascription probable but not certain 
3 te. the Proem to his Anthology, an index in the form of 
a garland of flowers, each kind of flower representing the 
contribution of a poet 
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75 
Ibid. 6. 53 Baxxvaidou- 
Evdnyos Tov vnov én’ aypou Tove” avéOnxev 
TO TAVTWDY dvéuav mpnitato } Lepipe 
edEapéve yap 6 7? re Boaboos, oppa taxtara 
ALKMNTN TETOVOY KaPTOV aT aTTAYVOD. 


1 Headl: ms (and Suid. midéraros,) muoraty * Mein: ms 
yap of 
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75 


The Same: Bacchylides :—a dedication to the South-West 
Wind by a farmer named Eudemus : 

Fudemus set up this shrine upon his farm unto 
Zephyr the kindest of all winds, For at his prayer 
he came to help him winnow the grain quickly from 
the ripe ears. 
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1-2 cis ’AoxAnmov 
Philostr. Jun. Jmag. 13 [m. eixéva SopoxAdous]> "AckAnmos 
3 oluat obras eyyis mativa mov Tapeyyuay ypipew Kal 
KAUTOMYTES * 


; ~ ic og Oy Be 
ovK dmaki@y mapa gov dxovoa. . . 


2 


Philostr. Jit, Apoll. 3.17 of 5€ Fdov Bdhv, dmotos 6 wasdy 5 
Tov Sopoxdéous, by AOhynot TS "AoKANM Adovow. 


3 els Kopwrida 
IG, 3,1 Add. p, 490. 171g [Athenis in lapide invento ad 
Asclepieum sub arcis radicibus] Sopoxagous- 
[2 Dreyia] xovpa mepidvupe patep areke- 
mo[vou yAukel’ AcKArarod, | 
[iv @oiBo]s axetpexduas lots] éevapiOmilov 
robots €Onxev, | oé viv detoo-] 
cA 2 , 3 
[ucoOa pérleoiy] ever[éeoor ... 


1 of, Suid. s. Sopoxajs, Luc. Ene. Dem. 27 2 mss -unrns 
3 tit. extends from vy to zo of first line (as it was presumably 
in the middle, we can estimate the length of the line) ; on the 
right «[ comes below ef and x[ below o; on the left, ]s comes 
below « and Je below a: stone has parep, axeipexouas, 
evapiOui 3 suppl. Biich.-Z e.g. 
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1-2 To AscLepivus 


Philostratus the Younger Portraits [on a portrait of 
Sophocles]: And I believe Asclepius is here commanding you 
to write a pacan, and, not disdaining to be called by you 


famed for his skill4 . . 


9 
“ 
Philostratus Live of Apollonius: And they sang a song 


resembling the Paean of Sophocles which is sung to Asclepius 
at Athens. 


3 To Coronts? 

An Inscription of the First or Second Century [found near 
the temple of Asclepius on the slope of the Acropolis at 
Athens}: 

Sophocles :— 

O renowned daughter [of Phlegyas, sweet] 
mother of [Asclepius] warder-off of woe, [whom] 
the unshorn [Phoebus] numbered among his 
[loves, to thee we will sing now with tunes] set 
to noble words .. . 


1 for this epithet in a Paean to Asclepius cf. sldesp, 
129 (was this Sophocles’ Paean’?) and Kaibel Zpig. 1026 
2 perh. part of the same Paean; some think the title 
‘Sophocles’ may be merely the name of the dedicator, but 
in any case the poem would seem to be a good deal earlier 
than the inscr. which records it 
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IQNO® XIOT MEAQN 
1 


Ath. 2.350 [x. ofvov]: “Iwy 3’ 6 Xids pnow: 


abapvov + 


maida Tavpwrov", véov ov véor, 

Hdiotov mpoTrorov BapvysovTrav épwotav, 
olvov depaivoov® 

avOpaTav TpvTaVLY 


2 
Sch. Ar. Pax 835 [xal ris éorly aorhp viv éxet;|—Iwy 6 

Xtos, Somep erolnoey madrar | evOade toy ’Aoidy mod’ as 5 HAG 
ei0éws | Aotoy abroy wdvres exddouy aorépa]: Si9vpduBur kal 
tpaywdlas Kal weddy months: émolnoey be edny, is th &pxh: 

> ca > F > , 

Aotov aepogoitay actépa 

, / rd 

pelpwper* dedlov AevxoTTépuya Tpodpopor. 
palverat Be rereheuTnxws ex TovTav. mai(wy oby 6 ’Apioropayns 
*Aoiov aitdy pnow aorépa KAnOavat. 


3 


Sch. Ap. Rh. 1. 1165 [7. Alyalwvos]- kat “lov év SiBupduBy 
éx wey TOU TEAdyous abrdy not mapakAnberta avaxOivar puddtovra 
tov Ala Oadragons de maida. 


4 


Arg. Soph. Aut. ocracid(erar 5€ 7a wepl tiv hpwida ictopov- 
peva Kal thy adeAiy adris “lowhyny. 6 wey yap “lw év rots 
AGupipBos Katarpyodival pnow auporépas év 7a lep@ rijs “Hpas 
bd Aaoddpavrtos Tob "EreoxAéous. 


1 Cas: mss &dayor 2 mss also tavpdmra 3 Cas: mss 
-Tv00v 4 nss also pijva péev (Bentl. pelvaper) 
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THE LYRIC POEMS! OF ION OF CHIOS 
1 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [on wine]: And in Ton of 
Chios we read : 

wild bull-faced child [of Zeus and Semele ?), 
young and yet old, sweetest servitor of loud-thunder- 
ing? desires, wine that cheers the heart and rules 
the world 


93 
Scholiast on Aristophanes Peace [‘And who is the star up 
there now ?—Ion of Chios, who on earth once composed the 
Star of Morn, and they all called him that directly he got to 
heaven’]: A writer of dithyrambs, tragedies, and lyric 
poems; among others, of the song beginning : 


Let us wait for the Star of Morn that haunts the 
sky, the white-winged forerunner of the Sun. 


From this it appears that the poet was dead. His being 
called Star of Morn is therefore a jest of Aristophanes. 


3 


Scholiast on Apollonius of Rhodes [Aegaeon]: According 
to a Dithyramb of Ion he was summoned from the ocean * 
and carried up to be a guard of Zeus; the same authority 
makes him a son of the Sea. 


4 


Introduction to Sophocles’ Antigone: Accounts of the 
heroine and her sister Ismené vary; Ion declares in his 
Dithyrambs that they were both burnt to death in the temple 
of Hera by Laodamas son of Eteocles. 


1 Fragments 1-4 are from Dithyrambs —?_7.e, imperious, 
like Zeus 3 cf. Suid. s. 5:OupapPodibdoxadrot 4 by Thetis 
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5 tpvos els Katpdv 


Paus. 5.14.9 “Iwvt 88 ofda 7G Xlw kal Cuvov merompevoy 
Kaipod- yeveadoyel 5& év 7G buvy vedtaroy maldwy Ards Kaipdy 
elvat. 


6 éyxdpuov eis SxvOddyv 


Paroem. ap. Miller Misc. 361  Aiyides otre rpito: otre 
Tétapto ... tt yap rovros expnaen Kal ob Meyapetow kal 
“lov wéurnrar ev TH els SxvOddqv eyxwuly. 


7 


Philo 6. 88 Cohn: MiAriddns 6 t&y "A@nvalev orpatnyés, 
julia Baoideds 6 TMepoay &racay thy akuhy tis Acias avacthoas 
kupidot moAkdais SreBawey el thy Edparny ds dvaprdcwy 
aito3cel thy ‘EAAdSa, cuvayayay év 7G TMavadnvaix® robs 
guuudxovs dprl@wy ayavas emédeite, Adyou wavTds Suvarwrépay 
brodauBavey ececOar Thy Sid THs Toadtys vpews mapakérAevow. 
Kal youns 0X fuapte. Oearduevor yap TO TANTIKdY Kal PiAdri- 
pov &ypt TedeuT is ev GAdyois AhtTHTOV, apmdcaytes Ta Uda Tpds 
toy moAeuoy &Spuncoy, ws €xOpay aywriobuevot Tauact, TpavuaTwy 
kal opayay ddroyoivres irép rod kal amodavdytes év eAeubepw yoor 
T& tis watplios ebape: tapjvar mpotpomis yup eis BeAtiwcw 
ovdev oltws aitioy as  Taev apavertépwy éAmidos pelCwy 
kaTdpdwats. tod 5&€ wep Tovs bpyiOas evayavioy weurnrar Kal 6 
Tpayikus “Jer 51% Toute: 


ovd 6 ye TOpa TUTElS 

dubvels Te Kopas éemtrAdOeTar adkas, 
arn drryobpavéwy POoyyabeTat 
Oavarev 6é ye! SovNoovvas TpoBEBovre. 


” 


1 mss also 8° bye (8 bre) from above 
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ION OF CHIOS 


Hymn to Opportunity 


Pausanias Descriplion of Greece: I know that a hymn was 
composed to Opportunity by Ion of Chios. In it he makes 
Opportunity the youngest of the children of Zeus. 


6 Evrocy or Scyturapes t 


Proverb in Miller Miscellanies: ‘The people of Aegium 
neither third nor fourth’: . . Ion, too, in his Eulogy of 
Scythiades, mentions this as a reply the oracle gave to this 
people ? and not to the Megarians. 


73 

Philo That every Upright Man is Free: The Athenian 
general Miltiades, when the king of the Persians rallied the 
flower of the youth of Asia to his standard and crossed to 
Europe with an enormous host, to capture Greece, as he 
thought, without a_ blow, assembled the Allies at the 
Panathenaic stadium and, as a visual exhortation likely to 
prove more effective than any speech, showed them some 
cock-fighting. Nor was hedisappointed. When the spectators 
saw the endurance and the feeling of honour which abides 
even unto death in these dumb creatures, they flew to arms 
like men ready to give their lives, w ithout thought of wound 
or slaughter, if only they might be buried in the soil of a 
free country. For there can be no better inducement to the 
increase of courage than an increase of confidence in hopes 
for the future. This cock-tight is referred to by the tragic 
poet Ion in the following passage : 


His body and his twin eyes smitten, he yet for- 
getteth not his might, not he, though his utterance 
is weak ; nay, he preferreth death to servitude. 


1 cf. Phot. s. duets of Meyapets, Sch. Theocr. 14. 48, Zen. 
Paroem. Gr. 1.48 # when they asked which was the finest 
people in Greece 3 perhaps from a tragedy 
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MEAANITITMIAOT 
Bios 


Suid. Meravmrniéns: a's Kpitwvos, yeyouws 
kata tTHy Ee Odrvyridda, Mijrsos. éypae 66 
AcBupap Sov BiBMia wrelota Kal Toujpara 
Eaika Kal Eneypappata Kal "Er yous Kat dd\XAa 
wrelata. 8. Ovyatpidods tod mpecBurépov,} 
mais 6€ Kpitwvos, Aupixod Kal adTod: és év 
TH TeV diOupapBov pedorratig exatvoTounae 
mreloTa, Kal Statpiyas Tapa Tepdixeg TO 
Barret exel tov Biov xatéaTpewen. eypanre 
kal avTos dopata AvpiKa Kal SiOvpduBous. 


Marm, Par, ad? ob MedXavirmiéns M[dos 
évixnaley "AOjvnow érm HHAAAT, apyovtos 
’AOnvnot WvOoxpirov. 

Xen, Mem. 1.4.3 «xatapabav yap abrov (Apt- 
gTOOnuov) ovTEe GUovTa Tois Oeois ovTE pavTiKH 
xpepevoy GAA Kal TOY TOLOvYTwWY TATA KaTa- 
yerovTa, Elimé pot, ébyn, @ 'Aptotodnpe, éoriv 
ovaTiWas avOpwrrous TeBavpakas emt codia ; 
"Eyore, Eon. ral as, Aéfov 9 ply, éby, Ta ovopara 
avTay. "Ext ev toivur ema Toujoet “Opnpov 
éywye parca TeOavpaka, éml 6€ bBupauBe 
MedXavirmidnv, én &€ Tpayooig Lodorhea, emt 
6€ dvdpravtomotia TlorvKdecTov, emt bé Cwypadhia 
Zed&wv. Tlotepad cot Soxovaww of dmepyalojevot 


1 mss mpexBdrov 
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MELANIPPIDES 
Lire 


Suidas Lewicon : Melanippides :—(1) Son of Criton ; 
flourished in the 65th Olympiad (520-517 n.c.); of 
Melos; he wrote many books of Dithyrambs as well as 
Epic Poems, Inscriptions, Elegies, ete., ete. (2) Grand- 
son of the elder of this name, also son of Criton, 
and, like his grandfather, a lyric poet ; he made great 
innovations in the Dithy ramb, and spent part of his 
time at the court of “King Perdiccas,! where he 
eventually died. He too “wrote Lyric Poems and 
Dithyrambs.® 


Parian Chronicle: From the time when Melanip- 
pides of Melos was victorious at Athens 231 years, 
in the archonship of Pythocritus (494 3.c.). 


Xenophon Recollections of Socrates: When he dis- 
covered that Aristodemus neither sacrificed to the 
Gods nor had recourse to divination but laughed 
to scorn those who did, he said to him, ‘Tell me, 
Aristodemus ; are there any men whose artistic skill 
you admire?’ ‘Yes,’ he replied. ‘Tell us their 
names,’ said Socrates. ‘For the epic I most admire 
Homer,’ he answered, ‘for the Dithyramb Melanip- 
pides, for tragedy Sophocles, for sculpture Polycleitus, 
for painting Zeuxis.’ ‘Which now,’ asked Socrates, 
‘do you consider the more admirable artists, those 


1 454 ?—413 pc. 2 cf. Suid. on Philox. Cyth. quoted 
below, p. 362; it is impossible to distinguish the two poets 
in the ancient refs. 
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» t 
eldwra appova te kal dxlvyta aftoPavpactortepot 
an \ 
elvat %) of CHa Euppova te cal évepya ; 


Arist. Ih, 3.9 Opotas 66 kal ai meptodot at 
Paxpat oboas oyos ryiveTat Kal avaBory o dprocov. 
@oTte yiveTar 0 eoxarpe Anpoxpetos 6 Xios es 
Meravirmidny roujoavta avtl TeV avTicTpodav 
avaBonas* 


oT avT@ Kana revel av np | arro Kana TEVYOV, 
4 06 pakpa 'vaBory TO TolTavTe KaKioTY: 


ApmOTTEL yap TO TOLOUTOV Kal eis TOUS LAKPOKWAOUS 
Dever. 


Plut. Non posse suav. 13 o0dé yap ‘Iépwv y av 
ovd “Artadros ovd ’Apyédaos érretcOnoav, Kvpe- 
mony Kal Sepeovidyy Kal Mehavermidny Kal 
Kpatntas kai Arodorous dvacriaavres €K TOY 
guumociov, katakhivat Kdpéaxas Kai ‘Aypravas 
pel?” éavtav Kat Kannéas yedwrorovovs cal 
Opacwvidas Tivas Kab Opacvréortas dAOAVY MOUS 
Kal KpotoSopvBous Trovodvtas. 


Anth, Pal, 4.1.7 Mededypou Srédavos: ... 


, , a / V4 ef 
pdpxigoov Te Topav Medavirmisou éyxvov byvwv. 
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LIFE OF MELANIPPIDES 


who make images which are without mind or motion, 
or those who make living creatures capable of 
thought and action?’ 


Aristotle Rheloric: In like manner,a long sentence 
becomes a discourse in itself, like the purely instru- 
mental parts of a song when they are too long. 
Hence the satire of Democritus of Chios upon 
Melanippides for making an instrumental interlude? 
take the place of the antistrophe : 


He that does any ill to another does ill to himself, 
but of all ills the worst to the doer is the long 
interlude.? 


The same stricture might well be made upon the 
users of long clauses, 


Plutarch That a Life lived according to Epicurus is 
not worth living: For Hiero, surely, or Attalus, or 
Archelaiis could never have been brought to oust 
from their festive table Euripides, Simonides, 
Melanippides, or such men as Crates or Diodotus, in 
favour of buffoons like Cardax, Agrias, or Callias, and 
jazz-bandsmen like Thrasonides or Thrasyleon. 

Palatine Anthology: The Garland of Meleager: 

. , and the narcissus of Melanippides big with 
clear hymns.® 


See also Plut. Wus. 15. 


1 the Gk. word meant originally ‘instrumental prelude 
2 parodies Hes. Op. 265 3 the Inscriptions of Melanippides 
are no longer to be found in the Anthology 
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MEAANITTIAOT MEAQN 


1 Aavatdes 
Ath. 14. 651 f [7. powwleav]) Meravinnidns 8 6 MnaAtos éy tais 
Aavaioww poivinas Toy Kapmoy otTws dvoud lel, Toy Adyar ToLovpEVvos 
mepl aitay Tay Aavatiwr 
ou yap. avépwv dopevy Mophaev eldog,! 
oveé Tay aveay ryuvatxelav exov,? 
Grn év dppatecat Seb pou- 
yows éyupvdfovT’ av’ ev- 
5 nde dAcea, TANKS 
Onjpa* ppéva TepTropevat, 
<TodAUdKL O> lepddaxpur® 
NiBavov ediwbdets TE 
dholvixas kaclay Te paTevoat, 
10 tépeva Lvpta orréppata.® 


2 Mapovas 


Thid. 616e epi nev yap abady 6 uév tis Ey Toy MeAavirnldny 
Kada@s év TH Mapava Stactporra Thy abAntixhy eipnkévar wep) THs 
"ABnvas- 


we @ pev’AOara 

Topyav be Eppirer @ lepas dro yetpos 

elm 7” "Epper’ aisxea TopaTOhupa 7 

éue 0 <avtav ovK>® éyw xaxotate bidwpe. 


1 avépwy E: mss avOpdmwy oppaev efSos Dobr: mss 
, peeerey akin 
bLoppav evetdos * adédy Cas: mss avray > Crus: mss 
aveunAtagsea MOAAGKS 4 Pors.-E': mss @%jpes 6 Hill, 
Pp. 


suppl. — iepddaxpuy Emp: mss -xpu 8 Fiorillo: mss Zuplas 
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MELANIPPIDES 


THE POEMS OF MELANIPPIDES 
1 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [on dates]: Melanippides of 
Melos, in the Danaids, calls the fruit of the palm dates, where 
he describes those maidens thus: 

For they wore not the shapely form of men, nor 
yet had they the voice of women, but did strenuously 
in seated chariots all about the sunny? woodlands, 
ofttimes rejoicing their heart in the chase, ofttimes 
seeking the frankincense’ holy tear and the sweet- 
scented date or the smooth Syrian grains of the 
cassia. 


2 Marsyas 


The Same: On the subject of flutes one of the guests 
observed that Melanippides in his Marsyas had rightly dis- 
paraged flute-playing in speaking of Athena thus: 

Athena cast those instruments of music from her 
sacred hand and said, ‘ Away with you, ye shameful 
things, defilers of the body; I give not myself to 
my own undoing.’ ? 

1 the point is that they were not, like most Greek women, 


unwilling to expose themselves to the sun ? cf. Telestes 
Sr. 1 (below) 





Trepp. 7 B: mss abavara ipy., abava opy. ®§ Mein: mss 
owmatt Avpa SE 
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3 Tlepoepdvy 
Stob. Eel. Phus. 1. 41.50 Wogpupiov ex rav Tlep) Sruyds- 
midavaes kal Tos év“Aidou vouiCoudvovs ToTauols KaTwroudKaciy* 
"Axéporta mey bia Ta ax, ws Kal MeAauimmlins ev Tepoepdyn: 
ae KkanetTa é <éven’>* év xoATroce yalas 
xe’ lor Tpoxewy * 
"Ayépov. 


4 


Ath. 10, 429b of 88 Gyvoodvres Thy Tod ofvov Stvauy roy 
Aidvucov pagkovow paviay elvat altioy Tois avOpmmois, BAacon- 
bobyres ob petplus. B0er 6 MerAavimntdys épn- 

, oT > A CA 
mavres 8 aTreatuyegv Vowp 
: ! 
TO mpl éovtes atdptes oivov. 
, 8 t “) ‘ 2 > "3 
Taya 61 TaYa TOL pev ObY ATwAAVOVTO 
Tol O€ TapaTAHKTOY YEov duhav. 


3 


~ 


9) 


Ibid 2. 35a thy olvov 6 Kodopdvios Nikavdpos wvoudo dat 
gnoiv ard Oivéws: ‘ Oiveds 8 év Kotdocow aroflaivas derdegor | 
olvoy &xanoe.’ gyal de kal MeAavimmldns 6 MhAtos: 


émavupoy Sos ToT otvov Oivéos.4 


6 


Clem. Al. Str. 5.716 6 weXoroids 8& MeAarralns Gdwv pnoiv: 


KA0G wot, @ TaTEp, Jadpa Seorav, 
Tas deCwou pedéwy wuyxds.® 


1e DP. 2 Grot.- B: mss axeotor (axaotot) m. mpopewy ? 
3 Headl. raya 8 #: mss axwAavovro, amor, 4 86s mor’ 
sugy. B: mss déom07 ~— Oivéos Ls: mss -éws 5 so Euseb: 


Clem. Wuxas pedéwv 
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MELANIPPIDES 


3 Persernonk 


Stobaeus Selections: From Porphyrius On the Styx :—The 
rivers that are supposed to flow in Hades have been given 
plausible names. Acheron is so called from &éyq ‘pains’ ; 
compare Melanippides in the Persephone: 

And because it goeth pouring forth pains within 
the bosom of Earth, it is called Acheron. 


4 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner: Those who are ignorant of 
the true power of wine say that Dionysus is the cause 
of madness; but this is the purest slander, Compare 
Melanippides : 

And they all began to loathe water, who had 
never known wine before. Aye, it was not long 
ere some were like to die and others were uttering 
cries of frenzy. 


5 


The Same: Nicander of Colophon says that ofvos, wine 
gets its name from Oeneus: ‘Oeneus crushed grapes in 
hollow cups and called it wine.’ Compare also Melanippicles : 


O give me Oeneus’ namesake wine. 


62 


Clement of Alexandria Jfiscellanies: The lyric poet 
Melanippides says in a poem: 


Hear me, O Father, thou marvel unto men, ruler 
of the everliving Mind. 


1 i.e. drank the wine neat 2 cf. Euseb. Pracp. Ev. 15. 
680 ¢ 
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7 


Plut. Erot. 15 [. ris mept robs rarovs kal dpatovs émimedcias 
tay épavrwy Kal Sidtews] ovdev ydp cory aloxpoy ov8 avayxaiov, 
GAAG TELAe Kal xapis evdid0dea ‘wdvoy Hduvy’ ws aANOas ‘Kduardv 
7 ebxduatoy’ bpnyetrar mpos dperiy Kal pidrlay, or’ avev Geod 
Td TpociKov TEAOS AauBavoucay, od7 AAO Exovcay Hyeudva Kal 
deomdT yy Bedv, GAAG Toy Movody kal Xaplrwy Kal "Appodlrns 
étaipoy “Epwra. 

\ 3. t 5. Se e # im 
yAueu yap Oépos avdpos UTocreipwy mpaTibwv 
T00w 


Kata TOY MeAavimmldyy, TA HStocTa plyvuat Tots KaAAioTOLS. 


8 


Cram, A.P. 3. 289. 2  5€ mepl toy Alvoy igropia map 
iroxdpw ev 7H} 10" Kal mapa Medayermidy. 


9 


Sch. Zl. 13. 350 [4Aad @érw Kbdave xal vida Kaprepd@vuor]: 
évrevdev 5€ MeAavinmidns Kvovoay amd Avdss @érw exdoOjvar Mnret 
dia Ta PyGevTa Urb Tpoundews Hrot O€usbos. 


10 


Philod. a. edoe8. 23 Gom. [m. pntépa tiv T&v bev] Me- 
Aav(ermijens 3€ Anunt[pa}! wnrépa beady gnoly play brapx[ew-] 
kal TeAéo[tns ... 


1 ms Syunre[pa 2] 
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MELANIPPIDES 
7 


. 

Plutareh Eroticws [on the care of lovers for the young and 
beautiful and their pursuit of them]: It is nothing low or 
violent; for grace and persuasion prompting ‘sweet toil,’ 
literally, ‘and labour unlaborious,’ lead them in the way of 
a virtue and a friendship, which receive their right per- 
fection with Heaven's aid, and yet know no other God for 
guide or master save only the comrade of the Muses and the 
Graces and of Aphrodite, Love. For’ he it is who, in the 
words of Melanippides, : 


sows a delicious harvest in the desire of a man’s 
heart 


and mingles what is sweetest with what is noblest and most 
beautiful. 


8 


Cramer Inedita (Paris): The story of Linus is found in 
the 19th Book of Philochorus and in Melanippides, 


9 


Scholiast on the Zdiad [‘but only would he honour Thetis 
and her strong-heart son’]: Hence Melanippides declares 
that Thetis was with child by Zeus when she was given in 
marriage to Peleus, her marriage being due to the taunts of 
Prometheus or Themis. 


10 


Philodemus On Piety [on the Mother of the Gods}: 
According to Melanippides, Demeter was the only mother 
of the Gods; and Telestes ... 
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, EYTPITIIAOT 
1-2 éxuvixvov els "AdxiBadny 


Plut. Ale. 11 af 8 immorpodiar mepiSdntor wey eyevorto kab 
Te wWANGE: TGY apuatev ena yap &AAos oddels KadijKey ’OAvumia- 
ow idiadrns ovde Bactrevs, udvos be exetvos. Kal rd vinhoa de rad 
devTepov yevérbat kal réraptov, &s Oovxvd{dys puoi, 6 8 
Evp: wridns TpiTov, bmepBaraAct. Aaumpérnr: Kal bbtn magayv Thy ev 
Toviots pidoTimiay. eo 3 § Evpiridys €v 7G douart radta 

‘ a en 
aé © aetcopat,) @ Krewiov Trai. 
KaNdov & vikat <Kada@v de>? 
KaAXLOTOY, 6 undoes 
addos ‘EdXavoyp, 
5 apyaze TpaTa Opa tei Kal SevTepa Kal TpiTa 
Bijvai 7 amovnti Atos? orepOév7’ éXaia 
Kdpuce Boay mapadodrat. 


2 


Td. Dem. 1.1 6 wey ypdtas To emt rH vikn Tis “Odvuriaow 
immoSpoplos els "AAKIBiddny éyxauor, ez” Evdpuidns, as 6 odds 
kpater Adyos, ef8" Erepds Tis Fr, nal, 

xpi <éé> twvdaluoret mpwtov UrapEat 
TAY TONLY EVOOKI LOY. 





Ar. Ach. 385 : 


XO. ti tara oTpeper texvdters re Kal mopicers TpiBas ; 
AaBe 3 euod vy’ evexa map" lepeortpov 
oKoTodacumuKveTpixa Ti “Aibos Kuvijv. 


1 mss also &yaue, whence Lindskog ayapar 2 FE: some 
mss vira kdAdAueror 85 3 Herm: mss dis 4 Plut. xpiivat 
7@ eidatuor, but note the form ray 
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1-2 Vicrory-Sone ro AtcriptapEs! 


Plutarch leibiades: His horse-breeding was famons, 
among other things, for the number of his racing-chariots. 
He was the only man, not excluding kings, who ever entered 
at Olympia as many as seven. And his winning not only 
first place but second and fourth according to Thucydides— 
second and third according to Euripides—is the highest and 
most honourable distinction ever won in this field. Euripides’ 
Ode contains the following passage: 

But I will sing thy praises? son of Cleinias. A 
noble thing is victory, noblest of the noble to do 
what no Greek had ever done, be first and second 
and third in the chariot-race, and go unwearied yet, 
wreathed in the olive of Zeus, to make the herald 
cry you. 


93 
The Same Demosthenes: The writer of the Eulogy of 
Alcibiades for his victory in the horse-race at Olympia, 
whether as is commonly believed he be Euripides or another, 
says: 


Your happy man’s first need is a famous country. 


on HIERONYMUS 


Aristophanes Acharnians: ‘Why all this havering and 
shilly-shallying? For all [ care, you may get the loan of one 
of Hieronymus’ shady and shaggy Death-caps.’ + 


1 of. Ath. 1. 3e 2 or perh. I admire thee 3 of. 
Simon, 93 (225 Bergk) from which E. seems to have borrowed 
‘ i.e. cap of invisibility, the clippings of his head and chin 
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Sch. ad loc, 6 3& ‘lepdvuuos peday moiThs Kal tpaypdomoids 
ee: ; , . a Er eens 
avauaros kal avoikovountos dia Td Kyav eumabeis ypape brodécets 
kal poBepots mpotwrelots xphoGa. ddner € Kxporeiobar. éexwe 
bwdeiro b€ ds wavy kouay. Sidrep”Aidos kuvqy Epy adrdy, maltas 
Kwumdikds @s KovpiavTa. 


Ibid. Nub. 347 [EQKPATH3]- 


ylyvovrat mav@ Sti Bovdrovrat Kar’ Hy pev wor Kountny, 
&ypidv tTiva tay Aaglwy TovTwr, oidymep Toy ZevopavTou, 
oKxamtovea Thy paviay altod Kevravpais fkacay abras. 


Sch. ad loc. ‘lepdvupoy A€yer Tov bOupauBoroidy, bs Zevopavrov 
bev hy vids, wept 5€ robs maidas kyav emrdénro, Adaioy Se elxe 7d 
Tapa. 


mep). KAEOMENOTS, AAMTNOIOT, IT'NH- 
SINMOT 


Ath, 9. 402a émel 3& ob Kal rd mpoBAndev oo amompoome- 
noinoa: rept THs xpdas ToD Kadvdeviou auds, ef Tis aitdy ioropet 
Aeuxoy Thy xXpdav yeyovdra, epotuey tpuets Toy eladyvta: Td BE 
Maptupiov avixvevooy od. <ov>! maAai yap Tvyxdyw aveyveKas 
Tovs KAeouévous rot Pyyivoy A@upauBous, ay év 7H emvypadopevy 
MeAcaypy Tovro iordépnta. 

Ibid. 14. 638 d [x. womtds poxOnpav doudrev]: 5 8 robs els 
Xiwvibyy avapepouevous morjoas Trwxovs Tynoinmou twis pynuo- 
vever mavyvioypagou Tis [Aapis wovons, Aéywy obrws* 

Tavr’ ob ua Ala Tvjowmrmos ovde KAcomevns 
ev évv€ by xopdais? KateyAuKavato. 


Ibid. 14. 620d robs & *EumedoxAdovs Kabapuods eppabydnoev 
Oduumiact KAcouévns 6 pavgdds, bs pnow Arxalapxos ev 7h 
OduuTing. 


Ibid. 14. 605 kaya 5¢ card Thy *Eminpdtous ’AvtiAaida 
Tapwrik éxueudOnka Tadta mavTeAas 
Zampods, MeAntov, KAcouevous, Aauvrdiov. 
1E 2 Pors: mss évvéa xopdaiow 
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Scholiast en the passage: Hieronymus was a lyric poet and 
tragedy-writer whose works were uneven and ill-arranged 
because they had too emotional themes and were acted by 
characters with too formidable masks, though he seemed to 
win applause. He was caricatured for his long hair. That 
is why Aristophanes calls him a Death-cap, jesting in the 
manner of comedy at his need of the barber.+ 

The Same Clouds [SocRATES]: The Clouds can become what- 
ever they like; and if they see a fellow with long hair, one 
of these wild shaggy men like the son of Xenophantus, they 
make themselves like Centaurs by way of scotling at his idiocy. 

Scholiast on the passage: He means the dithyramb-writer 
Hieronymus, who was the son of Nenophantus, and ran too 
much after the boys and was always in need of the shears.? 


on CLEOMENES, LAMYNTHIUS, GNESIPPUS 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner: Since you have evaded the 
question put to you whether the Calydonian Boar is any- 
where stated to have been white, I will tell you where, and 
you must investigate the proof. I happen to have read not 
long ago the Dithyrambs of Cleomenes of Rhegium, in one of 
which, entitled Jleleager, the fact is stated. 


The Same [on writers of low songs]: The author of the play 
called The Beggars, attributed to Chionides, speaks of a 
certain sportive writer of merry music called Gnesippus in 
the following lines: 

Neither Gnesippus nor Cleomenes, I swear, could have 
made such a thing palatable on a nine-chord lyre. 

The Same: According to Dicaearchus in his book on 
Olympia, the Purifications of Empedocles was recited there 
by Cleomenes the rhapsode.$ 

The Same: I too, to quote Epicrates’ Anti-Lais: 


Am letter-perfect in all the love-songs of Sappho, Meletus,* 
Cleomenes, and Lamynthius.*® 


1 cf, Ox. Pap. 856.27, Suid. “Aidos kur} =? cf. Suid. s. KAetro 

3 perhapsa different man 4 the accuser of Socrates ; he was 

a writer of tragedy, but his scolia (drinking-songs) are referred 
to by Aristophanes Ran. 1302 5 otherwise unknown 
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kal 6 rovs EiAwras d€ remoinkes pnow: 


Td Srynoixdpov re kal AAKLavoS Siuwridou re 

apxatov dedev. 6 8 Tvhoirmes éor7 dxovew, 

bs vuxrepty’ ebpey atras douat’ exxadrciobai® 

yuvaikas €xovtas iapBuKny te Kal Tpiywvor. 
Kparivos év MaAdaxois: 


A. tis ip épavrd w efdey, & Tvijoumm; B. eye of moAA} 
oX0AR? 
ofouas yap undey of rws pwapoy eivat kal Kevdy. 
ocKomre: 8 abroy eis Ta Tothuata Kal év BouxdAcis: 


Os otk Sux’ alrodyts Scpoxréer xopdv, 
7 KAcoudxou 8, by ov by hklouy eye 
éuol dibdoKerv 008 dy eis "Adavia, 


év 5& tals “Npats: : 

irw be kal tpayedlas 

é KAeoudxou diSaoKados 

her” abrov <6) mapatiatpiay 4 

éxwr Xopoy Avdior} TAs 

AovcGv wérdn movnpa. 
Tnrekrclins S& ev tots Sreppots kal wep) worxelas avacrtpeperdal 
onow aitdy. 

Ibid. 13. 596£ GANG bikpou eEeArabouny & byuiv cimeiy viv TE 
“Av rind xou Avdiy, poo ert de Kal thy Sucvypoy tabrys éraipay 
Avdiy hy 7 jyama Aapvv6.0s é MiAjowos. ExaTEpos yep roUTwy Tov 
ToinTer, &s onor KA€apxos év Tots "Epwrixois, THs BapBdpov 
Avdijs eis émiOvulay katagras émoincey, 6 pev ev édreyelois, b bE 
év pédet, TO Kadovpevoy moinua Avdjy. 


? Dind. (ef. diras a Doric word below): mss defSew 
2 E: mss eipe woixots (supplied after loss of aera by 
haplogr., cf. Ar. fr. 576 (738) delrav: roy éraipov "Apisrod4vns 
de roy epduevov) deiou. eK. 3 Herm: mss oldev and éya 
TOAAT XOAT 4 Kaib: mss pera ray 7. 
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And the author of the comedy called The Helots says : 


It is old-fashioned to sing Stesichorus, or Alcman, or 
Simonides. We can listen to Gnesippus, who has invented 
songs for lovers to call out their mistresses with, tambycé + 
and three-cornered lute in hand. 


Compare the Soft-Livers of Cratinus : 


Pray who has ever seen me in love, Gnesippus? (and the 
answer is) Not I; far from it; I really think I have never 
seen such an empty-headed fool. 


And the same poet gibes thus at Gnesippus’ poems in The 
Neatherds : 


. who refused Sophocles a chorus when he gave one 
to the son of Cleomachus, whom I wouldn’t have train a 
chorus of mine even for the feast of Adonis. 


Again, in the Seasons: 


And after him may go the son of Cleomachus, that trainer 
for tragedy who has a chorus of hair-removing-maids removing 
bad songs in the Lydian mode. 

And according to the Stiff ’Uns of Telecleides he led a life 
of profligacy. 

The Same: I had almost forgotten to mention to you the 
Zydé of Antimachus, and moreover her namesake the 
courtesan beloved by Lamynthius of Miletus. According to 
the Erotics of Clearchus each of these poets, falling in love 
with a foreigner called Lyde, composed a poem which he 
named after her, the former an elegiac, the latter a lyric, 


See also Sch. Ar. Nub. 332 (below, p. 250). 


1 a sort of lyre 
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rept AEQTPO®IAOT 


Sch. dr. Av, 1405 Aewrpoplin: (a’) éreid} Kal obros ray 
copddpa Aerrav. 4 Sti Kat obTOS SiOvpayBoroids Kodpos . . . amd 
yap ravtns Ay 6 Aewrpoptins. tives 5 Sti Kodpos Kal xAwpds 
jy, &s éorxevat Upvidr. Oedmopmos Se év Tals Kamnalat' 


Aewrpooiins 6 rpiuvews Acovrip 
eVxpws paveira: kal xaplets domep vexpds.t 


(B') éredy Kal otros trav chodpa AemTav. kal 6 Kwyotas Bé. 
“Epuimmos Kepxw wiv: 
ot yap mevduevor? 
avarnps cot Pvovaw H5n Bovdia> 
Aewrtpodidou Aerrérepa kai OovpayTidos. 


1 B-Isock, comparing Phot. tpluvev, Plat. Rep. 439e, but 
Te paiverat xapies 6: MSS Tpluerpos &s AedyTivos and Te ddver: 
gaveirat KH, re corrupted from ra: which fell out before kai 
and was inserted in the wrong place ? these three words 
not in Sch. 3 cf. Bek. An. 85, 29: mss @vovaw (d0c-) Boidia 
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on LEOTROPHIDES 


Scholiasts on Aristophanes}: (a@) Because Leotrophides 
like Cinesias, was very thin; or because he too was a ‘light’ 
(that is, worthless) writer of dithyrambs . . . Leotrophides 
belonged to this tribe. But some authorities say that the 
allusion is to his lightness and thinness, resembling those of 
a bird. Compare Theopompus in the Shop-Girls : 

Leotrophides the three-pounder will seem to Leontius as 
fair-complexioned and lovely as a corpse. 


(b) Because Leotrophides, like Cinesias, was remarkably 
thin. Compare Hermippus, The Wen-Monkeys : 


The poor are already sacrificing to you wretched three- 
legged beasts as thin as Leotrophides or Thumantis,® 


1 quoted p, 255 ? Leontius had a liking for viewing 
corpses (Plato Rep. 439 e) 3 ef. Ath. 12. 551b 
(‘Hermippus referring to Dionysus’); see also Eust. 1288, 
Suid. s. Aewrpopidns, Bek. An. 85, 29. 
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Bios 


Plat. Com. 184 Kock ... peta tadra 6é 
mais Oiaypou ’« Wdeupitidos 1 Kevnoias 
TKENETOS, ATVYOS, Karapiva. oKnéry popav, 
dons mpohnrns, eoyapas KEKAUEVOS 
mrelotas UT Evpupavtos év TO coHpate. 


Plat. Gorg. 50le XO. wpatov 6é cxepopeda 
THY aUANTLKYNY. Ov OoKEL TOL TOLAUTY TLS Elval, @ 
Kadndixres, THY noovnY Huy povov sd.wxKeLy, 

adXo 8 ovdev ppovriverr ; ;—KAA. €uorye Soxel. 
—30. obxoty nad af roraide amracat, olov a) 
eiPapra Text 7 év Tots aydow ;—KAA. val.— 

XQ. ri dey TOY xXopav dubacxaria Kai TOY 
bOupapBav ToiNaes ; ov ToLavTn Tis GOL KaTA- 
paivetat ; A YD, ze dpovrifev Kivnoiay tov 
Médn70s, OT WS épet Te Tovovtov Gbev av ot 
QKOvOVTES Bedztous ryiyvowvTo, 7) OTL wéXNEL Yaptet- 
cOat TO oxre Tov Geatov ;—KAA. dijov 5 
TobT6 ve, ao x Loxpares, Kiryoiov ye Tre pt.— —=n. 
ti 660 TaTip avtod MéAns ; 4 mpos TO BéATLoTOV 
Srérwv edoKet got cBapeoceiv ; 37 exeivos peév ovdé 
7 pos TO Otorov 5 la yap adowv tovs Oeatas. 
adda 8H oKOTEL _ouXL i Te xiBappsd.x% doxet 
cou Tada Kal TOV orOupap Bev moins noovns 
yap nuppoOac;—KAA. Euovrye. 


1 Kock: mss Ebaydpou rats é« 11. 
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Lire 


Plato the Comedy-writer : Next comes the son of 
Oeagrus by Pleurisy? Cinesias, scraggy and rump- 
less, with legs like reeds, prophet of Decline, 
branded in the flesh with many a cautery-mark of 
Euryphon’s.* 

Plato Gorgias: Socrates and Cat.icLes :—S. 
First let us consider flute-playing. Do you not 
think, Callicles, that its sole object is our pleasure ? 
—C. Yes.—S. And isn’t this true of all such arts, 
for instance of competitive lyre-playing ?>—C. It is. 
S. And how about the training of choruses and the 
composition of dithyrambs? Is it not the same with 
them? Do you suppose that Cinesias son of Meles 
concerns himself to say something that shall be 
improving to hear, or something that shall make 
him popular?—C, Obviously the latter, Socrates, is 
the object of Cinesias.—S. And what of his father 
Meles? Was his singing to the lyre inspired by the 
highest motive ? Whatever may be said of the son, 
is it not true that the father’s ideal was not even 
the greatest possible pleasure to his audience? At 
any rate his singing annoyed them.’ Be that as it 
may, do you not agree that both arts, singing to 
the lyre and the composition of dithyrambs, were 
invented in order to give pleasure?—C. Yes.4 

1 Orpheus was the son of OeXgrus by Calliopé 2a 
famous physician 3 cf. Pherecr. 6 K ‘ Let me see; who 


is the worst singer to the lyre?’—‘ Meles son of Peisias’ 
(421 B.c.); Ar. Av. 766 (414 B.C.) 4 cf. Aristid. 46. 488, 494 
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Lys. 21.20 ovxouv akvov, & avédpes dieactat, 
Tero peévous KaTNYOPOLS TOLOUTOLS €“ov KaTa- 
Wagicac@at, ot _Teph do eBeias * pep dryovetdpevoe 
TyrLKodTOL YyeyovacwW, OK dv duvapevor O° Umép 
tay aderépeov apapTnpatay amoroyjcac bat 
érépoy KaTnyopely TOALBCL, kal ov Kunaias 
obra Sraneipevos melous orpareias éotpatevTat, 
ovTOL TEpl TOY TIS TOAEWS ayavaKTOUGL. 


Ar, Nub. 332: 
YQ. ov yap pa NC otc ott TrEtoTOUs abTaL 

Bocxovert cogtotas, 

Oovptomavtets, latpotéxvas, opparytdovu- 
Napyonopnras, 

KUKNMO@Y TE YOPOV dopaToKaduTTas, dvopas 
peTewpopévaxas 

ovdev Spavras Bookova’ apyous, OTe TavTas 
povooTotovaty. 


Sch. ad loc. KuKAlov Te aivitterat els Tous 
mepl Kunotay kat Dirokevoy Kat Kreouevn, Kal 
ToUTOUS elvar TOY copia Tay Bovdera: Déyer dé 
Tous SiBupapBoro.ovs: Tay yap KuKAL@Y Nopav 
Hoav obror OwddoKarot. do paToKapTTas | O€, OTL 
bua TO dppovia pi bmorimre avtdv Ta ouy- 

ypappara, KAMTTAS exXouee mrelovas Pees ot 
Taratot StapPopav POVoLKNS yyobvro elvat Tovs 
60 upapBovs, Kal mpoehOorv avTov paiddov xaba- 
pera [969]. —dopatokapnras: tous C.OupapBo- 
TOLOUS, Eel KALTAS TAS TEPLWdAaS A€YoUCL. 


1 Blass dorpareias 
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Lysias Defence on a Charge of Receiving Bribes: 
It is not right, gentlemen of the jury, that you 
should condemn me at the instigation of such men 
as these, who have cut such a figure in prosecutions 
for impiety! and yet have the hardihood to accuse 
others though they cannot defend their own crimes 
—persons who, though they have served in fewer 
campaigns than the w retched Cinesias, nevertheless 
take umbrage about the interests of the State. 


Aristophanes Clouds: Socrares:—By Zeus, you 
don’t seem to know that these Clouds feed number- 
less sophists, feed prophets of Thurii, quack-phy- 
sicians, feed manicured, ring-bedecked, leonine 
do-nothings, feed turners and twisters of song in 
the circular chorus, feed astrological knaves—for 
never a hand’s turn of work, just because they make 
verses about them. 


Scholiast on the passage : ‘ circular’ :—~He is hinting 
at writers like Cinesias, Philoxenus, and Cleomenes, 
and means that these too are of the sophists, though 
they were writers of dithyrambs; for these were 
teachers of the circular choruses. He calls them 
‘turners and twisters of song’ because, owing to 
their compositions not keeping within the limits 
of the ‘mode,’ they have too many xapzaid or 
‘flourishes’? .. .—The ancients considered the 
dithyrambs were the destruction of music; later he 
will attack them more bitterly [969].—‘ Turners and 
twisters of song’ :—The writers of dithyrambs; for 
kapmat or ‘twistings’ is the name they give to 
instrumental interludes in the song. 


1 or emending text for shirking military service 2 see 
Pherecr, below, p. 285 
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Av, 1872 KINH3IAZ «ai TEIOETAIPOS: 


‘ avaréropar 67) pos “OdXvpTrov TTEpvyerat 
Kovpars:” 

méTopal & od0v adXo7 er’ ddrXav pedéov— 

ToUTL TO Tpaypya poptiov betras TTEP@DV. 

adoBw ppevos 6upate yévvav epérov— 

aomatoper ba pedvpivov Kenoiav. 

Tt i deBpo TOOA TU KVANOY AVA KUKNOV KUKNETS | 


; dpves yevér Oar Bovdopar AeyupBoyyos dnb. 
: Tavaat HEdwodr, ANN’ OTL NEyELS elmré pol. 


bro cod mrepwbeis Povropat peTapatos 
dvaTTopevos €x TOV veherav Kavas KaPelv 
2 , \ Li > , 
depodovijtous Kat vepoSorous avaBonds. 


. Kk Tov vepehav yap av Tes dvaBodas, AaBot ; 
‘ Kpéparar pep odv evredbev » BOY o) TEXP)). 


T@v Sidupap Sav yap Ta Aap pa ybyverat 
dépra Kal oKOTU ara Kat Kvavauyea 

Kal mTepodovnta’ ov bé KAvwY elves TAXA. 
ov ofr éyaye. KI. vi) tov ‘Hpaxréa ov ye. 
dmavra yap dietpi oot Tov aépa, 

eldwrha TETNVOV 

aiBepospopov 

ol@vary Tavaocelpav. 


wor. 


Tov ddabe Spopov ardpevos 
ap’ avépov tvoatot Bainv. 

A \ ae Ed - \ , 
vn Tov A’ 7) "ya cov KaTaTAaVEw Tas TYOGS. 
f \ a 

TOTE bev votiay atelxav mpos ooov, 

tote 8 av Bopéa cepa Tedd lov 

adipevov aiBépos avaraka TEWVOD. 

xaptevta y’, ® TpecBi7’, écopicw Kal copa. 
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Aristophanes Birds +1 Cinestas (al first singing) and 
Peiruetarerus: C. ¢ Light-winged I fly to Olympus,’ ? 
fly this way and that of song—P. Here’s something 
that needs a whole cargo of feathers.—C. With 
the fearless eye of the mind exploring a tribe—P. 
Hail, lime-wood-corseted Cinesias! Why circlest 
thou thy splay-foot circle hither ?—C. I would fain 
become a bird, a clear-voiced nightingale.—P. 
Here, cut singing and tell me what you mean.— 
C. (speaks) I want you to give me wings so that 
I may fly up aloft—and get from the clouds some 
brand-new interludes all windswept and snowclad.— 
P. What? interludes from the clouds?—C. Yes; 
our art depends on them. The best things in a 
dithyramb are the aery and murky sort and azure- 
blue and pinion-sped. You shall hear presently.— 
P, Not I1—C. But you shall, I say. (Sigs) For 
I'll thread for you the aery vault in likeness of the 
wing-sped, long-neckéd couriers of the sky.—P. 
Easy all!—C. (continuing.) On the seaward course 
may I swoop with the breath of the winds—P. 
By Zeus, [’ll stop your breath then !—C.—now march- 
ing towards the humid path, now moving my frame 
to the Northwind nigh, ploughing the havenless 
furrow ethereal. (Speaks, referring to the feathers 
which he now finds have been stuck on him.) A pretty 
trick and a smart one you've played on me, my good 


1 produced 415 B.c. 2 Anacr, 25 
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TIE, od yap ov yaipers mrepodcvytos yevdpevos ; 
KI. tavti weroinxas tov eve duodibdoxanov, 
ds Talat purais rept xn os ety’ dei ; ; 
TIE. Sovrer duddoney Kai map mply ovy pévov 
1406 Aewrpopidn yopov weTopévwr opvéwy 
Keprwridal durijv; KI. xatayedds pov, 
SiXos ef. 
arn ody éywy ov Tavcopat, TOOT iO Ott, 
Tplv ay mrepwels Siadpapw Tov dépa. 

Sch. ad loc, (1379) Aidupos pev KvKrOv, érrel 
KUKNiMY dopmaTwY TownTHS éoTl, KUAXNOD 4é, érrel 
yoros eat... 06 6€ Aptototérns ev Tails 
Avéacxanriats S00 dnol yeyovévar. Lippayos 
oUtws' Evdpovios, éresdy) KvAXOS Hv 0 Kiyotas. 
—(1883) ... waifer 6@ mpos Ta Toujpata tov 
StOvpapSorrorav: Bos yap avtois ToLadta émibeta 
réyev. dpa 6€ Kal Tpos TO Kodhov adtav.— 
(1398)... wreiotn yap aitav 4 A€ELs ToLav- 
m™, 0 &€& vods éXayLoTos, ws 1 Tapotmia ‘Kal 
d:OvpapBov vodv eyes éddtrova. —(1395) .. . 
yrevater dé Tors SiPvpapBoraors. 


Sch. Ar. Lys. 847 ff.: (838) kopwde? Kivnoiay as 
Katwheph eis cuvovoiar. ny 6& &OvpapBorotds. 


1 Palmerius: mss Kexporida 





1 qe. for L. as choregus; the jest appears to be that only 
notoriously thin men like C. and L. could reach Cloudcue- 
kooborough, the new sky-capital of the Bird-Empire; the 
‘tribe of Cercops’ is a play on the Athenian tribe of 
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sir.—P. Why, don’t you like it now you're pinion- 
sped?—C. Is this how you treat the circular-chorus 
trainer whom the tribes are always fighting to 
get?——P, Then would you like to stay with us and 
train the tribe of Cercops for a chorus of flying 
birds for Leotrophides?1—C. [ see, you're laughing 
at me, But all the same I’ll never stop, let me 
tell you, till I've got my wings and made my flight 
through the air. 


Scholiasts on the passage: (1379) According to 
Didymus, he says ‘circle’ because Cinesias is a 
composer of circular poems [poems for the circular 
choruses ?], and ‘splay-foot’ because he is lame . . . 
But Aristotle in the Dramatic Catalogues tells us 
that there were two poets of the name; according 
to Symmachus, Euphronius says it is because 
Cinesias was splay-footed [or how-legged].—(1383) 
... Heis making fun of the poems of the dithyramb- 
writers; for it was their custom to use such epithets. 
He is also ridiculing their ‘lightness’ [or, as we 
should say, shallowness].—(1393) . . . Much of 
their style is like this, but the sense exiguous; 
compare the proverb, ‘You have less sense even 
than a dithyramb.’—(1395) . .. He is satirising 
the dithyramb-writers. 


Scholiast Aristophanes Lysistrata [a lively scene 
too long to print here, in which Cinesias with his 
baby implores his wife to leave the Acropolis which 
has been seized by the women, and come home|: 
He caricatures Cinesias as an uxorious husband. He 
was a writer of dithyrambs. 


Cecrops ; the Cercdpes were a race of gnomes changed by Zeus 
into monkeys 
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Ar, Ran. 153 [2. trav Kato]: 


HP. eira BopBopov morw 


a - 4 
Kal cxOp aeivav' év 5€ TOUT@ KELpLévous 


155 el 7 mou Eévov tis joinnoe TWTOTE 
7 maida Buwov Tapyupuov UdetheTo 
7 pynrép pongev ») TT pos yvadov 
ematager 3) %) ‘mlopKov GpKov @pooev 
oR Mopaipov Tus phow efeypayaro. 
Al. vy) TOUS Geovs € eXpHY YE 7 pos TovToLcL Kel 
161 THY Tupplxny TL éuabe TH Kevnoiov. 
Sch. ad loc. (161) Kuvnaias di@vpapBoro.ds: ds 
emainge Tupplxny . eee O Kunolas émpaypaTevcato 


Kata 


TOV KOMLKDY, os elev aX opryyntoe. Hy Oé 


Kal TO T@pa OKxVNpOS Kal KATETKEAETEVKOS .. . 
r. Ran, 1435: 


ve 


ET. 
ET. 


1439 cépvov dpat 


Al. 
ET. 


Sch, 


GN Ere plav yvuwpny éxdtepos eltatov 
Tepl THS TOAEwS HvTW ExeTOv cwTNpiar. 
eyo pep oida kat Pér\w dpafew. Al. rA€ye. 
et TUS mTEpwaas Kreoxpurov Kuyoig 

1 reraylav omeép mréKa,— 
yéXotov av hatvorto: voov & éxee Tiva ; 

el vavpaxoiev, a7 ExovTes o€ibas 
paivotev és Ta Br¥>hapa TaV évavTiov. 

ad loc. (1438) 60 Kivnoias Xemrros ty, 6 be 


Krecxprtos oxOnpos. puotv ovy OTe él TIES avr 
TTEPOV Kreoxpir@ Kuvynolav mepiBdro WOTE 


géper 
avpop 


Gat petapcious, cupByoetat adtovs drécbar 
opytous yevouevous.—as NeTTOS THddpa dv 


Kopmoeitat Kal ws Eévos Kal os Konra€, envio On 


6€ Kal TOU Kvreoxpitov? ws ToUTOU Kal TOU Kivnotov 
opodpovovyTwv. 
' Tucker: mss atpotey abpar 2 mss transpose the names 
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Aristophanes Frogs: Heracies (describing Hades) : 
Then miles of mire and muck everlasting, and lying 
in it everyone who has wronged a stranger, bilked 
a harlot, beaten his mother, boxed his Athen, per- 
jured iinsele, or made himself a CORY of a speech 
from a play ae Morsimus.—Dtoxvsvs: By the Gods. 
that’s the place too for anyone who's learnt 
Cinesias’ sword-dance.? 


Scholiast on the passage (161): Cinesias was a 
dithyramb-writer, who composed a ‘ pyrrhich’ dance 
Cinesias attacked the comedy-writers on the 
ground that they had nothing to say. He was a 
nervous, timid man, and wasted to a skeleton . . .2 


Aristophanes Frogs: Dionysus, AgscHyLus, Eunt- 
pipes: D. But once again, let each declare his 
plan for saving the State.—E. ‘I know and I will 
tell you what T know,’—D. Tell away. E. Suppose 
Cinesias were to be made into wings for Cleocritus, 
so that he could ‘soar high aloft over the ocean 
wave’ —D,. It would make a Y funny sight ; but what’s 
the sense of it?—E. Suppose the flects fought, and 
they took cruets up and sent a shower of vinegar 
into the eyes of the enemy. 


Scholiast on the passage: Cinesias was a thin man, 
and Cleocritus a profligate. He means, if you were 
to fasten Cinesias instead of wings to Glesering so 
that they rose in the air, the result. would be that 
they would be carried away for good by the wind.— 
He is caricatured as being excessively thin and as 
a foreigner and a toady. Cleocritus is mentioned 
hecaise he was hand and glove with Cinesias. 


ef. Ael. ILH. 3, 8 2 Suid. sv. merplyn, ‘he was a 
Theban,’ which is thought to be a mistake 
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Ar. Ran, 366: 


1. Xprpara tais TOV avTTaddov vavoly 
Tapéxe Tia TeiOen, 
) KaTaTIAG TOV ‘Exataiwy KuKAoLot Yopotcty 
Pere ae 
ros adda KabOts aravdd KabOus 7d tpitov 
Ee aTavea 
éEictagbat pvatatoe yopots. 
Ibid. 404 [ets "lax yor]: 
ou yep KaTETXIT@ pev él yéhore 
Kam evTerelg TOV TE cavearioxoy 
KQL TO PuKos, wyjEedpes & @OoT 
atnutous male re Kal yopevery. 


Sch. ad loc. (cov 7@ bia oe cater xiobn. éotKe 
6é Tapenpaiven Ore det ds On exo pryetto TOUS 
Toimtais. émt youv tov Kaddtouv tovrou gyoiv 
"A piotoréhns: OTL auyvdvo éoofe xopnryey Ta 
Atovicra Tois Tpayeoois Kat K@L@OOIS* GOTE 
ig@s ay tts Kal epi tov Anvaixoy dywva 
guaTOAn ypova 6 UVaTepov ov TOAAw Tek Kal 
wane Te pLetre Kwnyotas TaS Xopnyias. é& 
ov Kal Stparris év T@ els avTov Spdyats 
épn ‘Lanvin pey <éotwv ioe> Tod yopoxtovor | 
Kurnotov.’ 4 


I. G, 2, 1253 [Marmor Pentelicum ad_ radices 
orientales arcis repertum]: 


oa ee o7plazos Parnpevs éx[opnyet .. .] Kuvn- 
atlas édtolacke. 


1 perh, the Ist lines 
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Aristophanes Frogs: . . . or anyone who tries tu 
get money sent to the enemy ’s fleet, or any singer 
to the circular chorus who Bepule the wayside 
shrines of Heeate . . . all these I charge, and 
charge again, and charge yet once again, to keep 
away from our Mystic dance. 


Scholiast on the passage: This is aimed at the 
dithyramb-writer Cinesias. 


The Same [to Iacchus]: Thou it is who hast had 
our poor sandal split and our coat rent for fun and, 
be it said, economy, and found out how we can 
sport and dance without having to pay. 


Scholiast on the passage: That is, they have been 
split on thy account . . . He seems to imply that 
the poets’ plays had come to be staged on the 
cheap. Anyhow Aristotle says that it was in the 
archonship of this Callias (406 n.c., the date of the 
play), that it was decreed that tragedies and 
comedies should be produced together at the Dionysia: 
so that perhaps there was a like combination for the 
Lenaea; and not long afterwards Cinesias finally 
abolished the system of the staging of plays as a 
State-service [for w ealthy citizens] ; ‘whence Strattis 
in the play he wrote upon him speaks of ‘the shop? 
of Cinesias the chorus-slayer.’ 


On a slab of Pentelic marble found below the eastern 
side of the Acropolis of Athens : 


-stratus of Phalerum provided the chorus . . 
Cinesias trained it.? 


1 prob. with a play on axnv}, the ‘scene’ or back of the 
stage of the theatre * this implies that the poet com- 
posed the work performed 
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Ibid. 8 [Tabula marmoris Pentelici reperta in 
theatro Bacchi. superiorem partem occupat anagly- 
phon quo repraesentatur a sinistra Minerva adstans 
cum scuto et angue dextramque porrigens alteri 
feminae cum face vel sceptro quam Siciliam dixeris]: 


éx’ EdBouridov apyovtos emi tis [[lavdco]vidos 
éxtns mpvtavevovens, 4 UWAatay Nuixoxdpovs 
Drvevis é/pa|mmareve, éoo€ev TH Bounf Kuy- 
clas el7re’ pelpee ay ‘Av epoca evns Neyer émavégar 
Avov[uciov Tov Six]edias dipxovra kat Aerzivyny 
[rov ddehpoly Tov Avova[iou Kale Geapiony Toly 
aderpov] tod Arvovualiov cat Dirlofevoy tov... 


Ath. 12. 551a [rr. AertaTT OS]: Kal ‘Apeotopavns 
é év Tngur dey dewTOvs TovaceE Katanéyet, ous 
Kal mpéc Bets bro TOV TOUT ov byow ets “Atdov 
méuTet@at Tpos Tavs éxel ToLnTas A€ywv ObT@CL 


A. Kal Tis vexpav KevOpava Kal oxoTov TUAAaS 
éTAN catenrdelv ;—B. @a yap ad’ éxaotys 
Téyyns 
ethopeba Kowh EV OfLEDI|S exKAnolas, 
ods Roper dvtas adogoitas Kal Paya 
EKELTE prroxwpovvTas. A. elot yap TwWes 
dvdpes map vpiv aco poiras ; ;—B. vy Ala 
padiard ye —A. watep Opaxodoitat ;—B. 
TavT Exes. 
A. Kal tives av etev ;—B. 7 TpOTa. per Savvupiov 
avo TOV Tpvywsar, ao O€ TOY TpAYLKOV 
yopav 
MédAnzos, amo 66 Tov KveEAwY Kevyotas. 





el0’ éENS dnoiv: 
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On a slab of the sane found in the Dionysiac Theatre 
at Athens, beneath a sculpture representing on the le}t 
Athena standing with a shield and a snake, and putting 
out her right hand to another female figure nith a torch 
or sceptre, who is possibly intended for Sicily : 


In the archonship of Eubulides! and the sixth 
prytany of the tribe Pandionis whose clerk was 
Plato son of Nicochares of Phlya, the Council re- 
solred—Cinesias moved on the matter brought up 
by Androsthenes that a vote of thanks be “passed 
to Dionysius the ruler of Sicily and to his brothers 
Leptines and heorides and also to Philoxenus 
the... 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner jon thin people]: 
Aristophanes too in the Gerylades gives the follow- 
ing list of thin men sent as ambassadors by the 
poets above ground to the poets in the nether 
regions :—© A. ‘Who is ’t that dares descend to th’ 
hold of Death and pass the gates of Darkness?’ 
B. Well, we've had a general meeting of the 
Assembly, and picked as delegates from each art 
gentlemen we knew to be fond of paying visits 
underground.—A. Why, have you regular visitors 
to Hades with you?—B. I should just think we 
have.—A. Like regular visitors to Thrace ?—B. 
You've got it.—A. And who may they be, pray ?— 
B. First there’s Sannyrion from the comedy-men, 
next Meletus from the tragic choruses, and Cinesias 
from the circular.” And then he proceeds thus: 


1 pc. 394; Aristophanes’ Eecles‘azusae which mentions C. 
at line 330 was performed in 342 or 389, his Frogs (abore) in 
405 2 asno such brother of D. is recorded, Philoxenus 
is prob, the poet (sce p. 370) 
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os ofodp’ emt erTav éEXtridwv wyeicO’ dpa: 
ToUTOUS yap, iy ToNRot Evveh Ooo, AaBov 
6 THs b:appotas ToTapos olyjoetas 


.. . By 66 dvtws NewrToTaTOS Kal paKpoTaToS Oo 
I onigues els by Kat Crov Spaua yéypadev 
Stpaz TES, OGrornv "AKANE avrov Kardv ba 
70 év Th avrou TON TEL ouvex as 70 DbaTa 
Neyer: Trailwy ovv eis tiv idéav adtod edn 
‘Oar’ ?AyiArred. GAra 8 abTér, ws Kat 
"Apiatopavns, ToAddKLs eipjKace Pirupivov Kuvy- 
gia 61a TO PidAvpas NawBavovta cavida cupTept- 
forvucOa, va py Kadprtytar bia 76 TE pAKOS 
Kat THY layvoTnTa. Ott 6 Hv Kuvncias vorwéns 
kal devos TaddXa Avaias 6 pryrep év TO iVrép 
Paviov Tlapavopev emrypapopere oye elpyKer, 
pasKkov avtov agémevov 7 THs Téxvs oucoparreiv 
Kal ATO TOUTOV TAOUTELY, OTL OE O TOLNTHS éaTL 
KL ovX | érepos, capés autos &v onpalvetar é« 
Tob Kal él abedr art KeopupSovpevov enpariverdar 
ral oud Tob AOyou ToLoDTOY deixvuc Oat. Aeryet & 
ott ws 6 piyrep: ‘Oauuato be él ji) Bapéws pépere 
é7t Kivyoias éotiv 0 tots véposs BonBos, 6 ov Upets 
TaVTES emia tac de aaoeBért arov amravreyv Kal 
Taparoparar oy WOparroy ryeyouvévat. OvN obTOS 
éorey 0 Toadra Tept Beous éfapaptdven, & Tots 
bev addNoLs aloxypov éoTL Kal AEyELY, TOV KOL@bo- 
dtdacKkdrov <8'> axovete Kal’ Exactov évlavtTov; 
ov weTa ToUTOV ToTE ATwoANOpayns Kat Muota- 
rléns kal Auvaifeos cuvercTi@vTo, piav hpépav 


1 Kock: mss woaag tvreaen EvAAaBav 
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“What very thin hopes you seem to have built 
on!! If many such get together they'll be carried 

away in the flood of their own scouring.” 2 
Now Cinesias was in fact very thin and very 
tall, and Strattis has an entire play written on him, 
in which he calls him Achilles of Phthia because he 
was always using the vocative of the word Phthian 
in his poetry. Thus he imade fun of ‘his appear- 
ance by addressing him as,‘O Phthian Achilles.’ 3 
Other writers, including Aristophanes, have fre- 
quently called Cinesias ‘ the lime-wood man’ because 
he wore stays of lime-wood to support his length 
and thinness. We know that he was of a sickly 
habit and altogether a strange being from what the 
orator Lysias tells us in the speech called Zhe 
Oration in behalf of Phanias against an Unconstitutional 
Measure, where he makes out that he abandoned 
his art for the profession of informer and became 
arich man. And there is no doubt that this is the 
poet, because he is represented to have been cavri- 
catured for his atheism and he is shown to have 
been of that character in the speech. The words 
of the orator are these: ‘I am surprised that you 
do not take it amiss that the upholder of the law 
in this case should be a man like Cinesias, whom 
you all know to have passed all limits in his defiance 
of law whether human or divine. Is not this the 
man who commits such an outrage upon religion 
that the world in general cannot even mention it 
with propriety and the comic poets tell you of it 
regularly every year? Is not this the man who, with 
Apollophanes, Mystalides, and Lysitheiis, appointed 
1 the Gk. is ‘were carried by’ 2 cf. Ael. .H. 10. 6 

3 with a play on pAthisis; cf. Ar. Ran. 126 
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tTakdpevoe TOY aToppadwy, avtl dé voupnviactav 
Kaxodatpmoviotas ohio avtols tovvopa Céuevor, 
TpéToy wey Tals a’T@Y TUYALS Od IY WS TOUTO 
dvamrpakomevoe THY Otdvorav éaxov, arn’ os 
KaTayendvres TOV Gedy Kal TOV vomav TOV 
UpeTépov. éxelvoov bev oby éxactos dam@hero 
aarp eiKOS TOUS ToLovTOUS. Tobrov d€ Tov UT 
TELOT OY yeyv@aKopevov ot Geol obras bteOecay 
@ate Tous exOporvs Bovrteobat avrov Civ wadrov 
 tTéOvavat Tapddeypa Tols dAdos, iv’ eiddow 
OTL 7 Tots Mav UBS praTiKOs mpos Ta Oeia  Sraerpévors 
ouK eis TOUS maidas amotibevtae Tas Tiptopiaes, 
GXX avtous Kaas aTONNVOUGL, HelSous Kab 
yareTwrépas Kal Tas cuupopas Kal Tas vooous 
<avrois> 3) Tots aNrows avéparors m poo Burdovtes. 
TO ev yap anodavety } Kkapely voptuws KOLvOY 
pip dmaciy éott, TO 0 ovTas EXOVTA TOCOUTOV 
xpevov cuaTeheiy Kat Ka?’ éxaoryy ypépav dmo- 
OvnoKovta [70 Swacbat TedEUT Ho aL TOV Biov 
TOUTOLS MOVOLS TpPOTIKEL Tots 7a ToLabra aimep 
ovTosS eEnpaptnkoow.’ mept ev ody Kuvayatov 
TAaUTA O pijTwp elpnKeD. 


Apostol. Paroem. Gr, 2. 652 Ta Kevyatov Ope 
évl TOV paANAKOY' ToLODTOS yap 6 Kwnatas Hr. 


Plat. ud. Poet. 41 Tepobep bev yap addovte THY 
"A prep év To Getrpe ‘ pawada burdsda porBasa 
Avcoadsa’ Kuyatas dvTepwevnace ‘ToLAvTN Gol 
duyarnp yévotto. 


1 cf, Id, Superst, 10 
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for their periodic revel one of the forbidden days 
of the calendar, under the name not of the 
New-Moon Club but the Devil’s Own?—a name 
suitable, as it turns out, to the members’ fortunes, 
but chosen doubtless not so much with that in- 
tent as to throw ridicule both upon the Gods 
aud upon the law of their country. His colleagues 
ended as such folk often do. The best-known 
member of the club has been so visited by Heaven 
that his enemies do not wish him dead but hope 
that he may live long as an example, so that others 
may realise that irreligion is punished not in the 
children but in the fathers, for that these are 
visited with greater and severer calamities both 
in body and estate than all the rest of mankind 
put together. To be sick or to die of ordinary 
ills is the common lot of man, but to continue 
thus year in year out, to be dying day by day 
and yet be unable to make an end, is a_ fate 
deserved only by the committers of such sins as 
the defendant’s.” Such is the orator’s description 
of Cinesias. 

Apostolius Centuries of Proverbs: He plays 
Cinesias :—Used of effeminate men; for such was 
Cinesias’ character! e 


Plutarch How the Young should listen to Poetry: 
When Timotheus, singing in the theatre, called 
Artemis ‘frantic, mantic, corybantic, Cinesias 
shouted back ‘Such be your own daughter !’? 


See also Plut. Glor. 4th. 5. Q. Conv. 7. 8. 3, Suid. sv. 
Vof. Sch. Ar. Heel. 380? cf. stud. Poet. 4 (see Timoth, 2) 
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KINHSIOT MEAQN 


1 “AokAnrs 


Philod. 7. eto€B. Gomp. 52 "Agxanmiby be Zebs éxepadywoer, 
@s wey 6 7a Navraxtixad cuyypavas Kav “AokAnm!@ Tedléorgs 
kat Kivqlotas] 6 wedorotds, b[tt to]y Inmdduroy [rapalxAnbeis ba 
’Aplréu|Sos avearnoely, ds 8 ely "Epipuvdn S[rnotxoplos, ore 
Kalmavéa cal Av|xotp[-yor } 


2 


Frot. 40 Klein: pa:Boedéorarov: kaumvaAérator" 
c . 
patBov 
yap Kal yadoov To aotpeBrdy A€yerar Kadtls BE mod Pyow 
KoumvaAdtata 5& avOpdmrov mAreupal e’ot parBoedéa tpdmor- 
-AckAaror! éml rod Kard re pty KolAov Kata Tt Se KapmvAoy, ws 
Kuwacias rdooet thy A€ziy. 


rept ODPTNIAOS 


Sch. Ar. Vub. 970 6 Spivis xBap@dis MutiAnvaios. obdtos 
5é Bonet mpotos KiOopion map APnvatois Kal vixioat Mavanvatots 
émi KaAdlov® &pxovtos. Fy d€ AptoroxAclbov pabyrts. 6 5& 
*AptotowAeidns KiGapedds hy Bpioros. 7d yévos hv awd Teprav- 
dpov. Fxuaoce 8 ev tH EAAGS: kata Ta Mydixd. mwaparaBay Se 
Tov bpiviv abdrAgdodvra KibapiCew ebibater. “Iotpos de ev rors 
emivyprpouevors Mev onvidh Tov dpiviy AécBidv gnor Kduwvos 
vidve Todtov be “lépwvos pdystpoy ivta aby GAdos Bo8jva TG 
-Apiorowdeldn. Tatta de axedidoat Zormeyr el yap Hy yeyores 
dodAos Kal pedryetpos ‘Idpwvos, obk by dméxprpay of kwpixol, ToA- 
Adkis abtod peuvnusvor ep’ ois Exaivodpynoe KaTaKAdoas Thy @dhy 





1 4: mss wAaclwy 2 M.H.E. Meier Kataiudxou 
1 prob, a dithyramb 2 ef. HAL 701. 12 3 see Lam- 
procles 1 4 7.e. in the public competition instituted by 
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THE POEMS OF CINESIAS 


1 AscrLepics 4 


Philodemus On Piety: Zeus struek Asclepius by lightning 
because, according to the writer of the Vaupactica aud the 
clsclepius of Telestes and (the like-named work) of the lyric 
poet Cinesias, he raised Hippolytus from the dead at the 
instanee of Artemis; but according to the Lriphylé of 
Stesichorus it was because he raised Capaneus and Lycurgus. 


92 


Erotian Glossary to Hippocrates: Dost bandy-leyyed means 
very convex ; for 
bandy-legged 


and crooked mean distorted. Compare Hippocrates: ‘the 
pitient’s ribs are very convex like bandy legs.’ Asclapon 
employs the word of that which is concave on one side and 
convex on the other, as Cinesias uses it. 


on PHRYNIS 


Scholiast on Aristophanes?; Phrynis was a singer to the 
lyre, of Mytilene. He appears to have been the first to 
play the lyre at Athens # and to have won the prize for it at 
the Panathenaic Festival in the archonship of Callias.6 He 
was a pupil of Aristocleides, a great singer to the lyre, who 
was descended from Terpander and flourished in Greece 
during the Persian Wars. DPhrynis was a singer to the flute 
before he taught him the lyre. Istros tells us, in the work 
entitled The Lyric Pocts, that Phrynis was a Lesbian, the son 
of Camon, and that he was originally one of Hiero’s cooks, 
but was given with other slaves to Aristocleides. But this 
seems to be an invention ; for if he had been a slave and a 
cook of Hiero’s, the fact would not have been concealed by 
the comic poets, who often speak of him in connexion with 
the innovations by which he caused the deterioration of sing- 


Pericles 5 pc. 456, prob. a mistake for Callimachus 
B.C, 446 
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mapx Th apxaior €s, &s “Aptatopdvys yo) xal depexpdtys.— 
Kab) mp2ros Thy Gpuoviay Exdagev em) Td padrOaxdrepoy. Hy de 
yorvis Kal puxpos. 


Plut. us. 6 7d8 bro 4 wey Kata Tépravdpoy Kibappdla Kal 
Expt THS Ppiyi5os Hriklas TayTeras arAH tis odoa Serer. ov 
yap étiv 7d madaby oftw moeic9at Tas KBappSlas as viv odd? 
meTapepe Tas Gpuovias Kal rots fuduods .. . 


Arist. Welaph. 993 b 15 

VPherecr. ap. Plut. Mus. 30 

Timoth. fr. 27 

Plut. Prof. Virt. 13 bpiviy wey 3p of €popot rats era 
xopsats Sto mapevreweuevor hpétay md repoy Tas avwbey i) Tis 
Kdtwbey exreuciv avtots €0éAet roparxely . . . 


Proel. Chrest. 320a. 32 [r. véuov] 


Ath. 14. 638b kal poxOnpdy 5 doudtay yeydvact momral, 
Tepl ay ono fawvlas 6 "Epéoros éy Tots TIpds tous Zopiords, 
ypdpev oStws ‘Tedévixos 56 Buavrios &rt Be "Apyés, rota 
Hox Onpay byres vdpewr, Tp os oe tiv iBioy Xaparr hips Tis Tohsews 
evrdpour, Tay be Tepravdpov xal bpdiidos viuwy ode kara pixpdy 
ebvavro émimatou. 


rept IIPONOMOY 


Ath, + fin. (184d) Avdpis 38 éy ré Tepl Eipinibov kal 
Zogo “A€ous “AAR BIa ny gaat wadely Thy adAnruriy od maps Tod 
TUXIITOS GAAG Tpovdpov ToD meytorny eaxnkdros ddtav. 


Ibid. 14. 68le 7d 5€ maraidy erypeiro wep) Thy povoikhy 7d 
Kaddy kal wave’ elxe Kata Thy Téxvny Toy olketoy abzois Kécuor. 





1 cf. Suid. dpivis, Bxuoroxevoaito, bucKoAoKaumTas 2 for 
the rest of the passave see vol. i Terpander, p. 238 3 cf. 
Plut. De Scips. 1, Poll. 4. 66 4 ef. Plut. Agis 10. where 


he gives the Ephor’s name as Ecprepes (but Emprepes 
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ing. Compare Aristophanes and Pherecrates.—He was the 
tirst to make changes tor the worse in the use of the ‘ mn eSs: 
He was effeminate as a man and frigid” as a composer, t 


Plutareh use: In short, lyre-singing in Terpander’s day, 
and indeed right down to the age of Phrynis, was always 
entirely simple. In old days it was not considered right 
to compose songs for the lyre like those of to-day with 
modulation of mode and rhythm.? 


Aristotle Veluphysics: see orn Timotheus, p. 207. 

Pherecrates in Plutarch: see oa Tiinotheus, p, 285. 

Timotheus : sce below, p. 328.5 

Plutarch How a Man knows that ke is improving in Virtue: 
Phrynis, who had added two strings to the usual seven of the 
lyre, was asked by the Ephors whether they should cut off 
the two highest or the two lowest . . .4 


Proclus Chrestomuthy [innovations in the Nome]: see on 
Timothcus, p. 291. 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner: Moreover there have been 
composers of bad lyric, of whom we are told by Phaenias 
of Eresus in his Tract Against the Sophists, where he says: 
‘ Telenicus of Byzantium, and also Argas, who were composers 
of bad nomes, were at no loss with re espect to the proper 
character of that type of composition, but were unable, 
nevertheless, to make the smallest approach to the standard 
set by Timotheus and Phrynis.’ * 


on PRONOMUS 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner: In his treatise On Euripides 
and Sophocles Duris declares that Alcibiades learnt flute- 
playing from so great a man as Prouomus. 

The Same: In the old days ‘beauty’ or propriety was a 
matter for consideration in music, and everything had its 
own proper artistic ‘ornament’ oraccompaniment. For this 


Apoph. Lac. s.v.) and adds ‘and the Ephors who did the 
same with Timotheus’; if this took place at all, it prob 
belongs to the less famous man, Phrynis * Ath. adds 
citations of Alexis and Anaxandrides mentioning Argas 
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didmep hoay (3.0 Kad? éxdorny apo ray adbAol Kal Exdoros abAntey 
iripxov avadrot Exdory apuovia mpdapopor ev Tors &y aot. Tipdvouos 
° 6 OnBatos mpiros mancey ard Tay abtay Kabrav mdoas >> ras 
appovias: viv b€ eix} Kal dAdyws &mrovrTat THs moves hs. 


Anth. Plan. 28° *A8nAov- 


‘EAAas wey OnBas mpotepas Tpotikpiver ev avdrois* 
Of Ba 5é Mpdvouor, waida roy Olvddov. 


Paus. 9. 12. 4 [w. fepby 7d *AmdAAwVOS Td ev OABas]- avdpids 
Té ett Npovduow aydpbs abAjoaytos erayeoysrara és Tous ToAows 
eagle Tpdvopos be jv b os mpeTos éewevonoey abAous és Gray épuovias 
exovras emir gdetws, Rp ores de Siapopa és Tocodrov Bean tr 
avAots nUAnoe Tors abrots.2 Adyera: S€ ws Kal ToD mpocdrov TO 
oxhwatt Kal éml tov mav7bs Kivioet caépatos mepico@s 6H Ti 
érepme Ta O€arpa: Kal of kal aoua memwoinuévoy ear) mpooddiov 
és AjjAov tots én’ Etpirp Xadnietor. rodréy re ody evtavda of 
OnBator cal Erapevavday Tov Tlodvuribos avedecay. 


Thid. 27. 7 [x. otcicpot Meoonyns] kat thy wey rote juépay 
mpbs Ovalats Te Ka) ebxais Hoav: Tals Be epetiis Tov relxous Toy 
mepi {BoAov aryetpov, Kal évtbs oixias rat Ta lepa éerowdvro. 
elpyd(ovro Se Kal brd povaik7s &AAnNS Mev obdemics, awray be 
Bowtiwv kal Apyeiwy: Ta Te Saxdda nal MWpovduov wed tote dy 
mponxenoay pddriwra és Gucddray. 


Ar. Ecel. 98: 
iv 8 eyKabiCauer ba mpérepat, Ajoouer 
guo red wer at Saiudria Tov meyovd TE 
bray kabdiuer & bv mepidnoduerd exei, 
als obk by Huas tvdpas nynoad dpav ; 
Ayiippios "yoo Toy Tpovdpou meyer éxav 
A€AnNGe Kalror mpére pov av obras yer, 
vot 8, Spas, mpdrrer ra méyior’ ev TH wdAct. 


Sch. ad luc. ‘O ’Aydppios crpatnyds Ondrvopiddyns, kptas ev 
AéoBy, Kal roy wicOby be Trav Tointar ovvéreue, Kal mp&tos 
exkAnoartixoy dé5wxev. 6 5€ Hpdvopos abAnrhs péyay Exwy 
méywva. ~Avyuppos be ebpimpwxros. 


1 Cas.-Mein. 2 Siebelis: mss airois 7B. 7. ada. 
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reason there were flutes peculiar to each ‘mode,’ and in the 
competitions every tlute-player had flutes adapted to each. 
The first to play all the modes on one pair of tlutes was 
Pronomus of Thebes. But nowadays the art of music is 
pursued in a random and inconsiderate way. 


Planudean Anthology Anonymous :— 
Greece judged Thebes to be first in playing the flute, and 
Thebes Pronomus son of Oeniades, + 


Pansanias Description of Greece [the temple of Apollo at 
Thebes]: And there is a statue there of Pronomus, a flute- 
player who had great charm for the vulgar .. . It was he 
who invented tlutes that were suited to any mode, and first 

layed tunes differing in this respect on the same pair of 

utes. We are told too that his facial expression and the 
versatility of his bodily movements used to bring down the 
house. Moreover there is a song composed by him for the 
Chalcidians on the Euripus, a Processional to Delos, Of 
him then it was and Epameinondas son of Polymnis that 
the Thebans set up statues in this place. 


The Same [On the founding of Messen by Epameinondas] : 
That day was devoted to sacrifices and prayers. On the 
following days they began to build the wall round the city, 
and houses and temples within it. The work was done to the 
accompaniment of no music but that of Boeotian and Argive 
flutes, and there was keen competition between the melodies 
of Sacadas and those of Pronomus. 


Aristophanes Ecclesiazusaet 

And if we sit in front we shall not be noticed so long as 
we gather up our cloaks; and when we show the beards we 
shall put on there, everybody that sees us will think we are 
men. Why, Agyrrhius is never found out in Pronomus’ 
beard ; and yet he was a woman once, though now, as you 
see, he’s the biggest man in Athens. 

Scholiast on the passage: Agyrrhius was a general of 
effeminate character who had commanded in Lesbos. He 
cut down the pay of the poets and was the first to pay 
members of parliament. Pronomus was a flute-player who 
hada great beard, Agyrrhius was addicted to unnatural vice. 


1 ef. Didymus ad Dem. Berl, Klassikertexte i. pp. 50-60. 
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Marm. Par. 65 ah of Teréotns Ledwovvtios 
évixtnoevy “AOnvnow érm HAAAD III, dpyovros 
-AOnvynow Mixevos. 


Diod. Sic. 14. 46 [398, B.C. ] epacay 6€ Kata 
TovToy Tov évavTov of émionuotatoe SiOupap- 
Bozrotol, Dirokevos Ku@nptos, Tepecbeos Murjoros, 
Teréatns Lerwvovveos, Lorwviéos bs Kai Cwypa- 
ies Kat povorkis elyev euTetplav. 

Apollon. List. Mir, 40 Apia r0Eevos 0 povatKos 
év TO Tedéorou Bio dnotv, grep év “Itanta 
TuvEexvpnaer, bro TOV avrov Kaupov prpreddat 
ma0n, ov év elvas «al TO Tepi Tas yuvatKas 
7ev 0 4evov dtoTop. eKOTUTELS yap yeyver Bat 
ToLavTAaS BaTE eviOTE xadnpévas Kal demvoucas 
@S KaNODVTOS TIWOS Umaxovely, eiTa exe nay 
dKaTacyYéeTous yivojevas Kab Tpéxetv exTOS Tis 
TONEWS. MarTEvouEvols 6é tels Aoxpois kat 
"Py yivors TeEpl THS amarharyiis uy madous elmecy 
Tov Jeov Taravas doe éapvors 1? Tpépas E. 00ev 
TOANOUS yeverOar maavoypdgous év TH Itadia. 


Plut. Aler, 8 xal tHv pev “Idtada Ths ToXe- 
MLKIS dperiis ebodioy Kal vopitwv cat avoua tov 
1 os eLXeV del weve TOU éyxetprdiov etpevny U6 
70 mpoaxepddarop, as ‘Ovnaixperos i iaTopnKe, TOV 
bé dAwY BiBriov ove evTopar év Tols dvw TOTOES 


1 mss insert dwSexarns 
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‘TELESTES 
< Lire 
Parian Chronicle: From the time when Telestes of 
Selinus won at Athens 139 years, in the archonship 
of Micon at Athens (402 B.c.). 


Diodorus of Sicily Historical Library: About this 
year (398 n.c.) flourished the most famous dithyramb- 
writers, Philoxenus of Cythera, ‘Timotheus of Miletus, 
Telestes of Selinus, and Polyidus painter and 
musician. 


Apollonius Marvels of History: The musician 
Aristoxenus declares in his Life of Telestes that at 
the time of his visit to Italy certain remarkable 
things happened of which there was one which 
concerned the women. It seems that they were 
seized with a distraction which caused them when 
seated sometimes at their supper to appear to answer 
a call, and then rush incontinently through the door 
and run out of the city. When the Locrians and 
Rhegines asked the advice of the oracle on the 
matter, the reply was that in order to free themselves 
from this visitation they must sing Spring Paeans for 
sixty days. Hence the large number of paean- 
writers in Italy. 

Plutarch Life of Alexander: The Miad, which he 
believed and declared to be the vade-mecum of 
valour . . . he kept, according to Onesicritus, with 
his dagger under his pillow, and when he felt the 
want of other books up-country,! he commanded 


1 ie. in Asia Minor and beyond 
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a > £ / ’ a wy 
Apradov éxédhevoe Teurat, KaKeEivos eTeurev 
avte tas te Didiotov PiBrous Kat Tov Evpitrigov 

% SS Va \ A? ‘ fy an ‘ 
Kat Lopoxréous Kal Alayvrov tpaywbiav cuyvas, 
kat Teréotov Kai Dirokévou diOupdpBous. . 


Plin. NIT. 35, 36. 22 [de Nicomacho]: Nec fuit 
alius in ea arte velocior. tradunt namque conduxisse 
pingendum ab Aristrato Sicyoniorum tyranno quod is 
faciebat Telesti poetae monumentum, praefinito die 
intra quem perageretur, nec multo ante venisse, 
tyranno in poenam accenso, paucisque diebus absol- 
visse celeritate et arte mira. 


TEAEZTOYT MEAOQN 
1 ~Apye 
Ath. 14. GIG £ apis by dyrAdyw BAAS Spy: ‘AAA’ bye 
Sedwotvtios TeAéorys TE Medavimnidy (fr. 2) avricopytoduevos 
év Apyoi pn 6 BE Adyos earl wepi Tis *AOnvas: 
. . . ov code 
‘ ~ t 
copay A\aPodcap ovK érédXTOMAL Vow 
Opupots opetors dpyavov 
ciav ’A@avav dvacpbarpov alayos éxpoBy- 
5 Oeicav adlis yepov éxBareiv® 
VULPAYEVEL YELPOKT UTD 
dypt Mapava Kréos" 
ipi Mapavg x? 
¥, , > 4 
TL yup viv EVNPUTOLO KUrXdEOS 
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Harpalus to send him some, and received from him 
Philistus, a large number of the tragedies of 
Euripides, Sophocles, and Aeschylus, and some 
dithyrambs of Telestes and Philoxenus, 


Pliny Natural History [on Nicomachus]: He was 
the quickest worker in painting ever known. We 
are told that when he was under contract to 
Aristratus the tyrant of Sicily? to adorn with 
pictures before a certain date the monument he was 
putting up to the poet Telestes, he arrived shortly 
before the time to tind the tyrant angry and deter- 
mined to bring him to book, but within a few days 
had fulfilled his obligation with a despatch and a 
skill equally admirable. 


See also Dion. Hal, Comp. 131 R (Philoxenus of 
Cythera, p, 364), Suid. s.v. 


THE POEMS OF TELESTES 
1? Tne Arco 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner: To this another rejoined : 
‘But rahe. of Selinus takes up arms against Melanippides’ 
(fr. 2) in the Ar oe where he says—he is s speaking of Athena 
(and “the flute)— 

My mind ijehieseth not that in the mountain 
copses divine Athena took this instrument that was 
as clever as herself and then, for fear of shame to 
her face, cast it again from her hands to be the 
glory of the applauding Marsyas, bestial son of a 
nymph. For why should she feel prick of concern 


1 ¢, 360-340 rc. 2 cf, Suid. s. TeAéorns 





1 sc. abddv 2 Wil: mss é« xepav Badeiy 


To 
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»Ofbs érerpev épas, 
10 a mapbeviay ct ciryaapov 2 
Kal ava arréveime KXWO0 5 


as ovx by ebrAabybetons thy aloxodtnta rot etSovs Bia Thy 
rapleviavy ffs Té Onow 
ahAa pata adyopevtos® ade paTatordoyov 
, / fe ser ¢ sd 
diya tpocér tad “ENAdSa povooTodXwy 
fie ake Se ey y 
cobas em@ip9ovov Sportots TEAS OvELOOS, 
meTa TatTa be eyKwuidlwy Thy abAnTiKhy A€yer 
N r) , 47 r aN a 
av ouvepiVoratay Bpouto TWAPEOWKE TEMVAS 
daipovos cepoev Tvevje alorkoTTEepvywv ovp 
ayrd 5 
Q@KUTATL VEpar. 


2-3 "AckAymeos 
Ath. 14. 616f (contd.) koudes 88 Kav T@ ’AokrAnnip 6 
Tedéorns CSfAace THY Tay alAwY xpelay ev TOUTOLS' 
7) Dpvya KadrTVOwY alrOv lepov Bacirfa, 
Av6éov 05 ppooe TpaTOS 
Awptéos dvtimadkov Movoas vopov, aioropop- 
pos 6 
TVEULATOS eUTTEpOV avpav 
ALPITREKOY KANG LOLS. 


2 
o 
Philod. a. ef¢e8. 17 Gomp. tov ?AokAnmey 8 brd Ards 
ke[pauyw Ova yéypladey “Hotodos . . . kal 6 [a Nav]ranria 
molfoas] kal TeAéot[ns AgkAnm@.. - 


1 Wil: mss épes ér. 2 @ Dobr : mss af yap ayapov 
Cas: mss &yavov 3 Grotef: mss dvaxdp. 4M. Schm: 
1nss cupep. 5 gepdev B: mss depOev: aydAa FE, cf. names 
cy. “AyAdpudos Bechtel Hist, Personennam-n p. 13 and 
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for lovely beauty, she whom Clotho had assigned 
virginity unwedded and unchilded ?— 
that is, she would not have minded spoiling her looks, 
because of her virginity—and he continues : 

Nay, vainly and not for the dance was this tale 
of minstrel-babblers sped to Greece, to make a 
reproach unto men a clever art— 


(and then he praises flute-playing) 


—which the airy breath of the holy Goddess to- 
gether with the resplendent swiftness of her nimble- 
wingéd hands hath given to Bromius to be best of 
all his menials. 


2-3 ASCLEPIUS 


Athenaeus (continued): No less elegantly has Telestes 
described the use of the flutes in this passage of the 
Asclepius : 

or the Phrygian king of holy fair-breath'd flutes,! 
who first tuned the Lydian strain in answer to the 
Dorian Muse, and inwove the wingéd breeze of 
his breath with the shifting-shapéd reed. 


82 


Philodemus Oa Piety: Hesiod writes that Asclepius was 
struck by the lightning of Zeus . . . and the author of the 
Naupactia and Telestes in his Asclepins . . . 





1 probably Olympus 2 ef, Ibid, 52 (p. 267) 





Hesych. ayAév: mss ayAaay § yduovDobr : aiodoudppors 
Hart.-Wil: mss vouoatoroy dpprat 
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4 ‘Ypevatos 
Ath. 14. 637 a [w. waydbdos]: Tedéorns 5 ev “Tuevaly 
3Oupduby mevtaxopdsy now abrny elva: 612 tovTwY: 
adXos 0 GANav Krayyav Lels 
a bd na Fe 

KEpaTopavor épeOile waryaciy 

Tmevtappasow! yopdar apOuo 
Xepoxapraprciavaoy? dvactpwapov Tayxos. 


5 


Ath. 14. 625¢e Thy de Ppvyiotl wal thy Avdiorl (appovias) 
Tape TAY BapBapwy otcas yrwad7rat Tots “EAAnow amd Tay civ 
TléAoms KaterCdvtwy eis thy MeAomovynaoy Ppvyay nal Avday ... 
3. kal TeAéatys 6 SeAwovvtids pnow 

Ilparo: rapa Kpatiipas ‘EAAdvov év avdots 

cuvoraogl Iledoros Mazpos opetas 

Dpvyov deloay vopov' 

’ ~ 
zoL2 0 o&upevals TaxTiowv Wahpois * Kpéxov 
Avétov buvor. 


6 


Ibid. 11. S501 f [x. diaday]- Kal Oedwoumos 8 ev AAOalz Epn: 
“AaBotoa mAhpn xpvcéav perdudaroy | piddnv. Tedéoryns © 
&katov wvouecé vu,’ &s Tov TeA€oTou 


aKaTOV 
Thy didAny eipnkdros. 
7 
Philod. a. evoeB. 18 Gomp. Aloxtados 8 [év.......] wal 
“IB[vxos kal Te]Ad€orns [.....-.-- ] ras ‘Apa[vlas.... 
8 


Ibid, 23 (see Melan. 10 p. 238 above). 


1 Pind.-B: mss év revrapaBdm, ev mevtapdBy (which Wil, 
keeps) and ép.0uo 2 E, cf. rodotpdxados : mss X€pa kapyp. 
(Eust. év xopSats xeipa x.) 3 Mus: mss tots 4 nss Wadpol 
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41 Hy Men vgus 


Athenaens Doctors at Dinner [on the stringed instrument 
called magadis]: Telestes in his Dithyramb /ymenaeus tells 
us in the following lines that it had five strings : 

Then uttering various din they roused the horn- 
voiced? magadis, with five-lined jointure of strings 
plying the to-and-fro footrace of swift hands. 


5 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner: The Phrygian and Lydian 
‘modes,’ which were of foreign origin, were made known to 
the Greeks through the Phrygians and Lydians who emi- 
grated to the Peloponnese with Pelops... Henee the 
passage of Telestes of Selinus : 

The first to sing the Phrygian tune of the Moun- 
tain Mother amid flutes over the wine-bowls of 
Greece were they that attended upon Pelops ; and 
the Greeks forthwith began to thrum the Lydian 
hymn with shrill-voiced twanging of the lute. 


6 


The Same [on the cup called phialé]: And Theopompus 
in his play Adthaca says: ‘She took the brimming cup of 
gold mid-bossed, but Telestes ealled it ‘‘boat”’, Telestes 
evidently having used the word 


boat 
for the phiale, 
7 
Philodemus On Piety: Aeschylus [in the... ... J and 
Ibyeus and Telestes [.... 0... ] the Harpies... . 
8 


The Same (see Melanippides 10 p. 239 above) 
For CREXUs see on Timotheus p. 287 bclew 


lef. Eust. 1108. 1 2 ¢.e. struck with the horn-made 
plectrum 3 Tit, a hand-double-course-turning swiftness 
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Bios 
St. Byz. MéAnros: odes éridhavns év Kapia 
TOV Tove z ehee 0 TON TNS Mirnjotos. otT@ Kai 


Oarijs *EEauvov ‘TaTpos Medrjatos expnwarete + 
Kai Deoxvadns Kai TipdGeos K:Oap@ods, os eroince 
Nopov Kidappeixav BiBdous oxToKaidera ets 
eT OV oKTAKLC XIMOD TOV cepi8 pov, Kat Tpovdmia 
adrov XOrMa. OvncKer & év Maxedovia. émuryé- 
ypantat avT@ 766e 
Ilatpa Midyros tintes Movaaior toGeivov 
TepoOeov xiOdpas Seftor jvioyov .. . 

Suid. Tipobeos: Oepravdpov % Neopwovcov? 4 
DiroTodLd0s Midjotos Aupixos: Os THY SexaTny 
cal évdexat yy xopdiy TpoaeOnxe Kal TH 
dpxatay povaceny emt TO padaKcore pov MET Hyaryer. 
Hy O€ emi TOY Edpuridov Xpovev TOD TpayiKod, 
Kal’ ods Kat Dikimmoes 0 Maxedov éBacirever. 
Kal éteAcvtyoev éTav evyvijKovTa éxta, ypaas 
&’ érav Nopous Movarxots dexaervéa, Upooipia 
As, “Apteni, Acacxevas 7’, “Eyxopea, epoas,’ 
Navrduov, Duveicas, Aaépryy, AvOvpduBous t7, 

“YTpvous Ka’, eat ddda Teva. 

Marm. Par, 76 ad? od Trpobeos Bocas érn 
PANAN éreXeUty cer é ét[n dpyovtos AOnvnar...] 
1 “was called’ 2 mss Neoutoov 3 mss insert 4 
1 cf. EKust. Dion. Periey. 823 2 cf. Pomp. Mela i. 17 


211, have obviously been lost which contained the death- 
cae 4 the last two are prob. jokes of the comic 
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Lire 
Stephanus of Byzantium Lewicon:1 Miletus :—A 
famous city of Ionian Caria... The inhabitants 


are called Milesians, for instance Thales the son of 
Examyas, Phocylides, and Timotheiis,2 the last 
the singer to the Ivre. who composed 18 Books of 
Lyre-sung Nomes amounting to 8000 lines and 
Pronomia amounting to 1000 more. He died in 
Macedonia. The following epitaph has been written 
upon him: ‘ Miletus was the motherland that bore 
that delight of the Muses, Timotheus the deft driver 
of the lyre. . .73 


Suidas Lezicon : Timotheus :—Son of Thersander, 
or of Neomusus, or of Philopolis; + of Miletus; lyric 
poet. He added the tenth and eleventh strings to 
the lyre, and changed the musical tradition for the 
worse. He flourished in the time of Euripides the 
tragedy-writer, when Philip of Macedon was king.® 
He died at the age of $7. and was the author of 19 
Musical Nomes in epie verse, 36 Preludes,8 the 
Artemis, 8 Adaptations,’ Eulogies, The Persians, 
Nauplius, The Sons of Phineus, Laertes, 18 Dithyrambs, 
21 Lymns, ete. 


Parian Chronicle: From the time when Timotheus 
died at the age of 90, in the archonship of . . . at 
Athens... years.8 


poets 5 ef. Diod. Sic. 14. 46 (above, p. 273) who says he 
tlourished B.c. 398 § perh. = the Pronomia above 
7 revisions or re-touchings of old works (Wil.) 8 the 
actual date is lost, but must lie between 365 and 337 p.c. 
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Satyrus Jit, Eur, Ox, Pap, 1176, 39. xxii [xata- 
ppovovpévov] 1 +00 Temodéou Tapa Tots "EdAnaww 
ola THY év TH wouatKH earvor [o)|iiay® kal Ka? 
vrepBorry adupncavtos OaTeE Kal Tas YeElpas 
EaUT@ duejpaxévas Tm poo pépety, pdvos Edperidns ® 
dvdradw TeV pev Geatov xatayerdoat, Tov dé 
Tipodeov aigPopevos dixos eotlvy év TO yevet, 
Tapauvd joacdat Te Advyous Suef tov os olov Te 
TAPAKANTIKWTATOVS, Kal 67) Kal TO TOV Tlepoay 
T pool miov ouyypayrat, 74 te vixijoat Tavcacbar 
catadporovpevov pact to\v® Tilucdeov .. . 


Plut. An Seni 23 obtw 6¢ xa Trpd8eov Evpu- 
midns cupittéuevoy emi 7H KatvoTopig Kal mapa- 
vopeiy es THY pouatK iy Soxobvta Gappeiv éxéXevo ev 
@s ONyoU ypovou TV Dedtpav br’ aiT@ yevnao- 
pérvov. 


Ibid. Mus, 30 ouotos éeé Kat Medavermidns 0 
pedoTro1os erreyevouevos ovx évémetve TH Tpot- 
Tapxyovon HOVOLK I, GAN ovébé Drro£eves ovee 
Tipoeos' ottos yap éxtadGoyyou Tis Avpas 
UTapyovans ews eis Aptatoxdeldny, Tov Teprray- 
Specov Tovov biéppiwev® eis mrelovas POoyyous. 
anna 74p Kal atrX\nTiKn ad? amhovatépas els 
ToLKthwTEe pay peTaBeBnne povatKyy TO yap 
Tanrator, ws els Mehavermidny TOV TOV bi0v- 
papBev rointiy, cupBeBixe Tovs avrntas Tapa 
TOV TOINToY AapBavey Tovs pucbovs, TewTa- 
yevir TOUTS ONAOVOTL THS TOLNTEWS TOV O AVANTOV 


1 EB, eg. 2 the »v seems to be added above the a 
3 Aéyera: seems to have fallen out, cf. ix. 31 4 Wil: pap. 
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Satyrus Life of Euripides (from a 2nd-Cent. 
Papyrus): When Timotheus was suffering from un- 
popularity in Greece because of his musical innova- 
tions, and in the depths of despair had actually made 
up his mind to take his own life, it is said that 
Euripides alone took the opposite line, and not only 
laughed at the audiences, but realising how great an 
exponent of his art Timotheus was, consoled him 
with the most comforting arguments possible, and 
went so far as to compose for him the prelude to 
The Persians, his victory with which put an end to 
Timotheus’ unpopularity. 


Plutarch Should Old Men Govern? Thus when 
Timotheus was being hissed as an innovator who 
broke the laws of music, Euripides bade him be of 
good cheer since he would soon have his audience 
at his feet. 


The Same On Music: In like manner the lyric 
poet Melanippides, in his turn, refused to leave the 
art of music as he found it, and so also Philoxenus 
and Timotheus. Down to the time of Aristocleides ? 
the lyre had had seven strings. Timotheus divided 
the Terpandrean ‘mode’ into a greater number of 
notes.2_ Flute-playing too has become more complex 
than it once was. In old days before the dithyramb- 
writer Melanippides, it had become customary for 
the flute-players to be paid by the poets, obviously 
because the poetry had played the first part in the 
performance and the flute-players had been merely 


1c, 480 B.c. 2 the reading is doubtful 





Tov 5 Ey, cf. xxi. 30 ® Westph.-£: mss e's Tépmard, ov 
Tov Avtiacaioy depp. 
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UmnpeTouvTa@v Tois bdacKanors: batepov éé Kat 
TotTo SvePOapn, @s Kat Depexparn TOV KO [LLKOD 
eloayaryelv TH Movoveny ev yuvarKel TXMATI, 
O\nv KaTHKITBerNnY TO Gauar Tolee O€ THY 
Atkatocvvny SstaruvOavoperny tiv altiay Tijs 
NwBns Kat THY Tloinow rNeyovcav' 


10 


AEE Mev OvK AKoVca' col Te yap KNvEW 

enol 7é reEar Gupos ieovny € evel. 

euol yap iip&e aoe KAKOV Mehavimridys, 

év Tole 7 pros * os AaBov aviKée pe 

Xahapwrépav 7 Eroinge xopeais dwdexa. 

aX’ ody Guws otros bev Hv aToxpav avnp 

Euorye . . . Tpos TA VEY KaKd. 

Kunyaias 6é p 0 katdpatos *ATTLKOS, 

éEappovious KapTras Tol@y év Tals oTpopais 

UTONWAEN’ oUTWS, OTE TiS TOLnTe@s 

Tov odupape ov, xaBiirep € év Talis aomiaty, 

dpiaTép avToo paiverar Ta (Oekid. 

ann ouv Avent Os OUTOS HV Guws oes. 

Dpdvs 6 © ISeov or poithov éuBadov twa 

KAT TOY be Kal oTpépav oAnY 1éb Gopev 

év era xoptats 7 bacex’ appovias eXwv. 

aX’ ody Eworye YodTOs Hv drox pov avijp 

el yap Tt Ka bijpapt ev avs dvéha Bev. 

0 be Tipobeos w, @ didtarn, KaTmpvyxe 

Kal Oraxéxvak aicyiota. Al. Tlotos ovtoal 

<d> Tipobeos ; TIO. Midrnoros tes truppias: 

KaKd poe Tapécxev ols? dravtas obs AEYH 

mapernrvd, ayayovt éxtpatédovs pupyn- 
KLaS 


1 Mein: mss-os  *% Burette: mss mévre x. or mevraxdpdo1s 


3 Wil: 
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assistants of the poets who trained the choruses. 
But later on, this practice fell into disuse. Thus 
Pherecrates! the writer of comedy introduces Music 
{as he calls her) * in the shape of a woman who 
shows every sign of having been badly used, and 
makes Justice ask her the cause of her terrible 
plight, whereupon Music (or, as we should call her, 
Poetry) 3 thus replies: ‘Ill tell thee gladly, for 
‘tis equal joy to me to speak as tis for thee to hear.” 
My troubles all began with Melanippides: he was 
the first to take and let me down and make me a 
loose one with his twelve strings. But all the same 
he was a good enough fellow .. .4 to what I suffer 
now. Next, that accursed Athenian Cinesias has 
done me so much damage by the extra modal 
“flourishes” he inserts between the strophes, that 
the right rank of one of his dithyrambs looks like 
the left. But all the same he was a good enough 
fellow. As for Phrynis. he has bent me and twisted 
me and utterly destroyed me in a particular whirl- 
wind of his own, with his twelve modes on seven 
strings. But all the same, he too was a good enough 
fellow. If he did any damage, he made it right 
again. But Timotheus now, he, my dear, h: as 
debauched me and mauled me till I’m not fit to be 
seen.—Justice. And who is this Timotheus ?— 
Portry. A red-haired man from Miletus. He has 
treated me worse than all the others by drawing 


1 that the areaee is from the Cheiron appears from 
Nicom. Harm. 2. 35 Meib: A. seems to have been uncertain 
of the ecnption toP, cf. 8. 364a 2 je. in the 5th-century 
sense ot music plus poetry 3 the Greek is ‘ Poetry thus 
replies’; Plut. interprets for his readers, see the “whole 
context 4a gap in the mss, is indicated by the metre 
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éEFappovious tbm@epBoratous 7 avocious 
25 Kal vuyAdpous, OoTeEp Te TAS Pahavous ANY 
kauTa@v) we KaTe“éoTwoe .. .* 
wav évtvyn Tov por Babslovon povn, 
anébuce Kavéduce yopbais Evdexad 
Kai Aprotoparns 0 KwputKas pynuovever Dirokévov 
Kat dnow ort ets Tous KuKAious Yopovst pwéAn 
cla nVveyKaTO. Kal dddot 6é KeopmpdoTrorol éberEav 
Tip atomtay TOV META TAUTA THY MovoLKIY KaTa- 
KEKEPLATLKOTOD. 

Plut. WWJus. 12 [7z. KalvoTopias TAS pvd 10- 
molar): éote 0€ Tis “AXKuarKy) Kavotopia Kal 
STI LXEpELOs, Kal adtat ovK adect@cat Tod 
kanod. Kpéfos 6€ cat TepoPeos nai Bird£evos 
Kal Ol KAT AUT Tous THY HALKLAY "YEYyOvOT es mourar 
hoptiKwrepor Kal _prdoxasvorepor? yeyovact, Tov 
biddvO porov Kal Gepatixov vov dvomalduevov 
uonae SiwEavres: Thy yap oduyoxopsiay Kal THY 

imhoTnTa. Kal CELVOTHTA THS MOVGLKIAS TAVTEAWS 
eee elvat PUee ake. 


Ibid. 21. 


- , fol 
Plut. Inst. Lac. 17 et b€ Ts TapaRatvor Tt THs 
dpxNaias HOUIKTS, ouK em eT peTov" adra Kal TOV 
Teéprrarépov apxaixwrarov ovta Kab dpotov Tov 
Kad’ éavtov KiOapwday Kal Tov jpeixwv mpdkewv 
1 Elinsl: mss xdurrov 2 the 3 ll. beginning éfapu. 


placed here by B come in the mss after elonyéyxato below, 
where they are preceded by 4 8€ Movoixh Aéyer Taira 





3 Mein., cf. Nicom: mss déexa 4 perh. povgdicd has 
fallen out (Westph.) 5 Ei: mss -rauvor 
1 oy devious 2 kauny ‘bend’ or ‘flourish’ and xdurn ‘a 
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extraordinary? ant-runs all outside the “ modes,’ 
and impious notes in-alt, and soprano squeaks, and 
filled me as full of flourishes as a cabbage is of cater- 
pillars?.. .. And if he ever meets me walking 
alone? he strips me and undoes me? with his 
eleven strings.’ Moreover Aristophanes the comic 
poet mentions Philoxenus, and tells us that he intro- 
duced (solo-)songs into the circular choruses, And 
other writers of comedy have shown up the absurd 
anties of the later composers who frittered music 
away till there was nothing left of it. 


Plutarch Music [innovations in rhythm] : Innova- 
tions are ascribed to Aleman and also to Stesichorus, 
in both eases without departing from the beautiful 
manner. But Crexus, Timotheus, Philoxenus, and 
the other poets of their period were less refined and 
more desirous of novelty, aiming at the popular 
manner now® known as the thematic or effect- 
producing. For the employment of few strings ° 
and the simplicity and grandeur of music have gone 
entirely out of vogue, 


The Same (see on Polyidus p. 404) 


Plutarch Spartax Institutions: Disregard of the 
musical tradition was not allowed. Even Terpander, 
the oldest and in his time the greatest singer to the 
lyre, and a celebrator of the deeds of the heroes, was 


caterpillar’ are identical in the genitive plural, which gives 
the opportunity of an untranslatable play on words S156, 
in a solo-song 4 double meaning, loosing the girdle and 
dissolving into nothing 5 7.e. in the time of Aristoxenus 
(fl. 336 B.c.), who is Plutarch’s authority ® this term is 
applied, more widely than its literal meaning would suggest, 
to a general condition of technical unelaborateness 
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eT aLveTnY, Gpws ob Epopor efnpiwoar cal wu Kiba. 
pav avtoo TpooeTatTahevoay éyovtes,* 6 o7e play 
povny Xopdiyy € evéretve Teptacotépay TOU Totkinov 2 
Tis Pwvis Xap pova yap Ta aTOVETEpA THY 
MedX@v édoxiuaton. ‘TepoBeou bé dryeoveSopévou Ta 
Kapvea, els TOV e dopey maxaupay AaBov ipern- 
gev avtov éx ‘ToT épov TOV wepOv amroTéuyn TAs 
Telous Ta EmTa Yopoav. 


Paus. 3.12.10 [a. Sardprys|: érépa 58 éx ths 
, a 2 \ ” yA , , e 
aryopas éotiv &£000s, Kal” iv TeTointal odiow % 
Kadovpevyn Leas, vOa Kat vov ere exxAnoralovar 
.. » evtavda éxpéuacav Aaxedatpovioe tiv Tipo- 
Géov rod Mudnoiou xeBdpay, KaTayvovTEes OTL 
yopoats émra Tats apxaiats épetpev ev TH 
KiOapwbia Téccapas Yopods. 


Ath. 14. 636 e “Aptéuwv 6 év 76 pete Tepl 
Atovuciaxod "Emiotyjparos Tipobedv pyoe Tov 
Mudjovov wapa rois toddois Sofas modvyop- 
Sotépw cvaTipate Ypicacbat TH wayacs’ S10 Kat 
mapa Tois Adkwow evOvvopnevov ws TapadGetpos 
THY dpxatay pouaeejy, Kal pédRovrds TLVOS eure 
vel avtov Tas TepiTras TOV Nopoay, deiEar Tap 
avTots Umdpxovta "ATohA@viCKoD T pos TY avToU 
cuvtakwy icoyopooy Avpay éxovtTa Kal apeOhvas. 


Nicom. Aus. Gr. 274 Jan ore Oot Th oryS0n 
xopon mpocKad iar Fraps, ov doy Tivi, TH 6€ 
T pos TOUS dx poaras puxayorig porjxOnoar. 
w@omep On Kal Beodpacrds® te o Teepirns thy 


1 EB: mss épovtes 2 vomtpov * 2 mss also mpédpacros, 
cf, Boet. Mus. 1. 20 
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nevertheless fined by the Ephors, and his lyre nailed 
to the wall, because, to suit his voice, he added to 
it a single string more than was usual, and they, it 
seems, approved only of the simpler style of music. 
And when Timotheus was competing at the Carneijan 
Festival, one of the Ephors took a knife and asked 
him from which end of the lyre he should cut off the 
strings which brought the number beyond seven. 

Pausanias [on Sparta]: There is another way out 
of the market-place, past the building called the 
Seias or Shade, where the assembly is held to this 
day . Here the Spartans hung up the lyre of 
Timotheus of Miletus after convicting him of adding 
four new strings to the traditional seven when 
singing to the lyre, 7 

Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner: According to Arte- 
mon in the lst Book of his work on Zhe Dionysiac 
Monument,2, Timotheus of Miletus appears in most 
accounts to have employed a magadis or lyre with an 
unusually elaborate stringing, and w hen he was 
called to account at Sparta for corrupting the musical 
tradition, and it was proposed to cut off the superfluous 
strings from his instrument, to have pointed out a 
statuette of Apollo there which held a lyre of the 
same number of strings as his, and so to have been 
acquitted. 


Nicomachus Handbook of Harmony : The addition of 
strings beyond the eighth was due not to reason but to 
adesire to gratify the audience. Thus Theophrastus 


1 ef. Dio Chr. 33. 411, Cie. Ley. 2. 15. 39; the story is also 
told of Phrynis to whom it more probably belongs, cf. p. 269 
n. 4; the actual decree of the Ephors against T. is quoted 
Boet. de Mus. 1, but is almost certainly a forgery of the 2nd 
Cent. B.c. ? reading doubtful 
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évd7 ny Nopeny mpockabinve, kat ‘Iottaios THY 
dexaTny Oo Korodaveos, Tepddeos 0 oO Mirijotos THY 
evoexaTny, Kab epeens rot. erent els oxT@KaL- 
Sexatyy aviyyOn Yopony TO TAGs wap’ abtav. 


Clem. Al. Sir, 1, 133 (365) péros te ab mpatos 
mepléOnxe TOIs Tolrpace Kat Tous AaKedatpoviwy 
vopous éuerorvoinoe Téptravdpos 6 Avticcaios, 
S:8 pay Bov 6é émevonoev Aaoos ‘Epmioveds, opvov 

=rycixopos | ‘Ipepaios, Yopelav "ARKpay Aaxe- 
Saipévios, Ta épwrika "Avaxpéov Tijios, b Umopxnaw 
Ilivéapos OnSaios, vopous te mpatos joev év 
yop@ Kai KiOdpa TipoBeos 6 Medjacos. 

Plut. Mus. 4 of 6€ rs KePapwodias vopot wpoTepov 
TOAXRW Xpovw TOV avrAwdtK@Y KaTETTAaOnCaY eri 
Teprravépou wees TET ONT aL dé 7@ Tepravopo 
Kal Tpoolpla xBappoiea év émecwv. OTt 8 ot 
Kidap@oixot vopot al Taal ee ema cuvic tayo, 
TipoGeos edntwoe Tors yodv mpwtous vopous év 
émeot Craperyviwy d:OupapSinny réEv joer, 
oTws un EvOLS havn Tapavopar eis THY apyaiay 

, 

HOUoLKNDY. 

Procl. Chrest. ap. Phot. Bibl. 320 a 33 6 voLOsS 

> iq wv \ \ ‘ 

ypaderar pev els AmodAova, éxer Sé Kab Thy 
érr@vupiay an avtov: voutost yap o ’AToN@Y 
ereKAOn OTL TOV UpYaiwy Yopous (oTaVTwY Kal 
Tmpos avrov 7 AUpav aoovT@Y Tov VOpOY Xpuoo- 
Bemus Kpis patos oToh} Xpng a pevos éxm peel 
kal xuBdpav avarafov els winow ToD "ATrOAwvOS 
HOVOS HOE VOMOY, Kal EVOOK LIT AaVTOS AVTOD Siapévet 


1 Schott: mss véuimos 
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of Pieria added the ninth, Histiaeus of Colophon the 
tenth, Timotheus of Miletus the eleventh, and so on 
to the eighteenth.1 


Clement of Alexandria Miscellanies ; The first man 
to set poems to music was Terpander of Antissa, who 
thus dealt with the laws of Sparta ;? the Dithyramb 
was invented by Lasus of Hermione ; the Hymn by 
Stesichorus of Himera; the Choral dance by ‘Aleman 
of Sparta; Love-poems by Anacreon of Teos; 
dancing the Hyporcheme by Pindar of Thebes; and 


Nomes were first sung to dance and lyre by Timotheus 
of Miletus. 


Plutarch Music: The Lyre-sung Nome was 
established long before the Flute-sung, in the days 
of Terpander 28 . Terpander composed Lyre-sung 
Proems in epic verse, and it is clear that the ancient 
Lyre-sung Nomes were of this nature from the 
practice of Timotheus, who sang his first nomes in 
hexameters with an intermixture of dithyrambic 
phraseology, so that he might conceal at the outset 
his sins against the musical tradition. 


Proclus Chrestomathy : The Nome is in honour of 
Apollo and takes its name from his appellation 
Nomius.2 The ancients used to make choruses and 
sing the Nome to flute or lyre, but Chrysothemis the 
Cretan first adopted a distinctive dress, and taking a 
lyre in his hand to represent Apollo, sang a nome 
solo, and as he became famous for this performance 


1 there follows a ref. to the passage of Pherecrates (p. 
285): the seventh and the ninth are ascribed to T. by 
Sai Gram. Lat. 6, 610, and the ninth by Pliny V.//. 
. 37 * perh. a confusion between the two meanings of 
ie ‘law’ and ‘nome,’ but ef. Plut. Sol. 3 2 the 
etymology is prob. incorrect 
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- a ’ 1 2 an \ / 

9 tpoTos To) aywvicuaTos. Soxei 6€ Tépravdpos 
wev TpOTos Teredoat Tov Vouoy Hpww et 
XPngapevos, éveita ’Aptov 0 MnO upvaios OUK 
oduya cuvavbjoat, avros Kai ToNTHS Kal KBape- 
d0s yevopevos. Ppives d¢ 0 Mutidnvaios éxaivo- 
TOUNTEY avtov" 7 70 TE yep é&d pet pov TO Dedupeve 
ouvianpe Kal xopoais TOP émra meioow expijcaro. 
Trpodeos 5€ vatepov els tiv viv adtov iyaye 
Ta ew. éorey ovy 6 ev 610 YpapBos KeEKWT] LEVOS 
Kal moAv 70 évOovat@bdes peTa Xopeias eupaivor 
els 7dOn kavacKevalomevos Ta pddeata oikeia 
TO 06, Kal sea oPntat ev Kal Tois puOpois, 
drroverépaus dé KEXpNTAL Tais A€Leowv. 0 6€ 
vo pos TovvavTiov é1a TeV j0av* avéxerar 7 TeTay- 
HEVOS Kab peyahor per Os Kal Tols pudpois a avetrat 
Kat OuTrac lass Tas eLeat KEX PNT Ql. ov piv are 
Kat Tals cippor tals oiKElats ExaTepos Xpirat, 0 pev 
yap 7 Thy Dpvyiov Kai “Tr Toppurytov appoterat, o 
vomos 6€ TO TVET MAT! TO TOY KiOapwdav Avéio. 
éouxe 5€ 0 prev OiOUpauPos amo THS KATA TOUS 
aypous Talovas Kal Tis ev Tots TOTO evppoawrns 
eupeOivat, 6 6€ vopos doxel ev amo Tov TALaVvos 
puivas: 0 pev ydp éott KOWWOTEPOS, els KaK@Y 
Tapair now EY PALLLEVOS, 4 1 €  bSieos els’A TOA wva. 
60ev TO wey evdovarades ovx exer 5 6 CkOvpap Pos: 
ext Mev yep peat Kal mavotat, évtaiea bé 
[KETELAL Kab TONAH Takis Kab yap avTos o Geos 
év tier kal ovotipare xatecTarpéevov* meptép- 
YeTaL TOV Kpove mov. 


1 Wil: mss 6eay 2 EF: mss dvetrat from below 
3 Sylb: mss rév 4 E: mss -vévy: Herm. oxfpare 
KaTegTaArperp 
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the competition has been of that type ever 
since. Terpander appears to have been the first to 
perfect the Nome by the employment of the heroic 
metre, but no small contribution was made after him 
by Arion of Methymmna, who like him was both poet 
and singer to the lyre. Innovations were also made 
in it by Phrynis of Mytilene, who both combined the 
hexameter with the ‘free’ type of metre, and first 
employed more strings than the traditional seven. 
Timotheus afterwards brought it to its present con- 
dition. The Dithyramb is full of movement and, 

expressing a high degree of ‘ possession’ by means 
of the dance, is directed to evoking the emotions 
most characteristic of the God; wild; too, in its 
rhythms, it nevertheless employs a simple phrase- 
ology. The Nome, on the other hand, is sustained 
in an orderly and dignified style by the characters it 
describes ; while its rhythms are easy and tranquil, 
it employs compound expressions.” Each type, of 
course, uses its peculiar ‘modes, the Dithyramb the 
Phrygian and Hypophrygian, the Nome the Lydian 
system of the singers to the lyre. The Dithyramb 
seems to have developed out of the country festivities 
and the merrymaking at drinking- bouts, while the 
Nome is probably derived from the Paean, the former 

being of general application, a supplication composed 
to avert evil, the latter a private and personal appeal 
to Apollo. Hence the Nome is without the element 
of ‘possession’ which is found in the Dithyramb. 
For while in that we find drinking and sport, in the 
Nome we find supplications and great orderliness, 
since the actual deity concerned pervades the music, 
which is orderly and systematically constructed. 


1 7.e. in the time of Proclus’ authority: 2 or uses a 
phraseology twice as copious 
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Heph. T. Tol. . Consbr. aTronerupeva oe 
a inh yeypanrat Kal avev pétpov wpiopévou, 
olol eaow of vopot ot et es Teuodéov. 


Arist. Probl. 19.15 éca ti of pév vowot od« ev 
dvtiatpodos érrotobvt0, ai bé ddAXat wal, ai 
Nopixat ; i) OTe of pev VOpOL ayovirTa@v Woav wy 
my pipeto Oar Suvapévov Kal dtateivacbar jf; i) Bon 
éyiveTo paKpa rat Tohvedns ; : xadarep ovv Kat 
Ta piiparta, Kal Ta péedn TH peprjorer jxohouder 
cel ETEpa yevoueva. pwaddAov yap TO péret dvayKn 
pimeta Oar i) Tots pypacw. 610 Kal of &OvpapSor, 
ETELON [LLULNTLKOL eyévovTO, OvKETL EXOVTLY aYTI- 
atpopous, 7 poTepov 6é elxov. aitvov be Ore 70 

manatov ot | XevGepor € EXOpEvOY G avrot ToNNoUS ouy 
dyourriKas ade Nader ov WV, MOTE eva pporia 
merne ev jeov: peta drew yap Todas peTaBoras 
TO vl pdov i) Tots TONAOLS, KaL TO aryovir Th 4 
Tots TO 700s pudarr ovew. 810 dmdovatepa 
érolouv avtois Ta peda. a 6 dvtiatpogos 
dob dp nos ydp eote Kal evi peTpetrat. 70 
& av7To aitiov Kat buo7e Ta fev dro THs oKnvI)s 
ovK avtlatpoga, Ta O€ TOU xopod dvriatpopar 6 
pev yap UTroKptr))s ayovirTs Kal popntys, 0 6é 
YOpos |TTOV pipetrat. 

Poll, 4. 66 pépn b€ 70d xapmdexod vopov 
Teprravdpov KATAVELLAVTOS era, cipxa peTapxa 


KATATpOTa peéeTaKkataTpoTa oudaros adparyis 
éTiro7zos. 





1 the meaning of these two terms is unknown, perh. 
‘settling down to the subject’ 2 it is unlikely that this 
division } goes back to Terpander 
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Hephaestion On Poems: * Free’ verse is that 
which is written as it were at random and without 
any definite metre, like the lyre-sung nomes of 
Timotheus. 


Aristotle Problems: Why are Nomes not written 
antistrophically like the choral songs? Is it because 
they were sung by professional ‘actors who were 

naturally able “to ‘employ mimetic gesture and to 
extend themselves at will, with the result that their 
song became long and ‘of varied shape, and the 
melody, like the words, went with the action and 
varied continually? For the mimetic element is 
more indispensable to the air than to the words. In 
the same way Dithyrambs, having become mimetic, 
are no longer, as they once were,  antistrophic : ; and 
the reason is that in the old days they were danced 
by the ordinary citizen, and many found mimetic 
singing difficult, with the result that they employed 
in them the enharmonic style, because frequent 
modulation is easier for one than for many, and 
easier for the professional actor than for those who 
remain in their own character ; and thus the poems 
they composed forthem were simple, which is typical 
of the antistrophic system, involving as it does a 
recurring unit. It is for the same reason that what 
is sung upon the stage is not antistrophic, while the 
songs of the chorus are so. For the actor is a 
professional artist and a natural mimic, whereas the 
chorus does not carry its mimicry so far. 


Pollux Onomasticon: The parts of the Lyre-sung 
Nome as arranged by Terpander are seven, namely 
the beginning, the after-beginning, the turning- 
down, the after-turning-down,! the navel or middle, 
the seal, and the epilogue.” 
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Arist. Metaph. 993. b. 15 ef pév Tewodeos pi 
éyéveTo, TOANHY av peroTroLiay ovK elxopeEr, Eb 
dé ur Dpdvis, TewoPeos odx av éyéveto. 


See also Themist. Or. 26. 316 e, Polybius 4. 20 and 
Dion. Hal, Comp. 131 R (See on "Philoxenus of 
Cytherajp, 364). 


TIMOGEOT MEAQN 
A’ 
TMNON 


1-2 cis “Aprepw 


Macr. Sat. 5. 21 Alexander Aetolus poeta egregius in 
libro qui inseribitur Musae refert quanto studio populus 
Ephesius dedicato templo Dianae curaverit praemiis pro- 
positis ut qui tune erant poetae ingeniosissimi in deam 
carmina diversa componerent. in his versibus Opis non 
comes Dianac sed Diana ipsa vocata est. loquitur autem, 
uti dixi, de populo Ephesio : BAN O ye mevddpevos wayxv 
Tpatkotee HEAT Bat | Tid Beor KiOdpas Tuova ral pedewy, | v.ov 
Cepadydpou* Tov ivecev Bvepa olyAwy | xpugetov epny on 76TeE 
EAaBat | Surijoas TaxXéwy 7Omw BAi; iTEIpay bioray | ij” em 


Ke yxpele timtov ofxov Exe? et MOK unde Bets mpodrtay Antetdos 
dxdea &prya. 


1so Mein: mss n 8 em Keyxpiwy tyut.. . ov onxoy &; the 
corruption above, obviously deep, is still unhealed (epnv also 
appears as tepwy); 1 suggest with great hesitation GepadvBporo 


AaBdve™ éxatovrada ciyhuy | availa iephy Hvece xtAtdda | buvjicar 
TaXewy 7 
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Aristotle Metaphysics: If there had been no 
Timotheus, much of our lyric poetry would have been 
lost to us, and if there had been no Phrynis there 
would have been no Timotheus. 


THE POEMS OF TIMOTHEUS 
Book | 
HYMNS 


1-2 To Artemis 


Macrobius Saturnalia: The famous poet Alexander of 
Aetolia, inthe book entitled The J/uss, tells of the enthusiasm 
shown by the people of Ephesus at the dedication of their 
temple of Diana, prizes being offered to induce the greatest 
poets of the day to compose various songs in honour of the 
Goddess.4 In Alexander’s lines Opis is the name not of the 
Goddess’s companion, but of the Goddess herself. He is 
speaking, as I said, of the people of Ephesus: ‘But hearing 
that all Greece honoured Timotheus for his skill with tle 
lyre and its songs, they bade Thersander’s son for a hundred 
of golden shekels to hymn the sacred millennium ? and with 
it Opis the hurler of swift shafts who hath her sumptuous 
house on Cenchreus’ bank’; and later he says ‘nor leave 
unsung the works of Leto’s Goddess-daughter.’ 


las the older temple was not destroyed till 356 B.c. 
and T. died at least a year earlier, the connexion of this hymn 
with the dedication of the new temple must be a mistake 
2 ms. reading doubtful 
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Plut. Superst. 10 rod Tiwoddou thy” Apremw Gduvros ev Ahvais 
kal Aéyorros 


Oduidéba poiBada pawwadsa AvaodGba 


Kunoias 6 wedotos éx Tay Oeatav avactds ‘Towdirn oo.’ elre 
‘ Buyarnp yevorro. 


B’ 
ATOTPAMBON 
3 Alas ’Epparnjs 


Luc. Harm. 1 [ Appovidys kal Tyudeos 6 x OnBay]: Somwep bre 
Kal ot, @ Tidbec, To mpxToy CABG olkober €x BowTlas SrnvAncas 
Th Mavbiovibs kal evixnoas év TH Alavtt TP Empavel, ToD duwvbpuou 
cot morjoavtos To wéAos, oddels Hy bs Hyvder Totvopa TiudOeoy ex 
OnBov. 


4 "EXmivwp 


C.I.A. 2, 1246 Niclas NixoShpouv EZumreraky avé@nne virhoas 
xopyyav KexpowtS: maidwrv: Tlaytadéwy Sixvdvios niret, dopa 
EArhywp Tiodéou, Néarxmos Apxev. 


5 Navmdtos 

Ath. 8. 337 f “Hyfoavdpos 8 év rots ‘Tropvhpact tade pot 
mepl avrov: ‘Awplwy & oopayos... KaTayeday rot ev TO 
Tiwoddov Nauvrdig xemavos Epackey ev KaxkdBa Ceoboa petCova 
éopaxévar Xemava.” 





1 of. Plut. Aud. Poet. 4 (uawdda 6. p. A.) and see Cinesias 
p. 265 2 four words with identical endings and similar 
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91 
Plutarch Superstition: When Timotheus, singing his 
Artemis at Athens, called the Goddess 


frantic, mantic, corybantic ? 


the lyric poet Cinesias rose from his seat in the audience and 
cried ‘Such be your own daughter !’ 


Book II 
DITHYRAMBS 


3 Tne Mapness or Asax 


Lucian Harmonides [H. and Timothens of Thebes]: As in 
your case, Timotheus, when you first left your home in 
Boeotia and came and played the flute for the tribe Pandionis, 
and won the prize in the Jfadness of Ajar which was written 
by your namesake, everyone in Athens knew the name of 
Timotheus of Thebes. 


4 FLrenor 


wlltic Inscriptions: Nicias son of Nicodemus of the deme of 
Xypeté dedicated this prize of his victory with a chorus of 
boys of the tribe Cecropis. The flute-player was Pantaleon 
of Sicyon, the song Timotheus’ Elpenor, and the archon for 
the year Neaechmus.% 


5 Navuptius 4? 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner: Compare Hegesander in his 
Commentaries: ‘Vorion the gourmet . . . ridienting the 
storm in Timothens’ Nauplzus, said that he had seena greater 
storm in a boiling pot.’ 


meaning in the Gk. 3 320 B.C 4 cf. Suid. (above, 
p- 281) 
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6 Sewedns 'O8i5 


Thid. 8. 352a [Kadaus@évous amournuoveiuata Xrpatovixov]: 
érakovsas 5€ Tis “Qdivos Tis Tyobéou ‘Ei S€ épyoAdSov’ pn 
cy. rey Cee a re , > 
éritev Kal ui) Gedy, wolas ay Adler advas ; 


Alc. Mess. Anth. Plan. 7 Zipowvoy wadrakoior keparodpevos 
Opdov addots | Awpd9e0s yospovs Exvee Aapdavldas, | kal SeudAas 
wdiva xepatyiov, @xvee 0° immov | Epyuat’,) dekdwy abapevos 
Xapitwy | podvos 8 ely lepoict Atevisoro mpopnras | Mepou 
Aawnpas eképuye mrépvyas, | OnBaios yevety, Swoixddos: ev Se 
Avaiov | vn@ popBeiay OjKato kal KaAduous. 


Dio Chrys. 78 p. 281 Dind, [7. p@svov]- 008 ye Thy AaBdyTa 
mop Kpoloov thy dwpsdy exeivoy ’AAKnéewva eChrwoev ote SdAwr 
obre BAAos odde:s Tay TéTE TOPay avdpav, & pacl Toy Avddy 
émitpéva Tovs Onoavpois dvoltayvta dépew adroy dmdaov Bovrerat 
Tov xpvaot" Kal roy elaeASdvTa mdvu aydpelws eupophracba Tis 
Baoidikijs Swpeis, xit@vd te robhjpn KataCwoauevoy Kal toy 
KoAmov éumAncayta yuvaietoy Kal Babiy Kal Ta drodipata 
¥ a - Y ~ 3 e t F, Ez A } 
élenitndes weydra nal kotha troSnoduevoy, Tédos b¢ Thy Kéuny 
diamdcayTo Kal Th yevera TE Wiyuate eal Td ordpa eumAhoavTa 

ers , Peas rignas , “ Res 
kal Tas yvdGous Exarépas wdAts fw BadiCew, Eomep abdrodyTa Thy 

a ; es , ass 7 p 5 
THS ReuérAns “NSiva, yéAwra Kal O€ay Kpatow mapéxovta kal 
Avbois. Kol iy tére AAKuény obdeuas atios Spaxpuiis, &s exer 
isrduevos. 


- 7 
7-Y)  Skv'Ara 

Arist. 2.3. 14. l4l5a 7a pty oby ray enbeurtinay Adyor 
mpooimis ex Toitwy, e& emalvov, éx Wdyou, ex rpotporis, ek 
anotpomis, éx Tay Tpas tiv axpoaThy: det de h kéva H oixeia elvat 

He uty ee ecards a , es ss 
7a évidama TE Adve. Ta dE Tod Sixayixod mpooiuia det AaBety 
ort TadTd Buvara: bmep Tov Spaudtwy of mpsrdoyot Kal Tay emo TA 
Tpooluia Ta wey yap THY 5iOvpduBwv Smo Tois émideckTLKOLs: 


1 mss épyuar’ 





1 cf. Boet. Mus. 1. 1 2 Tit, a contractor 3 lit. 
what sort of noise could she have made? 4 te. a Sack 
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6 Tur Birru-Panes or Semerrt 
The Same [Callisthenes’ reminiscences of Stratonicus]: 
After hearing the Birth-pangs of ‘Timotheus he remarked ‘ If 
she had been brought to bed of a stage-carpenter? instead of 
a God, she couldn't have made more noise.’ 8 


Alcaeus of Messene : Mingling harmonious voice with tender 
flutes, Dorotheiis piped of the woeful Trojans,‘ and of the light- 
ning-made Birth-pangs of Semele, piped of the prisoners of the 
Horse,* embracing withal the everliving Graces ; and alone 
anong the holy prophets of Dionysus escaped the swift 
wings of Blame—a Theban he, son of Sosicles; and so 
dedicated his mouth-band and reeds in the temple of 
Lyaeus. 


Dio Chrysostom Orations [on envy]: Nor again was 
Alemaeon, the man who was so handsomely treated by 
Croesus, envied by Solon or by any other of the wise men of his 
day. Permitted one day by the great Lydian to enter his 
treasury and take away as much gold as he liked, Alemaeon 
went to work so manfully on the royal bounty as to go in 
dressed in a flowing gown with a full fold at the breast like 
a woman's and shod in boots purposely made much too large 
for him, and ended by powdering his hair and his beard with 
gold-dust and filling his mouth and both his cheeks with it, 
and when he came out could searcely walk, like a flute-player 
performing Lhe Lirth-pangs of Senclé, much to the amuse- 
ment of Croesus and his Lydians. And, weight for weight, 
Alemaeon was not worth at that time a single drachma.® 


7-9 Scy a 


Aristotle Rhetoric: The opening of a declamatory speech 
may consist of praise, blame, exhortation, dissuasion, or a 
direet appeal to the audience ; for that which gives the key- 
note of the speech must be relevant or irrelevant. A juridical 
speech, on the other hand, must have an opening analogous in 
function to the prologue of a play or the prelude of an epic. 
The Dithyramb of course resembles in this respect the 
declamation ; compare: 


of Troy 5 ie. the Wooden Horse § of. Hdt. 6. 125, 
Plat. Rep. 373d 
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Ava té Kat tea bp <éywy'> 
els Tav SevdXNav <éerHAGor, 
@ Atovuce.>! 


8 


Arist. Poet, 26. 1461b .. . ofov of padAo: abAnrat xvaid- 
wevot by Bioxov Sef pimeio@at, nal fAKovTes Tov Kopupaioy by 
SxvAday abrdoow. 


9 

Ibid, 15. i454a  %ori Be mapadeiyua moynpias pev HOous ph 
dvaryxalov olov 6 MevéAaos év Te "Opéoty, Tov Se ampewods Kar 
wh Gpudrtovtos & te Opivos ’Odvacdws ev TH SKvady Kal H rhs 
MeAavirans pias. 

Pap. Rain. Mit’. 1.86... éomep cal Tindbeos ev 7G Ophyw 
Tob ’Odvaceéws ei wey Tiva mimerTar Kat TO Guoiwy Ti oidev, BAAO 
T@ OSvtce. . . 


I’—KA’ 
NOMON 


10-13) Kiko 


Arist. Poet. 2. 1448 a [. rijs éml rd Xeipoy Hime ews): épolws 
3é Kal mepi Tovs SiOvpauBovs Kai mepl Tovs vouous, bomep Apyas ? 
< 2. a> Kixdwras Tin’ Ozos kal biddzevos.3 


11 


Sch. 71. 9. 219 4 GiwAq Ett Ctoa od THakar ds 5 Tipdbeos 
bréAaGey Kal Pirdtevos. . . AAAG Ovmtioas. 


suppl. Z (mss elra Savada, etre oKira), ef. Sch. ad Joc. 

230 Rabe oiov FABov els ce 8:4 oe Kal Ta TEX Kal TA Ga Sapa 
kal evepyeTiiuara Kal ra oKdAG (sic) & Océ Aidvue 2 ’Apyas 
Bek: mss yas > mss add pmjoorro dy tis 
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Because of thee and thy gifts, O Dionysus, have 
I drawn nigh to Seylla, 


8 
Aristotle Poetics: For instance, bad flute-players twirl 
themselves round if they have to represent the throwing of 


the disc, and pluck at the robe of the chorus-leader! if they 
are performing the Seylla. 


9 


The Same: Of the unnecessary degradation of character 
we have an example in the Menelaiis of the Orestes, of the 
unbecoming and inappropriate in the lament of Odysseus in 
the Scylla,? and in the speech of Melanippe. 


Rainer Papyrus: ... like Timotheus in the lament of 
Odysseus, if he mimics anyone and knows what resembles 
him... 


Books I1I-XXI 
NOMES 
10-13 Cycrops 


Aristotle Poetics [on representing characters worse than 
they are]: The same is true of the Dithyramb and the Nome, 
for instance the . . .4of Argas, and the Cyclops as treated 
by Timotheus and Philoxenus, 


ll 


Scholiast on the J?da/: The mark is because éfga: ‘to 
sacrifice’ is not ogata: ‘to immolate’ as Timotheus and 
Philoxenus took it... ‘but to make offering’ simply.® 


1 to represent S. snatching at Odysseus ? for his 
devoured companions — * thems. is incomplete 4 a name 
prob. lost, but reading doubtful hereabouts ° may ref. to 


Pers. 29, but cf. Philox. Cyth. 10 
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12 


Ath. 11. 465) Kal ‘Odveceis dnacev (Od. 10, 208) ‘pearmiéa 
olvoy épudpdr, | &y déras euTAHTAS, Bdatos 8 ava efkoat ser pa. | 
xed”: d8uH F Hdeta amd Kpyripos 5a5e.” TinoGeos Se év KuxAwme 


éyyeve 01 év ev dérras 
Kio wor pedatvas 
oT ayovos dpBporas abp@e Spvafov: 
elxool 6é perp évéxev’ 

5 avéwioye & aipa*® Baxytov 
veoppuTotot® Saxpvorct Nupar. 


13 


Chrys. 7. atopar. 10 ef KixAw) 6 rod Tipodéov mpds twa 
odtws anephvato: 


, ‘ / > 
ovTot Tov yy UTEepapeTreXoVT 
ovpavoy eloavafice. . . 


14-19 Hepoo 


Plut. Vit. Philop. 11 Aeyerar 8€ rijs Tay Neuelwy mavnydpews 
cuverta&ans otpatyyvivra Toy bivomolueva Td devTEpor Kal veri- 
KnKdTa pev ob mada Thy ev Mayrwela uadxny, TOTE BE TXOATY 
&yovra 8a Thy éopriy, mp&tov wey emideita: tots “EAAnat Ke- 
Koopnnerny Thy oddrayya Kal xwoupévny, Somep elOicto, Tovs 
TaxtTikovs pubuols pera Taxouvs Kal pduns Ererta Kibappdav 
ayer Couever eis TO Béarpoy maperdety Zxovra Tovs veaviokous éy 
Tais or pat iweTiKats xAguvat xal Tots powwssKois brodtvas, akud- 
Covrds re rots oéuaoww amavras Kal Tais jAucaus mapardtrous, 
ald@ 5& moAAIy mpbus Toy &pxovTa Kal opdvnpa veavikoy dmogat- 
voytas ék TOAAGY Kal Kaday dydvwy apt. 8’ aitey eiceAnAvddTar 
Kata Tuxhy TvAddny roy KPapwddy Gdovra Tovs Tiywoov Mépoas 
évaptag@a: 


1 By mss éxevey ¥ ’ Exeve 3°; Eust. om. 2 Kaib, (impf.) 
and Grotef,~B: mss dy Ex evay Equcrye dlapa, évéxever avéuiaye 8 
Gpa: Kust. efkoor 5° tdaros perp’ exever 3 Wil: mss -rvos 
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122 


Athenaeus Doctors ut Dinner: And Odysseus (Gd. 10. 208) 
gave ‘red honey-sweet wine from one full cup, and poured 
thereon twenty measures of water; and the sweet scent 
rose from the mixing-bowl.’ Compare too Timotheus in the 
Cyclops: 


First poured he one ivy-wood cupful of the dark 
immortal dewdrops teeming with foam, then poured 
therein twenty measures, mingling the blood of 
Bacchus with the freshet tears of the Nymphs. 


13 


Chrysippus On Negatives: If the Cyclops in Timotheus thus 
declared: 


Never shalt thou ascend into the superambient 
sky. . * 


143-19 Tue Persians 


Plutarch Life of Philopoemen: The story is told that during 
Philopoemen’s second command, shortly after the victory of 
Mantinea, when there was a pause in his military operations 
because of the Nemean Games, ‘he first made a public display 

One? phalanx both drawn up in order of battle and going 
caesagh its usual evolutions with vigour and despatch, and 
then visited the theatre during the lyre-song competition, 
accompanied by his young warriors in their military cloaks 
and crimson tunics, men ‘all of an age and in the prime of 
their strength, who showed a high respect for their leader as 
well as the youthful pride which came of a long tale of 
victorious combats. At the very moment of their entrance, 
the lyre-singer Pylades, who was performing the Persians of 
Timotheus, began it with these words: 


1 ef. Eust. 1631. 61 2 ge. don't think you (Odysseus) 
can do the impossible, that is, escape me° 3 cf, Paus. 
8. 50. 3, where ‘a Pythian victor’ Pylades performs a Nome 
of Timotheus of Miletus called The Lersians 4 207 B.C. 
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Kreov édevOeplas tevyov péyav “ENddbe 
KOG OV 


&ua be Th Agymporyti THs pwvis Tod mept Thy moinew byxov 
ouunpéevaytos eri Breyy yevéobat TOU Bear pov mayrax obey els Toy 
iroTolueva kal KpOrov MeTa xapas Tay "EAAnYwv, To madady 
Gilwua tats éAmlow avadauBavéyteyv Kal Tod TOTE Ppovnparos 
éyyitta TE Oappeiv yevonevwy.t 


15 
Maer. Saf. 1. 17.19 Apollodorus in libro quarto decimo 
Tep) Beay ° Ijiov solem scribit ; 3 ita appellari Apollinem amd 70d 
nata tov Kdcpoy YecOa Kal iévar, quasi sol per orbem impetu 
fertur. Sed Timotheus ita: 
ta 2 2 ‘ + 4 , > 
oUT &* TOV “él TOAGY OVPAaLVLOY 
Aaumpats detio’,” Ade, BddrAov 
méprpov éxaBorov ex Opoiae 3 Béros 
ods amo vevpas, ® le aay. 


16 


Plut. dud. Poct. 1... ev 88 rats wapa tas paxas Kedetoeo 

ExdoToTE A€ywy (“Ounpos): ‘gidds, & Aveo. méce pevyete ; 
; pig ee ds ~ , 

viv Boot tore, kat Saar? év peat Oeae ExaaTos | aida Kal vemeys * 
dn yap méya veikos opwepev,” avd pelous Zoike Toveiy Tos odppovas 
Biv 7d aidciobar Ta aloxph Kal ras 7Soras duvapevous omepBaivew 
kal tovs Kuvdbvous bplatacba. ap’ ay Kal Tiuddeos épundeis ob 
Kak@s év rots Tlépoais tos “EAAnvas mapexdAet 


f bl IDA & b) a td 
céBec? aice suvepyov apetas dopipayou. 
1 according to Satyrus this line and the rest of the 


hexameter prelude were written by Euripides, cf. p. 283 above 
2 ot by &? Crus. cu 7 lw 3 Crus: mss. -ofs 





1 not certainly from The Persians, but cf. Aesch, Pers. 
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Fashioning for Greece the great and glorious 
ornament of freedom 


and so effective was the combination of clearness of utterance 
with sublimity of diction, that the whole audience turned 
towards Philopoemen and clapped their hands for joy, like 
a people sure now of retrieving their historic prestige, whose 
pride a new confidence had made well-nigh the equal of their 
fathers’. 


15 


Macrobius Saturnalia: In the 4th Book of his treatise 
On the Gods Apollodorns gives the sun the epithet inios, 
declaring that Apollo is so called because he moves (Yeo@2:) 
or goes (iévas) through the universe even as the sun careers 
through the sky. This, however, is what we find in 
Timotheus ; 


Come, Sun. thou hurler of bright rays at the 
everlasting skyey vault, send from thy ‘bowstring 
a far flung shaft upon our enemies, O Healer to 
whom we cry!t 


16 * 

Plutarch How Young People should listen to Poetry: In the 
exhortations before battle Homer invariably says something 
like this: ‘Honour, O Lycians. Whither flee you? now 
make you haste,’ or ‘ But lay you each to heart honour and 
the fear of God, for a great conflict hath arisen, thus 
attempting, it would seem, to make virtnous men brave 
through a sense of shame for what is dishonourable, and 
able to overcome pleasure and submit to peril. And this is 
just how Timotheus in the Persians began, and rightly, the 
exhortation to the Greeks: 4 


Worship Honour the helpmate of battling 
Valour. 


388 ff. 2 cf. Plut. Fort. Rom. 11 (ai8é te cuvepy. a9. 8.) 
3 71, 16. 422, 13. 122. 4 of Themistocles, cf. Hat. 8. $3 


3°7 
x2 
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17 


Plut. Ayes. 14 Soro 8€ O€oua rols Katoixover Thy ’Aciay 
“EAAnow foay of mddat Bapeis Kal apdpntor Kal Siappéovres bd 
mhovTou kat TpUHAS Snapyor xal orpatnyol, dedidTes Ka) Cepa- 
mevovTes dvOpcomoy dy TpiBev meptiovra ATG Kal mpbs ev papa 
Bpaxd Kal Aakave: coy epudovres éavtovs kal peraoxnparlCortes- 
hate woAAois erijet Te TOD Tipodéov A€yeuw: 


¥ > , 
"Apns tdpavvos: ypuaov & “EXXas od bédorKev. 
Miller 1/7. 363 *Apys tupavvos: ro®to 7d Keupdrioy ex Tay 
Tiuoéov Mepoay, d bid thy emt 7H G5} ebqueplay “ACiynow ém- 
roddoay ? eis mapoitay TepieoTy veuvynta TavTns Mévavdpos ev 
aid: 


18 


Dion. Hal. Comp. 17 tv ért Aelnerar TpicvAdd Bay fuduar 
evo, o ouvert acy ex 3v0 mar pay kal Bpaxelar, tpia de move? 
oXHMATA. héons mey yap peroperns THS Bpaxelas xpay bé TeY 
maxpav xpyticds Te A€yerar Kal Foti ok ayervhs: bTOderypa 
8 abrod toWvbe: 


na 


3, 8. , oN > , t 
é ETELYOVTO TAWTALS UTNVALCL yarrepnBo- 
rots. 


19 
Pap. Lerol. 9875% (Wil Timoth. die Perser) [after a 
mutilated column]: 


ty Sod dae Sey BL a OD 
[imo ée poloral cot lay 
ovifen|2ororoe?* ryeltlove]s 
[va]ulot vaes évlavtias 


1Wil: mss éxl thy cwrnpiddn 2 Wil: mss -roAdcacay 
* the new readings, where necessary, are based on Schubart’s 
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17} 


Plutarch Life of Agesilaiis: A sweet sight it was to the 
Greeks of Asia to see viceroys and generals who had long 
been tyrannous and insufferable and consumed with riches 
and luxury, now become the craven menials of a man who 
went about dressed in a coarse plain cloak, and suiting their 
actions to the short and sharp words of command atfected 
by the Spartans, Well might many of them repeat Timo- 
theus’ line: 


Ares is king; Greece fears no gold.* 


Zenobius Proverbs: Ares is king:—a phrase from the 
Persians of Timotheus, which owing to the success the poem 
met with at Athens spread and survived as a proverb.? It 
is mentioned in the Thuis of Menander. 


18} 


Dionysius of Halicarnassus Literary Composition [the 
Cretic]: There remains one type of three-syllable rhythm 
which consists of two longs and a short, and makes three 
kinds of metre. If it has the short in the middle and the 
longs at either end it is called a Cretic, and it is not an 
ignoble metre. This is an example of it: 


And they hastened forward with their floating 
chariots bronze-empointed.® 


19 
From a Papyrus of the 4" century B.c. 


But neighboured by furious plashing of inter- 
rhythmic oars, ships against ships graved the smooth 





1 ef. Plut. Demetr. 42 2 cf. Simon. 92, 117 * of; 
Hesych. and Suid. s.v., Macar. 239 9 ¢ cf. Epit. Comp. Verb. 
17: recognised as T, by Usener 5 ac. ships with rams 
autopsy, see Cainbridge Philol. Soe. Proc. 1926, p. 4 er wi 


Aesch, Pers, 396, 462: Borol Wil, Boal Schub. 
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Durcasa] Topx[id } éveyapale]av: 
5 wool 6é yel[éca] Aoyyxoledéwr] 
depp eB evr” Coe ey, 
atoixa O€ kuptois? Kpaciv [eicopyo] nuevas 
-xetpas Tapécipov édaltivals 
GAN ef pev evOdvd [avaparalotos 
eri €porTo Tharya 
10 pnélicuyos, mavtes [ém’] ay é- 
mimtov® € éxeice vatrar’ 
ei O° avTiroXos axt[is m]pocd- 
Eevev, mohuKporolus eri] otpov 
TEUKAS TAALY epEpovTo. 
15 al? o Elws wlavtn yvia Suadépoveat 
mrevpas MVofaaTous Udaivor,> 
ras plev a|v[aveovpévo lis 
aKNTTOLS ETEUBaXNOVTES AVEYAL- 
Tifov, al o€ Tpavels 
20 [dvorto] éplas * amnyraigpévat adoapo. 
Kpaveyxos ® dé ruptoap[actos] ® 
[apous] ayxurXéveetos 
peOteTo yepaiv, ev & Emimte yvios 
25 aide[popeph TTEp oma diaxpacaiver. 
otepeoTrayh © épépeto dovia 
[ida 10 mga laly|ra Te mept Bora. 
mupt dreyopev ea! atotopact Bovdo[pois’] 


1 Tlépkos == $dpxos or Sdpxus, Lycophr. 42, Wil. Ind. Lect. 
Greifsu. 1883 p. 14 2 EB, = atoxnddov, cf. Adépn and 
AaOpnddv: P cropr{.Jxar (or Jgat) with v certainly, and x (or 
7) possibly, struck ‘out  P xupros 8 Danielsson -E 
4 Sitz: cf. Thue. 4. 25, 5 * nomin, pend. 6 EB, cf. 
Theocr. 7.8: P eg. 7 yuncertain §& P Kpaveyxos 9 E: cf. 
adduactos and Eur. Or. 820 mupryevhs maddun, Aesch. P.V. 
S80 Grupos &pdis of the gadfly’s sting 10 BE: cf. Paus, 2. 28. 
8, Thue. 6. 69 WP ey, cf, 236 
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sea that is daughter of Phereus, They? had put 
upon their feet? cornices of spearhead-like teeth,® 
and speeding forward a-row with heads bent,? swept 
off the foeman’s pinewood arms.° But if there went 
from them so unerring a blow as to rend his thwarts,® 
at that spot all the crew would tall upon the enemy. 
Or if the daylight rushed against their sides,? they 
plied their my riad plashing pine-laths afresh upon 
a slanting course.6 As for their victims, while. dis- 
parting their bodies this way and that,® they sought 
to inweave their sides with hemp,!° some they char ged 
and overthrew with renewed thunderbolts,! etliers 
sank headlong, stript of their glorious honour by 
the iron. 

Meanwhile the thong-bound cornel-shafted arrow- 
point that is forged in “the fire, was let tly from the 
hand. and whirred its hurtling quill}? to fall among 
men’s limbs; and in solid mass sped murderous 
hurlstones, and coils tarred and flaming upon ox- 
flaying splints of wood ;14 while thronging life went 


1 both Greeks and Barbarians in what is almost certainly 
an early stage of the battle of Salamis 2 ie. their own 
feet (not the ‘sheets,’ cf. Ar. Lys. 173), they were shod with 
3 i.e. the rams, which stick out like a pediment-end and also 
like a foot ‘ like a bull 5 te. oars 6 ie. right 
through the sides to the rowing-benches beyond Seid 
the ramming vessel, owing to “the maneeuvring of its an- 
tagonist, made a ‘bad shot? § ze, ported their helm and 
charged them again § i.e. with gaping sides 9 hacked 
away the broken timbers and inwove ropes with the ribs to 
take their place : for alternatives see Proc. 11 7,e, rammed 
again 2 i.e. without the necessity for a second blow 
13 the thong attached to the missile and used for throwing ; 
it is likened to the ‘quill’ or feather of an arrow 14 fire- 
darts made by winding tarred tow round pieces of wood 
which resembled the skewer- like pegs used by tanuers 
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Grok ’Apniots ® édor- 
viggeto oTaralypacw, | 
[xa] AUTA Boa Te rupees KATELXEV. 
oou 6é vaios oTpATOS SapBapos ¢ Appt 
[avra Kat Kat lavT épéper 
év ixOvoaredéat pap- 
LapoTr Tux] 4 KONTOLG LY LApditpitjas. 
40 évOa Toi Tes ‘Eppo|méduos ° 
dilepodperiote XoOpas. dvag 
imhae’ 6 (HBptav apo! (y oréreat] ® 
yepolv Te Talwy éwree* vnolwTas 
45 [kAvOwvior)|s Gervouelvos. add’] 
(émel OlteEodous platav) & 
icoppora Te manrevd [eis |° 
“TAVTAXOL nay’ Holy, Xarer a) 
Ge roubuae \wy earet @ adda |ovov Oeov 
(81 watépa: “Tit pw’, Iléce8\ov, ofd o]pilyyes 
mvoap ;| 14 
@ OUK em[eilow™[obdap’ anynoov é|Adooo 
) [kata Bad cos? a[ia]re[ev Foor “mpos] a- 
55 eTdvt [oy éi6y. elav yeyao|ta® Tlépony.’ 
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60 [Tols Kater pparyiaro yévus Tay lore 
(8 abr eile: ‘als ajp 38 dA\A[vpae Tadas,| 


ou) 
or 


1 Wil, 2 E: P vatows from below (36) 3 EB: P jwrat 
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to the sacrifice “neath the spread-wingéd bronze- 
head snakes that are nocked upon the bowstring 1— 
till the furrow of the emerald-tressed sea grew red 
with the drippings of War, and all was mingled pain 
and shrieking. 

Backward and forth with ours went the Barbarian 
navy in the shining folds of the fish-wreath’d bosom 
of Amphitrite. There now one from the plain of 
Hermus,? a lord of the land of couriers,? his legs 
ploughing, his arms beating, the rainy tract, floated 
amid the buffets of the waves, an islander.* At last, 
when each and all of the ways that he sought only 
proved him trapped, forspent and gasping hard he 
called upon the divine Sea-Father saving: ‘ Why, O 
Poseidon, chokest thou me not? ’twill give a Persian 
no less pain to be cast alive on an alien coast than 
to sink in the depths of the sea.’ 

So spake he in broken accents, when overhead 
he heard® the scream of a black and baleful bird; 
whereat his eye grew dim and his cheeks pale and 
his lips were sealed; yet soon again he spake and 
said: ‘Alas! meseems my end is nigh, nor far away 


1 i.e, arrows 2 for this river as typical of Asia cf. the 
oracle in Hat. i. 55, cf. also Ibid. 80, Strab, 13. 626 
3 on the great Persian road through the Hermus valley 
4 malgré lui, contrasted with ‘Epyowedios above 5 the Gk, 
of the restoration has‘ saw a black bird screaming,’ where 
‘saw’ is justified by ‘black’ 





Boa be * van Leeuwen (£ independently) 5 P adds 
avnp, cf. 98 © ANGI, 7 P emre 8 EB, = parevav 
® P O or of 10 # (new readings confirmed as possible by 
Schub.) 11 P Joy and 4 ¢n, or op 12 P wu« (v very 
uncertain) ea[..Jow (o1 v. uncert.) 13 P cos 14 
akray (ax v. uncert.) 15 P gy and ra (r v. uncert.) 
16 P ra 17 P xexpoy[ and Jpvw 18 P Jp 
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[ovo ! éxas To olay’ emi yas alyvertou,? 
[arra ple CraTradevov 
arreipfe wa) mot® Bactpor levpéo Oat diodov 
[vaoy] éyplols lar! etpos” 
[ota ly@us ap]dl rato 
tpu[peaouy é]r\cyeis * [Aodia tadz’ av] 
[é&éd]u Nal Bpors Mn60} pov’ [¢x]vevpac[ev.’] 
[a]re 6é 74 5 Netrroley avpat, 
740 éveccémimtev adpo- 
518° dBanxioros bu pos, 
els 6é Tpopiwov ayyos 
éxyelt émet 0 auBorLuos adpa 
oTomaTtos UTepéOutey, 
ovTapavonte 
pova TapaKoT@ te b0€a hpevav 
KATAKOpIS aeiher 
yoppots éumrpiwv 
Sptpovpevos * AvpLEVE copatos Garacoa: § 
“Hon Opaceta Kal mapos 
AdBpov abyév’ ~oxes év médq 


5 KaT afevxGeica AivodéTo reo" 


vov béa avatapa Ee 
eos avak, €uos, 
TevKaLoly optyovoicty, ey 
cet bé media TwAdipa vopdaty axvais,® 
ola Tpopaves Tararopt- 
onpa tratov © 7 ayKart- 
cua pee ae U adpas’ 
gat acOpate otpevyopevos, 


Pir 2 for metre ef. 56 3 or mov * dugil— 
érrx@ets Dan. 5 sugg. Dan: P rat § Wil.-Sudh. - 
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e.g. my grave ina land unknown.t [am all entrapped, 
shut off from finding any pathway out by a barrier 
innumerable of ships. Not even a fish, dashing to 
and fro about this wreckage, could escape the fierce 
trackings-down of these Mede-murdering swirls.’ ? 
And as often as the breath failed him, there would 
break in upon him a spumy rain unblent with the 
Wine-God ® and pour into the channel of his meat ; 
and whenever the back-thrown brine seethed over 
from his mouth, with accents hoarse and wits dis- 
traught, in impotent anger gnashing his teeth he 
would storm and rage at the sea that was the 
despoiler of his life, saying: ‘ Already, for all thy 
arrogance, hast thou had thy turbulent neck bound 
in a hempen fetter,t and now my king, mine, shall 
muddy thy depths with mountain-born pines and shut 
up thy floating plains within wandering coasts,® thou 
frenzied thing of olden hate,® faithful minion of the 
billow-coursing gale.’7_ So spake he all fordone with 


la grim joke on T.’s part; his grave will be in the 


vulture’s maw 2 of the oars 3 dec, gulps of water 
4 ref. to Xerxes’ second, and successful, bridge over the 
Hellespont 5 ref. to X.’s attempt to build a bridge from 


Attica to Salamis (before the battle Ctes. 29. 26, after it Hdt. 
8. 97): the ‘wandering coasts’ are the ‘ Phuenician merchant- 
men’ yadAot powixnioe of Hdt., and the ‘pines’ piles or the 
like (Dan.) 6 ref. to the disaster to Mardonius’ fleet off 
Athos in 492, to the loss of X.’s first bridge over the 
Hellespont in 481, and the destruction of part of N.’s fleet 
off Artemisium in 480 7 fe. sea and wind have always 
been in league against Persia ’ 





P Oadracas 9 Thornell: P avyas (beware of vaitas : all 
sailors are vouades) 10; P radcomionue amortov ae iets 
xavda Nic. AZ. 170 and dvOesimdtnros, medcotrrepos 1 Wil: 
P abu. 
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Sdocupav & eS€Bardov 

95 cixvav emavepev/pevos 
oTOmaTL Spvxtov @rpay. 

guya dé mad 1 (evo Bap- 
Bapos € emia TépXov orpar os* 
andra & adrav Opadev cuptis 
100 paxpavyevorAous, yetpav & éxBaddov opet- 
ous 

modus vaos, aTépaTos O eE)r- 
ovTo pappapodeyyets 
maides ovyKpovopévols.? 
Kata reyos® 6€ TOvTOs ex ALTOTVONS 
ado tépect * eyap- 
yaupe Topacl, éSpidovro & didves: 
al & éw axtais évaros 

110 fwevoe yupvorraryets 
avTa Te Kat Eaxpu- 
orayet [pjow > TTEPVOKTUTOL 
Bonrg* Oonvwdet KatelXovT odupua, 
dpa 8é [yay] Tat play 

115 émavexaréovt “lo Mucrat 
devopoeOerpar TTvyal, 
[pvclacdé w evOev d0ev an- 
vas édepoped’® ov yap étt TOP 
ov [om ]ua b€£eTae [Koves.® 

120 xe? ]@ev yap xeprBalples a0 
vupdhayovor |! [allvov cau tpov 
o[vpalr[ob] éiao7a 
KATE KEwWa| Boe ech 
Babdtepoy mévtowo ¥Ldo]ua.? 


1 


6 


1 EF: P Tlepsns otpatos BapBapos emiomepxwyr, cf. 40 2: 
P -vor 3 Herw: P -arepos 4 EB: PB adam, AW, or Ato 
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panting, and cast forth an awful foam as his mouth 
spued back the deep-drawn brine.t 

And now the Barbarian host went back in flight 
pell-mell. With necks outstretched ? flew the ships, 
till this shoal or that brake every one, and they 
lost from their hands their vessel’s mountain feet, 
and the white-shining children of their mouth leapt 
forth as they dashed one against another;® and the 
sea was shingled o’er with swarming bodies reft 
of the sunlight by failure of breath,4 and with the 
same were the shores heavy laden; while others sat 
stark and naked on the island- beaches, and with 
eries and floods of tears, wailing and beating their 
breasts, were whelmed in mournful lamentation, and 
called upon the land of their fathers, saying: ‘ Ho, 
ye tree-tressed dells of Mysia, save me out of this 
place to whence the winds did bring us; else never 
shall the dust receive my body. For on the one 
side yawns the dire cavern of Heaven, father of 
Nymphs ® and heavy to the arm,® and over against 
it the deeper gulf ‘of the tempestuous sea, Take 


1 his end is omitted as likely to rouse our pity for the 
wrong side * like swans or geese; paxp. is acc. plur. 
agreeing kata otveow with &Aday 3 te. the crew's teeth 
were knocked ont by the oar-handles as the oar-blades struck 
the shoal: ‘they’ = individuals or crews (ships) RC 
drowned 5 really grandfather, cf. Hesych. Oeyirriades* 
vipat ® of Atlas 





followed by gap equivalent to one (thin) letter and then 
otepeov, 1.€, Acmoatepegy (by confusion with previous word) 
corrected to [a]Atoorepeci (a projecting) 5 Keil, cf. Aesch. 
P.V.398: Wil. yoo 6 Wil: P-we: 7 £, ef. Aesch. Pers. 
575 Boaris adda SE: P evOevde vey anrais dep. (the speaker 
is ashore) 8 Wil. 10 P yepiSal. Jes (B very uncertain 
LL Wil: P vuppatoyovory 12 Dan: or tépua (Wil.) 
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> , f 1 + , at 2 
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ArOov" Errav’ avépEwy >” Apn: 
130 [viv] ® dé 74 TUS OuaéxTT@tov * ev- 
pn pruceiay pdpov Karapuyyy ; 
"TXtou mopos § Kaxav 
Avala ova yévolT’ av, 
3 x 9 x x 
et duvata ® pos pehawTreTaroyiTwva 
135 Matpos olperas deomocuva yova? receiv 
eVwrévous Te Yelpas audiSarrerv.t 
Adoov,® ypvcoTAoKape Cea Martep, ixvodpat, 
140 éuov éuov alava ducéxpevxtor, met pe 
auTixa NalmoTom@ TIS dwoiaeTaL 
évteciprjotap 8 cdapo, 
FF katakuporaryels eS vavord Bopor 
145 avpa vuKriTaryet Bopéar 1a p- 
paigovrat’ Tept 14p KAVOwY 
ceryptos Eopnter ara 
yulov ethap 1° UpavTov, 
évOa Keicopat oiKTpos Op- 
150 ww €Overw opoSpact Sowa. 
ToLad COvpomevor KATESaKpLOD. 
émel O€ TL AaBwv aryor 
voAuBorwv Kerawav 
oikntop oppavoyv payav 
155 ovdapoxwmos “EXXav 
Fr 
dpev © Kouns émictacas: 
1Dan, Wil, 3 Dan: P eff...Jn ‘Wil: P 
Avdiov = Wil: Pareptwy * Wil, TE, cf, abidrrwros: 
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me, I pray you, where I would my master had never 
built o’er the floating Hellé that roof of far but 
final traverse.! For never then should I have left 
Tmolus and the Lydian city of Sardis, to come 
and fend off the Grecian War God. But now alas! 
where is to be found a sweet and secure refuge 
from death? Troy straits alone would assuage my 
woe, if I might but fall before the mighty black- 
flower-robéd knees of the Mountain-Mother and clasp 
the fingers of those lovely arms. O gold-tressed 
Mother-Goddess, save and deliver this trammelled 
life of mine, of mine, or some weapon-skilly wight 
will carry me off with his cut-throat steel forthwith, 
or else the ship-wrecker North-winds that march 
a-row o’er the billows will make an end of me with 
their night-freezing blast; for the wild wave has 
torn from off me all the woven covering of my 
limbs, and there | shall lie for a pitiable banquet 
to the carrion-eating tribes of birds.’ 

Such were their weeping lamentations. And 
whenever some dweller in the pasture-lands of 
Celaenae, bereft now of battle,2 was seized by an 
iron-haft Greek who lifted up his head by the 


1 je, the bridge over the Hellespont 2 te, defenceless 
now before an armed man 





P ducéepeverov (an anticipation of 149, which may have 


occurred immediately below it in archetype) ae oe eg 
Aomopes (asa noun very unlikely as early as T.; as an adj. 
will not make sense) § Wil: P duvacra 10H; P 
ydvara 11 Sitz: P -ey 12 Wil: P Atcowy 13 ZF, cf, 


Hesych. and for the corruption Ale. 121, where értea 5€ has 
been restored for mss ¢vOabe and @0a 3é: P Hees unotopt 
14K, cf. duorayns, aluoctayys and Pind. P. 4. 374 avéuwy 
otixes 18 cf. 1.110, and Aesch, Theb. 729: P avéppniey 
and eidos 16 #, ef. mid. Theophr. Char, 27.5: P ayey 
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hair,! then writhing and clasping the foeman’s knees 
he would thus inweave the Greek and Asian tongues, 
marring the clear-cut seal-stamp of his mouth ? with 
tracking down the Ionian speech: ‘I me to thee 
how? and what to do?3 me come again nohow; 
and now brung! me here this way my master; no 
more, father,> me no more come this way again to 
fight, but me not move ;® me not to you this way, 
me that way unto Sardy, unto Susa, home Ecbatana. 
My great God, Artimis, over to Ephesus will 
protect.’ 

And when their hotfoot backward flight was 
finished, forthwith they cast the twin-cheeked 
javelins down, tore their faces with their nails, and 
rent the fine-woven Persian robe about their breasts. 
Tligh-pitched now was the gamut of their Oriental 
dirge,’ and all the royal concourse rang with mani- 
fold-mourning terror when they saw what was to 

1 the corresponding Middle form is used technically of 


raising an animal’s head before cutting its throat in sacritice ; 
the word therefore prob. suggests ‘raised his head as about 


to slay him’ 2 the speech natural to his mouth is likened 
to a ‘good impression’ of a man’s own signet-ring 3 he 


prob, means ‘what have I to do with thee?’ cf. Hat. 5. 34, 
ohiot Te cad "APnvatoiw elvar undey mpnyua, 5. S4, Dem. 13, 283 
4 he uses the Ist Aorist instead of the 2nd 5 de. Sir 
(not thus used by a Greek after Homer) ® the barbarous 
word is prob. intended to mean ‘sit down,’ which is used in 
Greek for ‘refuse to stir’ 7 metaphor from the tuning 
of a lyre; one of the musical ‘modes’ or tunings was the 
guvtovoAvoioti, Plat. Hep. 398 e 





BaXEeTauTis 5 Wil: P perv 6 E: P raxvmopoy (from 
mwadlumopov) 7 Wil: P epp. 8 Bl: P mporwmoy ovuks 
® Sitz. 10 Hy; P moa. xt. b& waca 
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be. The king also, when he beheld his routed 
host go backward in confusion, fell on his knees and 
Jaid hands upon himself in the storm of his mis- 
fortune saying: ‘ Woe for the razing of homes! and 
alas for you, ye desolating Grecian ships that have 
destroyed a populous generation of young men, and 
have so done that our ships that should have carried 
them back home shall burn in the flaming might of 
furious fire, and the pains of lamentation be upon 
the land of Persia.t. O ill hap that leddest me to 
Greece! But ho! come ye quickly, yoke me my 
chariot and four, and you, bring ye out my countless 
wealth to the wagons, aud burn my pavilions, that 
it profit them not of my riches.’ 

As for the others the while, they set them up 
trophies to be a most holy place of Zeus, and 
hymned the great Healing-God men cry to, beating 
the ground pat to the tune in the high-stept dance.? 


But O Great Healer to whom we cry, exalter of 
a new-made Muse of the lute of gold, come thou 
to aid these lays of mine. For the great and noble 
and long-lived guide of Sparta city, that people 


1 Vit, and owing to whom (the Gk. is you) the ships will not 
carry them back, but the flaming might of fire shall burn 
them (the ships) with its furious body, and the pains, ete. 
2 here begins the opayis or last part of the Nome 





1 Wil: P -der 2 Wil: P wa. 3K (suay 8€ evera = 
kal ay évexa, by the usual idiom, demonstrative instead of 
repeated relative) 1 P prcteus 5 Wil. 6 Wil: P 
Xpuoeok. 7 Wil: P varowow 
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that teemeth with blossoms of youth, dings me and 
drives me with the flare of censure, for that I dis- 
honour the ancient music with poems young. Yet 
do I keep no man, be he young or old or my own 
compeer, from these my songs; ‘tis the debauchers 
of the olden music, them keep I off, the tune- 
torturers who shriek as long, and shrill as loud, as 
any common crier, In the beginning did Orpheus 
son of Calliopé beget the motley-musicked shell 
on Mount Pieria; and after him came the vreat 
Terpander, born of Aeolian Lesbos at Antissa, and 
yoked the Muse unto poems ten;+ and lo! now 
Timotheus openeth the Muses’ rich and cloistered 
treasure-house of song, and gives the lyre new life 
with times and measures of eleven strings, nursling 
he of Miletus, the town of a twelve-walled people 2 
that is chief among the Achaeans. 

But to this city I pray thee come, thou Far- 
darting Pythian with the gifts of prosperity and 
a peace abounding in orderliness for an untroubled 


people. 


1 the ten traditional Nomes, Poll. 4, 65 2 the Ionic 
Confederacy of twelve cities 





1 Wil: P exadupy. 2 Wil: P ode 3 Wil: P wyyas 
4 Wil: P -povcocopwaovy 5 Wil: P radAtorameptacert 
« Wil. 7 Wil: P revie 8 Wal, ® Wil: P -cay 
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Plut. De seips. laud. 1 GAAG Kal robs oTepavoupevous év Tois 
ayGow erepat vikavtas avaryopevovaw, Thy andlay Tis mepiavto- 
Aoylas apaipodvres, F Kal Tov TyudOcov em! TH Kata bpuyidos viky 
ypiporta: 

Hak aplos HoOa, Vimode, etre kapv&+ 
elme | Nexa Tipd0eos 


Mirjatos. Tov Kadpuwvos? 


tov ‘lwvoxayrray’ 


eixérws Sucxepalvouey &s Guotows Kal mapavéuws avaxnpittovta 
Thy éavtod vieny. 


21-23 NidBy 
Mach. ap. Ath. 8. 341 ¢ [bA0kévou Siabjxn) GAN’ ered | 6 
Timobéov Xdpwy oxord lew od € | obx Ths NdBys, _Xwpeiv 5g 
Topbuis’ avaBoa, | Kadel Oe potpa vuxtos, hs kAvEew xpedy | KTA. 


22 
Diog. Laert. 7. 28 [w. Zhvwvos Kitiéws]: ereAevra be oFtws: 


éx THs TXOATS amiwy mpocémtatce Kal Toy SdxTvAoY meEptéeppnte, 
malgas 5€ Thy viv 7H XEIpt Pyar To ex THs NiBns- 


Epyouar Ti mw avers ; 


\ aT , : , ‘ , 
Kal Tapaxpyua eTeAcuTnGEV aromvitas EauTOV. 


23 


Teles ap. Stob. FV. 5, 67 [1. cwhpoctyns: éx Tay m. Abrapxetas}- 
ody Sropévw (pnolv 6 Biwy), GAN Lorwep éx cuurvalov dmadkAdTTomat 
ovber Svtxepaivwy, oltw kal éx Tov Biov, bray 7 a ay 


éuBa tropOpuisdos, “Epua.? 


1 Yart.-Wil: mss dre xjp. 2 Bs: mss 6 MA. toy Kapwvos 
(KdpBwvos) 3 FB, ef. Luc. Char. 1 ératpos kal otprdous rat 


guvd:dxtopos &y (Xdpwvos); for gen. cf. Soph. 0.C. 400: 
mss épuya 





1 cf. Poll. 466 2 prob. from the ‘seal’ or last division 
of a Nome * the Laertes and the Sons of Phineus (Suid. 
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201 


Plutarch: Whether Self-Praise is Permissible: But a man 
who wins the wreath in a competition is proclaimed by 
another person, and obviates the unpleasantness of the 
blowing of one’s own trumpet, which we rightly dislike in 
Timotheus where he writes of his victory over Phrynis: 


A happy man were you, Timotheus, when the 
herald cried that the winner was Tinroehens of 
Miletus over the Ionian triller the son of Camon.? 


For we feel that with entire disregard of taste and custom 
he is advertising his own victory. 


21-23 Niope 3 

Machon [the will of Philoxenus]: But now, | Since Charon 
from Timotheus’ Viole | Suffers me not to tarry, but shouts 
‘Conie i The ferry waits!’ and dark imperious Fate | Calls 
me, ete.? 

225 

Diogenes Laertins [on Zeno of Citium]: The manner of 
his death was this; on his way home from his school he 
stumbled against some obstacle and badly broke his toe; 
then striking the earth with his hand he quoted from the 
Niobé 

I’m coming; why d’ye shout at me? 

and thereafter died by drowning himself.® 


23 


Teles quoted hy Stobaeus [on temperance or moderation ; 
from the tract on Self-Heliance]: As Bion says, I wait not, 
but as I go uncomplaining from a feast, so too from life when 
the time comes— 


Get aboard the ferry, Hermes.” 


above, p. 280), like this, may have been either Dithyrambs 
or Nomes * See Philox. Cyth. p. 378: some of these 
phrases are doubtless T.’s 5 cf. Ibid, 31. Suid. avers, Stob. 
Fl. 5. 44 Lue. Macr. 19 ® or sutiocating himself; others 
said by voluntary starvation 7 Charon doubtless said this 
to Hermes when his boat was full 
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24 


Ath. 3, 122¢  ¢i obv Kaye Tt Hpuaptov, @ KaANioTwr dvoudTwy 
Kal pnudtwy Onpevta, un xadrémawe. KaTa yap Toy MiAjotoy 
Tiuddeor Tov moinThy: 

- ’ (6 XQ A a ® i ~ 1 ta 

OUK Uélow Ta TAXEG, Kava yap anal KpEeicow 

véos 6 Zevs Pacirevet, 

70 wdda? & av Kpovos apyov: 

, 5 
anita Motcoa rarata. 


25 
Ath. 10. 483b wacioroy be frie Trav wey Hpdwy Néotwp 6 
Tpryepav ... Kal povov be Tovtov Ta Hpawy TL moTHpiov (“Ounpos) 


Tpunveukev, ws Thy “AxiAAéas Gomida. eotparevero yap pet 
aitod Kkabamep Kal ris aomidos exelvyns, hs onoly 6 “Exrwp Kab 
MEXp! ovpavod Hew 7d KA€os. ovK by Gudpro bE TIs Kal Td 
moTHpioy avrTod A€ywy didAny”Apews Kata Tov AvTipavous Kaivéa, 
ev @ Aéyerat ol'tws: Seiz’ Hd Bs ® 

diarny “Apews 4 


Kata Tiud0eor Evordy Te BéAos.’ 


26 
Ibid. 4551 [. ypidwv]- 'Avafavdpiins Aiaxpi: ‘apriws dinpra- 
unke, Kal Ta wer Siaverh | TwuaTos pépn 
dapater’ év rupixtite atéya5 


| Tindeos &py mor’, Avdpes, Thy xUTpay oluar Aéywr,’ 


27 
Et. Mag. Vet. dpiryavov: . . . eresd4, &s pnow ’AXpryévns, 
eipytat ev cucToAT 1) pt cudAaBn, &s rapt Tinobew Te xidapydd 
+ 
olov- 


1 pared (metri causa) Wil: mss madad aud Wilt mss dua 
or om. 2 Mein: mss 7d madaidy 3 Emp: mss 7dndos 
4 after ot. mss insert the gloss rd bmAoy 5 Kock: mss 
-KTETOLTL Yas 
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244 


Athenaeus Docfors at Dinner: If then I have offended, 
O thou hunter of finest nouns and verbs, do not be angry. 
For, to quote the poet Timotheus of Miletus: 


I sing not the old songs, for my new songs are 
better; a young Zeus reigns and Cronus’ rule was 
long ago; away with the ancient Muse !? 


258 

Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner: The ancient Nestor was the 
greatest drinker among the heroes . . . and healone has had 
his cup described by Homer, as Achilles has had his shield. 
He took it to the war with him as he did the shield ‘ whose 
fame,’ according to Hector,* ‘reached even to the sky.’ 
Indeed we might apply (literally) to his cup the phrase 
quoted by Antiphanes in the Caenews, where he says: ‘Then 
give me, pray, what Timotheus calls 


the goblet of Ares ® 
and a polished javelin.’ 
26 
The Same [on riddles]: Compare Anaxandrides’ Aeschra: 


‘He has but now cut up (the ox), and the end-to-end 
portions of the carcase 


he subdueth in the fire-built covert, 


as Timotheus says, my boys, when he means, I suppose, the 
pot.’ 
276 
Old Etymologicum Magnum opiyavov, ‘marjoram’: .. . 
since, according to Origen, the second syllable is found 
short, as for instance in Timotheus thus: 


1 TI add here the unplaceable fragments 2 cf. Eust. 
1422. 50 3 cf, Ath. 11, 502b, Arist. Rh. 8. 11. 1412b, 
4. 1407 a, Poet. 21. 1457b 4 Tl. 8. 192 5 meaning a 
shield ; the most usual form of drinking-cup was somewhat 
saucer-shaped ® cf. ALM. and Cram. 4.2. 4. 12. 25 
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Tetapévoy opiyava Sta pwverotpoda.} 


tod Te ca , Cae t a e Ry ~ 
cuyKerta: 8 obtos 6 atixos ard mpokerAevopatiKay, 6 5€ TeAEUTALoS 
mous avdtaiotos Tay bt0 Bpaxeray eis ulay paxpay cuvaipeDeicar. 


28 


Plut. Fort. Alex. 1: "Apyerdy 5€ Soxodvrs yAirxpotép@ rept 
Tas Swpeas elvar Tiudcos ddwy eveahuaive moAAdK:s TovTl Td 
Koppariov: 


\ S: 2% t ” yon 
OU OE“ TOV YHYEVETAVY APYUPOV ALVELS. 


68 “Apxédaos obk duotows avtepadvynce ‘ SU 8 ¥ aireis.’ 


29 


Plat. Qu. Conv. 3. 10. 3 [x rob KaTaxoimnBivar ey aiyh 
gediyns]: Adyerau de Kal mpos ebroxiay ouvepyeiy bray F dix dunvos, 
avéce: TeV bypav paranetépas Tapéxovoa Tas wdivas. bev oluar 
Kal thy ”Apreuiv Aoxelay Kal EidetOuiav, ok obcay érépay } thy 
redtyny, wvoudobat. Tiudbeos 3 &vrixpds onoe 


$ \ ts 3 , wv 

ta KUavEeoy* TOAOY ATTPWV 
, , 

da 7 wKUTOKOLO GEARS 4 


30 

Porph. ap. Stob. Ec?. 1. 41. 61 [w. Wuxfs} mdAw aivitré- 
pevos OTL Tats TAY eiteBas BeBiwkdtwy Wuxais peta THy TeAcUTHY 

eter , : , A Sng Spee rn 
OLKELOS EGTL TOTOS O wept thy ceAdvny, tredhrwoev eimdy- ‘aGAAa 
a és HAvaiov rédtov xal reipara yains | a0dvaro: méwhouow, 601 
EavObs ‘Padduaréus, HAvciov uev mediov cixdrws mpocemav Thy 
Tis ceAHvys emibavetay bb jAlov kaTradaumouerny, 


67 avketas dLov avdyais ® 
ds myot Tynddeos. 


1sugg. Wil: mss -repq: EM. adds *O8vocetas 8 which 
can hardly belong here 2mss ob 34, Ap. Reg. ov dé 
3 Macr. Aaumpév 4 Macr. veddvas 5 mss also jeAfou ay. 
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made wanton by marrow-feeding marjoram. 


This line consists of proceleusmatics (uve), with the last 
foot an anapaest (vu-), the two shorts counting as one long.! 
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Plutarch Zhe Good-Fortune or Virtue of Alexander: 
Archelatis appearing somewhat stingy in the matter of his 
gifts, Timotheus hinted at it several times by using the 
following phrase in a song 


but as for thee, thou praisest earth-born silver ; 


and at last Archelaiis not inclegantly called out at him, 
‘But as for you, you beg it.’ 


293 


Plutarch Dinner-table Problems: [on sleeping in the moon- 
light]: It is also said to be a specific for promoting easy 
labour when the moon is full, reducing the pains by a re- 
mission of the moisture, Hence, I take it, Artemis is called 
Bringer-to-bed and the Midwife, being identical with the 
Moon. Timotheus is quite clear on the point: 


through the blue vault of the stars and of the 
swift-delivering Moon 


30 


Porphyrius quoted by Stobaeus Selections [on the soul]: 
Implying further that after death the souls of the pious 
have their proper place around the moon, Homer uses the 
following words:4 ‘But the Immortals will send thee to 
the Elysian Plain and the ends of the earth, where lives the 
golden-haired Rhadamanthus,’ naturally giving the name of 
Elysian Plain to the surface of the moon illuminated by the 
sun when, in Timotheus’ phrase, 


she groweth with the sun’s rays. 
1 this explanation presupposes one more syllable 2 oh. 


Apoph. Reg. \I7b ® cf. Y. Rom. 77, Maer. 7. 16, 23 
* Od. 4. 563 


LYRA GRAECA 
31 


Vit. Eur. p. vi Nauck év Makedovia érapn, xevordgioy 8 
abtov 'AOjynaw éeyévero Kal emrypduua emeyéypamtto @ounvdidov 
tov [a Toptoypdpov maijoxvtos h Timodou Tod meAomoatod- 

Moja pev “EXXas Grac Evpimidou: dartéa 

& layer 
yh Maxedav jrep bé£aTo Tépua Biov: 
matpis & “EXXabos “EXXas ’AOhvar mrelota 
6€ Moveais 
ra * nw \ \ wv yv 
Tepiras Ex TONA@Y KAL TOV ETTALVOY EXEL. 
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31} 


Life of Euripides: He was buried in Macedonia, but there 
was a cenotaph to him at Athens with an inscription written 
either by the historian Thucydides or by the lyric poet 
Timotheus: 

Though his bones lie in Macedon where his life 
was ended, the whole of Greece is the monument 
of Euripides: but his birthplace was Athens, the 
Greece of Greece, and giving much joy by his 
Muses, he hath the thanks for it from many men, 


1 cf. 4.P. 7. 45 and Ath. 5. 187d, where it is ascribed to 
Thucydides 


io) 
ioe) 
w 


AIKTMNIOT 
Bios 


Arist. Rh. 8. 12. 1413 b Baarafovtar 8é 06 
avayvwattKol, olov Xaiprjpov (axpiBys yap aoTrEp 
Noyoypagos) Kai Ackvprios TOV OcOupapBorroLev. 


Ibid. 3. 2. 1405 b  xadXos 8é dvopatos TO pév, 
LA f t 2 a a a lo 
woTep AtKupLOS Evel, Ev Tools Yopols 7 TO 
onmavopéevw, Kai AiaYos 6€ WTAUTWS. 


Ibid. 3.13. 1414 b Set &€ Eidos TL A€éyouTa ral 
Siahopar é bvoma 7iOecOau ef O€ HM, yiverat Kevov 
Kal Anpades, olov Aceiputos moll év TH TEXYN, 
émopovaly dvondtwv Kal dmoTAdvyow Kai ofous. 


Sch. ad loc. (Rabe) (a’) ano tov d:OvpapSo- 
TroL@y ae pyBns } hy Aovyorypaos 6 Atxbpios. (B") 

6 Arevpvtos pitop Hur Tas éravadppes Edeyev 
éxeivos émopovees. 


Plat. Phaedr. 267 b [r. pyTtoperis |: ra 6é Tl@Xou 
TOS ppc oper av Move eta, Aoyor, @s dumhacto- 
oyiayv Kal yywpoXoylav Kal eixovohoyiar, ovo pd 
ToV TE Atevpreetou, & éxeivw édwpioato mpos 
Tolnaw eveTetas ; 


1 Ast: mss Ackupviwy 





1 or of speeches (as an advocate) 2 Thompson: Jowett 
‘treasuries’ 
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Lire 


Aristotle Rhetoric: But the poets whose works 
are in everybody's hands are those who write (not 
to be performed ‘but) to be read, such as Chaeremon, 
whose style is as finished as that of a professional 
speech-writer, and among the dithyrambic poets, 
Licymnius. 


The Same: The beauty or ugliness of a word 
consists in the first place, ace ording to Licymnius, in 
the sounds of which it is composed or the meaning 
which it conveys. 


The Same: Now a term should be applied only 
in speaking of a class and a real distinction ; other- 
wise it is empty and mere nonsense, like the term 
used by Licymnius in his Art, where he speaks ot 

‘ speeding- on’ and ‘aberration’ and * ramifications,’ 


Scholiast on the passage: (a) Lieymnius, who 
was one of the dithyramb-writers, was an accurate 
writer of prose :! (b) Licymnius was an orator; it 
was to repetition that he gave the name of 
‘speeding-on.’ 


Plato Phaedrus [on rhetoric] : And what of Polus 
and his so-called shrines of learned speech 2— 
diplasiology (or word-repetition), gnomology (or the 
making of sententious remarks), iconology (or the 
use of metaphors), and all the other -ologies passing 
under the name of Licymmnius and presented by him 
to Polus by way of improving his style ? 
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Sch. ad loc. 6 Atxvpvios 66 Todov dsdacKanros, 
ds Ounper TA dvopaTta eis KUpia, cvVOETA, ddEeApa, 
éwiOera, Kal ets AdXNa Twa. 

Dion. Hal. de Ji Dic. Dem. 26 [r. T1Adtevos): 
Kal ovTw@ Tod ixavor GXAa Kal év TH per” 
auThy Tepiod@ Ta avra Tovey pavncetar. pat 
yep" ‘Ael 8n ToLOUTOV TWOS doyou batts TOUS 
bev TeTehevTNKOTAS ixavers ématvéoet trols bé 
Saow eULEV@S Tapaivécet.’ obxoby émippnia 
éreppnware Tapaxertat cal pijpare pijya, TO bey 
ixavas 7O ev mevas 708 eTraverer TO Tapawecet, 
Kal TavTa Ta mapioa ; ; ov Aradpvio tad’ eoiv, 
ove ‘Aydbaves, ot éyoures * bBpw h <Kv>rpwv,’ - 
<> ‘ucdd Tobév,’ i) ‘ woxOov ’ATpEcdav,* aX 
0 Satpovtos Eppnvedoat Idatov. 


AIKTMNIOT MEAQN 


1 


Sext. Emp. 1]. 49, 566 Bek. ayabdy pev oty Kal tobro 
TpaTov ciphract Thy byetav ovK oAbyar TOV TE ToinTav Kah Tov 
cvyypapéwr Kal KabdAov maytes of ard Tot Blov. Zimevidyns perv 
ydp ono (fr. 70): Aucdurios ¢ mpoeimey tadta: 

Acrrapoppate patep tWieta,® Ppovwv 

a > iF cf , 
aenvav “AvodAdwvos Bacihea ToPetva, 
mpavyérws “Tryreta,* 


roiov bYnAdy emipeper . . > 
1M. Schmidt; mss 4... mpw 2 mss also rar pldwy 
3 Wil: mss -rwy 4 mss byela 5 the 311. which follow 


really belong to Ariphron (see p. 400) 
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Scholiast on the passage: Lieymnius was the 
teacher of Polus; he divided nouns into proper, 
compound, cognate, epithet, and other. 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus The Fine Lechknique 
of Demosthenes [on Plato}: And as if this were not 
enough, in the very next sentence there is an 
example of the same thing: ‘We require a speech 
which will give the dead adequate praise and the 
living kindly exhortation.’ Does not adverb con- 
trast with adverb and verb with verb, ‘adequately ’ 
with ‘kindly’ and ‘praise’ with ‘exhortation’? are 
not these examples of ‘balance’? And these are 
not the phrases of a Licymnius or an Agathon with 
their ‘vBpis or Kuzpis, ‘outrage or Love,’ their 
‘peobo robey,’ ‘drunken with bribes’ or > with bribes 
from somewhere,’ and their p0,Gov ’Atpedar, * labour 
of the Atreidae, + but of jhe divine expositor, Plato. 

See also Sch. //. 2. 106, Dion. Hal. Thuc. Jud. 24, 
Thuc. Propr. 2, De Lys. 3, Ael. Fest. Aphth. ap. 
Gaisf. Metr. Lat. 241, Mar. Vict. Gram. Lat. 6. 185. 


THE POEMS OF LICYMNIUS 
1 


Sextus Empiricus Against the Mathematicians: Health has 
been described not only as a good, but as the chief good, by 
a great number of the poets and prose-writers, indeed by all 
who write of the realities of life. Simonides says (/r. 70): 
and to what heights of praise goes Licymnius after this 
beginning !— 


Bright-eyed Mother in the highest, precious 
Queen of Apollo's holy throne, — soft-laughing 
Health. . . 


1 all these plays upon words are doubtful and the last 
obscure and prob. corrupt 
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2, 3 
Stob. Eel. Phys. 41. 50 TWop@upiou éx t&v Mepl Etuyds ... 
midavas Kal tous év “Ai8au vouiCouevous ToTauous kaTwvoudkacw" 
*Axépovra wey Oia Ta xn a@s Kal MeAavimmldns ... érel nal 
Aixvurtos dno 


‘ n t - 4 iA 1 
Luplas tayais baxpvav axyéwy Te Bove 
Kal waAw* 


-Ayépwr dyea TopOwever Bpotoiar. 


4 


Ath. 13. 564 [w. Epwros]}) Aiktuvios? 8 5 Xtos tov “Ynvov 
ghoas épay tov “Evduuiwros obd€ KaevdovTos abtod KaTaka- 
Aumrew® roils dpBadruols, GAAG avarerTauerwy Tav BrEehdpwr 
KomiCery > roy épduevoy, Srws 81:2 mavtds aroda’y Tis TOD Gewpety 
7Oovns. Aéye: S obszws: 

4 \ , ke , 
Tavos 6e€ NXaLpwov OLLaTwOV 
avyals avaTeTrapéevols 

” a lal 

daaots éxotuefe Kovpov. 


5 
Ibid. 603¢ Arciuros® 8 6 Xios év AiOvpduBos "Apyuvvov 
onaty épxuevov Tuévasoy yever@a. 


6 


Parthen. Narr. Am. 22 Tlepl! Nav(Sos: 7 loropia mapa 
Atkuuviep T@ Xig pedomwap xal ‘Epunotdvarte: "Epacay 5€ Ties 
Kal Thy Zapdioy dx pémoaw brd Kupov rob Tepoay Baoihéws 
GAGvat tpodovans Tis Kpoigou Buyarpos Navidos. ereid) yap 
émoAcépKet Zdpdeis Kipos xal ovdev ab7e eis GAwow Tis TéAEwS 
mpotBawvev, év wo\A@ Te deer Hy ph apo bey 7d ovppaxiKnoy 
abriis 7G Kpolow Siadiceey alte thy otpatiay, TOTE THY mapbevoy 
Tautny elxe Aoyos wept mpodogias ourbemerny Te Kupy, el Kata 
véuous Tlepoay eter yuvaixa airhy, Kata Thy &kpay pndevds 
gvddecovtos be dxvpernra Tov xwplov cigdéxeOat ToUs ToAeE- © 
uous, ouvepyav ath Kai GAAwY Tidy yerouevwr TY pévToL 
Kipov wh éunecdaca: avri thy trdaxeaw. 


1 nayats Grot.: mss macats 2 Reinesius: mss aAnvurios 
3 mss indie. 
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2.3 


_ Stobaeus Physical Extracts: Porphyrius Oa the Styx... 
Suitable too are the names which have been given to rivers 
supposed to flow in Hades. Acheron is from &xn ‘pains,’ 
compare Melanippides (/r. 3)... .; Licymnius too says 
of it: 
teeming with ten thousand streams of tears and 
pains ; 
and again : 

Acheron carries on his stream the pains of men. 


4 
Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [on Love]: According to 
Licymnius of Chios, Sleep loved Endymion and would not 
close his beloved’s eyes when he slept, but put him to sleep 
with his eyes wide open, so that he might enjoy the pleasure 
of gazing on them perpetually. His words are these: 


Because he rejoiced in the light of his eyes, Sleep 
laid the lad to rest with lids wide open. 


5 


The Same: According to Licymnius of Chios in his 
Dithyrambs, Hymenaeus was beloved by Argynnus. 


6 


Parthenins Romances: On Nanis: from the lyric poet 
Licymnius of Chios and Hermesianax :—It has been said by 
some authorities that the citadel of Sardis was taken by 
Cyrus king of the Persians through the treachery of Croesus’ 
daughter Nanis, Cyrus had been besieging the city without 
getting any nearer to taking it, and was greatly afraid that 
its allies might rally to Croesus’ aid and destroy his army, 
when this girl, according to the story, came to a compact 
with him to betray the town if he would marry her accord- 
ing to the laws of the Persians, and with the help of certain 
men whom she made privy to her plan, admitted the enemy 
to the summit, where no guards were placed owing to the 
natural strength of the ground. Cyrus nevertheless refused 
to keep the promise he had made her. 


XO, 
ST. 


PIAOZSENOT TOT EPTSIAOS 
Bios 


Ar, Nud. G81 SOKPATHS xcat STPEWIAAHS: 
=F, 


é? é&v te Tept THv Ovopdtwv pabeiv ce Séi, 

att app éotiv atta © avTav OyXea. 

aN 010 eyo & Ore éotiyv.—>DO.. etwe by. 

Avowa, Pirwva, Krevrayopa, An pnt pia. 

appeva O€ Tota TaV ovopat wv ;—=T. pupia. 

DidoFevos, MeXyaias, ° Apuvias. 

arn’, @ movnpé, Tradra y éor ovK dppeva. 

ovK dppev’ vpiv éativ;—XQ. ovdapds yx, 
evel 

TOs ay KANET ELAS evTuXay “Apuvia 5 ; 





“ drws av; ool, dedpo Sedp’ ’Apuvia. 


opas ; ; yuvatea Thy "Apuviav Kanrets. 
ovKOUY Sexaiws TLS Ov Si OUTRNEE aD: ; 


Sch. ad loc. (684) avtat Topvat jcav-—(686) 
ovToL én paranig dvaBarrovrar.—(691) T pos 
Thy caddy Ew Tov ovopatos étrarkev eis dtaBorny 
TOU Fa 


AL. 


Al. 


Al, 
340 


r. dtan, 9382 AIONYSOS xat AISXYAOS: 
v») Tous Oeous éyw yoov 
» na ‘ 
70n ToT é paKpe xpovm vuKTos Senypv- 
Tynoa 
. x e , a ‘2 7 \ 
tov Eovdov immadrextpuova Entav tis éativ 
Opis. 
al > ra , = - oT 
onpetov ev tais vavaoiv, © pabéotat, 
éveyéyparto. 


éyw 6€ Tov Pirokévou y’ wunv ”Epués eivar. 


PHILOXENUS SON OF ERYXIS! 
Lire 


Aristophanes Clouds: Socrates and Srrepstaves : 
—Soc. There’s another thing you ought to learn 
about proper names, and that is to distinguish 
masculine from feminine.—Str. But I know which 
are feminine, trust me.—Soc, Well?—Srr. Lysilla, 
Philinna, Cleitagora, Demetria (684).—Soc. And 
masculine names ?—-Str. There’s thousands; Phil- 
oxenus, Melesias, Amynias (686).—Soc. But they're 
not masculine, you bad boy.—Str. Not mase uline 
enough ?—Soc. Not a bit masculine; how would 
you call Amynias if you saw him?—Srr. Call him? 
why, like this; Hi, Amynia! (691).—Soc. D’yve 
see? That’s a woman’s name.?—Srr. Quite right 
too: she won’t join up. 


Scholiast on the passage: (684) These were harlots. 
—(686) These are satirised for effeminacy.3—(691) 
The poet satirises the man by playing with the 
ending of the name. 


The Same Frogs: Dioxysus and Arscuyivs:—Yes, 
by the Gods; I’ve lain awake many a long hour of 
the night trying to make out what ‘sort of bird the 
tawny horse- cock was.-A. [twas -a ship's figure- 
head, you silly dolt.—D. Why, I thought it was 
Eryxis son of Philoxenus. 


* the identification of the gourmet son of Eryxis with the 


author of the Banquet is uncertain 2 the vocative of such 
masculine names is identical with the corresponding nomina- 
tive feminine 3 ef. Ar. Vesp. 81 and Sch. 
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Sch. ad loc. obtos yap ws mophos Kai andys 
dtaBarrerar. 


Plat. Q. Conv. 4.4, 2 [ei  @ddacca THs yas 
evoryorépa] KalToL pappaxwv Suvapews 0 larpt- 
K@TATOS apiatos KpLTIs Kal Hedav aperiis 0 
ptropovedraros, ovKody Kal apeTis you ) 
dirovroratos: ov yap Tvdayopq ye TovTwV ovde 
Eevoxparer drartynrh xpnoréov, *Avrayépa be TO 
Trowmtn Kat Dirokdvw 7a "Epv&idos xal To 
fwypadw ’Avdpoxveet. 


Ibid. dud. Poet. 1 ef pév ws Pidokevos 6 rointys 
éheyev, TOY Kpesv Ta pi) Kpéa OloTa éoTL Kat 
Tay iyOvev of wy iyOves .. . 


Ath. 5, 220a qeducace 8 of mreiotor TaV 
prrocddev Tay K@MLLK OY KAKI} YOpOL pad ov 
elval, €l ye Kal Aloxivys 0 Swxpatixos év pev TO 
Tnravyel . . . 0 66 Kaddias abtov repiéyes THY 
Tov KandXiou pos Tov TaTépa dabopav Kat THY 
IIposicov Kai "Ava€aryopou TeV copiotayv bta- 
pOxnow. Ayer yap ws 6 pev Tpodtxos Onpa- 
penny padnrny aTreTENETED, 08 Ere pos Diro£evov 
Tov "Epv€ecos Kai Apippddnv tov adehgov “Apt- 
yretov tov KiGapwsod, dédov ané Ths TeV 
dnAwOEvT OV poxInpias Kal Tept TA PadAa Arxvelas 
éubavicat thy Tov TaLdevcavTwY SioacKadLay. 





1 son or father of this P.; ‘Eryxis of the deme of 
Cephisia ’ occurs in a 5th-Cent, ‘inscription, L. G. i. 338. 1. 6 
2 stories follow illustrating Antagoras’ and Androcydes’ 
love of fish; Philoxenus’ reputation was apparently such as 
to need no further comment 3 the Greek is perhaps 
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Scholiast on the passage : Eryxis is satirised because 
he was ill-shapen and did not know how to behaye 
himself. 


Plutarch Dinner-Table Problems [whether the 
greater delicacies come from the sea or the land] : 
Yet the best judge of the properties of a drug is to 
be found in the greatest physician, and of the 
artistic value of a musical performance in the 
greatest connoisseur of music, and so the best critic 
of a delicacy is the greatest gourmet. In such 
matters as these we must not seek the decision of 
Pythagoras or Xenocrates, but of Antagoras the 
poet, of Philoxenus son of Eryxis, and of the painter 
Androcydes.? 


The Same [How the Young should hear Poetry: If, 
as the poet Philoxenus said, “the best of meat is not 
meat and the best of fish not fish . . .3 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner: Most of the philo- 
sophers have a better claim to be called slanderers 
than the comic poets. Take Aeschines the pupil 
of Socrates, in his book Telauges . . . and his Callias 
not only has an account of the quarrel between 
Callias and his father, but contains gibes at the 
sophists Prodicus and Anaxagoras. For he declares 
that Prodicus finished the education of Theramenes, 
and the other that of Philoxenus son of Eryxis and 
Ariphrades brother of Arignotus the singer to the 
lyre, intending the reader to infer the nature of this 
education from the gluttony and general depravity 
of the pupils. 


metrical (trochaic); if so, Plut. quotes from a poem, perh. 
from the Banquet (see below p. 361) 
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Ibid. 1. 6b [a. dwodaytas]: Oeodiros dé dnoww: 
‘Ody @ Dirokevoy tov Epv&séos: éxeivos yap, 

vy womep Dirk p yap 
ws éoixev, emipenpomeros Thy dtaow els THv 
atmorxavaw nutaTo mote yepdvou Thy papvyya 
oxelv. 

Ibid, 1. 6d [a. rod avroo]: arrot b€ hirdtyOuy 
TOV Did o€evov pact: *Apratotérns 6€ didodec- 
TVOV ATABS, OF Kal ypaher Tov TabTa’ ‘Anun- 
yopoorres év Tols GxYXOLS KaTaTpiBovalW OrANY THY 
nuépav ev trols Oavpact Kal pds Tovs ex Paat- 
Sos 7) Bopuc@évovs KataTdéovtas, aveyvwxKoTes 
ovdey mArAnv ef TO Dirokévov Acitvov ovy 6rov, 
Pawias 6é dyow Gre Dirokevos 6 KvOypios 
TOLNTHS KTR. 


Ath. 1 £ b [a. dvaypagas Seimvav]: Tod 
Pirokévou bé 708 Aevxadtov Aetrvou Wratav o 
K@mo@otoTotos pméuvyntat (év Pawye 3): 


Av... €ya 8 <a>? evOde’ ev TH pnpia 
TouTt ded O ety Bovropat TO BiBriov 
Tpos éuavTov.—B, eats 8, avtBoro ce, 
TOUTO TL; 
A. Pirokévou Kavi} Tus opaptucia. 
B. en iderEov aur ny Aris €or .—A. dxove 8y. 
6 ‘apEouar éx BorRoto tereuTHcw 8 emi 
Ouvvor’. 
B. ert @vvvov ; ovxobv THs TeXevTatas ® TOAD 
Kpatiatop evtavod ye* terayGat TakEews. 





1 from Ath, 7. 325a, where ll. 9-10 are quoted without 
mention of Paine 2 Pors. 3 Cas: mss teAeutis 4 mss 
omit ye 

1 Wil. Theophrastus 2 of. Arist. Prob. 28. 7. 950 a, 
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The Same [on gluttony]: To quote Theophilus. 
‘Unlike Philoxenus son of Eryxis, who is said to 
have blamed Nature and wished that he had had 
the neck of a crane so as to have the greater 
pleasure in eating.’ 


The Same [on the same subject]: Other authori- 
ties vouch for Philoxenus’ weakness for fish; 
Aristotle, more broadly, speaks to his love of his 
dinner, where he says: ‘They spend the whole day 
holding forth to chance audiences at the puppet- 
shows or to travellers just arrived from Phasis or the 
Borysthenes. though they have never read anything 
but Philoxenus’ Banquet, and indeed have never 
finished that.’ According to Phaenias, the poet 
Philoxenus of Cythera, etc.? 

Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [on descriptions of 
banquets]: Plato the comic poet speaks of the 
Banquei of Philoxenus the Leucadian * thus :—* A. 
While Iam here in the wilds I am going to read 
myself this book.—B. Why, what on earth is that ? 
—A. A new cookery-book by Philoxenus.—-B. Give 
me asample of it.— A. Well, listen: ‘ With onion I'll 
begin, with tunny end,.’—-B. With tunny? Then in 
that country it’s a real advantage to be last in the 


Fud. Eth, 3. 2. 1231 a, Wie. Eth. 3.13. 1118 a, Eust. 1817, 25 


(‘not the neck of a crane... but a gullet three cubits long °) 
3 see p. 382 4 it will be seen that the identification of the 


author of this famous poem (p. 348) with the son of Eryxis, 
and of him with ‘the Leucadian,’ is not certain; Ath. 4+ 
146 f. (p. 348) hesitates between the Leucadian and_ the 
Cy theri ian as its author, but its style belies the latter; Kust. 
1283. 31, who quotes Séuas (10) and vedper émejpavos (7 b)as 
Plato's with no mention of Philox., evidently regarded 
Plato’s apparent citations as a parody. of the famous poem, 
as on other grounds they prob, are 
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A. ‘BorBous ev orodia Saudoas Kxatayvo- 
pate devoas 
‘ , , . N t 
10 ws mAelatous Sidtpwye: To yap Séuas 
avépos 6pot.4 
Kal Tade pev 5) radta: Bardoons & és 
TERY ATTELLL. 


‘ : 
eiTa PETA LK pov’ 


‘ovdé Novas KaKov éaTLV' aTap TO Ta- 
ynvov duervor" ® 
\ +23 , 
Kal wet odLya’ 
6) . J a ig f if 
oppwv alioriay cvvoecovTad Te KapXapiay TE 
pn Téuverv, py cot véueois Oedber xata- 
TVEvoN, 
x 5 MA ’ a at \ \ 
GAN’ dAov orTHGAS Tapdbes' TOAROY yap 
aetvov. 
movavTobes TAEKTH 8, Hv TIAnoNS® Kata 
Kaipov, 
ee Se wee 
Sb éfOn Ths omths, yu  peifov, ord 
‘ 
KpelTTOY, 
x > \ 8e ye ey e 6F , > +r 
hy omzai bé bv aa’, EfOH Kraiery ayopeve. 
, ; 
Tpiyrn © ovx eOérXer vevpwv éminpavos 
elvac’ 
d a | f \ Vv Me t 
mapOévov Apréusos yap pu Kai otvmata 
MLoel. 
, ° , a t Ny 
oKxopTios av B. aiceé yé cov tov 
mpaxtov UTE wv. 


4 





lal , 
amo tovtov tod Dirokévov Kai Pirokeverot tives 
Traxodvtes wvondcOncav. epi ToVTOV XpvatT- 
mos pynow “Eye xatéxo tia éodayou éni 
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row..—A, ‘Onions with coals made tame, with 
sauce bedewed, Munch thouand munch; ‘twill rouse 
the man in thee; Enough of that; I'll seek the 
ocean’s brood.’ And a little further—‘ Though 
good the dish, better the frying-pan.’ And after a 
little—* Bass, sea-trout, pipe-fish, blue-shark, cut 
these not, Or Nemesis will blow on thee from heaven ; 
Nay, fry and serve them whole; ‘tis far the best. 
And arm of cuttle, an thou beat it well, If it be 
great, is better boiled than fried; Yet boil a pair ; 
then bid the fried go hang. Red mullet will not 
serve thy purpose now ; Born of Maid Artemis he’s 
cold for love. A scorpion now—— _ B. Shall sting 
youon the rump.’ This is the Philoxenus that gave his 
name to the Philoxenean cakes, of whom Chrysippus 


says, ‘I remember a gourmet who so far departed 


1 met. from soldiers drilling ? 





1 Dind: mss 8. dvopGot 2 mss add ofyat 3 Mein: mss 
ay émcAnYn 4 Kock : mss ayopevw 
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TogovToy éxTenTwxoTa TOD un éevTpémecOar TOS 
wAnGtov él Tots yivopevors @oTe pavepas év Tots 
BSaraveiors thy Te xeipa ourebiler T pos Ta, 
Oeppa xabtévta eis tdwp Deppov Kal TO oTopa 
avaryapyaptlopmevov Pepue, ows Syovore ev Tots 
Geppots dvoxiynros 7. edbacav yap avTov Kal 
Tovs oWorotobvtas UToToeicOal, iva OepuoTata 
TapaTibac. Kal povos KaTavadioxn altos TOV 
Noir ov cvvaxorovbety pu) Suvapévwov. Tas avta 
Kat Tepi Tov Ku@npiov Dirokévou (ctopovat. 


MIAOZENOT TOT AETKAAIOT 
AIOTPAMBON 
1-5 Acizvor 
Ath, 15, 685d [x. crepdvav]: birctevos 5€ 6 5:AvpauBoroids 
ev TG envypapouevm Aelrvm apxhy moira: toy oréparoy Tijs 
evwxlas obtwal Adyar" 
KATA YELPOS 
& Ave Vdwp* avrados 
7 madi Kos év dpyupea 
TpoXow hépov ere xever™ 
5 eit ” epepe o7Tépavov 
RemTas amo puprisost ev- 
yuntov KNadwv StovvaTrTOD. 


2 


Thid, 4. 146 f [3 Selrvav]: Birdtevos 8 5 KuOhpios ev Te 
ervypapouevy Acinvm—elmep TovTov Kal 6 Kwyediomads MAdtwvy 


1 Grotef : mss ctedavoAertas a. wuptlbwy 
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from the rule of consideration for one’s neighbours as 
openly to put his hand into the hot water at the 
baths and rinse his mouth out, so that by inuring 
both hand and mouth to heat he might the more 
readily tackle hot food. For it was said of him that 
he would suborn the cooks at a dinner to serve the 
food extremely hot, so that he might despatch the 
whole of a dish w hile his neighbours were perforce 

waiting for it to cool.’ The same tale is told of 
Philoxenus of Cythera,! 


See also Plut. Lat, Viv. 1, De Amore 1, Ael. T. H. 
10. 9. 


THE DITHYRAMBS OF PHILOXENUS 
OF LEUCAS? 


1-5 THe Baxqguer 

Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [on wreaths] The dithyramb- 
writer Philoxenus in the work called The Bunquet makes the 
wreath the beginning of his feast, thus: 

Then eame water for the hands. A dainty child 
bore it round in a silver ewer and poured it over 
them, and then brought a wreath that was double- 
woven from thriving sprigs of the delicate myrtle. 


2 


The Same [on banquets]: Philoxenus of Cythera in the 
work called The Banguet—if indeed it is he and not Philo- 
xenus of Leucas whom the comic poet Plato mentions in the 


1 the confusion between the P.’s obviously began early 
2 identification with the son of Kryxis uncertain 
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€v TG Sdwe euvijcOy kat wh tod Aevxadiov biAogévou—roabTqy 
éxridera: mapackeviy Setmvou 
eis & &pepov Sir oot 
maides MuTrapaTa TpaTelav 
appt, érépav & étépors 
wy. > < , 1 - a ta 
arrows 8 évépav+ péypis ob TAIpwoay 
oiKov" 
tai be mpos vidvyvous éotiABov 
avyas 
evotépavot rexavars * 
mapowiar tT o€uBapuy te 
TAGE? UY TE YALOBTAL 
TavTooaTroias TEXVAS 
10 evpruace mpos BioTar, 
apuxas SeXcacpaTioice. 
Tappepov ev Kavéots 
pdlas xLovoxpoas adXot, 
<tois> & emit rpata rapyre 
15 ov KaxxaBos, @ prroras, 
GX drotayés <TAdTos GdAO> Yas 
péytaTtov ° 
f a > vo 
mavtoTmidov Mimapav T ex 
éyxeduv avtw apiatar, 
yoyypov dwy éuéerav,® 
20 mApes Oeoteprrés: em avT@ 
& dddo traphrOe toaov 
‘ a ft 7 > a 
Batis & événs? lcoxunros. 
A ai t > 
puxpa O€ KaxKa Be Hs 
éyovTa TO pév yadeod TL, 
23 vapKiov ado, <AO>T<ds T> ap 
Hs évépa <TaKepav> 
miaiv amo tevOtadwv 8 


cory 
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Phaon!—describes the provision made for a feast in the 
following terms : 


In came pairs of lads with shining-faced tables,? 
one for these of us, another for those, till the house 
was full. And each table glistened in the rays of 
lofty lamps, crowned thick as they were with dish 
and side-dish and a concourse of platters, luxuriant 
all with the manifold inventions of the art of good 
living, baits of the soul. Others meanwhile brought 
baskets of snow-complexioned loaves, and for the 
first course came no tureen, my sweet sir, but a nail- 
studded charger,? the greatest in the world, was 
laden with the finest imaginable, irresistible, gleam- 
ing, eel, a conger to wit, vomiting sorb-apples, 
a dish for a God!4 and yet on its heels came 
another as large, and a turbot thereon great as a 
cart-wheel. And little tureens there were too, the 
one of shark cutlets, the other of ray, aye and 
another dish there was teeming with tender squid 


1 see p. d44 2 cf. Eust. 1388. 64 (Ade) Solth 
width: or tray or dish? cf. Inscr. Phoc, ap. Collitz Gr. 
Dialeklinschr. 1555. b. 16 amoteicatw apyupiov wAdty €BSoun- 
xovta Where it seems to be a coin or its equivalent 4 ef. 
Matr. 36 (Corp. Poesis Ep. Gr. Ludibundae Brandt) épixviéa 
vorvypov, | keiuevoy év Kumddeca": 6 3 én’ évvea KeiTo TpawéCas 





1 mss €repor GAAa 8 Er. 2 B: mss éorépavot Aayavos 
2 Kai(bel): mss 6. wAnpers 4 Hart. -B: mss &AAo 8’ eed 
5 Kai -E: mss GAd’ adAomAatets tou. (7d correction of ras 
corruption of yas) ® Es: mss mavt’ &rabev Avmapovtes 
eyxeAECATIVES ApiETOY “yoyypoTOLwYNnTEeLwY 7B: mss Ba- 
oTioveny 8 B-E: mss &AAov mapas étepov miwy ard TevOidda 
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KUL ONTLOTOVAVTIOCEL@Y 
<TOY> aTadoTOKApOV. 
30 Gepuos peta TaDTA TapHdOov 
igotpametos bXos 
vijores® avveday rupos <dacov 
K}>ml BaOwols <atpov>® dtpl- 
wo lol + ow BY 4 
Sov ért, 7 O emt Buotai 
35 Tevd ides, @ @ pire, eabavOrapévar Ki- 
pides ai xudat maph)Gov' ° 
Opuppartiées & éml tavtats 
evréTaro. YNOEPAL T 
Oo. tO , ” eats 6 
nO advdapayyes <ens>, 
40 Kat Tupseiwy * oTeyaval 
guatai® péyabos Kata Kax- 
, , a 9 
KaBov yAvKvoEeEes, olos 
oudhanros Coivas naetrar 
tf # 2.4% A t cs id 10 
Tap y €uiy Kat TV, cap oiva. 


1 


45 és rade, vai pa Geos, 
vreppeyabés Te déuas 
Ouvvouv * porev om Tov éxeioe 

Deppon, 64.8 prudicw | 
TeTwjaTaL evOvs am avTas 
50 as Uroyactpiotas 4 
dtavenéws errapuverv 
elmrep éuiv Te 4édae 
\ * 15 t / Q. 
Kal TLV? Wada KEY KEKXaApolLE 
GX’ OOev éARitropev 1 
~ ri t oe ? 

55 Golva mapéns, & T aTad- 
rAdEat Svvar’ eyxpatéws 
éyarye, Kel OU KE NEyOL <TLS>,}8 

Tav? au Taphs éTUpwsS 
” (4 Qn x ‘ 19 
Apply, TapeTace O€ TOUVpLOV 
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and soft-tressed sepia. Hot after these came wide 
as a table an even-toothed mullet, still smoking as 
if it had never left the stove,! and, as stuffing thereto,” 
squids, my boy, and hump-backed prawns baked 
brown. Next those sweetly-pitted# simnels all 
flower-dight and yellow, and crisp sweet-and-bitter ® 
wheaten *yolls big as pannikins—such as make ane 
main part, for sure, of a feast at your house or mine! 
Yet to these, by the Gods, came an enormous 
broiled tunny, came hot to the place where the 
knives straightway sliced from it such undercuts ® a 
were it mine and thine to make a clean end of,’ we 
should think ourselves lucky indeed! But to resume, 
the feast was spread, and what may be despatched 
without exceeding? that will 1,9 albeit no man 
could tell truly all that was before us, and my 


1 Vit. the threshold of the fire ; cf. Matr. 82 Hef, 
the sorb-apples above 3 cf, Matr. 64 4 ef. Eubul. 2, 
19), 11K 5 some kind of flavouring, cf. yAvadmicpos 
8 i.e. tmoyarrpidias (sc. mepidas) as 7 the Gk. is ‘ward 
off,” apparently a colloquial use, ef. amadAattev below 
§ he takes his metaphor from his tale ® supplying @waAAdiw 





12: mss onrlov wodvmostey an. 2 Schweigh : mss pv7- 
oTns 3 2: mss rupds érl Babuods 4 M(eineke)-L: mss 
ath. em TE 8 énimvatat 5 Dind.-M-B-Jac: mss ida: Kat 
favOal wediKapides ai Kodpat 8 Mus.-£: mss te 8ntapvyes, 
te nou pap. (Knox ieiv pdpayyss) 7 Knox: mss wupiwy t¢ 
8 Schmidt: mss oreyva: Biota: ® Schmidt-L: mss nak 
kaxndBov yAuxvou dfios 10 Koenen-./-Jac: mss wapayeuy 
kamuwoapvoba 11 : mss éoradd, ebotadé 2 os inss 
Tideuos Ovypov 13 fF): mss éxeMev Oepudr bOev MW 7. 
Kai.-E: mss yAugls rétpevov ed00 em’ abtas tas tmoyartpisas 
18 B; mss Siavexéos emauvve meuwre pw. K. TV 16 2s mss 
ovOey edAcimopev WH: mss bre maddtar 18 Bl: mss 
emxp. &y. eTixed kal Aé-yor 19 WAI B-F : mss maya and 
tum rapererat dé Oeppyov 
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omhayyvoy. érerta b€ VoTIS 
déXHaKos oLKETiKGS 

Kat vaTtos €onre! nat dadus 
Kat pivupiypata Deppa: 
Kal Kepddarov Odov 

duimtuyes EbOov arrepKtev- 
Onroyaraxror pogo ° 

TVUKTaS epipov TapéOnxar, 
eita Seb’ axpoxw- 

ia oYEALOasS TE bet” avTo@v 
Aeucopopivoxpoous, 

puyxn, "yxebadata, TOoas TE 

uaU Ee Lov TE weoth- 

diwpévov: 8 epGa T erecta 

Kant 4+ é pipav Te Kab REPU: 


Tavd irep dude pes * yopoa yAuKioTa 


m€epipapvoryerijs © 
ap xa) prréovte Geoi: 
Tour’, @ pidroras, <ov y adyy> ? 
geheis Ke® Nayaa O erevt’ 
GNEeKTPUOVOY TE VEOTCOL, 

Gepud Te TOAAa YVEav 
On TwapeBarrETO TEp- 
dixwr Te haccéwv Te,” 

Kal wadaKxoTTUyewy 


a A 
aptwv? opoavlvya b€ EavOov 7 éreranr- 


Oev mers Kal yada cup- 
Taxtov To Ke! TuUpoy a7ras TEs 

a Y 4 , 

Tywev Efacy avanov, 

’ ‘ 3 , oe See 
Knyov épayav, ote o 16 

Bpwrvos 76€ ToTaTOS 

€s KOpov Huey éTaipor 4 
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heart doth falter. Then came hot the back, loin, 
chitterlings, and what not. of a stall-fed porker, 
and, boiled whole and split, the head of a thorough- 
milk-fattened cosset kid? killed by strangling? and 
then with the whiteskin-faced sides their well-boiled 
etceteras,* snouts, brains, pettitoes, and all the tit- 
bits cooked with fennel. Next cutlets boiled or 
roast of kid and lamb.' and to them the luscious raw 
sausage, mixed offspring of the same, such fare 
indeed as the Gods love—ayve, there's a dish you 
would eat your fill of, sweet sir! And then chickens 
and jugged hare, and piping dishes galore of par- 
tridge and of pigeon, and with them soft-bosomed 
loaves. And cheek by jowl with these came yellow 
honey, and clotted cream so thick that any man 
would say—and say it I did—it was tender cheese. 
So now when we comrades had more than enough 
both of victuals and of drink, the servants removed 


1 the Gk. is ‘warblings,’ evidently the colloquial name for 
part of a pig > &repxtos shut-off, stall-fed (cf. Aesch. 
apepxtos), ebOndos well plied with milk — * to keep the blood 
in it 4 Tit, limb-ends 5 boiled and roast lamb are still 
commonly served (as separate courses) in the same meal 
in Greece 





1B: mss verios efAnve 2 Kai.-E: mss direprevOqyos 
GAEKTOTPOpOV 3 Dobr. (but xepddAaia): mss p. kai xeparal 
amodos Texvauate bytes EoiAdiwpevorv 4 F following Knox’s 
suggestion to expel xpéa): mss xpéa dwra GAA’ 8 -E: mss 
aburepwpaxapes ® Bs: mss yAvais tay ben 7 Es: éoaet 
would give hiatus: or mpoppdvws ? ®& 2: mss kal 
9 transp. £: mss repd. pac. re xvd. 3n 5E wapeB. Bep. oA. 
10 Dind: mes «ad 1 Schw: mss ér. fuer 
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Thva pev eEamrdecpov t 
Suces, éretta 0€ maides 
vintp édooay KATA XELPOV, 
ophapacw ipwopixrots 
NAtepodarmes bowp é cer cunces 
TOTO OGOV<TIS> Expngs ® 

ExT ply pod Te NapT poy <éxdaTw> 
aiveovuges* didocap 

100 Kai ypimdte’® auSpociodpa 

Kat atepavous loGaréas .. . 


2 


t> 
a 


3 
Ath. 14.642 f émel dé reat 5 Ku€jpios Bid dgevos év TE Acinve 
Beurepwy Tpame Cay BUN por Evy TOAAG kal TaY Tuiy Tapaxeimeveav 
GrORaTeY, pepe Kal TOUT@Y &ropynuovedo wer’ 
ras ® bé 37) mpoc bev HeNongas 
<tas> 7 Auapauyeis © Topb wicas 
TOMAaY ayabav Tari eiahepov ® yepovaas, 
X >. , 4 , 10 , 
TAS ehipepor KarEOVTL CevTEpas!® TpaTrélas, 
> Zz os > , tf 
aOararot 6é 7 Apardetas Képas: 
~ oy 4: , nil ? 6 8 t 
zais 0 ev pécatow™ éyKabidpu- 
On péeya xXapua Bporois 
RevKOsS puedos praryepos,™ 
New TOUS dpaxvas evant yiclotre Tem OLS 
10 ov yearunTov 8 Ow aioxv- 
vas UTO 1) KaTion <Tis>14 
TOU <TO> padoyeves AuTOVT dvayKa 


or 


15 


17: mss eferacipeov 2 cf. Ath. 4. 156e; here this 
citation ends, but Il, 92-102 are quoted by Ath. 9. 409 e 
* Biss expncey 42: mss Aaumpa owoorudil say De 
mss yxpiuar’ ® E se. tparéCas: for moa. ‘gone’ cf. Od. 17. 
190; mss ras 7£E ® as this word involves the only 
resolved foot in the poem, it is perh, corrupt (Aiwavye?s ?) 
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what was left, and then lads gave washing for the 
hands, pouring on them, with orris-mingled soap, 
soft warm water as plenty as any man wished, and 
then gave each a damask linen napkin? and an 
unguent ambrosia-sweet and a garland of fresh 
violets . . 2 


3 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner: And since Philoxenus of 
Cythera, too, in his Pangue/, speaking of ‘second tables’ (or 
dessert) has mentioned many of the delicacies now lying 
before us, let us quote his words: 


The first tables now being gone,3 they brought in 
those bright and shining ferryboats with many good 
things fraught, called by mortal men the second 
tables, and by the immortal Gods the horn of 
Amalthea;4 and in the midst thereof was builded a 
great joy to man, that white milky marrow, to wit, 
that hideth her face in a fine cobweb-like veil, for 
shame lest we see she hath perforce left the goat-born 


1 ef, Eust. 1887. 50 (* P. of Cythera’) 2 here, where 
the citation ends, followed a description of, or ref. to, the 
pouring of the libation; the rest follows below 3 the 
tops of the tables—one to every three guests—were movable 
* the cornucopia or horn of plenty 





® M: mss ciceg. 10 B-E: inss épnuéptoe x. vbv (corr. of B’ %) 
Tp. 41 inss orato. 8 ev wécais 12 Kai: mss yAuxepds 
13 Cas: ms -rov MW Cas, 15 F) (ré suppl. A): mss 


Mnadoy. m. Aun@y Tals avayKats 
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Enpov ev Enpats *Apiorai- 
ov Heh ppuTowot 2 rayats: 

1 TO 8 évop m8 } dpunros.F 3 
xepat & <ap" ovK> éré0evto 
<To> Pas HHOD panrepats 

avdcEapévats 4 OTe Ka? 

8160 Tes, & Zavos Karégute 

20 TpwypaT, eel y’ éréverpav 
eyKaTaKvaKkomiyes TEppuyLevov 

mupo BpoporevKepeBivd- 

axavOtdopexptTplacu- 
BpwpatoravravapiKtov 

25 dpmvee eapwoig: 

oTLyas? rapeyiveto TovTous 
TTALTLVOKOYXOpay)S 

tu-vuu tot Cecedato- 
EavOemimayraTup<wt>os ® 

30 yorpivis,l° abdéa 8 et- 

KUKAWT OTOPoKT avapiOpya 
Kal weNTaKTA TETUYLEV” 
apGova cacapopaxta™ 
TUpakivas Te yadaKTl- 

35 KarpehavyKaTdpuptos 18 
76 4 Guvros wAPaviTAS 
cacapotupoTrayn dé 
kai Ceceraiorray) 

TaTUVvETO tf cagapoTacTa 

40 wéwpata, KT EpéBvO oe 
KVAKOMLYELS ‘18 Gradais OdddovTes pais, 


6 


15 


1M: mss -ots 2 Wf: mss madip. 3 +g M: mss 76: 
mupita?: clearly we want a beestings- pudding and another 
syllable 4H: mss xepoly & eniGevto oT. p. tay debanevny 
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flock dry ’mid the dry honey-fountains of Aristaeus 
—and men knew it as beestings-pudding.t And 
the guests put no bridle on the ravening hands that 
took all that was given; and the name thereof? is 
the dessert of Zeus. For they dealt round deep- 
mingled? with saffron. reast wheaten-oaten-samphire- 
chickpease- thistletop 4 -petticake- sweetmeat-allmix 
with its waxen rim; row for row beside this ® was 
lentilpod-doughkned oil-boiled-yellow-parched piggi- 
cake, sweet round fennel-cakes past number, and 
honey-mixed sesame-biscuits ready all in profusion, 
with a milk-and-honey-made cheesebread and a fine- 
flour platterbread ; broadcast also were cheese-and- 
sesame-made cakes and oil-boiled sesame-sprinkled 
cakes, aye, and satlron-mingled chickpeas luxuriant 


1 the last word is doubtful, but the ref. must be to the 
skin on the surface of a beestings-pudding, which is made 
by depriving the young of the first milk after yeaning ; 
the ‘ fountains of Aristaeus,’ patron-Ged of farmers, are the 
goat’s udders: this sort of passage doubtless has its con- 
nexion with the after-dinner games of eixacia: or likenesses, 
and ypiga or riddles 2 7.e. one might well call it 3 ey- 
xata- the prepositions + said to be eaten still by Scotch 
children; or perh, ae Goryéoun), classed as a wild 
potherb by Theophr. H. P. 7 pl. because in slices 
(cf. émévermay above), one i ie guest 





5 3: mss kal ® E: mss érel 7 (@reir’) emevemuer TE 
(for Irpia ‘cakes’ cf, Anacr. 18S and for form of adj. cépidios 
cf .yaorpidia (sc. wepis) above and émtruBidios), orixas adv. 
like ayxds: mss -epeBivOoaxarOovmixpito- (-eKTpiTo-, -uikTpitv-) 
and knpodyotixas 8 M (correct the quantity in L. and 
S.): mss rativoxoyxoparys ® suppl. Hart. 10 elsewh. 
called yoipivas Ml Wf: mss adeade kvkAwra A hod Sms 
12 Schw.-J/: mss ap@dvas acaudprwxta 18 M-E as one 
word 14: mss ns 1 J: mss wAarars 16 Schmidt : 
MSS gagaucputorayn 17M: mss mAaturro 18 A—-Diehl : 
mss kal repeBivGoxvakoouuuryes 19 Es mss év &pais 
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3 


ola t1 7 dpuuydarives <Te> 
Bees goatee 
> \ 
<é€TaT>TETO ° tpaxTa 7 T€ TWAaloW 
45 paces edpv’, adda oe 
boca Tpérret mapa Ootrav 
OXBitoTAOUTOY <éuev.> > 
moa 8 érepaiveto KoT- 
, , ar A: n 
TaBot ve Noyo. T él Kowwas, 
50 évOa Te Katvov ® €X€X On 
kouwyov aduppatiov 
Kal Oavpacay aut ériT yuncav?... 


4 


Ath. 11. 476e [m. xepativwy wornpiwv]; Kad birdievos 8 5 
Kunpios ev Te emrypapouerm Acimvy pnaiv: 


miveto vextapeov Tom § 

év Xpuaéats TpoTopats 
Kado Kepdwy,® €8péyorto 

& ov Kata puxpovl?... 


5 


Thid. 487 a [w. uetavimrpov]: biddzevos be 6 bibvpauBoraibs év 
7h emvypapoudr@ Acimrg usta TO drovivacba Tas xEtpas mpomivwy 
cul ono 

1 E: mss $2, but eggs are out of place in a list of nuts 


and seeds 2 B (re suppl. AM): mss wadandprora ov SE: 
4 so Fiorillo, but the compd. is strangely formed if if comes 


from @ouai and not €50s: mss aduidy 5B 6 Dalecamp : 
mss KnVvoy 7 B, adding wepicogs from Pind. fr. 216: mss 
émett” iy. ® of. Luc. Hermat. 60 8 M-E: mss te &AAwy 
KEepdT wr 10 Hart: mss @Apeyov be x. p. 





1 i.e, hairy pods ; the epeBivBos of Dioscorides is identified 
Ly Sibthorp with cicer arietinum, so called from the pod, 
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in their tender fleeces! sorb-apples, soft-skinned 
almonds, the delicious walnuts the children? love to 
munch—and all other the cates befitting a banquet 
that cometh of prosperous wealth. 

Ending now was the drinking and the cottabus 
and the general talk,? when some new and witty 
quip was made which the company all marvelled at 
and praised the maker . . . 


4 


The Same [on cups made of horns]: Moreover Philoxenus 
of Cythera says in the work entitled Zhe Banquet: 


The nectar-draught# was drunk in the golden 
forepart of fine horns, nor slow were they in waxing 
merry.® 


5 


Athenacus Doctors at Dinner (on the cup of wine taken after 
washing the hands at table]: Compare the dithyramb-writer 
Philoxenus in the work entitled The Banguct, when pledging 
someone after the washing of the hands: 


which not only has a little horn at the end but is oblong and 
covered with short hairs (/7) 2 or servants, i.¢. waiters 
® prob. contrasted with individual performances (riddles, 
recitations and the like) or the toasting of friends in the 
immediate sequel which is now wholly or partly lost ; for a 
riddle that perh. came here see above, p. 343 4 prob. a 
toast (see n. 3) 5 the frag. printed below as 19 of DP. of 
Cythera may belong to this Philoxenus 
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22. oU 06 TAVE 
aBaxxioroy * evopocov 
mijn pevavinrpisa béEau: 

mpav TL TOL Bpopios 
yavos Tobe Sous éml Tép uy 
mavras ayer? . . . 


OIAOZENOT TOT KTOHPIOY’ 
Bios 


Suid. Dirokevos: EdAutisov Ku pcos AupiKos. 

eypaye A@upapBous «6d TedeuTG 6é ev Edéoo. 
iad , € ees 

outos avéporoticbévtwy Tov Kudnpwv v7o > A@n- 
vaiov® yyopacn bro ?AyervXov TiVvOS, Kal oT? 

> a 9 id \ Cd ’ a > té 
avtovd érpadyn, kat Muppn& éxaretto. émadevdn 
é€ peta tov Cavatov > AyectNov, Medavirrisov 
Tplapévov avtov Tov AvpiKOv. Kadrdriotpatos bé 
‘Hpaxretas adtov ypaper Tlovrixiis. eéypawre b€ 
uertkas Teveadoylav tov Alaxidov. 

Marm. Par, 69 ad’ ob Drrokevos bcOvpapBo- 
Tolos TeAEUTE Biovs éTH HID, ern HADI, dpyorros 
’AOnvynow Uvééov. 


Hesych. Aovrwra: tov povaotkoy Didd£kevor, 
erreto1y OoUAOS eyeyover Diddkevos. Fv S& 70 yévos 
Kvdnjpios. 


1, cf. Timoth. Pers. 73 (or é¢Baxxia(rov>?) : mss exParxia 
2 Mein: mss araytas ay. 2 mss Aakedaimortwy 





1 the bumper is metaphorical, meaning the poem itself, 
and the person addressed is the friend of. IL 7, 16, 20, 24, 37 


2 


2 cf. ebAvTos, and Aurldns 1.4. ii. 1566 3 424 B.C. 4 re- 
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Receive thou this dewy un-Bacchic after-washing 
bumper; sure, Dionysus giveth this for a gentle joy 
to lead all on to greater pleasure.! 


PHILOXENUS OF CYTHERA 
Lire 


Suidas Lexicon: Philoxenus :—Son of Eulytides,? 
of Cythera, lyric poet; wrote twenty-four Dithy- 
rambs ; died at Ephesus. When Cythera was en- 
slaved by the Athenians. he was bought by a 
certain Agesylus and brought up by him, and was 
called Myrmex or the Ant.4 He received his 
education after the death of Agesylus, when he 
became the property of the lyric poet Melanip- 
pides.6 According to Callistratus he belonged to 
the city of Heraclea in Pontus. He wrote a 
Genealogy’ of the Aeacids in lyric verse. 

Parian Chronicle: From the time when Philoxenus 
the dithyramb-writer died at the age of 55, one 
hundred and sixteen years, in the archonship of 
Pytheas at Athens.® 


Hesychius Glossary: Dulon:—The musician 
Philoxenus, because he had been a slave. He was 
by birth of Cythera. 


ferring perh. to the intricate windings of his music, as Ar. 
Thesm. 100 speaks of Agathon’s ‘ant-runs’: cf. Phereer. 
quoted p. 285 > who died before 413 (see p. 231) § 380 
B.C.: Diod. Sic. 14. 46 (p. 273) puts his foruit at 398 
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Dion. Hal. Comp, 181 R. of pév ody dapyaiot 
peroTrolol, Aéyw S "AAKaiov te kal Larde, 
puxpas érotobyTo otpodas: wate év ddLyoLS ToIs 
KwWAOLS OV TOAODS Elafryov Tas peTtaBords, 
ém@odois TE mave éypa@rto orlyos* of 0 Teph 
Sryoixopov TE kal Tlivdapov, psifous epyacdpevor 
Tas TepLocons, els TOANG peTpa Kal K@da Ové- 
velmayv avtds, ox adAOV TLVOS 7} THS peTaBoArrs 
EporTl, of 6€ ye bi0upawSorrovol Kal TOUS TpoTrous 
pet éBarror, Avptous Te Kal Dpuyious | cai Avéious 
év TO avT@ dauate Tovobytes: Kab TAS medwoias 
é£jXXaTTOD, TOTEe pev évappovious TovobvTes, TOTE 
6é Xpomarends, ToTé d€ Suatovous: Kal Tots 
pv ots Kara TORRID aderav éveEovardlovtes 
dcetédouv" of ye 6) kava Didrdkevov cal Tipobcov 
kai Texéeotyy: éret Tapa ye Tols apyaiows TeTay- 
bévos Hv 0 StbvpauBos. 1) 6€ weft NéEts ATTacav 
édevOepiay Exes kal ddevay Trorkihre Tals peta- 
Borais tiv civGeatv OTrws SovreTat. 


Plut. Mus. 30 [7. Siactpopiy Ty THS jov- 
oKns]* Kal "Apiatoparys 0 KO MLKOS punpovedet 
Mirokévov Kai dyoty Ott eis TOVs KUKALOUS YopoUs 
én elonveyeato. 

Ibid. 81 67 de Tapa TAS ayayas Kal Tas 
padyoes StopOeaes oF Staatpopi) yirpveT at, dipov 

"Apiatogevos € émoinge. THY yap KaTa THY avTob 
Hructav dycl Tedecia 7A OnBaio oupPBivar vE@ 
bev ovTe Tpabivar év TH KaAX oT MovoLKT kal 
padeiv adda Te TOV evooxpovvT@v Kai &n Kal Ta 
Ilivddpou, Té Te Avovuciov Tou OnBatou Kal Ta 
Adumpov cai ta Upativou cal tev NoLTaY Goot 
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Dionysius of Halicarnassus Literary Composition : 
The older lyric poets, by which L mean Alcaeus 
and Sappho, wrote in short stanzas; their few lines 
admitted but few variations, and they used the 
epode very sparingly. Poets like Stesichorus and 
Pindar, however, made their sentences longer and 
distributed them among many metres and lines 
simply from a desire for variety. The dithyramb- 
writers went further. They varied the styles, using 
Dorian, Phrygian, and Lydian in one and the same 
poem ; modulated the melodies, making them at 
one time enharmonic, at ¢ another chromatic, and at 
another diatonic ; and persisted in doing what they 
liked with the rhythms. This is true at least of 
the school of Philoxenus, Timotheus and Telestes ; 
with its earlier exponents the dithyramb was of 
regular shape. Prose, on the other hand, enjoys 
complete freedom to adorn its structure with all 
the variations it chooses. 

Plutarch On Music [ou the decay of music]: The 
comie poet Aristophanes mentions Philoxenus, say- 
ing that he introduced lyric (solo-)sonys into the 
circular choruses.t 

The Same: It is clear that improvement or the 
reverse comes by way of the various schools and 
systems, from a passage of Aristoxenus, where he 
gives the following account of his contemporary 
Telesias of Thebes, This man, as it happened, was 
instructed in the best musie and learnt the works of 
the great composers, including Pindar, Dionysius the 
Thebati: Lamprus, Pratinas, and all the other lyric 


1 the citation which follows prob. belongs to Pherecrates’ 
deseriptiou of Timotheus, see p. 285 
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TOV AUPLK@Y vopEs eyévovTO ToLNTAL KpovLaTwY 
ayabot: Kai avr\noat 6é KaNaS Kal Tepl TA OETA 
Lépn THs cupmdons Tardelas ixaves dvaTrov7)- 
Ofvac: mapahhufavra 6€ TY TAS dx pis ruta 
ottw ohodpa eEarrarnOivac b UTO THS oKNVEKAS TE 
kal motKinns Hovotxijs, OS KaTappovijcat TéV 
Kara éxeivav év ois aveTpagn, Ta Drrok§evov be 
cal 'Tipobéou expavOavery, Kat ToUT@Y avtav Ta 
TOLKINOTATA ea mreLoT HY ev avrots _EXOVTA 
KalvoTopiay’ oppijcavTda T él TO movety pedo) 
Kal cLaTerpmpevov app orepov TOY TpOTMV, TOD 
TE Tluvéapetov Kal Dirokeveiou, py dvvacbat 
KcatopGoby € év 70 Dirrokeveio yever yeyerija bat 0 
aitiay TH éx matdos KaANLCTHY ayoyny. 


Philod. Mus. 9. 18. 6 Kemke Kat Tous SiO u pepe 
Bexovs 6é TpoTous el TEs ouyKpivat, TOV TE KATA 
Ilivéapov Kat Tov Kata Dirokevor, peyadayy 
evpeOicerar Thy diapopay Tay eribarvoperwy 
HO@v, Tov Eé avTOY Eivat TPOTFOV. 


Sch. Ar. Plut. 179 [épé 6€ Aais}) .. . airy 6é 
Ouyatnp iy Tepdvopas, res €& Prexdpov TIS 
NineXlas Fv. TavtTyny b€ TO Prrokeve TO pepe: 
Boro b€bmKE Atovdtavos 6 év SixeXa TUparvos.” 
els KopivOov oy iOev apa Dirogeve Kal emi 
onpmos eKet evyéveTo Kat éeptryOn vmod TavTwy Kal 
mepiSontos iy eTacpis. 


Diod. Sic. 15.6 «ata 6& tiv Sexedav Arovd- 
alos 6 TOV Nupakociwy TUpavvos aTrodedupévos 
Tov T™pos Kapyndovious ToNéwwy TOAATY ELpyvny 
Kal TXOrIY elev. 610 Kal ToUmara ypaerv 
UTETTHOATO META TOAAS TTOVOHS, Kal Tos ev 
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pocts who were good string-musicians, Not only 
this, but he ernie an excellent plaver of the flute, 
and also received an adequate general education, No 
sooner, however, had he come to man’s estate than 
he fell so completely under the influence of the over- 
elaborate popular music, as to despise the excellent 
tradition in which he had been reared, and direct 
himself to mastering the productions of Philoxenus 
and Timotheus—and not all of them, but only the 
most elaborate and innovating. He now began to 
compose; but his experiments in both styles, the 
Pindarie and the Philoxenean, left him unsuccessful 
in the latter. Such was the influence of the ex- 
cellent training of his early vears. 


Philodemus On Music: If we compare the dithy- 
rambic stvles of Pindar and Philoxenus we shall find 
a great difference in the characters presented but 
an identity of style. 

Scholiast on Aristophanes Plutus [on the loves 
of Lais]: . . . Lais was the daughter of Timandra, 
who was of Hyccara in Sicily. ‘Timandra was given 
by the Sicilian tyrant Dionysius to Philoxenus the 
dithy ramb- writer, and accompanied him to Corinth, 
where she became notorious, finding many lovers 
and much fame as a courtesan.? 

Diodorus of Sicily Historical Library:? Turning 
now to Sicily, we find the Syracusan despot 
Dionysius enjoying peace and tranquillity after the 
anxieties of the Carthaginian War. He now set to 
work with enthusiasm on the writing of poetry, 


1 there is confusion hereabouts between the two courtesans 
named Lais, and the latter part of this sentence may not 
refer to P. 2 ef. Eust. 1691. 32 
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routols d0£av éyovtas pete éuTeTO Kal TPOTL LEV 
abrovs cuveleTplfe Kai TOV TOLpaTaY émiaTaTas 
Kai dtopOwras eixev. wumo S€ TovTwy Sia Tas 
evepyerias Tols mpos Yap Noyous peTewpiCopmevos 
éxavyato Tod paAXov él Tols Tonpacw 7 Tots 
ev TONE WD catopbopéevors. Tov b€ guvovTwY 
avr Ton TaD Did oFevos 6 6:0 upa pBorrovos, 
peyeo tov EX@v aklopa Kara Thy KaTaoKeuiy Tob 
iétov TOU MATOS, Kara TO oupmoatoy avayvoc- 
Oévtwy TeV TOD Tupavvou TolnLaTov pox Onpav 
dvT@Y émnpotn On Tept TOV TOLnpaTov Tiva Kpiow 
Exou' amroxpiva pevov 6 abrov TappnowoeaTEpor, 
6 pep TUpaVVES TporKowas tois pnOeiae Kat 
KaTapeprydpevos o7t dua pO ovoy eBracdnunce, 
Tpoaérage Tois UmrnpéTals ee aT aye 
eis Tas NaToulas. TH 8 votepata tov dirwy 
TapaKxarowwTav cup yvewny Bobvat 76 DiroFéve, 
dtahrayels avT@ Tadiy Tous avtovs mapér\aBev 
ert TO a uenoaian: mpofatvoytos d€ TOU TéTOU, 
Kai wddwv ToD Atovuciou Kavy@pévou Tepl TOV 
idioy Tompdtwr, Kat Tiwas atiyous tav bo0- 
KOUVT@D émeteredy Gat 7 poeveyKapevov, kal évre- 
por evros : Hota Twa got paiverat Ta Toujmara 
UmdpXely 3 ;°> Gro pev oddev elmre, TOUS 8” danpéras 
TOU Atovuaiou T por Kader dpevos éxédeucev auTov 
amuyayely eis Tas NaTOulas. TOTE wey odv bia 
THy eUTpaTEN AV TOY AOYwH pEerdtdcas o Atovictos 
MVEYKE THY 7 Tappyaiay, Tov yéAwTOS Tay peppy 
pPrbvoVTOS® per’ ddiryoU éé TOV yopipav ay 
éxelvou kai 700 Arovuciou Tapartroupevov Tv 
dxatpov tappyotav, 6 Didrdkevos éexnyyetdato 
mapabefov twa émaryyediav. épy yap dia Tis 
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summoning all the famous poets to his court, raising 
them to positions of honour, and submitting his 
exercises to their constant criticism. The bene- 
ficence he showed them led to flattery, and dattery 
to conceit, till he prided himself far more upon his 
poems than upon his success in the field. One of 
his preceptors, the dithyramb-writer Philoxenus, 
whose own poetical style secured him high con- 
sideration, was asked one day at an after-dinner 
recital of the despot’s villainous poems to give the 
author his opinion of them; and his opinion proved 
to be so candid that Dionysius took umbrage, and 
soundly rating him for letting envy override truth, 
commanded the attendants to consign him forthwith 
to the stone-quarry. The next day, his friends 
urging him to pardon the misdemeanour, he made 
it up with the poet, and had dinner laid for 
the same company. But as the evening wore on, 
he was again boasting about his poems, quoting 
what he considered really successful lines and ask- 
ing, ‘What do you think of that?’ To which the 
poet made no answer but to call the despot’s 
attendants and bid them hale him to the stone- 
quarry. Now, however, Dionysius smiled at his 
wit and bore with his outspokenness—for laughter 
turned the edge of his affront—and common friends 
of both begging the despot to overlook the poet’s 
ill-timed candour, Philoxenus made his patron the 


1 this became a proverb ‘of those who will not submit 
to unworthy treatment,’ Suid. &maye xra.; cf. Cic. Att, 4. 
6. 2, Stob. #7. 13. 16, App. Paroem. 2. 26 
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aTroKpiaews THpHoew apa Kal THY ar Peay Kal 
Tip evdonnaw tov Atovuatou. Kai ov dueevoOn: 
705 yap Tupdvvov Tpoeveyrajevov Twas TTLYOUS 
éyovtas éXeerva TadOn Kal épwrjcavtos ‘ Iota 
Tia haivetar Ta Troujmara 5” eimev ‘Oixtpa,’ bea 
Tihs audiBorias dapporepa THpiigas. 0 pev yap 
Avovuctos edéEaro TH oiKTpa eivar éeeva Kat 
aupTaGelas TAIN, TA O€ TOLAVTA Elva ToLNT@Y 
ayadav émitevypata, 0ev ws ernvexota avTov 
amecéyeTo’ of 6 GdNOL THY adrAnOwHY Scavorav 
éxdeEduevotr Tay TO OiKxTpov atroTEevypaTos pvaw 
elpjabar cvedapBavov. 


Lue. ddv. Indoct, 15 A€yerar yap Kat Arovictov 
Tpaywdiay Tovey gdavdws mdavu Kal yedolws, 
wate Tov Didokevoy worraxes 8 adtnv és Tas 
NaTomias éurreceiy od Svvduevov KaTéxeww Tov 
yéXwta. ovTos Tolvuy TuOopevos ws éyyedaTaL, 
to Alayvrov wvétov, eis 6 éxelvos Eypadhe, suv 
TOAAN orove; KT 7 dwevos, Kal AUTOS BETO evens 
ever Par Kal KUTOXOS éx TOD rotiou: Ok? Bpes 
év avT@ exelve HaKp® ehovorepa eypaer, oiov 
xaKeivo TO «Aw pidsov Teev 1) Avovuaiou ryury.? 
Kal mane ‘ Ofpor yuvaica xpnotpny am@nera. 
Kal TOUTO yap ex Tov muétov, Kat To ‘ AvT ois 
yap eumaifovow ot peopot Sporaw.’ TOUTO bev 
ve T pos oe pada eVaTOX@s dv elpnuevov cin 7 
Atovucte, Kal 6 avTa xpvcgmoar avbTou eee 
éxeivo TO TUELOV. 


Suid, @roFévov ypaupatiovs ext Tov py Tet- 
iv > > Bf a > - > 
Gopévav é€b ois TapakadodvTalt, GAN aTayo- 
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unexpected promise that his answer should preserve 
both the truth and Dionysius’ reputation. He was 
true to his word. The despot’s citations, it seems, 
were descriptive of something pathetic, and in 
answer to the request for his opinion Pbiloxenus 
now replied, ¢ Pitiable, and by this equivoque made 
his promise good. For Dionysius took the word 
‘pitiable’ in the sense of ¢ pathetic, full of pathos,’ 
and knowing that pathos was one of the points of a 
good poet, understood the criticism as praise, while 
the company, accepting the real sense ee 
pitiable,’ realised that the prince was guilty of 
genuine lapse.t 


Lucian A gains! the Uncultured Man who bought many 
Books: It is said that Dionysius wrote tragedy of a 
sort so entirely feeble and ridiculous as to cause the 
repeated consignment of Philoxenus to the stone- 
quarry because he could not forbear to laugh at it. 
Realising that he was being put to scorn, the despot 
procured at great pains the writing-tablet which 
had been used by Aeschylus, and flattered himself 
that he would draw inspiration from it. But alas! 
he wrote still worse—for tnstanice, “Came Dionysius’ 
wife Doridium’; and, ‘Ah me! I’ve lost a service- 
able wife,’ that too came from the writing-tablet; 
and again. ‘The fools that are among us mock 
themselves.’ Now this last citation Dionysius might 
have applied pat to your case. Had he done so, 
he would have deserved to have that writing-tablet 
gilded for him. 


Suidas Lesicon: The letter of Philoxenus:—A 
saying of those who refuse to do what they are 


1 cf. the inscription quoted on p, 260 
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pevortay parrov, DiroFevos yap o Ku@nptos 
Sladuyou Tas eis Supaxoveas AWoTopias els ais 
Y an 
évéeTTecev OTL Tas TOD Atovuciov Tov TUpavyoV 
‘ * bs ‘ Fe * bd lol 
Tpaywolas ove éemyver, dvétpiBev ev Tapavte THs 
7 ’ 
SuxeNas. petareutoudvov 6& Arovvaiov avrov 
\ ’ od A £. b cal di 
Kat a&vobvtos ba ypappdatov édrOeiv, PerdoFevos 
dvreypawyar ev ovdk eyva, AaBav oe BiSriov TO 
ov aoTouxetov eypayre Hovov TOAAGKES EV AUTO, OLA 
TOUTOU énAwWoas OTL THY TAapaKANoLL Siobetrar. 


Sch. Aristid. 46. 309D a’. peta yap Tp puyny 
éméatedev avT@ Aroviaros T POT perro mevos Kab 
ETAYYENNOMEVOS GS TevEouTo Tivos TOV perav- 
Oparrov. 6 éé dyteméaTethev avT@ ypartras 
emeorohiy ovTWS, cro pev éXoveay ovdev ov 
661 ToAAd: TodtO be eonpavey % padi povov: 
Ov pérer por THV cov ov PpovTifea: ob Oérw 
eXOeiv rapa aé. oluwle, drdorute, yoryute. —f. 
Diro€evos o ) KO pros Staguyov Tas AaToulas els 
as avTov Atoviatos 0 TUpaYvos evéBadrev OvK 
érawovvTa Tas Tpaywtias avTod, dvétpiBev ev 
Kpotave tis “Itadias. muOopevos 6& 0 Atoviaros 
ngtou av7ov eis Supaxovoas maparyevea bar. 6 6é 

7 pos TavTa AaBaov XapT NY, Kal KaTa péoov 
ypatas pukpoy od, Tept TOUTO peifov <xai mepl 
ToUTO peifov> TeplexaparTev aoe TO eX Apa 
TotovTov yevécOar, Kal TANTS TovT@V TUVTa Tov 
XapTny errep ev, euaivey ott TodaKus Kal 
peyddos apvetras’ obey ert TOV Heydhos epvou- 
meveov Tapotmia to Dirokevov od. THY obdv 
TolavTny amayopevolw ® ’Apioteldns eupaiver 


1 mss obde, obdéva 2 mss mpooay. 
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asked, It seems that after his escape from the 
Syracusan stone-quarry to which he had been con- 
signed for failing to praise the tragedies of the 
tyrant Dionysius, Philoxenus of Cythera was sent 
for by his late patron from Tarentum where he now 
lived. He determined not to reply by ordinary 
letter, but took a roll of paper and merely inscribed 
in it a succession of O's, thus indicating that he 
refused to return.t 


Scholiast on Aristides:? (1) After his flight 
Dionysius wrote to Philoxenus urging him to re- 
turn and promising that he would find him a 
generous host, But he replied by a letter which 
contained nothing but a row of O's . by which he 
meant, ‘You are uothing to me, I “don’t care, 
I won't come to such as you. Go weep, go 
wail, go hang!’ 8—(2) Philoxenus of Cythera, after 
making his escape from the stone-quarry to which 
the despot Dionysius had committed him for re- 
fusing to praise his tragedies, was living at Crotona 
in Italy, when Dionysius heard of it and requested 
him to return to Syracuse. Whereupon he took 
paper and wrote in the middle of the page a small 
O, and a larger one round it, and a still larger one 
round that—like this,4 and w hen he had filled the 
paper with concentric O’s sent the paper off to 
Dionysius as an emphatic and repeated ‘No,’ 
Hence the proverb ‘The O of Philoxenus’ of 
emphatic denials, It is such a denial that Aristides 


2 see below 2 cf. Plut. Zrang. 12, Apostol. 6. 68, 
Diogen. 8. 54, sfpp. Paroem, 5. 16 3 the last word, as it 
does not begin with O, is either corrupt or an explanation of 
the previous word; in the latter case it may or may not be 
an interpolation ‘ a figure in the mss 
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byoiv.—arn olperterv exeivos érevdépws ripapov 
aw7o" y} yep TOLAUTN arrayopevors Gmotoy éatiy 
ooTep av et oluwle mpos avTov Edeyev. 


_~Plut. Vit. der. Al. fin. kai ri det 7 TovToUS réyeur, 

mov Dird£evos 6 peAoTroLos év drrouKntg DLKENLKT} 
uipou HETAT NOV kal Biov Kat olkou TOAANY 
evToplay EXovTOS, opa@v dé tTpudiy Kab jour a evay 
Kal auovoiay émixwpiafovaar, ‘Ma tovs @eovs,’ 
eiTev, ‘€ue TavTa Tayaba ovK aTOAEL, GAN eyo 
tadTa” Kat katadiTt@y étépois Tov KApov é&é- 
TAEUTED. 

Lue. Cal. 14 éviote pévtot kal 0 axpodpevos 
avzos UToBdrre Ths diaBor*is Tas apopuas, Kal 
mpos Tov éxelvou TpoToV of KaKonOEs avToL dppo- 
Fopevor evaToxobdaw . 2. Wp 6é TOLNTLKOS 7 Kab 
él TOUTW péeya ppovn, ‘Ma Alia’ (fact) ‘ ‘ exAeva- 
aé cou DirdEevos 7a érn Kal duecupe Kal dpweTpa 
eimev avTa Kal KaxoctvOera. 

Ath. 8. 352 ¢ Enrorns 6é <O1a> Toy edtpa- 
TéXWY AOyOv. TOUTWY éyévero 6 =tparoveKos 
Xipavidov tod omtod, &s dyow “Edopos év 
Sevtépw epi Etpnudtov, pacxwy cai Dirdo£evov 
Tov Kv@nprov repli ta bpota éorrovéaxévat. 


Diog. Laert. 4. 6. 11 [7r. A prea tdaou |: 7 pos 
*ANeEiveidy? TWA SLANEKTLKOY, [L1) Suvdpevov Kar 
agiav Tov’ AreEivou Te dinyjoacOat, To Drrokeve 


1 Cas: mss ’Adegtvor 





1 ic, we are not to suppose that P. wrote the word ofux¢e 
‘Go hang !’ * the point turns on the double meaning of 


amréAAuu to destroy and to lose 
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makes here.—His words ‘Bade him go hang with 
the utmost outspokenness ’ are to be explained thus: 
such a denial is as though he said to him, ‘Go 
hang!’? 


Plutarch Against Borrowing: Why give such in- 
stances when the lyrie poet Philoxenus, having been 
assigned a farm in a Sicilian colony with plenty to 
live on and an excellent house, exclaimed when he 
pO nee luxury, soft living, and want of refinement 

to be general in that country, ‘Such things shall 
not bes my fate; I'll leave hein to theirs,’2 and so 
handed over the farm to another man and left the 
district. 


Lucian On Not Believing Slander too Readily: 
Sometimes, however, the hearer. himself provides 
the opportunity for the slander, and the ill-disposed 
succeed by accommodating themselves to his 
temperament .. . If he be poetically inclined and 
prides himself upon it they exclaim, ‘By Zeus, 
Philoxenus did scoff at your lines!—pulled them 
to pieces and said they were unmetrical and wrongly 
constructed.’ 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner: In respect of such 
sallies of wit Stratonicus became an emulator of 
the poet Simonides, if we may believe Ephorus 
in the 2nd Book of his treatise Ox Jnventions, where 
moreover he declares that Philoxenus of Cythera 
had a similar bent. 


Diogenes Laertius [on Arcesilaiis]: To a disputant 
of the school of Alexinus who was unable to give 
a proper account of some argument of his master’s, 
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7 pos Tous TArWHLaKovs mpaxOev elmrev' éxetvos 

yap Ta avtod KaKds déovras TovToUS catahaSav 

autos Tas TivOous avTav owwEeTaTNTEY elTr@r, 
“Os byeis ta éua dadbGelpete kayo Ta bwéTepa.’ 


App. Stob. FV. ii, 13. 86 [é« Trav "Apiotovi pou 
Topapiwv Kal XLwxpatous]: Dirokevos o 0 HovaLKos, 
Epo ndets Tl pddiota ovvepyet marcela, elTe 
‘ Xpovos.’ 


Ibid. Fl. Mon. 260 [ée tav Anpoxpitov, 
> re \ - , , fal s 
Encetytov, KQL ETEPWY prrocogan, TOWNTOY Kat 
pyr oper]: Dirokevos Tapyver TpoTimay TOV yovewy 
Tous ddagKarovs, OTe OF Lev yoveis Tob Civ povov 
ai b€ SuddoKarot TOD Kaas Shy alteoe yeyovacty. 

Suid. “Avtiyeveidns: Latupov OnBaios pov- 

, > ‘\ ri 7: € , 
aikos, avrawcos irokévov. obtos wvmodijpace 
Midrneloss mpOzos éypryjcato. Kal xpdxwtov év 
7) Kwpaoty mepieBaudrreTo patio éypare 

p Kapaorh mepieBiddero ipdtiov.  eyp 
beAn. 

Arist. Pol. 8. 7.1342 b maca yap Paxyeta kat 
Taca 1) Toua’TH Kivnols pddtaTa THY opydvev 
éovly €v Tols avAots, Tav & dppovayv év ols 
Dpurytoti péreot Nau Saver TadtTa TO TpéToV, otov 
; fi : a 
0 SiOvpapBos opororovpéves eivat Soxet Dovytov. 
Kal TOUTOU TOAAG TapacetyyaTa Réyovaww ot 
mepl THY ovvETW TavTny ara te Kab 6L0TL 
Diro€evos eyxetpijoas ev 7H Acpiartl Totijoae 
SiO vpapBov TOUS Mucous? aux olos T hv, GAN 
UTO TIS pucews avis éfererev eis THY Dpvyott 
THY TpogiKovaay apLoviay TAXtW. 


1 Schneider: mss uvous 
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he told the story of Philoxenus and the brickmakers. 
One day Philoxenus found the brickmakers singing 
a song of his own badly, and immediately trampled 
the bricks they were making underfoot, exclaiming, 
“As you destroy things of mine, I destroy things of 
yours.’ 


Appendix to Stobaeus Anthology [from the Tracts 
of Aristonymus and from Socrates}: The musician 
Philoxenus, when asked what was the chief aid to 
education, replied ‘ Time.’ 


The Same [from the works of Democritus, Epic- 
tetus, and other philosophers. poets and orators]: 
Philoxenus advised us to honour our teachers more 
than our parents, because our parents cause us to 
live but our teachers to live well. 


Suidas Levicon: Antigeneides :—Son of Satyrus; 
of Thebes; a musician; Philoxenus’ singer to the 
flute. He was the first to wear Milesian shoes; 
and in the Reveller he wore a yellow cloak. He 
wrote lyric poems.! 


Aristotle Politics: All revelry and all similar 
forms of excitement belong, of all instruments, to 
the flute, and receive their proper expression, of 
all the ‘modes,’ in the Phrygian. Thus the 
Dithyramb appears to be admitted on all hands 
to be a Phrygian form; and of this many proofs 
are offered by competent authorities, notably 
Philoxenus’ failure to compose his Dithyramb The 
Mysians in the Dorian mode; for he was driven 
by the nature of the case to fall back on the 
appropriate mode, the Phrygian. 


1 or wrote melodies ? 
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Ath. 8.3414 [77. dodhayar]: cat’ Avdponvédns 
8 6 Kufienvos fwypados bidexydus ov, as iotopel 
IlorXéuwr, emi tocobirov H\Oev HévTrabelas ws Kal 


TOUS 


Tept Thy LKvAAav tyO0s Kata orrovdny 


ypdwbat. epi dé Dirokévov tod KvOnpiov bi0v- 
papBorood Mayor o capmdiorotos Tade ypader: 


ao 


10 


‘TrepBorj Aéyouee Tov Diro£evov 

Tov SiG vpaduBev Tov ToinTHy yeyovevat 

owodhayov. eita TovAUTOOA THY aD SvEtD 

€v Tais Lupaxovoass ToT avTov ayopacat 

Kal oxevacavTa kataparyely dhov ayedov 

Ty THs Kehar}s. adovTa 8 imo dvoTrevrias 

Kaxos opodpa oyeiv eita & latpod Tivos 

T pos avTov el eXPovT0s, 0s pavros Tavu 

ope pepopevor avtov efrevt * EY rh gol 

aVvOlKOVOUNTOV eal, evar iBov 7 TAY, 

Dro fev’ : arobavi yep dpas. eSbopns * — 

KAKELVOS eime ‘ Tédos € éyee TA TavTA pol, 

latpé, pyot, ‘kal dedioxntat Taras 

tous &:OupduBous cuv Ocois KaTadtpTave 

nvopwévous Kal Tavtas éoTehavapévous 

ots avaTtiOnus rats éuavtod avvTpopors 

Movcats, “Adpoditny kat Atovucov éritpo- 
Tous. 

Tavd’ ai Crab jar Siacapobor. ANN’ érret 

0 Tepo@éou Ndpov oxonrd few ovK €G 

oun THs } Nvofns, Nope 6é mopO pis’ 1 avaBod, 

Karel 6é Hoipa VUXLOS, HS Avelv Xpewr, 

td 
iv’ Exo ATOT EXO mavra TapauTod KATO 
TOU TOUVAUTFOOOS [LOL TO KATAAOLTOV ATOOOTE. 


1 Cas: mss mopéudy 
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Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [on gourmets] 
According to Polemon, the painter Androcydes of 
Cyzicus, who was a lover of fish, carried his luxury 
to such a pitch as to depict the fish swimming 
around his Seylla with the mest careful accuracy. 
The love of fish shown by Philoxenus of Cythera! 
the dithyramb-writer, is ; thus described by the comic 
poet Machon : 


Philoxenus, maker of dithyrambs, 

Was, so men say, a mighty epicure. 

He bought at Syracuse a cuttle-fish 

Two cubits long, which, duly dressed for table, 

He ate, save for the headpiece, well-nigh whole ; ; 

Seized with an indigestion he fell sick ; 

The doctor caine, saw he was in sad case, 

And cried, ‘If your estate needs ordering, 

Order it quickly ; at an hour past noon 

You'll die.’ “All's done.’ says he, ‘all's long been 
done. 

My dithyrambs, praise to Heaven, I bequeath 

Full- -grown Rand wreathéd ;2 them I do entrust 3 

To the Muses, my milk-sisters, to be wards 

Of Aphrodite and Dionysus ; such 

Is my last will and teste ament, But now 

Since Charon from Timotheiis’ Niobé 

Suffers me not to fatty, but shouts ‘Come, 

The ferry waits!” 4 and dark imperious Fate 

Calls me—O, that [ may trot off, my friends, 

With all I have, give me my cuttle- -ends!’ 


1 there is confusion between the P.’s here and prob. also 
in Machon, who flourished at Alexandria 300-260 B.c. 
? double meaning, ‘prize-winners’ and ‘entitled to dine as 
ephebi,’ i.e. over 18, cf. Anacr. 45 3 with secondary 
meaning ‘dedicate’ 4 Uit, has room 
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Kav aro 6é péper Oyai: 


Dirokevas 700’, ws Aéyoue’, 0 Ku@n)pt0s 

mb§aro Tpiay aXely Tov Napuyya mixer, 
‘Orws kataTive “pyar b7L wACioT TOV x povov 

Kat wave dua pot Ta Bpwpad’ Hdoviy roth. 


X / , \ * a, > X Me: 
kat Acoyévns 6€ 6 KUwY wpov TodUToda KaTa- 
dayav énideuéevns av7@ tis yaotpos aéare. 


mepi d€ TOU Dirokévov Kai 0 Tapwdos Lwratpos 
Aéyou hyat' 


dvocais yap év péoarou ixOvov dopats 
HoTat Tov Aitvns és pécov NevoowY TKOTOD. 


Polyb. 4. 20.8 tadra yap maciv éote yvoptpa 
Kal cvv7n, dvore oXedov mapa Hovos “Apxact 
Tpatov MeV Ob maides € €x yyTiov aoew edifovrar 
Kara vOHOUS TOUS Spvous Kal matavas ois éxaorou 
KaTa Ta TaTpLa TOUS ETLYwploUS Tpwas Kal eodrs 
Upvoocr peta b€ tadta tovs Didrokévov xal 
Ks if , Fi A , 
Tepoteou vopous pavOavortes TOAAH puroriuia 
yopevovat kat éviavtov toils Atavuctaxois atrn- 
Tais év Tois Oeatpots, o1 wey Taides TOUS TaLdLKOUS 
ayavas ot be veavioKot Tous TOV dvopav eyo- 
pevous: spats ye pay Kal Tap édov TOV Biov 
Tas Ovarywyas* Tas év Tals owwovalats ovx ovTH 
TolwouvTar 1a THY eTELoaKTOV aKpoaudTav ws bv 
avTov ava pmépos abety ANANAOLS TPOTTATTOVTES. 


Ath. 14.643d radta cai o Ku@npctos BtrAo£evos: 


A > a + J a > fol “ a tf 
ov érnrawoy Avtipavns év To TpttaywrtoTH dyot: 


} Schweigh: mss aywyds 
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And in another part he says: 


Philoxenus, they say, he of Cythera 

Wished that his throat had been three cubits 
long, 

To make his drinking last as long ’s could be 

And all his victuals give him equal joy. 


And Diogenes the Cynic died of an over-loaded 
stomach! from eating a cuttle-fish raw. Of 
Philoxenus Sopater the parodist writes as follows : 


For in between two feasts of fish he sits 
And gazes straight into the side of Etna.? 


Polybius Histories: It is a matter of common 
knowledge that the Arcadian system is almost 
unique. In Arcadia the children are by law taught 
first to sing the hymns and paeans with which each 
community according to its custom honours the 
heroes and Gods. Later they learn the *nomes’ 
of Philoxenus and Timotheus and dance them in 
keen competition every year for the Dionysiac flute- 
players in the theatres, the boys competing in the 
children’s contests and the young men in what are 
called the men’s contests. Nay, in like manner at 
all times when they dine together they rather call 
upon each member of the company for his song than 
employ professional musicians to entertain them. 

Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner: So far Philoxenus 
of Cythera,? whom Antiphanes? in his Third Actor 


1 or of a gastric upset ? cf. Diog. Laert. 6. 2. 76 aLe. 
sits doing nothing till it is time for the next meal 
3 this description of the poet is prob. correct for what 
follows but not for the Banquet which precedes te. 407- 
333 B.C. 
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TONY Y €CTL TUYTWY TOV TOLNTa@V OLahopos 
6 Dirokevos. mrpaeticta pév yap dvopacey 
(dtorae Kal Kawotot ypyTat TavTayod: 
émeita Ta péAyn peTaBorals Kal YpOpact 
5 ws ev Kexpatat. Oeos év dvOpwaTrotoiy Hv 
exetvos Elows THY GANBAS ovoLKHY: 
ol viv O€ KIGoOTNEKTA KAL KPNVaia Kab 
avOecimoTatTa pédea per€ols OvOo“acW 
Tovodaw éuTAréxovTes GANOTPLa MEAN. 


®IAOZENOT TOT KTOHPIOT 
AIOTPAMBON 


1-ll) KixAww 7) Taddrea ? 


Ath. 1.6e awias 5€ pnow O71 biAdEEvos 6 KuOhpios months, 
mepimabis y trois ios, Semmvay mote mapa Atovvaia, ws eldev 
éxelvm uty peyadny TpiyAay mapatebcicay éauT@ Se ptxpay, 
avaraByy abtiy eis Tas xelpas mpos TY ods mpoonveyKEe. TUIO- 
uévov b@ TOD Atovuciou Tivos Evexev ToUTO motel, eiwev 6 DirddzEvos 
bri ypadwy thy Todateiay Babrord tia wap’ éxelyns TAY KaTa 
Nypéa rudécbar Thy d€ hpwrauévny amonexpicOat ddTt vewrépa 
Groin bb wh wapakodovbeiy: Thy b& TH Atovvcig maparedeioav 
mpesBurépay ovoay elddvar mdvra capas & Bovdrerat mabey. Toy 
oby Avovucioy yeAaoavTa arogTEthal UTS Thy TpiyAav Thy Tapa- 

7 sa “i anes paseren i 
Kemevny aiT@. cuvepédve B& TE Pirokévm Hoews 6 Arovdoios. 
SU AA e LD Late eer ai > Pan , : 
émel O& Thy epwuevnv Tordteav epwoddy diapbeipwr, eis tas 

, > r > > a Ly oe : y 
Aatouias éveBAT On ev ais moray toy KukAwra ouvednne Tov 
MiOov eis To mepl airiy yevduevoy méOos, Tov pey Atovdctoy 
Kirdwra troctncduevos, thy 8 abAnrpida <Taddreav> Padd- 
Teiay, éavtiy 8 “Odvocéa. 


1 Grot: mss xowotct: Cas. kod xowoio, perh. rightly 
2 cf. Arist. Poet. 2 (Timoth. 10) 
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praises as follows: ‘The poet Philoxenus stands in a 
class by himself. In the first place he uses new 
words of his own everywhere. Secondly, how well 
he mingles his musie with changes of time and key! 
He was a God among men; for he knew what true 
music is. As for the poets of to-day, setting other 
men’s tunes to their miserable words they write 
ivy-wreathed, fountain-clear, tlower-hovering, but 
miserable, stuff.’ 


See also Plut. Alex. § (above, p. 272), Ael. NA. 
2.11, Tz. ap. Cram. 4.0. 3, 334, Sch. Theocr. 4. 31, 


Paus. 1. 2. 3. 
# 


THE DITHYRAMBS OF PHILOXENUS OF 
CYTHERA 
1-11 Cycrors ok GataTea 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner: According to Phaenias, the 
poet Philoxenus of Cythera, wholoveda good dinner, supping 
one day with Dionysius and observing that the prince was 
served with a large mullet and himself with a small one, 
took his mullet up and put it to his ear. When Dionysius 
asked why he did so, he replied that being engaged ou his 
Galatea he wanted his fish to give him news of Nereus’ 
country, and that she had answered ‘I have been caught too 
young to understand it; Dionysius’ mullet is older and can 
give you all information,’ Whereupon the prince burst out 
laughing and sent him his own fish. It seems that Philoxenns 
was one of Dionysius’ favourite bottle-companions, and when 
he was caught one day in the arms of his patrou’s mistress 
Galatea, he was committed to the stone-quarry. And it was 
there that he composed the Cyclops story to fit to his own 
history, modelling his Cyclops on Dionysius, his nymph 
Galatea on Galatea the flute-player, and Odysseus on himself. 
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Ael. 1H. 12. 44 af év SixeAtz AcOorouia: wept Tas *Emimodas 
hoav, atadiov wiKos, Tb ebpos Bio mA per. Roav Be ev adrats 
Tov xpdvou TogotToy biarpl~avres KyOpumo: &s Kal yeyaunKéevat 
éxel Kal maidoTorjoa:. Kal Ties Tov maldwy exeivar undexrdmoTE 
moAw iBdvtes, ote és Supaxotcas FAOov xal eldov trmovs 
imeCevyucvous Kal Boats éAavvoudvous, Epevyov Bodvres: Td 3¢€ 
KdAdotoy Tay exer onnraiay émavupov iv bidogevou Tob ToinTow, 
ev @ gact b: az pi8wy tov KixAena cipydaaro Tey EavTovU pedAav 
7d KaAALOTOV, Tap’ odseyv Oéuevos Thy é€x Atovuatov tinwplay Kad 
Katadikny, AA’ év altTh TH cvudopG movoovpyar.t 


Hermesian. ap. Ath. 13. 598 ¢ [xardAoyos épwtikav] kvdpa 
bE Toy Kubépndev, bv €BpévavTd 7’ *AOHvac? | Baxxou kal AwTod 
migTéTaTov Tauiny | Moveats maisevoay Te,® Piddzevoy, ofa 
TH axGels |? Opruyin * ravrns FAGe 51a wWrdAEws, | ywookes diovca> 
Méyay md8ov by Tadrarein® | aitots uprelors OnKad’ Sxd mpodarois.7 


Sch. Theocr. 6,1 Aodpis @not da thy ebBoolay tev Opeupa- 
Tw Kal Tov yadaxtos morduTAnGeay Toy TloAvpnuoy iSpicacbat 
fepoy mapa Ti Atryn Tadateias: Pirdgevoy be Toy Kudipioy, ém- 
Snungavra Kal uy 3uvduevoy émvojoa Thy aitiav, dvarAdoal ws 
itt MoAdgnuos %pa THs Tadaredas. 


Did. ad Dem. Phil. xi Berl. Klass. texte i. p. 59 Toy ev 
éx Maxedovias 6 Sppduevor ottws elva pidonivduvov, bot? imp Tov 
weil ToHoat Thy apxnv karareTpaa Gat way Td cpa Tois Toh|e- 
ulors paxduevor'—. . mept wev yap thy Medavns troAtopxlay Tov 
Setiby obOaruoy éfexorn pak ia mAnyels, vy @ TH pnXavapara 
. + €pewpa... Ta wiv yap mepl Tov abAnray buodroyerTa: cal 
mapx Mapava, Sid: cuvTedobyTs povoikols a&yavas adr@ pucpoy 
émavw Tis cuupopas Kava datuova curéBn Toy KikAwma mavras 
avafioa, "Av riyeveliny uev toy birotévov, Xpvadyovoy Se roy 
Ernotxopov, Tidbeov Se rv Oividdov. 


1 mss add 6 $:Adtevos 2 oy e@p. Herm: mss dveOp.: 
7 ?AQ. E: mss tiOjvar 8 Mo’cais Schn: mss -oa: 
maisevody te Kaib: mss -@éyTa *Couat: mss dpuyi 
5 Dalecamp-Ruhnk : mss -xee kal obcav § Weston: mss 
-ns 7 Hi: mss mpdyovos 





1 Colophon? on his way to Ephesus where he died? 
2 the sea-nymph G. according to some versions of her story 
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Aelian Miscellanies: The Sicilian stone-quarries were 
situated near Epipolae, and measured two hundred yards 
by sixty. Some of the prisoners they contained had been 
there so long that they had married and got children within 
them, and among these were not a few who having never set 
eyes on a town were so amazed when they went into Syracuse 
and saw teams of horses driven by shouting drivers that they 
fled shrieking away. The best of the caves in the quarries 
was known as that of the poet Philoxenus, being the quarters 
in which he snapped his fingers at the punishment meted out 
to him by Dionysius, and so effectively courted the Muse in 
the midst of his sufferings as to compose in that prison his 
finest lyric poem The Cyclops. 


Hermesianax ZLeontium [from a catalogue of love-affairs]: 
And the man from Cythera, whom Athens nursed and bred 
to be the Muses’ most loyal steward of Bacchus and the dute, 
to wit Philoxenus, well thou knowest, Leontium, what was 
the wound he suffered at Ortygia ere he passed through this 
city,! for thou wottest of the great love wherewith Galatea 
inspired e’en her sheep-attendants.? 


Scholiast on Theocritus: According to Duris, Polyphemnus 
built a temple to Galatea on the side of Etna because of the 
excellent pasturage and the abundant supply of milk, but 
Philoxenus of Cythera, living there and so being unable to 
give a fictitions reason like that, made Polyphemus the 
lover of Galatea. 


Didymus on Demosthenes: ‘The man who came from 
Macedonia was so willing to take risks that in his desire to 
extend his rule he became maimed for life in battle against 
his enemies’:—. . It was at the siege of Methoné that 
Philip lost his right eye by an arrow while he was inspecting 
the siege-engines... he story of the fluteplayer is 
accepted, among other historians, by Marsyas, It seems 
that at a musical competition held by Philip a short time 
before the loss of his eye, all the competing fluteplayers, by 
a strange coincidence, performed the Cyclops, Antigeneides 
that of Philoxenus, Chrysogonus that of Stesichorus, and 
Timotheus that of Oeniades, 





was a shepherdess ; the sheep of this G. were the courtiers, 
including P., of her royal lover Dionysius (see above) 
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Ath. 15,692d  éwel 8 évrat€a tov Adyou éopuer, 
XupBarodpai te wérXos duty eis "Epwra, 


Kara Toy KvOhpioy rointhy. 


3, 4 


Ar. Plut. 290 KAPION. Kal why éye BovAnooua: Opertaverd 
toy Kukdwra | Hipovuevos kal roiv modoiy &5) mapevoadrctuy | 
buds Byew. | GAA’ ela réxea Sapir’ eravaBodvres | BAnxépevot TE 
mpoBariwy | aiyay te KivaBpavtwy pérdn | emeo@ areywAnuevor 
tpayo & axparieiade. 


Sch. ad loc. (a’) Opzrtavedd toy KixAwma: ... toiro be ek 
KikAwmos bidokévou éori memoinke yap ovTos tov KixAwna 
KibapiCovTa . . . Biagdpe: de birdtevoy toy tparyixdy, bs elonyaye 
KiOapiCovTa tov TloAug nuov. 7d dé 


Opertavenro 
mo.dy weros Kal KpovuaTidv eore Td bE 
’ ~ 
avn’ ela téxea Oapiv’ éravaBodvrtes 


ex Tov KukAwmos didogevou eort. bid dgevov Tov 5.Bupay Borordy 
Biacvper, os &ypave Tov & epwra tov KixdAwmos Tov ém 1h Tadateia: 
elta KiOdpas NOV Mipobuevos ev 7) Tuy ypaupart, tovrd onc 7) 
Pua Operravead. éxet yap eiod-yer Toy KixAwma Kidapi{ovra Kat 
épeOiCovra thy Tadatev.—(8') 6 dirdtevos 6 5:OupayBoroids év 
ZimeAla qv mapa Atorvolw. A€eyovor S€ ors more Tadareia tiv) 
marAakid: Atorvatov meoceBadre Kal padav A-ovicws éapirev 
aitiy eis Aatouiav. guyay Se éxetOev HAVev eis Ta tpn TdY 
Kvénpwv nal éxet Spaua riv Tadarelay éeroinaey, év ¢ elonveyxe 
tov KuxAwra épavta tis Tadarelas, toitTo d¢ aivitréuevos eis 
Avovictov: axeixace yap aitoy TG Kuxawm, érel nal airds 6 
Alovicios obx wkvddpxer. 


1 cof, 6. 271 b, Paroem. Gr. 2. 453, Plat. Symp, 185, Dion. 
Hal. Comp, 1. 6 2 cf. Suid. Operzavead, Ael. V.H. 12. 44 
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91 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner: Now that our conversation 
has reached this point, 


A song will I contribute to my love of you, 


in the words of the poet of Cythera. 


3, 42 


Aristophanes Plutus: Carton: Yes, Vl lead you with 
the Cyclops’ ting-a-ling and a criss-cross swing of the legs 
like this. Come up, my little ones, come, with cries multi- 
tudinous, chanting the bleats of sheep and malodorous goats, 
all rampant and gay, and you shall break your fast like 
he- goats. 


Scholiast on the passage : (1) ‘ The Cyclops’ ting-a-ling:.. .’ 
this comes from the Cyclops of Philoxenus, who makes the 
Cyclops play the lyre. . . He is parodying Philoxenus the 
tragedy-writer, who introduced Polyphemus playing the lyre, 
The word 


ting-a-ling 


is a sort of musical phrase and is instrumental rather than 
vocal. The words 


Come up, my little ones, come, with cries multi- 
tudinous 


are from the Cyclops of Philoxenus. VPhiloxenus is parodied, 
the dithyramb-writer who wrote about the love of the 
Cyclops for Galatea; and he imitates the sound of the 
lyre in his book with the word @petraveAd or ting-a-ling. 
For he introduces the Cyclops playing the lyre in order to 
win Galatea’s affection.—(2) Philoxenus the dithyramb- 
writer was with Dionysius in Sicily. It is said that he once 
seduced a woman called Galatea who was Dionysius’ mistress, 
and when he learnt of it Dionysius consigned him to the 
stone-quarry. Escaping thence he retired to the highlands 
of Cythera and there composed a drama called Galatea, in 
which he made the Cyclops Galatea’s lover, thus hinting at 
Dionysius, whom he likened to the Cyclops, because Dionysius’ 
sight, like his, was not of the best. 
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5 


Ar. Plut. 296 XOPOS. jueis 8é y ab Cnrhooper Operraverd 
tov Kuxdwma , BAnX@uevol, ve TovTovl mvavTa KaTadaBortes | 


* ” , f $. x 
mipav éxyovta Nayava 7 aypia Spocepa 


hes £ t - La WA x i 
kpaimadavra | jyoumevov tots mpoBarioss, | eikq 5€ katadapbdvTa 
mov | wéyav AaBdrres jupevov oonkicxoy éxTuPrABoat. 


Sch. ad loc. mhpav Exovta: (a’) bidokevov eot) mapnypevoy 
kal tovTo To pytov ... (B') evravOa 6 months maryviwdds 
emipepet TA TOU Pirokévou eimovTos mhpay Bacralew Toy KukAwra 
kal Adxava éo@iev. oftw yap mwemoinne Thy Tod KvKAwrTos 
irokpitiy eis Thy oKnviy cicayduevoy. euvhobn dE THS TUPAWTEWS, 
ws otons ev TH mommuatt.. . 


6 


Sch. Theocr. 11. 1... wal @iAdtevos Tov KuxAwra mower 
mapauv0ovuevov éeavtoy él Te THS Tadarelas pwr cal évTedad- 
uevov Tots OeAdiow bras amayyelAwoiv a’th, Sti Tals Movoas 
tov Epwra axeirat. 


Plut. Q. Conv. 1.5 e€nretro mapa Sorclw Emo Kal thy 
Kuxdwra 


povaals evpavors (acbar 


gna) tov épwra didrdtevos. 


Diogen, 7. 82 
mip émt dadov ér@ov 


i a” 4 ’ > a , © ¥ 
emi THY TAXEWS Yivouevav’ ard TOD KUxAwmos 7) weTapopi. 


8 


Ath, 13. S564¢ [r. %pwros]- 6 8€ Tod Ku@npiov birotévou 
Kundwy), épav tis Tadarelas nal émavav adris 7b KdAAoS, 
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Aristophanes Plutus (continue?); CuHorvus: But bleating 
the Cyclops’ ting-a-ling, we will tind you, my friend. keeping 
your sheep all dirty and drunken 


with a scrip full of dewy wild potherbs, 
and when you've just dropped off to sleep we'll take a great 
burning skewer and try to put your eyes out. 


Scholiast on the passage: ‘With a scrip’:—(1 This phrase 
also comes from Philoxenus; (2) here the poet playfully 
attacks Philoxenus’ poem where he makes the Cyclops carry 
a scrip or wallet and eat potherbs. For that is how he 
dresses the man who acts the Cyclops. And Aristophanes 
mentions the blinding, because it is found in the work of 
Philoxenus . . . 


6 


Scholiast on Theocritus: And Philoxenus makes the 
Cyclops console himself for his love of Galatea and order the 
dolphins to take word to her that he is assuaging the pain of 
love with the Muses. 


Plutarch Dinner-table Problems: Sossius was asked in what 
passage Philoxenus says that the Cyclops 


tries to heal with the tuneful Muses 


the pains of love.? 


Diogenian Proverbs : 
the wood took fire ; 


a saying used of things that take place rapidly; the 
metaphor comes from the Cyclops. 


82 
Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [on love]: The Cyclops of 
Philoxenus of Cythera, in love with Galatea and praising 
1 cf. Philod. Maus. 80. 15. 9K 2 cf. Eust. 1558. 15 
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mpomavTevduevos Thy TUPAWOW MavTA UaAAOY A’THS emaivel } TAY 
SpbaApaY uynmoveter, A€ywr Bde 
@ KANXKUT port we 
, ’ 
xpvaeoBoatpuye Vadareta 
re a] f 1 EB , 
Yapitopwvre, Paros POTWY 


9 
Zenob, 5, 45 


Lia aed td f a 
ot pw’ 0 datwwv tépate cvyKxabetpeer: 
én) TeV dueavacxerovvTwy éni tint Sua XeEpet mpd-ymart A€yerau 4 
mapoimia. Kvkrwp ydp éort Spaua birokévov Tot roinrov, évg 6 


’Oduaceds nepitxebels TE TOD KUKAwTOS oTNAGin A€yer “Olw’ KTA. 


10 
Suid, 
evucas: avtiven' 

TovTo mapa Pirokévw 6 KixdawW Aé€yer mpds Toy ’Odvacea. are- 
Béxovt0® yap Td ‘evOa Se mip Knavtes Ebvgauev’ (Od. 9. 231) 
rapz TH month eipnadat emi Tay apvay, ovx) Se Td emeOuurdaoauer® 
voeia ba. 

Sch. 72.9. 219 i SiaAH Sr Cioat od cHdkar, ds 6 Tipdbeos 
bréAaBev nal idrdtevos, dmolws Th nuetépa ouvnbelg, GAAG 
Ovuiaoat, Kal Ort OunAas Tas emiOvouevas amapxas. 


11 


Synes. Ep. 121 *Avagraci: ‘Obvacebs erei0e TloAvnuoy 
Siageivar avtdoy éx Too omndatou- ‘Téns yap elms Kad eis Kaipov 


i Eust. omits Tad. (so Wil.) O6daos B: mss kddAdos 
2 mss amexdéxovrat 3 B-E: mss dredicauev 





1 cf, Diogen. 7. 19, Apostol. 12, 52, Ars, 379 2 ref. to 
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her beauty, foresees his blinding and takes great care to 
praise her for everything except her eyes, thus : 

O Galatea of the lovely face, of the golden hair, 
of the delightful voice, scion of the Loves 


gl 
Zenobius Proverbs : 
With what a portent hath Heaven imprisoned 
me !? 


The proverb is used of those who are much perturbed at 
some unpleasant event. The Cyclops is a drama of the poet 
Philoxenus in which these words are used by Odysseus when 
he is shut into the Cyclops’ cave. 


103 
Snidas Lexicon : 


You sacrificed others; you shall be sacrificed 
yourself. 


This is said by the Cyclops to Odysseus in Philoxenus. 
It seems that they tock Homer’s words ‘then we kindled 
fire and sacrificed’ to be said of the lambs and not to mean 
merely ‘to offer firstlings.’ 

Scholiast on the Zliad: The mark is because @dca: ‘to 
sacrifice’ is not o@ata ‘to immolate’ as Timotheus and 
Philoxenus took it in our present usual sense, but ‘to make 
offering’ simply, and because by @umdaf are meant the 
offered firstlings. 


114 
Synesius Letters 12]: To Anastasius : Odysseus was trying 
to persuade Polyphemus to let him out of the cave—‘ For a 


the size of the stone at the mouth of the cave 3 cf. Paroem. 
Gr. App. 2. 10, Zon. 625 4 it is thought likely that this 
letter is based ultimately on Philoxenus’ Cyclops 
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ky got mapeiny ovK evTvxovrT: Ta els ThY BaddrTioy ~pwra: GAN 
eyd Tot Kat emwdas olda kal katadéepuous Kal epwrikads KaTavayKas, 
als ob eixds avtioxety ode mpbs Bpaxd riy Taddreway. ydvov 
bréctn& ob tiv Ovpay amroxivijoa (uardoy bE Toy bupedy TovTOV- 
éuol pev yap Kal d&kpwrnpioy elvar palverat), eyw de emavtitw oar 
OatTov H Adyos Thy maida Katepyacduevos: Tl Adyw KaTEpyacd- 
wevos; avthy exelyny atopave got dSevpo moAdais W ki yevouevny 
ayéyiuov Kat bejoetal cov Kal avtiBodnoe ob 8° axni Kal 
Kavepaveron. arap peTadd ué tt Kal Towttoy eépate, uh TeV 
KewBieey é ypacos anons yevaras xépn Tpupern Kal Aovouevn THs 
Tymepas moAAaKiss KaAby obv ei marta elbernoas, exxophoeids TE 
kal éxmAuvels ral evOupiaceras 7d Beudrioy" ti Se xdAAtovy, ef Kal 
orepdvous Tapackevagaio KITTOD TE Kal piAanos, ofs oautéy Te Kat 
Ta Taina avadhoato GAAG TI SiatpiPers ; obK eyxeipeis Hon TH 
Gbpa i pos ovy taita 6 TloAupyuos eendyxage re baov ed0raTo 
Beyiorov kal 7@ xelpe expdrnoe kal 6 Bey ’Odvaceds Seto adrdy 
bm) xapuorns ov exew Ort avrg xphoato KatedAnicavta TaY 
madikayv mepiecerbat. 6 be brovyeverdoas airdy, Ee} br,’ eon, 
‘Bpiniraroy av Opdmcoy Zorxas elvar Kat eykararerpipnevoy ev 
Tpdypao &AAO pevros Ti molxidAe’ evOevde yep obK amodpaceis.” 
5 pev ody "Odvacers (A8ixeiro yep ovtws) Eued rcv Epa Tis 
mavovpylas ovnoceta. ae S€, KikAwna pey byra TH ToAMT. 
Elavgoy be rots eyxe:pnuact, Sinn weTHAGe kad vduwos Kaberpier,! 
Sv wh mote od katayeAacetas, el de det mavtws Smepéxew Te TAY 
véuev, GAAG wh Syaye elnvy 5 mapadrtdwy aitods nal ras Odpas 
Katappnyvus Tov émi Trois degpxetars olkjuatos. .. . 


12 Stpos (!) 


Hesych. pecadyeves: “Apiotopavns pnott ‘weoavxévas véxvas 
aoxovs.’* dia tov w® ypartéoy pecatxeves Ste péov adbyéva 
aaxov meer & mepteBddAovto oyxowlov. mapwdet* Se 7a ev 
irokevov Sdpy.® evior E Gia tov 6 ypahovar Secabyeves Kat 
CBucavxeves»® ol Karas. 


Peto f7r9 2 Dobr: ms dedrous 3 Dobr: ms ¢ 
* Dobr.-B: ms aitod meer wmapeBadrdrovto To ox. Tpaywdet 


5 B sugy. Satipy 6 B, cf. Poll. 2, 136, Xenarch. ap. Ath. 
2. 63 £, 
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wizard am I, who may prove a welcome aid to thee in thy so 
unsuccessful sea love-making. I know incantations and 
binding charms and philtres which Galatea can hardly 
withstand even for a little while. Only do thou engage to 
move the door aside—or rather this doorstone, which seemeth 
to mea very promontory—and I will subdue the maid and 
rejoin thee quicker than the saying of it. Subdue? nay, I 
will show thee herself lured hither by many a charm; and 
she shall be thy suppliant, and thou shalt play coy dissembler. 
Yet this much giveth me thought, lest the smell of the goat 
in the fleeces disturb a maid that lives softly and washeth 
herself many times a day. It were well then that thou 
shouldst both put all in order and sweep and wash and 
fumigate thy chamber, and better still if thou preparedst 
crowns of ivy and woodbine to crown thyself and thy love 
withal. O why tarriest thou? puttest thou not thy hand 
een now tothe door?’ Atthis Polyphemus burst out laugh- 
ing his very loudest and clapped his hands together; and 
Odysseus thought he was in transports of joy at the expecta- 
tion that his love should be his. But Polyphemus only 
chucked him under the chin and said ‘Noman, thou seem'st 
to be a mighty shrewd manikin and well versed in the affairs 
of life ; but now thou must fain broider thee a different robe, 
for from this place thou shalt not escape.’ Odysseus, who 
was truly being wronged, was in the event, we know, to get 
the advantage in knavery. But you, who are a Cyclops in 
strength and a Sisyphus in attempt, are caught by Justice 
and held fast by Law, both of which you perhaps despise. 
Yet if you must overcome the laws altogether, I only hope I 
may not be the one to undo them and break down the door 
of the prisoner’s hold .. . 


12} Tue Syrian (?) 

Hesychius Glossary: weradxeves ‘Mid-necked’ :—Aristo- 
phanes says ‘wineskins, those mid-necked corpses.’ It is to 
be written so with the letter u, weoadyeves, because the cord 
tied round it squeezes the neck of the wineskin in the middle. 
He is parodying the phrases of Philoxenus in the Syrian. 
Some authorities, however, write it with the 8, decavyeres 
‘tie-necked’ and also <in the form Bucabyeres ‘bung- 
necked’>, but incorrectly. 

1 cf. BM. 258, 29 
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13? ‘Ypévatos 


Ath. 1.5e [m. dyopayias}: 7a 8 aira xa) wept rot KuOnplov 
Sirokévov istopovc: . . KAréapxos 8€ nat birdtevov mpodovd- 
Mevoy év 1H marpid: Kal BAAais ToAETI wEptepxer9at Tas oikias 
&xodoubovyTwy aire maidwy gepdyr wy EAatov olvov ydpov bios Kat 
&AAa Hdvopara emevra cioidvra eis Tas adAorpias oiklas Ta 
époueva Tois GAAos apTvew euSdrrovra ay éorl xpela, Kae 
obtws eis EauToy KipartTa eiwxetcbat. ovToS Eis “Epegor Kata- 
TAcvoas ebpay Thy dWondAida Kéevny émvOero thy aitiav: Kal 
pabay ot. wav els yduovs curvnydpacta: Aovoduevos raphy 

‘ , 5 . ie ¥ Fiat 
&xAnros as Tov vuudior, Kal uweta 7d Seimvoy Goas buévasov ob 
1 Opxn 

, nw ld 
Taye, Gedy NauTpotate 


maytas éluxayeynoer: fv Be SOvpauBorods. Kal 6 vdugios 
“dirdéeve’? elwe, ‘wal atipioy wde Sermvhoes: Kal 6 bidrdtevos 
“Ay ior’ py Sun mwAR tis.” 


14 
Thid. 2. 35d [x. ofvov] 6 3€ KuOnpios biddkevos Ayer 


A , + #- 
eupeiTas olvos Tappwvos 


15 


Antig. Car, Hist. Mir. 127 of AeAgol 8& Aéyouow bri ev 7G 
Napyda ry KaTa Tivas xpdvous TO KwpvKiov palver bat xpuaoedés. 
Bib Kal roy birdtevoy ovdels dy elxovoAoyely etxos A€yove” obTws 


> NX X %. a 
avto yap 61a Tapvaccod 
, ba a v , 1 
yxpucopohov Nuudéwr eiow @arapou 


1 E: mss ypuvoopdpav N. €. Oadrduwy: Wil. xpvcopdpwr 
vuupalwy elow Padrduwy 
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13} Epitnatamy 


Athenaeus Doctors af Dinner [on gluttony]: The same 
story ® is told of Philoxenus of Cythera ... «According to 
Clearchus, whether at home or abroad Philoxenus used to 
take a bath and then visit other people’s houses accompanied 
by slaves carrying oil, wine, caviare, vinegar and other kinds 
of seasoning, dress with the required seasoning whatever was 
cooking for the owners, and then sink down exhausted and 
make a good meal on the spot. It was Philoxenus who on 
his arrival at Ephesus found the fishmonger’s empty, and 
being informed, when he asked the reason, that all the fish 
had been bought up for a wedding, took a bath and went 
uninvited to the bridegroom’s. When supper was over he 
sang—he was a dithyramb- writer—a_ wedding-song, that 
which begins 


O Marriage, most famous of Gods, 


and captivated all hearts. When the bridegroom said ‘ You 
must sup here to-morrow too, Philoxenus,’ he rejoined ‘I 
will, if the good things aren’t sold meanwhile.’ 


143 
The Same [on wine]: Compare Philoxenus of Cythera : 


fair-flowing musical wine 


15 


Antigonus of Carystus Jarreds : According to the Delphi- 
ans, at certain times the Corycian cave on Mount Parnassus 
shines like gold. And so we must not suppose Philoxenus 
to be speaking metaphorically when he says: 


They themselves over Parnassus into the gold- 
roofed chamber of the Nymphs . . . 


1 this and other lyrics of various types may have formed 
an appendix to the Jithyrambs 2 see on Philox. Eryx. 
p. 346 3 ef. Eust. 1770. 9 
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16 


Ath. 10. 446a [m. ofvov]: 6 abrés gnaw ’Avtipayns ev TH 
Tpovuatiz: ‘, .. mapadibov & éfAs euod | Tov 


t 
apKeaiyuiov 


&s pack Evpimidys. | —B. Edpimidns yap rodr’ Epacnev ;—A. 
GAAa Tis; | —B. biddtevos SnmovGev. —A, ov0ev diapeper, | & rar’ 
édeyxes mw’ vera gvdAAaBHs micas.’ 


17 


Theophr. de Ventis 38 [w. Zepvpov]: mvet 3’ eviaxod per 
XetMeptos, bOev Kal 6 months dvoa) mpoonydpevcer, éviaxud 3¢ 
hetpiws kal wadan@s, 8:0 Kal did dtevos 


abetav 


avrov memoinKke Thy WvOHY. 


18 


Plin. H.N. 37. 31 Phaethontis fulmine icti sorores luctu 
mutatas in arbores populos lacrimis electrum omnibus annis 
fundere iuxta Eridanum amnem, quem Padum vocamus, et 
electrum appellatum, quoniam sol vocitatus sit Elector, 
plurimi poetae dixere, primique, ut arbitror, Aeschylus, 
Philoxenus, Euripides, Satyrus, Nicander. 


19 


Ar. Nub. 335 STPEVIAAHS xal ZQKPATH* 3T. tad7’ ap’ 
érotouy typay Nepedav oTpemraiyhay Sdiov dpuav, | wAonduous & 
éxatoyxepara Tuga mpnuawotcas te OvéAAas, | elt’ depias, duepas, 
yaupous oiwvous depovnxers, | duBpous 0 bdarwv dpocepav NegeAay" 
elt’ Gv’ abtay Karémwov | KeaTpay Teudxn meyaray ayabay Kpéa 
7 dpvidera Kixnrav. 





1 there may be some hidden joke here besides the 
exaggeration 
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16 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [on wine]: The same 
Antiphanes says in the Muunded Soldier: ‘ . . . hand 
over to me next 


the aider of limbs 
as Euripides called it.—Z. Euripides called it that ?—al. 


Well then, who?—S. Philoxenus, of course. —l. No matter, 
my good man: you're quibbling over a single syllable.’ + 


17 


Theophrastus Oz J inds [on the Zephyr or S.W. wind]: It 
is sometimes a stormwind, hence Homer calls it dvcans or 
‘ill-blowing’ ; sometimes on the other hand it is moderate 
and mild, hence Philoxenus has spoken of its breath as 


sweet. 


18 


Pliny Natural History: After Phaethon was struck by 
lightning, his sisters were changed by their lamentations into 
poplar-trees which every year poured forth tears of amber 
on the banks of the Eridanus, a river which we call the 
Padus or Po; the amber is called clectrun. because the sun 
is called Elector or ‘Bright One.’ So have very many poets 
told us, the first of them, I believe, Aeschylus, Philoxenus, 
Euripides, Satyrus and Nicander. 


19 


Aristophanes Clouds STREPSIADES and Socrates: Str. 
Then that’s why they wrote of the ‘deadly light-shotten 
onrush of moisty clouds,’ of the ‘tresses of hundred-head 
Typhos’ and ‘storins a-pant,’ of ‘ethereal liquid ones’ and 
‘crook-taloned air-swimming birds’ and the ‘rains of the 
waters of clouds all dewy’—and for doing that they would 
guzzle on fricasséed thrushes and slices of eel ‘great and 
good.’ 
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Sch. ad loc... . Tatra b@ eis diAdzevoy Tov SidvpayBoroidy. 
Td yap 


, 
OTPETTALYNaY 


ovtoselney, mel ody cuvOéros Kal moAuTAdKOLS of 5:BupauBoro1o) 
xpavrar Adzeciv, Kata thy exelvwv CHAov Kal ablTds To1avTaLs 
xpira. Sndrot obv &vrinpus bia 7d eLeoTpaupevov Thy a&ndiav 
TouTwy év rors guvérols, 


20 'Extypaypa 
Anth. Pal. 9. 319 birokévour eis Epuot &yarua brep avednne 
TAnméreues Mupevs- 
TAnmoreuos <p’>1 0 Mupevds “Eppav adetijpiov 
épua 
‘ 5 me 
ipodpopots Ohxev mais 9 ToNvKpiten, 
dls 6€k’ avo otadiwy évaywvios’? GXXA ToveiTe 
Y 
panrGakov éx yovuTwy Oxvoyv aTwodpeEvol. 
1B 2 FE: ms -or, but 1. 3 must give a reason; évaydrios 
would naturally come to mean ‘victorious’ in a heat (as of 
wrestling), ‘still in,’ ‘not knocked out,’ and thence would 


seem to have been transferred in that sense to a § final,’ 
as here 





1 the word seenis to mean pleached, inwoven, or ‘shot,’ 
with light, but another Sch. (Suid. sz.) explains it as 
‘turning the daylight or making to disappear’ 2 if this 


THE DITHYRAMBS OF PHILOXENUS 


Scholiast on the passage: ... This is directed against 
Philoxenus the dithyramb-writer; for the word 


light-shotten ? 


is his.? The dithyrambic poets use compound and complex 
expressions, and so Aristophanes uses the same in emulation 
of them. Thus he makes clear the unpleasantness these 
authors show in their compounds owing to their disjointed- 
ness. 


20 Inscription 


Palatine Antholoay: Philoxenus on a statue of Hermes 
dedicated by Tlepolemus of Myra.* 


Tlepolemus of Myra, the son of Polycrites, set up 
this Hermes for a starting-post 4 unto the runners in 
the sacred races, because he had been victorious 
after twice ten furlongs; thrust soft sluggardry from 
your knees, ye runners, and hie you on.® 


does refer to P. of Cythera it must have come only in the 
2nd edition of the play, for he was only 12 in 423 3 the 
T. of Lycia of Paus. 5. 8. 11 (called ‘Hippocrates son of 
Thessalus’ in the Armenian version of Eusebius) is either a 
mistake or a different man ; the victory there recorded under 
256 B.c. was in a race ridden on colts 4 there is 
prob, a play on Hermes and herma ‘post’ or ‘cairn > the 
ddAcxos or long-race was sometimes as much as 24 furlongs ; 
in all but the shortest race the starting-post was also the 
turning-post 
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API@PONOZ 
Bios 


C. 1, 4.1280 Mrncipayos Mvnotatpatov Oeco- 
sios Atotivov éxopryour, Apidpav édidacker, 
Llodvyapns Kopwros edidacker. 


API®PONOS 


Tlaudy els “Yyierav 


Ath. 15. TO1f. pera radr’ Hin pedddvtav kal jay dvi- 

> = 3 ? } , \ 

orag@a: émercjAGav maides pépovtes 6 pév Tis Ovpiarhptoy 6 be 

. 2 de tod Oupiatypiov .. . Kal éx rod AiBavwrov, Tots Bevis 

mao xal mdgas evtduevos, émiomelcas Tov olvov Kal Sods Kata 7d 

véuimov 7d emixdpiov 7d Aormdy Tod axpatov TE FiSdvre exmeiy 

; rae ena ore ey v , < 

madi, toy els THY “Tyleav Tava doas tov moimbévta imd 

-Apidpovos Tod Sixvaviou révbe? 


‘Tylea, mpecRiota pakdpwr, peta ced val- 
Olt TO AEeLTrOMEvOY 
Boras, od bé por reddpev cvivotkos eins’ 
el ydp Tes 7) WAOUTOY YapLS H TeKEwY 7) 8 
5 Tas icodaipoves avOpo- 
’ n a f 
mots Baciryloos apyas 1) TOOwY 
1 gap of 9 IL in ms * stone reads (1-2) uyera Bporotor 
mp. und gov (so Max.) vew (i.e. valew), to Aorov Btov, (3) 
mpoppav Evyemy (Cuyelns or cuveins?), (4-5) 9d av&is q mA. 
yap n Tex, 78 avOis evdaimovos avOpemous, (6-8) apxas nmoppav 
Cuyins Agp. eAxecs (i.e. Epxeot 2), (9-10) nde tus and repr, 


(11) aoa reOavra: (12) pera Oa vyea (13) xap. oaos (sic) 
3 Ath. omits 
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ARIPHRON 
Lire 


Attic Inscriptions [on a stone found at Athens]: 
Mnesimachus son of Mnesistratus and Theotimus 
son of Diotimus provided the chorus, Ariphron and 
Polychares son of Comon taught it. 


ARIPHRON 


Paean To Heattu 2 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner: We were on the point of 
leaving the table when slaves entered with a censer and 
[frankincense ....... ],3 he prayed to all the Gods and 
Goddesses, poured a libation of the wine and gave what was 
left, according to the custom of the country, to the mimister- 
ing slave to finish up, sang the Paean to Health of Ariphron 
of Sicyon as follows : 


Health, eldest of Gods,* with thee may I dwell 
for the rest of my life and find thee a gracious 
house-mate. If there be any joy in wealth, or in 
children, or in that kingly rule that maketh men 


1 records a victory in the dithyramb competition; the 
‘teachers’ were the composers; the date is about 397 B.c. 
2 cf. Plut. Virt. Mor. 10, Frat, Aim. 2, Max. Tyr. 13 (7), 
Luc. Pro Lapsu 6, Themist. Or. 11. 151. c, and stone ap. 
Kaib. Epigr. 1027 (c. a.p. 200) 3 see opp. : the gap 
doubtless contained a libation-bowl, ete. and prob, musicians 
and the subject of the main verb, which apparently followed 


the citation, where there is another gap 4 or most honoured 
of Gods 
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ods Kpuptots "Ag podizas 
dpKuow Onpevomer, 
} et TLus adAXa Oedbev avOpa- 
10 Tow t tépwbes 3) TOveV 
dumvoa mépavrat, 
pera oeio, paxaip’ ‘Tris, 7é0anre 
TavTa Kal AduTeEs Napitwv odpots 
oer 5é ywpls ovtis edvdaipav Epuv.— 


1 
2 


kal domeosueros iis piroppd<vwsy « 
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ARIPHRON 


like to Gods, or in the desires we hunt with the 
secret nets of Aphrodite, or if there be any other 
delight or diversion sent of Heaven unto inan, ‘tis 
with thy aid, blessed Health, that they all do thrive 
and shine in the converse of the Graces; and 
without thee no man alive is happy.— 


and then, after bidding us a hearty good-night ... . 








1 Crus: mss Ath. oapes, api, oap, Cod. Ottobon. oapas 
2 Ath. omits 


Dp 2 


TTOATIAOT 


Marm, Par. 68 ad’ ob Worvidos XnrvpBpraves 
SeOupduSw evicnoev ’AOjivnow etn HAL... 
dpxovtos AOnynot.......] 

Diod. Sic, 14. 46 


Plat. Mus. 21 xa@onrou 6’ ei tis TH en YpHaOat 
TEKMALPOMEVOS KATAYVWOETAL TOV fl) Ypwmévwv 
dyvotav, ToAA@Y adv Tis POdvor Kal Tav viv 
KaTaytyvwoKkwy’ olov, Tov pev Awpiwveiwv Tod 
’Avtuyevideiou TpoTou KatadpovovvtTwy, émednTmep 
ov XpavrTar ate: Tov 8 'Avteyevideiwy Tod 
Awpiwveiou dca thy abtny aitiayv: Ttav b€ KOapo- 
Sdv tod Tipobeiov tpomov, syedov yap amo- 
medotiKkacw ely Te Ta KaTTUPATA Kab Els TA 
Tlodvisou voimpara. 


Ath, 8 352b [ée trav Kaddtobévovs Xtpato- 
i B) 2 oh » 
vikouv atropnvnpovevpata| Ilodvidov dé ceuvuvo- 
pévou ws évixnoe Tipodeov 0 pabytns avtod 
Dirorads ‘ Oavpalew’ bn ‘et ayvoets Ste obtost 
bev Wnpicpata Trove, Tepobeos S€ vopous.’ 


1 mss abtés 
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POLYIDUS 
Lire 


Parian Chronicle: From the time when Polyidus 
of Selymbria was victorious with the dithyramb at 
Athens a hundred and [.. . . . years, in the archon- 
ship of... .... at Athens. | 


Diodorus of Sicily : see on Telestes p. 275. 


Plutarch Ox Music: In general, if we are to argue 
ignorance of a use from its not being employed, we 
shall condemn for ignorance many artists of the 
present day,—for instance, the Doro-Ionics who 
despise the Antigenidean style, and the Antigeni- 
deans who despise the Doro-Ionic; neither school 
uses the style of the other, Similarly we shall con- 
demn for ignorance the lyre-singers who despise the 
style of Timotheus; these have practically returned ? 
to the ‘patchwork’ music and the compositions of 
Polyidus. 

Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner i ee sayings of 
Stratonicus from Callisthenes]: When  Polyidus 
boasted one day of his pupil Philotas’ defeat of 
Timotheus, Stratonicus exclaimed ‘I am surprised 
that you do not know that Philotas writes bills 
presented and Timotheus acts passed.’ 3 

1 the lost date must lie between 398 and 380 B.c. 2 in 


the time of A.’s authority, perh. Aristoxenus 3 with a 
play on yvéuo, laws or ‘nomes’ 
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C.I.G. 2. p. 641.3053 lapis prope Teon compertum : 
éoke Kywaiwy tots Kocpous nal ta rode’ ered 
‘Hpddotos Mnvodotw kat Mevexr4As Arovucio 
> 3 a4 my fh x \ 
avoatarGévtes tpecBevtai map Thiwy Twoptt tas 
b] - , J 3 , be n 
év Kpnta moras, cai diatpiivavtes tov wrelotov 
xpovov év Ta aud TodeEL, ob povoy Tay amo Tas 
3 a E , ? if > A \ 
dvactpodas evtakiay amedeci~avto adda Kal 
émederEaTo MevexrAns peta xiOapas TrEovanis TA 

fs! , % a> ‘ cal e an ? 2 

Te Trpodéw cai Llorvicw cal Tov auav apyaiov 
Tointav, Kalas trpocnxev avdpi TeTvadevpeva: 
ae = ? cal fan a ia / 3 f ‘ 
dra wv icavre Tiioe bt & mods arOdEEKTAL TOS 
TOLOVTOS TOV avoparv, SeddyOat éemTAalwécas TUV TE 
Tytwv rodw eri TO ToLoUTOs avdpas wéurrat, 
Omotus 6€ TOs Tec Levtas ‘Hpodotov cai Mevexrrp, 
OTL KAADS Kat EvTAKTWS EvdEdalKAaVTE .. . 


HNOATIAOT MEAQN 


1 


ELM, 164, 20 Ardas: dpas AiBins’ TloAvibos be 6 5.0upapBo- 
Tos mapiarnow abroy moméra yeyovevan, at enw Ott mapa- 
yevduevos 6 Tlepoe’s emepuTaperds Te on’ abtod tis etn kal 
mwéber abikto, eTEdy A€ywr obK Ereider, avdyen Beier alte 7d 
THis Topryduns mpdawmov kal d&reAlOwoer autor, kal am abrot rd 
bpos “ArAas €xAndn. ottw Avxéppovos ev Trouvhuati. 


2 


Arist. Poet. 16 [w. dvayvwpicews]’ rerdprn b& 4 ek ova- 
Aoytopod, olov év Xonpdpois, Sri Buowds Tis EAHAvOer, Buoos 5E 





lef, Tzet. Lye, 879, Exeg, Il. 132. 18 
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POLYIDUS 


Upon a stone found near Teos: Whereas Herodotus 
son of Menodotus and Menecles son of Dionysius 
have been sent ambassadors from Teos to the cities 
of Crete and have spent most of the time allowed 
them in our city, and have not only shown the 
good behaviour expected from visitors, but one of 
them, to wit Menecles, as became a man of culture, 
has given sundry tasteful performances to the lyre, 
as well of the works of Timotheus and Polyidus as of 
our own classical poets; it is resolved by the 
Directors and City of Cnossus that, in order that 
the Teians may know that the City has accepted the 
embassy of the ambassadors aforesaid, thanks be 
tendered to the city of Teos for sending the same, 
and likewise to the ambassadors Herodotus and Mene- 
cles for their excellent behaviour during their visit, 


See also [Censorin.] Gram. Lat. 6. 608. 


THE POEMS OF POLYIDUS 
q1 


Etymologicum Magnum: Atlas: A mountain of Libya. 
The dithyramb-writer Polyidus makes him out to have been 
a shepherd to whom Perseus one day came and (instead of 
being allowed to pass) was asked by him who he was and 
whence he came; whereupon, being unable to gain his per- 
mission by force of words, he must needs show him the 
Gorgon’s head and turn him to stone; and thus the mountain 
came to be called after him Atlas. This account is given by 
Lycophron inh Commentary. 


2 


Aristotle Poetics [on ‘recognition’ or ‘discovery’ in the 
drama]: The fourth kind is that occasioned by inference. 
For instance in the Libation-bearcrs ; ‘Someone has arrived 
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ovdels GAN F Opear ns: obros apa €AnAvder. Kal 7 Modvtbou rov 
gopiatou meph This _ Ipryeveias’ elxds yap Tov *Opeorny avA- 
AoyloaOa Sri % 7’ &deAHH e7vVOn al abtG cuuBalver QeoGat 


Ibid. 17 rods re Adyous tovs mwemoinuévous Set kal adrody 
mowbyta extldecGar Kabddou, €l@’ obtws éretcodiody nal mapa- 

# 4 x a - 2. a 
relverv, A€yw 5€ ofrws by Pewpeicba: Td KabdAov, olov Tis 
; , 7 aa i ans is 
Ipuyevelas. tudeions Tubs Képns Kal apaviabeions adnAws Tois 
Gicacw, ipurdeions é eis aAAnY Xopav evn fi vopos Ay Tobs gévous 
Ovew TE O€B, TalTnY axe Thy lepwovvay. _ xpeve 8 borepov Ta 

‘ x 

BEAGE oureBn eA ery Tijs lepeias. To be bre dvetAey 6 Beds Sea 
ti’ aitiav) édAdeiv é exel, kal éo" ort ee, tw Tod pibou. eAOay Be 
kal Anpéels Over bat HeAAwY aveyvapier, e108 ws Evipinidns e170 
&s TloAvidos émoinger, Kata To elkis eimay ort ovK Epa pdvov Thy 
adeAphY GAAG Kal abTov fe: TvO}vas’ Kal évredoer 7H Twrnpia. 


mept TEAAHNO® # TEAATAO® 


Plut. Reg. Apaph. 193 [x “Emouewavda]: amayyeiavros 3 
twos ws *A@rvaior orparevua kawors KeKogumpevoy omAas is 
TleAondvynooy amecrdAKaai, ‘Ti ody’ elmer ArreyeveBas orevet 
kawoys TéAAnvos abddovs Exovros;” Fy b& abAnrhs 6 wev TEAANS 
Kaniotos, 6 be Avtuyeveibas KdAALoTOS. 


Zen. Paroem. 1.45 &eiie ra TéAAnvos: éml ray ckenTiKay 
, ‘ 1, ? Sie cca neh Aster es 
riderat  mapomla, TédAAny yap abaAnths eyéveto nal perder 
Toinths, maiyvid Te KaréAimev evppvOudrata Kal xdpw exovTa 
maclarny Kal okaduuata Koutdrara. 


Ibid. 2. 15 otros 6 TeAdAny éyevero abAnrhs Kal weray dvumo- 
TaKTWY FONTS. meuynrat adTod Aikalapxos 6 Mecohvnos. 


Ptol. Heph. ap. Phot. Bibl. 190. 151. 9 redreurhoavos 
Anuntpiov Tod Sxnliou 7d BiBAtov TéAAwos mpds TH KEparfi 
avrov ebpebn. 

1 mss add éw Tot Ka@daAou 
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TELLES, TELLEN, OR TELLIS 


who resembles me; nobody resembles me but Orestes ; 
therefore it is he.’ And there is the recognition of Iphigeneia 
in Polyidus the sophist, where Orestes naturally infers that 
as his sister has been sacrificed so he must now share her 
fate, 


The Same: Subjects already invented should nevertheless 
be sketched out in general by the poet himself before being 
arranged in episodes and worked out in detail. He should 
investigate the general plan, for example, of an [phigeneta 
thus:—A young girl has been sacrificed and has then 
mysteriously vanished from the sight of her sacriticers and 
been transported to a country where it is customary to 
sacrifice all strangers to the God, and there beconie priestess, 
Some time afterwards her brother happens to arrive.there. 
The fact that he has been sent there by the oracle for some 
reason, the purpose of his coming, is outside the story, 
However, he comes, is seized, and is about to be sacrificed, 
when he makes the recognition. This may be either in the 
manner of Euripides or of Polyidus, who makes him say very 
naturally that it was not only his sister, then, who was to 
perish by sacrifice—a remark which saves his life. 


on TELLES, TELLEN, or TELLIS 


Plutarch Suyings of Kings [Epaminondas]: When news 
was brought him that the Athenians had sent a newly- 
equipped army into the Peloponnese, he said ‘What of it? 
Does Antigeneidas weep and wail when Telles gets a new 
pair of pipes?’ Now Telles was as bad a fluteplayer as 
Antigenidas was a good one. 


Zenobius Proverbs: Sing the songs of Tellen :—the proverb 
is used of mockers or jesters. Tellen was a fluteplayer and 
lyric poet who left some sportive verse of excellent rhythm 
and remarkable charm, and some extremely witty jests. 


The Same: This Tellen was a fluteplayer and a writer of 
miscellaneous lyrics, who is mentioned by Dicaearchus the 
Messenian. 

Ptolemy son of Hephaestion; When Demetrius of Scepsis 
died, a copy of the works of Tellis was found beside his pillow. 
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wept ATZSIMAXOT 


Harpocr. Avoluaxos: . . . ob pynuoveber Avxotpyos ey 7@ 
Tlept ris Atotxnoews as ebredoUs peAoroiod. 


APISTOTEAOTS 
eis “Eppetav 
Ath. 15 696a [m. cxodlwr]: trodtwy Aexbévtwy 6 Anudxpitos 
Zpn’ "AAAX why kal To bd TOU ToAUUAbETTATOU YypapEY *ApiaTo- 
réAous eis Epuciay tov “Atapyvéa ov maidy eat, ws 6 Thy THs 
daeBelas Kata Tod gpidocdpov ypaphy dmeveynas Anpdpiros 
évCexarderev av) ad@s 1 mapagnevas Geis tn’ , Edpupedovres, os 
aa eBovvros kal &dovTos év Tots cvooitios donuépai €is toy! Epuciay 
maiva. 87 de matdvos ovdeulay Eupacw mapéxe: Td dopa, GAAG 
Tav cKorlwy €v tt kal adrd eldds eotiv, €& abrijs Tis A€kews 
pavepoy buiv Tonow 
"Aperta a TmoAUpLoXOE yever Bpoteiy, 
Onpapa kdddortov Bie, 
cas wépl, TapOéve, poppas 
a a € i 
Kai Oaveiv Carwrtos év ‘EAXASL ToT MOS 
, an 
5 Kal Tovous TAHVAL parEpovs axadpavtas:? 
a f 
Tolov émt ppeva Raddrets 
Kaproy | ica@avatov4 Xprood TE Kpelaow 
Kab yovewy HaraKkavyy) Toto @ barvov. 
aed yy evey’ oi® Aros “Hpakréns Andas Te 
Kovpot 
10 TON avéTrAaAcay Epyots 
A 
cay aypevovtes Svvapuv: 
tal iy A + A 
cots b€ robots “Aytreus 
af , 
Alas 7 ’AiSa dopov rOov:? 


2 


6 


1 FE: mss ameveyrauevos A. eis aidwre 2 P Bporew, perh, 
rightly 3 so Diog: P -ros, Ath. dxaparous 4 Wil. and 
P: Diog. x. eis 46., Ath. x. 7° 46. 5 y P: others 3 ot 
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LYSIMACHUS 
on LYSIMACHUS 


Harpocration Lexicon to the Attie Orators : Lysimachus :— 
mentioned as a second-rate lyric poet by Lycurgus in his 
speech On the Treasury.+ 


ARISTOTLE 


To Hermetas ? 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [scolia or drinking-songs] : 
Democritus now remarked that the poem written by the 
most learned of men, Aristotle, to Hermeias of Atarneus, 
was not a paean as was asserted by Demophilus, who at 
the instigation of Eurymedon instituted the proceedings 
against the philosopher and laid the outrageous accusation 
of impiety, on the plea that he daily sang a paean in honour 
of Hermeias® at the common board of the Peripatetic School. 
“As a matter of fact’ said he ‘the poem bears no resem- 
blance to the paean, but is a particular kind of scolion such 
as we have just been discussing, and this I will show you 
plainly from what it says: 

Virtue, laborious prize of mortals and noblest 
quest of life, tis the most enviable lot in Greece to 
die or suffer bitter toil unceasing for thy maiden 
beauty, such the heaven-rivalling fruit thou be- 
stowest on the mind; better than gold or high 
birth, better than soft-eyed sleep. For thee did 
Heracles, for thee did those other sons of Zeus that 
Leda brought him, bear much in vigorous search of 
thy power and art; for love of thee went Ajax and 
Achilles to the house of Death; and now for thy 


1 ef. Suid. s.v. 2 of. Stob. Fl. 1. 12, Diog. L. 5. 1. 7 
(‘the hymn to Hermeias’), Didymus Berliner Klassikertexte 
i. 25 (‘ paean ’) 3 died 344 





Wil: mss 6 éx ® P [cay d:é]rovtes 5, 7 Wil: mss ’Ai3ao 
dduous HA. P roGoicr 
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aas © &vexev hidiov 
~ 1, ae} f yW 
poppas Kat Atapvéos éevTpodos 
15 aehiov Yypwoev 1 abyas. 
Tolyap aovoipov &, Epyors 
aOavartov Té ply avd yoovor? Motcar 
Mvapoovvas Ovyatpes, 
Atos Eeviov cé8as av€ou- 
20 cat dirlas Te yépas BeBaiov. 
eye ev odk ola ef Tis Tt Kavidely ev TovToLs duvaTar maravixdy 
idiwua, capes duoroyotvrTos Tov yeypapdros TeTeAcuTHKéval TY 
‘Epuetay 30 dy elpnrey.. . ove Eyer 8’ odde TH maavixdy émippqua, 
xadamep 6 els Avoavdpoy Toy Srapriatny ypagels bvTws maidy, bv 
gna Aodors év Tots Saulav emrypapopévors “OQpors gecGar ev Sduy. 
. GAAG uv Kal adrds “ApiotoréAns év 7H “Amodoyla Tis ’Ace- 
Beias, ef wh xarepevorat 6 Adyos, noiv: ‘Ov yap av wore 'Epyeia 
Otew &s AbavaTy mooatpovmevos ws OvATP mvIjua KaTecxevaCoy Kal 
abavatiCe thy ovow Bovaduevos émitaplos bv Timais exdounoa 
To Comua>.’? 
EPMOAOXOT (?) 
Stob. Fl. 98. 66 [m. rot Biov, drt Bpaxis Kal evreAys nal 
pportidwy avauertos]: “Epuoddxou-t 
2 , e n , > Ay ” 
atéxpaptos 0 Tas Bios ovdev Eywv 
TLoToV TAAVATAaL TuUVTUXAaLs EVE, 
9 3 X f. tA ‘N \ f. 
erTris 6€ Ppévas Tapabapotr'er, Ta Sé wéXdov 
akpisas 
oldev ovdels Ovatos Oma hépetac: 
5 avrimvel 66 ToAdaKLS Ev- 
Tuxias Serva Tis avlpa’® 
Oeds 5€ mavtas év <te> Kivdr'- 
rovow év 7 ata KuBepva." 
1 Diog. P omit kai P xwpnoev 2? aolSiwov Ath. P: 
Diog. -uos (and &6dvaro:) avd. Wil: mss até. from below 


3? Kaib: mss exocunoarto, éxécpouv 4 mss also ‘Epuoddov, 
but Phot. -Aoxos 5 Es mss cuvtuxlaow 6 Pflugk-B: 
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HERMOLOCHUS (2) 


loved beauty Atarneus’ nursling? hath made the 
sun's light desolate. Therefore shall the Daughters 
of Memory cry him famous for his deeds and to live 
evermore, and magnify the God of Host and Guest 
and extol true friendship. 


Now I do not know whether anyone can see anything here 
characteristic of the paean. The writer clearly admits that 
Hermeias is dead . . ., and there is no paeanic refrain as 
there is in the real paean to the Spartan Lysander which, in 
his book entitled Annals of Samos, Duris declares is sung 
in that city... And moreover Aristotle says himself, in 
his Defence from the Accusation of Impiety—if the speech is 
genuine—‘‘If I had intended to sacrifice to Hermeias as an 
immortal being I should not have built him the tomb of a 
mortal, nor if I had wished to make him a God should I have 
honoured his remains with funeral obsequies.”’ 


HERMOLOCHUS (°) 
Stobaeus Anthology [that life is short, of. little account, 


and full of care]: Hermolochus :? 


All life is inscrutable, wandering amid events with 
nothing sure. “Tis hope cheers on the heart ; no 
man born knoweth certainly whither he goes; and 
often enough there bloweth a dire wind contrary to 
success, Yet in danger and calamity God is ever at 
the helm. 

1 Hermeias 2 or Hermolaiis ; called Hermolochus by 
Stobaeus ap. Phot. Bibl. 167 (p. 117 init. Bek.) ; hardly to be 
identified with the Hermodotus of Plut. Js. e¢ Os. 24, Stob. 


Fl. 60. 3, still less with the Hermocles of Ath. 15. 697 a, 
6. 253b; it may well come within the scope of this book 





mss avtimvées and atuxlais 7 transp B: mss Oeds.. . 
KuBeprG avrimvel . . . aipa <te) E(B. suppl. ye) xwdv- 
vorow &y 7 &rais B: mss xivdvvois 6varous 
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ATKO®PONIAOT MEAQN 


1 
Ath. 13. 564a  [m. Epwros]: mpds GAnberay yap, Kabamep pnol 
KAéapyos év TG mpdétm TaY “Epwrikav, Avxoppovliny eipnxévat 
gnoiv’ 
»” ‘ v v r 

OUTE TAlLoos GLPEVoS OUTE mrapOéveav 

TOV Xpusogpopeov ovee yuvarcov paluceN nny 

xadov TO TporwTrov éay pa Koo pmiov TmepuKn) 

) yap aidws dvOos ériareipet. 


2 


Clearch. ap. Ath. 15. 670¢ [8a tl, rév eoreparwpevar edy 
Auntat & orépavos, épav A€yorrat]: H waradAov bP ay olovrai re 
kal mpos GAjGeiay Toy THs WuxIs Kécuoy eoKvAEuYTal, ToUTOIs Kal 
tov TOU GaépaTos Kécuoyv bm TOD TaBous ekayduevor TKUAELOYTES 
€autovs dvariBéaciy 32 was 8 6 épdy TodTO 5pG wév,? wh mapdytos 
5€ Tod epwuévouv 7H 4 éumoday moeirar Thy avaberw. 6Ger Av- 
koppovidns Tov épavra éxeivoy aimddov émolnce AéyorTa’ 


LAN eed A f £€ 
TOO avatiOnul aot podov 
X 3 7 i xX 26, X\ ba 
KaXov avabena® cai wédtAa Kal Kuvéav 
a i Fe “go? > a , 
kai tav Onpodovov oyxid’, erret poe voos 
adr KéexuTar 
emi tav Napice didav maid ’Axaxarnriba.5 


mepi =ENOKPITOT xai ZENOAAMOT 


Heracl. Pont. Pol. fr. 30 [w. Aoxpav] éyéveto 
Aoxpos Eevoxpitos, tupdos &x yevetis roinrys. 


1 éay uh and mepixy Mein.—B: mss 4GAAd and -xer 
2 Mus: mss kal todvos Kal and nal oxvdedovres ® Schw. 
inserts mapévros, but cf. the ellipse before ei 8 wy = 4 mss rod 
5 Cas.-E: mss vonua ® Wil: cf. Ap. Rh. 4. 1491, Anacr. 


18. 3: mss maida cal Kaday 
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LYCOPHRONIDES 
Poems 


1 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [on love]: According to the 
Ist Book of the Eroties of Clearchus, Lycophronides truly 
says: 

Neither in lad nor golden lass} nor yet in buxom 
dame is the face fair which is not modest, for beauty 
is engendered of a proper shame. 

92 

Clearchus in the Same [why, when a man’s wreath comes 
apart, we say he is in love]: Or is it rather that lovers are 
betrayed by their passion into despoiling themselves of a 
bodily adornment to dedicate it to one who has despoiled 
them, as they rightly think, of a spiritual? That is what 
every lover does if the beloved be there; and if not, he 
dedicates it to whoever is—which is the reason why 
Lycophronides makes his lovesick goatherd say : 

This rose, with my cap and shoes and game- 
slaying javelins, is my fair offering to thee though 
my thoughts lie otherwhere, to wit on the lass 
Acacallis whom the Graces love so well. 


The following passages refer to poets of whom some 
certainly and all possibly come within the scope of this 
book 
on NENOCRITUS and XENODAMUS 

Heracleides of Pontus {on Locri]: Xenocritus, a 
poet blind from his birth, was a Locrian. 


1 Wit. wearing gold (i.e. ornaments) 2 cf. Philostr. 
Vit. Ap. 5. 15 1K 3 prob, a wayside efligy 
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Plut. Mus. 9 ths devrépas 6é (katacTaoews TeV 
Teplt THY pouaiKiy év TH Srdpr 7) Oarijras : TE 6 
Poprvveos Kal Eevddapos 0 Ku@rjpios Kal evo- 
KptTos 6 AoKpas Kal Tlodvprvnaros 6 Koropevios 
kat Saxdbdas 0 Apyeios wadicta aitiay éyovaw 


Lg 
nryenoves yevéoOar ... Raav & 6 Tmepl Oarijrav 
— is 
Te Kai Hevodapov kal Eevoxpitov wointal taia- 
> — f 7? 
vov... adXoe 6€ Eevodapov Umopxnpartov 


TolnT Hy yeyouevat pact Kal ov TaLaver, nabarep 
Upartivas: Kal avrod 6€ Tod Zevobdpou a dtropyn- 
poveveTat do ja, 6 éote pavepas Uropxnua. mept 
b€ Eevoxpizov, os Fv TO yevos ex Aoxpav ev 
Inada, Gpdea Bnreirac él mardvev TounTiys 
ryéyovev* npoixas yap umobécets momnpaT ov éxov- 
tov! qomtny yeyovévat pacty aurov" 610 Kal 
twas diOupauBous Karely avrod Ta Toujpara.” 
mpea SvTepov éé 77 mrrKta. gnolvy 6 TAate«os 
Oaritav Zevoxpitov yeyovévar. 

Plut. Mus. 6 rerevtatiov b€ lepixrertov pact 
KiGapwoov vikhoa: év Aaxedaipove Kdpvea, ro 
yévos dvta AéaBiov: tovTov 6é TeXevTHEAVTOS, 
Téros AaBeiv Aer Biows TO cuvexes THs KaTa THY 
cidapwdiar diadoxs. evtoe 6é Tavapevor ropi- 
fouct Kata Tov avTov xpovov Tepravdpy * Invo- 
vakTa yeyovévar gpaiverar 8 ‘Irmeévaxtos kcal 
Tlepixrertos wy mperButepos. 


mept MTIA® 


Suid. Mua: Xrapreares, Tointpia. Upvous els 
"Amro wva Kal” Aprepwv. 


1 mss jpwikdy y. trobécewy mpdyuara éxoucay 2 mss ras 
brobéces 
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MYIA 


Plutarch Auste: The second establishment of 
music at Sparta is best ascribed to Thaletas of 
Gortyn, Xenodamus of Cythera, Xenocritus of Locri, 
Polymnastus of Colophon and Sacadas of Argos . . 
Thaletas, Xenodamus, and Xenocritus were com- 
posers of paeans.. though according to some 
authorities, as for instance Pratinas, Xenodamus 
composed hyporchemes and not paeans, There is 
actually a song of Xenodamus’ on record, whicli is 
obviously a hyporcheme .. As to Xenocritus, who 
was by birth of Locri in Italy, it is questioned 
whether or no he was a composer of paeans, because 
we are told that he wrote poems on ‘heroic’ subjects, 
and that some writers therefore called his works 
dithyrambs. According to Glaucus, Thaletas was 
an older contemporary of Xenocritus.} 


Plutarch Music: We are told that the last lyrist 
to win the prize for lyre-song at the Spartan Carneia 
was a Lesbian called Pericleitus;? his death put an 
end to the continuous succession of Lesbian singers 
to the lyre. Some writers are mistaken in making 
Hipponax a contemporary of Terpander. The truth 
would appear to be that he comes later even than 
Pericleitus, 


on MYIA 


Suidas Lexicon: Myia:—A Spartan  poetess 
Hymns to Apollo and Artemis. 


Jef, Diog. Laert. 4. 15, where (on the authority of 
Aristoxenus) he is called Xenocrates, perh. rightly 2 or 
the last Lesbian lyrist to win . . . was P. 
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mept MTNNH® 

Joh. Gram. 7. AloAidos i. 22 (Hoffm. Gr, Dial. 
2 p. 208) Kéypnvtar S€ aitH Lave, ’Adxaios, 
Muvva, cat dddou. 


wept QEANOTS 


Suid. Ocave Aoxpis, NuptKH. aopata Aoxpika 
Kal wérn. 


Eust. J. 2. 327.10 ws 6& kal Oeave tis yun 
Aoxpls AupiKy Av, loTOpovewy of TaXaLot. 


For Spenpon see vol. i, p. 29. 
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THEANO 


on MYNNA(?) 


Johannes Grammaticus On the Aeolic Dialect : This 
dialect is used by Sappho, Alcaeus, Mynna,! and 
others. 


on THEANO 


Suidas Lexicon: Theano:—A lyric poetess, of 
Locri. Locrian songs and lyric poems. 





Eustathius on the Jad: According to the old 
writers there was also a Theano of Locri, who was 
a lyric poetess.? 

1 variously emended to Myia (‘Fly,’ a nickname of 
Corinna), Melinna (i.e. Melinno, a first-century writer of 
Aeolic verse), and Erinna (a poetess of uncertain date but 
prob. Alexandrine) 2 according to Clem. Al. Str. i. 80. 
3 on the authority of Didymus 7. Mu@ayopixijs pidocopias 
Theano was the first writer of poetry 
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AAESIIOTA 
1 


Zen. 5, 99 viv 3e Beol pdkapes: Todro émidéyorvTa of 
paywool, ws kal of rBapydol 
GAda dvak para yaipe? 


Eust. 77. 239.19 ioréoy S€ Sri ex Tod ‘GAAa vat’ Grep 
évravda mapa Te romnrh (2 2. 360) Keirar apyh tis ekodiov Kibapy- 
Bixod Td ‘GAAG Grad,’ > ws iaropet ATA10s Atovicnos. 


as AAKMANOZ 


2 
Ox, Pap. 8 
eee Ae es 4 eae 4) Tia[ Ss -]eevov ev vexvercl 
vO opev és peyddas Aapirepos eve édooat 
Taicat Tapbevixat, maigat Kana é Empat’ exoloars 
Kara pev Eupat éxoicat, apimperréas b€ Kal 
bpp os] , PANE , ve 
mpraT@ €& éhépaytos Lohv moteatxotas aiy[ra® 
3,4 


Prisc. 1, 20 Adeo autem hoc verum est, quod pro Aeolico 
digamma ponitur u ; quod sicut illi solebant accipere digamma 
modo pro <u, modo pro>® consonante simplici, teste Astyage, 
qui diversis hoc ostendit usibus ut in hoc versu: 


4 


1 mss Zen, ody, Hesych, and Phot. viv 5 Geol w. Tay eobrAaY 


apbovor are 2 mss GAA’ &vat KrA. mss also péya x. 
32 miss @AAG GAN’ Avak 4 cf. Callim. H. 3. 14, 6 33 
5 Air[va?, cE 
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ANONYMOUS FRAGMENTS 
yi 


Zenobius Proverbs: ‘And now, ye blessed Gods’; this 
is the epilogue of the rhapsodes or reciters of epic verse ; 
compare the phrase used by the singers to the lyre: 


But all hail, O Lord.? 


Eustathius on the Z/iad: It should be noted that from 
this phrase ‘But, O Lord’ comes as a beginning of an 
exodium or end-piece in singing to the lyre the words 
‘But, O Lord... .,’3 as we are told by Aelius Dionysius. 


ALCMAN (?) 
2 


From a 2nd century Papyrus: 


. among the dead, we are come to the temple 
of great Demeter, nine in number, maidens all, 
clad all of us in fair robes, in fair robes clad and 
bright shining necklaces of carven ivory like the 
daylight # to behold 


3, 4 


Priscian Principles of Grammar: So true is it that w is 
put for the Aeolic digamma [w, written F]. Just as they 
took digamma sometimes as « and sometimes as a simple 
consonant—witness Astyages, who shows it in both the 
uses, as in the verse 


1 cf. Hesych, viv 8& Oeot, Phot. dA’ Gvak 2 Apollo; cf. 
Timoth. Pers, 3 the rest is lost ‘ or perh, [the snow 
on] Etna 
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ovomevos } Ferévay érXtKwTriba 


sic nos quoque pro consonante simplici habemus u loco 
digamma positum ut ‘At Venus haud animo nequicquam 
exterrita mater.’ est tamen quando idem Aeoles inveniuntur 
pro duplici quoque consonante digamma posuisse, ut: 


Nécropa? 6¢ F@ waidos .. . 


Ibid, 22 Digamma Aeoles est quando pro nihilo in metris 
accipiebant, ut: 


dupes 0 Fecpnvav: rode yap OéTo Maca Niyera3 
est enim hexametrum heroicum. 


6, 7, 8, 9, 10 


Apoll. Syat. 335 ameiparis yap Ta Awpiks 31a Widdy ayri- 
orolxay Tas Tuvadoipas TorerTar + 


K@ tokotas ‘Hpaxréns— 
KadoT UTavAéy = — 

2 Al ‘ > , 6 
Ka peyaobevns Acavata ®*— 
Medrdpuroda 7 ‘ApmoAuKdv Te— 
apyxot pev yap x’ 6 Opaciay? 


11 
Et. Mag. 579.19 Mevéaas- 
Mevédas te x Ayapéeuver 8 


awd Tod MevéAaos: duplBorov elte ovyxom} Mevédas ws® AopvAas, 
elre kpdcet Tot o cal a els a paxpdy, as erckaa éréta, KTA. 


1 £ (Prisc. read 6F.), ef. Alc. 82. 6: mss also érépevos 


(glossed aspiciens), 69. 2 mss also Nécropt 3 preceding 
words e.g. &AAot wey” Apna olrevre 4 one ms marg, ’AAKuavos 
5 B: mss dravAev 6 Ahr: mss xa wey’ arevfoaca val a, 
Kauey Gabevnoacar, ameynoaca 7 Bek: mss xoOpaclwy 
® mss kal Ay. § B: mss xal 
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ANONYMOUS: ALCMAN (?) 


waiting for Helen of the glancing eye 


—so we too have w as a simple consonant like digamma, 
for instance in ‘But mother Venus afraid for good reason.’ 
Sometimes however, the Aeolic writers are found to have 
used digamma for a double consonant, as: 


but Nestor from his son 


5 


The Same: The Aeolic writers sometimes neglect digamma 
in metre, as: 


but we [love] peace; for this hath the sweet clear 
Muse ‘ordained for herself. 


For it is an heroic hexameter. 


6, 7, 8, 9, 10 


Apollonius On Syntax: Very frequently in Doric, synalocphé 
or the coalescing of two vowels is made with the correspond- 
ing unaspirated consonant ; compare? 


and bowman Heracles— 

to flute a fine accompaniment— 
and the great-mighted Athena— 
Melampus and Harpalycus— 

for the bolder man would rule 


11 
Etymologicum Magnum: Menelas : 
Menelas and Agamemnon 
from Menelaiis ; it is doubtful whether it is by syncope like 


Dorylas, or by crasis of o and a into @ like éAétao éaéta, ete. 


} the preceding words were perh. ‘Others love War’ 
2 4 marginal note to one ms ascribes all (or the first?) 
of these to Aleman; with the last cf. Alem. 91, which may 
belong to the same passage 
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12, 13 


Apoll. Pron. 328B 4 yap rv dpOjs tdcvews otca cdOectay 
onualve: mapa Awpiedor 
kal tu Aros Oiyatep peyanoa Oeves 
eyxAwopern d€ aitiatiKnye 


Kai Tu pidemrov €OnKev. 


14 
Hesych. 


’Evetioas TaAwS TTepavaddopws 
and ris wep) Toy Adplay "Evéridos:? diapépovar yap exet. 


15, 16 


Hephaest. 15 [m. amodecéws pérpwr]- Bpaxvxarddnkta dé 
KaAsita: boa amd Simodfas ém) dAw mod! peuelwrat, olov éml 
lau Biro’ 


’ , 
ay abt’ és olxov tov KrXenoinmo. 
évravba yap 6 cimmw movs dy7) GAns lauBinis Keirar Siodlas. 
bmepxataAnkta 5& baa mpos TE TeAclw mpogeAaBe pépos Todds, 
ofov éri iaufixod 
’ a 
elu ote Tuccayw Avoéica * 


TOUTO mev ovY TVAAGBT? mwepirTever. 


17 


Ath. 11 (vol. 3, p. 16 Kaib.) [1. mornpiwv]: abrds ye why 4 
Zevs vis ‘HpaxAeous yevécews akiov Hyeita: Sapov *AAKMHYD 


1 Mus.-B: mss orépayv. (sic) and as separate gloss “Evipdpw 
amd THs KTA. dtapepery.é. 7 Wil: mss & rarvecaxwdvéeva, 
&7’ amvocddw Aveiaa, bot’ ard mugoddAw Aveioan: Sch. paraphr. 
aro macaddou Avéeiaa ~=®-: Consbr: cf. Choer. 66. 5 (rucadAw) : 
mss guda, mAelov 
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ANONYMOUS: ALCMAN (?) 
12, 131 


Apollonius Pronouns; For when the pronoun 7v¥ ‘thou 
has the acute accent it is the nominative in Doric: 


and thou, great-mighted daughter of Zeus 
but when enclitie, the accusative : 


and made thee a lover of horses. 


14 
Hesychius Glossary : 
Enetic colts that have won in the race 


from Enetia or Venetia on the Adriatic Sea; for the colts of 
that country are particularly good. 


15, 16? 


Hephaestion Handbook of Metre [the classification of 
metres}: They are called brachycatalectic when a dipody 
is short by a whole foot, as in the iambic line: 


Come again to the house of Cleésippus. 


Here the foot -oimmw stands for a whole iambic dipody. 
Hypercatectic metres are those which have part of a foot 
in addition to the last, as in the iambic : 


I will go like a [calf] freed from the nose-ring. 


Here there is a syllable too many. 


178 


Athenaeus Doc/ors at Dinner [on cups]: Why, Zeus him- 
self thinks a cup a worthy gift for Alemena in honour of 


1 of. Id. Synt. 131-2 2 cf. Epit. Heph. 361. 17 Cons., 
Sch. Heph. 114 C, Phot. and E.4f, toedkous, Arc. 51, Hesych. 
vooakos and mvacaxos: EVAov KaumvAov Tors udo XS TEpi TOUS 
huKTipas Ti8emevov Kwrvov OnddCew ‘a curved picce of wood 
put round the muzzles of calves to prevent their sucking’ 
3 ef. Plaut. Amph. 260, Ath, 11. 474 £. 
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Svbqvar moTHpiov, 6 map’ <’AAKuau>! "Augitpdwn ecixagbels 
di8wour, 
& & brodeEapéeva Panaato 
Xpvacov aiya ToTnpiov. 


18 
Et. Mag. 420.40 45 mapa rd ddw 7d apécxw* 
adov dirov os x ew abnor 


peer SPT Ee ens 
Ta yap apecTkKovTa niea. 


19 


Stob. Eel. i. 2. 31 [871 eds Snuroupyds Tov Svrwv Kat déres 
Td bAov TE Tis Mpovoias Adyy, Kal moias ovalas Umdpxe] 


€ , £ na X\ yw 

Me : vol, 
Tuvewpes padxapas Macat Atos Exryovot 
apbitoas dowais.3 


20, 21 


Et. Mag. 417. 12 ioréov bri 7d Axe... of Awpets axe 
A€youa: 51a Tod a 


+ , f an 
aye Atya peya capa 
tourégtw brov Tod Alxa 7d wéya wvnpeiov, Kal 
a e N 
aye o KeLVOS 
’Auditpumridas 


1 £ (preceded by two quotations from Hom. and followed 
by one from Stes., cf. 13. 600 f.): mss d7ep ’Augitpiwve 
2 B-E: mss &s nev 45.: Pors. pidw 3 mss Mota: or omit 
as incorporated gloss? 
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ANONYMOUS: ALCMAN (2) 


the birth of Heracles, giving it her when he is appearing in 
the shape of Amphitryon [in Aleman : 


and she took the golden cup and forthwith looked 
at it in wonder. 


18? 


Etymologicum Magnum Sw ‘to please’: from adw ‘to give 
pleasure’ ; compare 


I pleased the friend who pleased me. 


For things which give pleasure are #d€a ‘ pleasant or sweet.’ 


19 


Stobaeus Selections [that God is the creator of the world 
and orders the universe by the reason of Providence, and of 
what nature God is]: 


Let us hymn the Blessed Ones, ye Daughters of 
Zeus? with songs immortal. 


20, 21 


Etymologicum Magnum: It should be noted that the 
Dorians say 4x: for hx ‘where’; compare 


where the great tomb of Lichas 
and 
where the famous son of Amphitryon ® 
' perh. elegiac (Callimachus ?) * the Greek has ‘ye 


Muses daughters of Z.,’ but the word J/uses is perhaps a 
gloss * Heracles 
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os STAIPOTS 4 AAKAIOT 
22 


Heph. 86 retpéperpoy 3€ xatadnntixdy émiwvixdy, $ Thy wer 
mperny Exe iapBixhy, Hrot Etdanuoy } emtdonuov, Thy 5& devrépay 
leovixhy } Bevtépay raiwvixny, Thy de Tpitny Tpoxaikhy Etdonuov h 
émrdonuoy, elra thy éx tpoxalov Kal rijs ad:apdpou KatdxdreLda, 
olov: 


a > , fo > , >> , 1. 
teodTos eis OnBas mais appateco’ dynpévost— 
Marts pev evyn Aéttov Edo an’ atpaxto 

Aivov.? 


23 
Plut. Garr. 5 xatoxére: thy fAvalovt§ weOw Kal xdpi- 


\ fol Bg La 
. . Kal Kivov éyw darut FromrOKwv 
Moicav ed Adyepev.4 


24 
Apoll. Pron. 97.4 Ailodets Eye 
. . ada Tis Gut Saipov 


25 


Han. ap. Cram. 4.0, 3. 239.28 of yap Aiodets Aéyouor Cav 

nav), mas mars: ® 
cad by ~ 
Tal oO X@ pos’ 

+iva Twpev bri ravta. + ® 

1 mss O7fas, apudreoat 2 Zroaa’ LE, = fAAoa = efAovaa: 
mss éxo10" mss also é7’ 3 -AdxKalov? 4 B-E: mss 
KaKeivor yap ey pout iomAoxduwy and Aaxety 5 suppl. E (cf. 
context) 6 an example of wév ‘all’ perhaps underlies 
this 
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ANONYMOUS FRAGMENTS 


SAPPHO or ALCAEUS (?)} 


222 
Hephaestion Handbook of Metre [the combination of unlike 
elements}; The epionic catalectic tetrameter has the first foot 
an iambic, either of six or of seven ‘times,’ the second an 
ionic or ‘second’ paeon, the third a trochaic of six or of 
seven ‘times,’ and then the close, consisting of a trochee and 
a doubtful syllable, for instance: 


Such was [my] son when he entered Thebes in 
his chariot ; 


and 
Malis was a-spinning, twisting the fine thread 
from her distaff. 
23 
Plutarch Garrulity: Observe the charm of .. .? 


And I say that he hath a fair dower of the violet- 
tressed Muses. 


24 


Apollonius Pronouns: The Aeolic writers use the form 
&ups ‘to us’; compare 


but to us some God 


25 


Herodian in Cramer’s Oxford Inedita: For the Aeolians 
say wav for wav, and mais for mas; compare 


all the place 


1 See also Scolion below, p. 564 2 cf. Et, Mag. évvn 
(Hdn. 2. 302. 14) 3 the mss say Lysias, but this cannot 
be right; prob. Alcacus + the mss are corrupt 
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26 
Hdn. 2. 932. 20 dé: . . H8n pévrot AloAets nal év amrj 
mpopops dia Tod 1 abrd dmopaivorta 
owe yap apEato} 


Yows dvaroywrepov as delevuTa: év TH Tept "Emppnuatwv. 


27 
Cram. 4.0. i. 63. 29 [x. rod apea Od. 4. T94J- 7d Se v mpd 


tod EimAod oddemdmore edpioxetat, ef uh wdvoy ev To Hyos. . evOa 
of AloAeis dvadoywrepol elo 

y 

twos 
A€yortes Kal 


Kat invidwv dpéwr. 


28 


Ibid. i. 327. 3 1d yap 6p Seuvrepas wey ws mpddndov, GAAG 
kal mpztns, &s SjAov ek THs AioAidos Siarextou- ws yap amd Tod 
olka f metoxh Cotkers>* (Alc. 88): oftw arb tod bpd <opes)* 


GAN @® wav émopes "Ae . 2 


29 


Thid. i. 208. 13 fSpaés+ roto wap’ AloAcdor OnAuKds A€yerat’ 
avadéyera: KAlow akdrovOov OnrAuKp ever. . Suowr TE Has: 
elra h yenikn’ 

iSpws <dva>opporépa 3 


avtt rob ([3pods, ws: ‘ MéAayxpos aldws &ios’ Cavtt aldods>.4 


1 mss here aptatw, Kaé. Mpoo. gives -ato: B cf. Sch. Soph. 
At, 237 2 Bs: mss épopeis “AA, 3 FE, cf. with B Hesych, 
dupa: dduh* Aakaves: mss fdp4s dupéerepa 4 EB, cf. Ale. 47: 
mss ws MeAdyxpws avtl MeAdyxpous ral aidds Altos 
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ANONYMOUS: SAPPHO OR ALCAEUS (?) 
261 


Herodian On Peculiarities: oé ‘late’: . . . The Aeolians, 
however, use the form ins even when it is not compounded ; 
compare 

for he began too late ; 


which is more consistent, as is shown in the tract On 
Adverbs. 


278 
Cramer Jnedita (Oxford) [on the word &ea in the 
Odyssey]: The letter v is never used before a double letter 
except in tos ... where the Aeolians are more consistent 
in using the form tos 


height 
and fyndos ‘high’ ; compare 


down the high hills 
28 


The Same: The word 6p@ ‘to see’ is clearly of the second 
conjugation, but we see that it is also of the first if we 
compare the Aeolic dialect ; for as the participle of ofk@ ‘to 
dwell’ is ofkeis (Alc. 88), so that of 6p ‘to see’ is Specs: 


but O thou all-surveying Sun 4 
29 


The Same: i8p#s ‘sweat’; this is used as a feminine in 
Aeolic ; it takes the declension of feminine nouns . . . such 
as jés ‘dawn,’ and then the genitive 15pws—compare 


as ill-smelling as sweat 


—instead of iSpots; as in ‘ Melanchrus worthy of respect’ 
(Ale. 47), afiws for aidois. 


lef. Id. Ka. Mpoo. i, p. 497 2 Apoll. Dys. Adv. 573, 
p. 163 Schn. 3 cf. Cram, A.O. 1. 418. 31 1 ref. to 
the eclipse of May 28, 585 B.c. ? 
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30 


Hesych. mdoouppov: avri rot magouptov AioAcis* 


, 
TO Tacouppoy aTdvrey yévos appéwr } 


ol 


Et. Mag. 574. 65 pwaviny' avril rod Cnreiv’ ex tod palw tov 
(n7t® . . Kal dowep 7d kAalew AloAika@s Sufpnrat cat ylverat* 


Krainv Oak pu 


° Waese Peer ees 
oUTWS Ka: uainy TAECOVaTU® TOU UV Baviny.~ 


32 


Tbid. 587. 12 uéreppa: totro 7b mabos THs AloAikhs earl 
diadr€krov, olov- 
> fm 3 
+ + « ALTLAO 
Ta péTeppa: 


6 yap wérpios uéreppos map’ adrots AcyeTal. 


33 


Apoll, Adv. 153. 20 Bapuvera: nat Boa ex perarhypeds eon 
tay eis bev, Swep éati map AlodAedor kal Awpiedot . . bmicbev 
bmicba: 


60 é€vmicba xactabers 


34 


ELM. Vet. 260 pad cow: . . edpnra: 7 of) dvtwrupia mapa 
z Senn , Rape a i , 
TH ToinTh civ TH vi Svpaxovain be iv A€youor, Adkwves give 
CAlorgis be &agr'> 
mapa & dod. xopar AeuvKdaTedes 4 


1 Hoffm.-F, cf. racoupe! Poll. 9.143 and magoupaés Hesych: 
Mss magavpioy a. 7. macovdinv (from above) AloAcis To mac cbpioy 
may amavtwy yevos 7 wavinv and mAcovacu®@ Tov v pm. Meist: 
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30 


Hesychius Glossary: mdcovppov: used by the Acolians 
instead of mdcovprov ‘swept up from all sides’; compare 


our whole race swept from every side 


31 


Etymologicum Magnum pavtny: equivalent to (ytety ; from 
uaiw ‘I seek’ .. and just as the word xAalew ‘to weep’ is 
made three syllables in Aecolic, as in 


to weep a tear, 
so painy becomes with the pleonastic v naviny. 
32 


The Same: péreppa ‘moderate’: this is characteristic of the 
Aeolic dialect ; compare 


thou didst ask a moderate boon; 
for wéreppos is used by the Aeolians for yérpios. 


33 


Apollonius Adveris: Grave also is the accent of the dia- 
lectic forms of adverbs in @ev, as in Aeolic and Doric 
dmiaGa for modey ‘behind’; compare 


but he, standing behind 


34 


Etymologicum Magnum: The pronoun of ‘to them’ is 
found in Homer with the vy; the Syracusans use yy and the 
Laconians ¢/v; the Aeolians &oq:, compare 


and beside them, maidens white-shielded 1 


1 prob. the Amazons 


mss paviny and mA. 7. v paviny rod (nto Es mss 7d ¢. mss 
also Sdxpuow 9 Impf. Mid. * B: mss giv mapa dé ogi werd. 
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35 
Choer. Sch. 248. 27 (Hdn. 2. 281) kal rd ads ofov- 
@s Tos Eyer pawopévoroey 
ard Tob mous yé-vyove. 
36 
ELM. Vet, 249° méxros: 
, f , 
. . TWavTes Pavpotépots Pépov 
moxtots: 3 
Taps To méxos TOKTOS, 
37 
Hesych. tulde- évrad@a: AloAeis: 
Tul dv KoAwvav Tuvdapisav . . 


Kodwvay <Tuvdapiday Adyer Thy Oepamvay.>* 


38 


_ Et, Mag. 199. 52 arb rod BAjpus 6 Sevrepos aspioros EBAnv 
oiov: 


.. . TOGED 66 THAKOS 
evretes éBXns ; 8 


39 
Cram. 4.0. 1. 413.12 %6ev onperodvra rd 
vapkicaow Tepevwrtepor 4 


kat Aéyovow bri awd ris répevos edSeia yiverar 6 répevos: ex 
TouTov Td TEpevdtepos. 


40 
Et, Mag. 225.8 yéaav: <éyéAwv) olov 
yérav 8 aBavaror Oéor' 
1 B-Hoftm., cf. Hesych. padpos: xodpos: mss wénroiot pépov 
2 B-Hoffm: mss rvda: and rvdav Kodwvav: Tuvdapidav x. 


3 Hoffm: mss 8 dAxds edt. %B.: Vet. (s. Badels) & ewrnas 
evmcés  * mss vapkiagou Tep. 
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35 1 
Choeroboscus Scholia: and the form rés, as in 
like the foot of a madman, 
is found instead of zovs ‘ foot.’ 


362 
Old Etymologicum Magnum réxros ‘ fleece’: compare 
they all carried poorer fleeces; 
xéxtos instead of méxos. 


37 
Hesychius Glossary tulde: hither; Aeolic; compare 
hither to the hill of the Tyndarids ; 
by this is meant Therapne. 


383 


Etymologicum Magnum: From BAjjps ‘to smite’ comes the 
second aorist %BAnv: 


and whence wast thou dealt this lucky blow ? 


394 
Cramer Inedita (Oxford): Wherefore they put a mark at 
as delicate as a daffodil 


and say that from the genitive répevos ‘ delicate’ is formed a 
nominative répevos, and from this the comparative tepevwrepos. 


40 


Etymologicum Magnum: ‘yésav: for éyéAwv ‘laughed,’ 
as in 
and the immortal Gods did laugh ; 


lof. EM. 635. 22 (rds xetuaivouevorowv) and Choer. Schol. 
182. 34 (do.) 2 cf. Arcad. 80. 9 3 cf. AM. Vet. 65 
4 ef. Hdn. Gram. Gr. 1. 180. 22 
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KaTa guaToOAny AauBaveral, as h pmeTtoxH Sndot yédAavros yap 
Veviky KaTa TvTTOAHY TOU a. 


41 
Hesych. 


evoéXavvoy Stov olxoy 1 


) 


HT Tapa To cédas h mapa thy ceATvyY, iva 7 amd uous Evartpor. 


42 
Cod, ap. Gaisf. Hes. Op. 664 pera yap 7d a durnerros 


2 a 


érayouévou mpootiderat AloAtKkas Td v, ws TL Bhp ainp, aws aws 
h Nuépa, adrav thy BAaBnv, ral 


4X r 
TaV aKOpegToV avaTay 


43 


Cram. 4.0. 4,356.24 17@ éyti, tov ra av) rod bmapyxovra, 
as kal ) xphows SnAot ovTws Exovaa 


Tato évta® 


44 


Sch. 72, 18. 257  [karedtapev 8 amply txecxov | dontda 
AnigéBoto Baray vmepnvopéovtos | mAnbvyTindy Evin emhryayer 
AloAtk@s: kal Edpimtdns “lave ‘xwavduecba ph wadeiv & BovrAomat.’ 


45 
Aristid. 1. 827 S0n@ robvartioy moinoew tots AloAevot mon: 
tais' éxeivor pev yap, émeiddvy ti BovAwvrar Tav Kae’ abtods 
, i . , ) Teeter ei 
Qavrica, meyardw avtd mapeBadroy Kal map’ apxalots mepipavel 
nyovmevot parior ay obtws éFereyias.® 


1 Mein.-E : mss edcedAavdvdzioy of. 2 mss mafda é.; cf. 
Eust. 1787, 45 3 B: mss éteréyiew 
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ANONYMOUS: SAPPHO OR ALCAEUS (?) 


this comes by sysfole or shortening, as is shown by the 
participle, whose genitive is yéAavros by shortening of 
the a 


41 
Hesychius Glossary : 


moonlit home divine 


comes either from cédas ‘brightness’ or from aeAqvn ‘ moon,’ 
so that it means, by the figure part-for-whole, ‘starry.’ 


421 


MS. quoted by Gaisford: When another vowel follows a, 
the Aeolic dialect inserts v between the two, as ahp ainp 
‘air,’ ads abws ‘day,’ aaray ‘harin’ adaray, as in 


and Harm the insatiable 


43 2 


Cramer Inedita (Oxford): @vt1, %vra are used to mean 
‘being,’ as is shown by the following passage : 


being a child 


44 


Scholiast on the Jliad [‘we broke the spear I had before 
in striking the shield of the proud Deiphobus’]: The poet has 
used the plural with the singular as they do in Aeolic ; com- 
pare Euripides Jon ‘we are prevented from being treated as 
I desire.’ 


45 


Aristides Eulogy of Rome: I think I shall do the opposite of 
the Aeolic poets, who when they desired to disparage any- 
thing of their own, compared it with something great and 
anciently famous, because they believed that they would 
thus be the most convincing. 


1 of. Fav. 262 2 of. Choer. 2. 859, Fay. 205-6 
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46 
Sch. Soph. EZ, 139 [aa’ obra: rév y’ e& ’Alda | mayxolvou 
Aluras matép’ avotace:s obte ydos ote Aitaiow]) . .. Kal 


Ala xvaos ‘ udvos Oeay yap Odvatos od SHpwv epg-’ 
<’Atéas Oe@v> 
, > fg lal tf > , sf 
fovos ov déxeTat yAuKepas pépos édrridos. 


47 


Zon. 224 Tittm. avemye ... ofyw kal dvolyw, 6 Kal diiornow 
5 Aiodebds A€yor" 


mavras diywv Oarapots * 


48 


Stob, Ecl. 1.2.9 [Sri Geds Snusovpyds Tov bvTwy Kal di€wer 7d 
SArov TE THs mpovolas Adyw, Kal moias odcias srapxet] 


Zevs 0 Kal Cwijs kai Oavatou Tetpata vopav® 


49 


Choer, in Ald. Cornu Cop. 268 . . ofoy 4 Zampe ris Sarpas 
Kal 7 Ant& tis Anta@s, Kal dnAovow ai xphoeis ovTws Exovgai' 


éx Lamas 70d aperyopevos pers Tor hépws* 


kal wap’ adr TH Sampot (Sa. 55). 


1 Diehl recognises Aeolic metre; suppl. Crus. -E, e.g.: 
mss déxerar 2 mss @aAduous mavras <7’)? three con- 
secutive shorts do not occur in Lesbian poetry 3 if for 
(wis we read (otas the metre becomes that of Sappho 103, 
but her dialect would require Zets 6 kal Colas kat Oavdta 
méppara vouars 4 Ahr: mss 7d be ex 3. KA, 
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ANONYMOUS: SAPPHO OR ALCAEUS (?) 
461 


Scholiast on Sophocles £lectra [‘but thy father that is 
beside the waters of Hades to which all go, thou shalt never 
raise him up either by prayer or lamentation’]: ... Compare 
Aeschylus: ‘Alone of Gods Death hath no love for giits’ ; 
and this: ? 


Alone <of Gods Hades> receives no share of 
sweet hope. 
47 8 


Zonaras Lexicon: avewye ‘has opened’: ... ofyw (with its 
compound dvofyw), which the Aeolian makes trisyllabic, diyw, 
thus: 


opening all chambers 


48 


Stobaeus Selections [that God is the creator of the world 
and orders the universe by the reason of Providence, and of 
what nature God is]: 


Zeus who keepeth hold of the ends both of life 
and of death 
49 
Choeroboscus: . . . like Zarpw ‘Sappho’ genitive Sargas 
and Anta ‘Leto’ genitive Anras, as is shown by passages 
like this: 


From Sappho pressed is this honey that I bring 
thee ; 4 


and, in Sappho herself, this: (Sa. 55). 

lof. Suid. s. mdykowos 2 the author’s name is lost 
3 ef. Hdn. Gram, Gr. i. 250. 18 4 prob. belongs not to 
Alcaeus but to an imitator of Sappho who lived in a later 
age 
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os STHIINOPOT 4 IBTKOT 


50 
Et. Mag. 48. 39 axiwdypara: olov 
YelpOv nde Today axiwaypata 


Ta TwayuaTa Tov Today ueTa PvOuot Kal Tov YepOy } Kwhpara: 
kal wAcovacuG Tov a Kal Tod y Kal TpoT7, Tov nN eis @ aKWdypaTa 
Hpwbd:aves. 


51 
Et. Gud. 308, 26 
Kavewv 7 édtKkas Boas} 


anokor)} Kal cvykor) Kavawves ‘Kaurevev mroAlebpoy’ xa) xara 
‘ Reco te . 
cuykoThy Kavkwy.” “Hpwd:avds Tlept Na@av. 


52 


Sch. 72, 16. 57 [w. 10d edretxea] Scois nupiois eis qs Aqyouce 
Baputdvois cuytévois mapdxerrat émbetina dtuvduera: Aroyéevns 
1. . avTap 6 dtoyerys, TloAvvelaens &AN? 


(L TONVVELKS 
&? “Eréva 3 
53 
Apoll. Pron. 46. 10 [m. 1d: 0y avrwrupiav]> Kad ém) rd 
byt éwod avtas 4 
fajTe KagLYVNTOV TOdaS wKEAS 
Tpvans 


di€otadke bual repiomwuevas: Hdvvdte: yap cuvTeOfva: bid 7d 
émipepsuevor pia. 


Vso ELM. Vet., A. Pi: Gud. xabworres €d. B. 2 mss 
KOKWDP 3 mss GAAG moAuiKis Sredéva * Bek: mss 
épauTas 
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ANONYMOUS FRAGMENTS 


STESICHORUS or IBYCUS (°?) 
50 


Etymologicum Magnum axweyuata; In the phrase 
swingings (?) of hands and of feet + 


the word (translated swingings) means the rhythmic waving 
of the feet and movement of the hands; by the insertion of a 
and y and the change of 7 to a, kiwjuata ‘movements’ be- 
comes éxwayuara. Herodian.? 
518 
Etymologicum Gudianum : 
and the shambling kine of the Caucians ; 
by apocope or cutting off and syncope or cutting out, Kavewres 


‘Cauconians,’ as in ‘ the citadel of the Cauconians,’ 4 becomes 
Kavxwy ‘Caucians.’ Herodian On Inflexions.* 


52 


Scholiast on the Z/iad [on the word eirefxea]: To all paroxy- 
tone proper names in -ys there correspond oxytone epithets, 
for instance Avoyéyns ‘Diogenes’. . but bdoyerfs ‘sprung 
from Zeus,’ MoAvveixns ‘ Polyneices’ but moAureikhs as in 


divine Helen for whom so many strove 


53 
Apollonius Pronowns [the accentuation of pronouns]: And 
in this passage, 
Weary thou not the swift feet of myself nor yet 
of my brothers, 
the author has separated €u@ adras ‘myself’ with two peri- 


spomenon (or circumflex) accents ; for it could not be takenas 
one word (as the retlexive éuavras) because of what follows. 

1 prob. in the dance, but nothing else is known of the 
word 2 Gram, Gr, 2. 167 3 cf. Cram. A.P. 4. 55. 29, 
68. 24, BM. Vet. 180 4 Callimachus /. i. 39 5 Gram. 
Gr. 2. 218 
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54 
Hesych. 
opoTratoa Kaow Kaodvdpas 


duot madevdévra ! } duod rexvwOevra, éreidh diduucl cio. 


ws ANAKPEONTOS 
55 
Hdn. Gram. Gr. 2. 642 iordoy bt: Tob Ziv Zyros epdaatay 
of madauol “lwves Thy KAiow, olov: 
éml © laye 
Znvos byrepepis 5605 
laxpnys.” 
56 
Heph. 33 [z. avrigmactixod]: kal tori éxionua ev ait@ rade: 


. . diuerpoy b€ dxardAnktoy Td Kadovmevoy TAvKwreroy favrod 
PAvKwros etipdytos abro-t § 


, ek Se , 
KATPOS NVLX O patvorns 
ddovTe TKUAAKOKT OVO 
Kumpidos Oddos dAecev * 


57, 58, 59 


Anon. Metr. Oz. Pap. 320.8 ef tis ris mpdrns Bemodias 
ndavra Ta oxhpata rapopica® Kal ckatadlma pdvor abtiis Bpaxetay 





1 Mus: mss xdot xacdvdpas duod waidevdevres 2 B-E: 
mss émel 8 toxe and dduors Capns 3 this can hardly be 
right; perh. ob« aitod KTA. and éme) nal mapa *AvaxpéovTi 
éort, cf. 26 ’Aptotopavetov (p. 25 Cons.) 4 cf. Ibyc. 6 
5 Wil: ms mpioat 

1 Helenus 2 or suddenly; cf. Hesych. (axpacis* 
éfamwvalovs; i.¢. with thunder? 3 cf. Sch. Heph. 106, 
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5+ 
Hesychius Glossary : 
twin-born brother of Cassandra ; 


the word 6uéraida(translated twin-born) means either ‘brought 
up together,’ or ‘born together’ because they are twins. 


ANACREON (?) 
55 

Herodian The Accentuation of Nouns: It should be noted 
that the older Ionians kept the declension of Ziv Znvés; 
compare: 


and the high-roofed house of Zeus rang wildly? 


563 
Hephaestion Handbook of Metre [the antispastic]: Notable 
uses of it are these: . . . and the acatalectic dimeter called 


the Glyconic .. .4 


When the raving boar with dog-destroying tooth 
slew the darling of Cypris ® 


57, 58, 59 
Anonymous Writer on Metre in a Papyrus of about a.v. 
100; If you remove all the parts of the first dipody and leave 


Mar. Plot. 291, Sch. Ar. Nud. 563 (7a TAdcwvos) 4 the 
words which follow, ‘Glycon himself having invented it,’ 
are prob. corrupt; if so, perh. read ‘though Glycon himself 
did not invent it, for it occurs also in Anacreon’; if not, 
the lines must belong to a late imitator of A.; nothing is 
known of Glycon’s date, but hke Asclepiades, who gave his 
name to a metre used in the 7th Cent,, he was prob, 
Alexandrian 5 Adonis 
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kal 72 AoiMa TOD aTiXoU, TeAELWoEL TOUTO TH BiueTpoY’ Ide yoor 
éoTw Tade badalkeia 
‘H Ajpvos 70 wadatov ef tis GAA 
[Evéa]unv rade tots Geois dmace 
mrépa 8 ayva rap ”Eowros ’Adpodira 


ToUTwY yap dvTwy daraikeiwy amokonTéaOwoay ai mparat cvAAGBal 
SN oor > , 5 
Kal yevnoeTa To AvakpedyTelov ovTws’ TO Madraloy ef TIS RAAT... 


TON METATENESTEPON 
60, 61 


Ath. 14. 632 f. Sverqpnoay 8 wddiota Tay ‘EAARvev Aaxe- 
Baiudriot Thy povaikny, wrAEloTH ad’TH xXpsmevor, nal avxvol map’ 
avtots eyévovto weday maintal. tTypovow be Kal viv ras apxalas 
gbas emimed ds, moruuade’s te eis Tavtas cial Kal axpiBeis. S0ev 
kal Mpativas pyal (2): Aakwvorérriét edruxos els xopdv- 81d Kal 
of moinral dieTéAouy TpocaryopevorTeEs OUTWS Tas @Ids- 


ys 4 ew 1 
YAVKUTATOY TPUTAVIY UEVOV 
nat 


pédea pediT@Tépwra Movoav? 


62, 63 


Hdn. Gram. Gr. 2. 642 peraryevéarepo: Aiodets trpeyav Zavds 
kat Zdv- Kal @71 peraryeveatepar of “lwves be tod <a> Zdv, TH 
Zavi-3 


1 Cas: mss byay 2 Cas: mss povoay 3 mss Aveave 





1 the first two lines may belong to Anacreon, cf. fr. 38 ; 
the third, which, prob. by some confusion or loss, contains 
twelve syllables as against their eleven, might be Lesbian, 7.¢. 
Sappho or Alcaeus, but metre, if we may read &yvy and 
*Agpoditn, favours Anacreon (in either case the 4th syllable 
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only a short syllable with the rest of the verse, this dimeter 
will result. Take for example these Phalaecians :—! 


Lemnos, foremost of cities of old, 
and 
This was my prayer to all the Gods 
and 
pure Aphrodite . . . wings from Love. 


From these lines, which are Phalaecians, let us cut off the 
first syllables, and we shall get the Anacreontean, thus: 
‘foremost of cities of old’. . .? 


THE LATER POETS3 
60, 61 


Athenaens Doctors at Dinner: Now of all the Greeks none 
preserved the art of music more jealously than the Spartans; 
they practised it very generally, and lyric poets were 
humerous among them. Even to this day they keep the 
ancient songs with the greatest care, and are real connoisseurs 
of them, And thus it is that we find Pratinas saying (fr. 2): 
‘The cricket of Sparta so apt at the dance,’ while the poets 
never tired of calling these songs 


chief of sweetest hymns 
or 
honey-wingéd melodies of the Muses 


62, 63 


Herodian The Accentuation of Nouns: The later Aeolians 
used the forms Zavés and Zdy, and still later the Ionians used 
the a-form Zdv with dative Zavl ; compare 


must be long), ef. fr. 52. 3 2 the translation does 
not represent the metre: there follows a gap in the ms 
3 prob. including Pindar, as well as Simonides, Bacchylides, 
the Dithyrambists, and others ; some attempt has been made 
to arrange these fragments roughly in chronological order by 
a consideration of style and subject; it is not certain that all 
fall within the scope of this book 
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KADGL por Zavos Te Kovpn— 
Zavi 7 érevOepio 3 


64 


Et. Mag. Vet. jBatovy Aéyerat d€ mapa TP wointh kat HBaidy 
kal Baidy . . Kat 


a 3 tA a 
Bat@ ev atave Bpotoy 
65, 66, 67 


Heph. 55 [w. xopiapBixot] mepaottra: wey yap Kal eis rhy 
iilay roy SdxtvAov H Kpynrixdy, olov Siuetpoy mer Td 


(OTOTOVOL [ELPAKES 
tpimetpa de 


ovdé NeovTwv cOEévos ovSE Tpohat 
Ter pauetpa 5é 


al Kuepyas érimveir’ dpyva Nevewrévov * 


68 
Et. Mag. Vet. 76 (E.M, 231, 2) @ori 5€ mparns nal devrépas 
oulvyias 7} ynpis dorep 7) miuwAGs,® ofov ae mipmrgs Kad 
mwiumtdets, oloy" 
Tas ‘PadapudvOvos 4 mires Biav 
69 
Plut. @. Conv. i, proem, 7d 
picéw wvdova cupmoray 
1 mss tay te Aevé. 2 for choriamb cf. Ibyc. 67. 48 
3 ynpa Bomep Td TiLTAD? 4 mss ras 'PadduavOus 
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Give ear to me, thou daughter of Zeus and . . . 
and this 
and to Zeus the God of freedom 
64 
Old Etymologicum Magnum: Homer uses Baidy and 
Baloy (both meaning ‘little’); compare... and 


in the little life of mortal man 


65, 66, 674 


Hephaestion Handbook of Metre [the choriambic]: It also 
ends properly with the dactyl or cretic, for instance, the 
dimeter ? 


lasses that work at the loom, 
trimeters such as 
neither the strength nor yet the living of a lion, 
and tetrameters like ® 


ye who inspire * the mysteries of the white-armed 
Cytherea 


68 


Old Etymologicum Magnum: The verb ynp& ‘to age’ is of 
both the first and the second conjugation like mime to fill, 
miuma@ ‘I fill,’ ‘thou fillest’ myurAgs and mimmAeis, the latter 
exemplified in : 


with which thou fillest the mighty Rhadamanthus 
695 
Plutarch Dinner Table Problems: The saying 
I hate a mindful drinking-mate 
1 cf, Sch. ad loc. 2 of, Mar. Plot. Gram. Lat. 6. 534. 14 


3 ef. Greg, Cor. ap, Hermog. 7. 988 (é« Kvé.) + or blow 
favourably upon the persons addressed are feminine 


5 ef. Luc. Symp. 3, Mart. 1. 27. 7 (usd) 
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& Sacre Sevexinv, Evior mpds Tovs emigtdduous eiphabar A€youcr, 

oprixous émiennGs Kal avaysyous év te mlvew ovtas: of yap év 
: ary se 

Sieriz Aupicis, &s Foire, Tov emioTabuoy prduove ™pocnyopevoy" 

éviow Se thy mapoimiay olovta: Tots wapa mdtov Aeyouevars Kal 

mparrouevois Guynotiav emdyew. 


70 
Stob. Hel. 1. 5, 10-12 [m. eluapuevns nal tis Tay yivonévwr 
evratias]: 1 
Krdte Motpaz, Atos al Te 
map Opovov a ayxorar ra Gedy? 
eCouevar Teptwoe apuKTa TE 
pijdea Tavtodaray Bov- 

5 av addamartivats Udaivete KepKiawy, 
Aica <kai> Kroda Aayecis 7 
evorevor Nuxtos xopat,® 
eUXoMEvOY émakovear, 
ovpaviat xPoveat TE 

10 Saipoves o a Tavoel ato 
TEUTET AjLuLy PocoKOATOV 
Evvouiay AumapoPpovovs 7 aderpas 
Atkav Kai otepavndpopov 
Elpnvav, woduv te tTavee 

15 Papudpovev AerdOoiTe ovvTVYLaD. 


71 


Strab. 1. 23 4 Kal “Hoidip wév Expeve wh Prvapely AAG Tals 
Katexovoas ddtais akorovbety, ‘Ouhpy be 


ut 


OTTL Kev em axatpipav 
yrAwacay in Kerabetv ; 5 
1 there is some confusion in the mss; Nauck rightly 


recognised the 3 fragments, ll. 1-3 (é(ézevat), 3-6 (Aloa), and 
6-15) (the first ascribed to Eur. Peleus) as a single lyric poem 
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is said by some authorities, Sossius Senecio, to have been 
applied to masters of the feast, who showed some measure of 
bad manners and ill-breeding when the wine was on the 
table; for it seems that the Dorians of Sicily called the 
master the mindful one. Others hold that the saying invites 
forgetfulness of things said or done over the wine-cup. 


70 

Stobaeus Selections [on Fate and the good order of events] : 

Give ear, ye Fates who sit nearest of Gods to the 
seat of Zeus and weave with shuttles adamantine 
numberless and inevitable devices of all manner of 
counsels, Destiny, Clotho, and Lachesis, Night’s 
daughters of the goodly arms,—listen to our prayers, 
ye all-dreaded deities both of heaven and hell ; send 
unto us rose-bosomed Orderliness and her bright- 
throned sisters Right and wreathéd Peace, and may 
ye make this city to forget her melancholy fortunes. 


71! 


Strabo Geography: Or should Hesiod avoid talking non- 
sense and follow received opinions, and Homer 


babble all that may come to a tongue that knows 
not time or season ? 


1 of. Ath. 5. 217.¢, Luc. Hist. Conscrib. 32, Rhet. Pracc. 18, 
Dion. Hal. Comp. 1.5 





2 mss rapt mss also @yxoTaTw 3 Wil: mss xodpacv. 
4 Wachs: mss ravdeluavror 5 Sere xev Ath. Luc: Dion. 
dre xev, Str. re av: wed. only in Str: Ath. Luc. &@y, Dion. 
mos €AOy ACyew 
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72 


Theod. Met. 515 [ei yaunréov éotivy # wh toils émmérccav 
Exovot xa: dpovtida ris Kar’ aperhy (wiis} kal momral b€ paw: 
5 ay 3? 7 
@ yAUKEL ELlpava 
t nw 
TAovToddTElpa Bpotots 


73 
Ibid, 562 [871 mavres oxedov GvOpwra: piromAoutias HrTqvTat]: 
Kav €] wAdTTwvTal mapodrtywpev Kal Tapopay dvemiatpdpxs Kal 
Tapat pexety, 
¥ 2 & «ff nw 
.. vutcel* y Opws opas 
a > na 
Oéryntp jnoovas 


pnaolv i Tints. 
= 
v4 


Plut. _Pyth. Or. 29 of mev ody mepi 7d Tadagiov tas Bowrias 
Kat otKobYTES fodovro tod Geob ('AméAAwvos, Thy émipdveray 
&pbovia Te Kal mepiovalsz yaraKkTos: 

mpoBaray® yap éx TavTw@Y KeXapuev 
@S ATO Kpavay peptatov bowp 
OxrXeov yada: Toi © étiutrav* éaovpevor 
TiGous: 
] Mi 2 A > X : 
aaKkos & ouvte TLS aopers > 
- ’ > e 
5 éduvu’ ev Edpors: 
, cal 
médXat ALOivot Te TiO0L ® TAGGOEV ATravTEs. 


75 
Clem, Al. Str. 5, 661 
val trav “OXvpTov xatabep- 
Kopevay cxaTTovyor” Hpay, 
gaze pot TLaTOv Tapetoy emi yAwooas: 
fh moimtinh pnow, 6 re AiaxvAos KTA. 


1 inss elphyn 2 inss vitret 3 Leonicus : mss mpowdvtwy 
4 mss -mAwy 5 Headl. aup:popeds ® Schn.-B: mss 
kpnvawy édivvve dduors, mw. GE EVAwor iba 
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72 


Theodorus the Metochite Prelude [whether those who take 
thought for the life according to virtue should marry or no]: 
And poets, too, say 


O sweetest Peace that givest wealth to men 


731 


The Same [that practically everyone is the slave of the 
love of wealth]: And even if they pretend to disregard and 
overlook and pass by on the other side, 


still are they pricked by Pleasure’s wiles 


as the poem says. 


74? 


Plutarch The Pythian Oracle: Dwellers near the Galaxium 
(the shrine of Apollo) in Boeotia are warned of the God’s 
epiphany by the great abundance of milk ; 


For like purest water from the springs the welling 
milk gushed forth from all the flocks, while they 
filled their vessels in hot haste; aye, neither skin 
nor keg was idle in their houses; piggin and 
earthen jar, all were filled to the brim, 


75 

Clement of Alexandria Miscellanies : 

I swear by the sceptred Hera that looketh down 
upon Olympus, [ have upon my tongue a sure and 
trusty treasure-house ; 
so says Poetry, and Aeschylus, ete. 


1 claimed by Wil. for Pindar 2 claimed by Schroeder 
for Pindar 
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76 


Dio Chr. Gr, 33. 411 kal piv obx of7w Seundy eotiv, ef 
&rOperot: perakd mpohatwr paviy AdBoev od8’ ef Budv, ob3 bv 
xpevet(Cwow 0d av bAaktwow, Gorep THY ExaBny of rental 
A€jougi em! waat Tots Fevors TeAEvTAtoy Mo.AoaL Tas "Epwvas 

yapoTav Kiva, yadKeov 6€ of 
yudbwr é« woklav 
, Ls Ul A v 
PGeyyopéevas vTdxove yey “loa 
Tévedds te mepippvta 
Opnixias te <Ldpou> hiravepor wét pat.” 


77 
Plut. Lat. Vir. 6 rly d€ tis évavtias «bpiov motpas, etre beds 
elre Saiuwy eotiv, “Aidnv ovoucCuvew, as by els Gerdes nal adparoy 
Tua@v oray diadvO@per PadiCdrtay 
VUKTOS alovas aEpyn- 
ar a 2 LA 3 
Roto O brvev Koipavos 


78 
Id. Non Posse 13° motos yap av abrds Hh xiOdpa binpuoouérn 
Epos gdiv h tis xopos 
> # f int > ¥ 
eupvoTra KéNadov uxpocodwv 
ayvUmEvov Ca CTOMATOV 


pbeyyouevos ottwes nippaver ; 


79 

Id. Adv. S/oic. 19 ei Be GH mavtws dei7o Kaxcd yeveoews 7 
guois, ev ay Bywov wapaderyua Kaxlas ixavdy Hh Sevrepov: ef Se 
Bovre: dna gavdovs h xiAlous % mupicus er yeréoGat, cal wy 
Kaxlas wey Gopay rocavrnv TY mAGOoS 

1 perh. eb, but Bcf. 11.16. 531 -yva6wy Geel: mss yrabuay 
which could hardly be fem. ? Herm.-B-E, cf. Hom. i. 
Del. ip. 34, Ll. 13. 12: mss Opnixict te p:riny (plaat) Exorye 
3 Plut. xolpavey (adapting), cf. De EI 
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76 


Dio Chrysostom Orafions: Yet it is not so strange that 
men in the midst of it should take the voice of sheep or 
of oxen, nor should neigh nor yet bark, even as the poets 
say that the Furies, as the last of her miseries, turned 
Hecuba into 

a dog of flashing eye, from whose hoary jaws came 
a brazen sound that was heard by Ida mount and 
wave-girt Tenedos, and the wind-loving crags of 
Thracian Samos.+ 


77? 


Plutarch On Living in Obscurity: The master of the opposite 
fate, whether God or spirit, they call Hades (“A:dys), because 
after our dissolution we are supposed to make our way into 
the asidés or unseen, that 


king of murky night and untoiling sleep 


78 


The Same The Impossthility of living pleasantly according to 
Epicurus: What flute or lyre attuned to song, what band of 
singing dancers with its 


wide-voiced din breaking abroad through high- 


skilled lips 


ever gave such delight as this ? 


798 


The Same Comimon Complaints ayatust the Stoies: Now if 
Nature really needed the existence of evil, one or, say, two 
examples would surely be sutticient, or if you like, there 
might have been ten bad men or a thousand or ten thousand; 
and not such an enormous quantity of evil that 


1 Samothrace stands high 2 ef. Id. De E721 aChs 
Id. Am. Prol. 4 
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ov Wapwos f Kovis 1) TTEpA 

TotxtroO powy 1 oi@var 

Toggov av yevatT aptOwor, 
aperijs de und évirvior, 


80 


Sch. Pind. 4.6.85 . . od« éx mapadpopiis 5€ Cakoroy elre 7d 
ddpu Tob “AXtAAgws, woavel welAivov H Tt ToLodrov adbTh Epn ev 
KowdTnTL, GAA’ Sri idi@TEepoy mapa Th GAAa KaTETKEVaTTO. 
dixpovy yap, dare dvo axuas Exe Kal wiG Bory dicga Ta Tpavpara 
Ser eee TeRe .. Kal ZoporrArs év “AxiAAews “Epagtais (152 
Pearson). . 


Sintuyou yap odvvar uv Hpexov 3 


"AXLAANLoU Sopatos. 
81 


Plut. Non Posse 26 kal ucavacxetobat TobTav Aeyouevwr, 
ws TO 
émeta KELTETAL Babveercpe 
év xGovi cupTog toy TE Kab Aupav a potpos 
layas TE TAVT EpTréos avrO@v. 


82 
Ibid. 27  ov8é padiws 008’ GAUTws akovouer 


as ap eimovTa pu apBpootov 
THyAauyes * éhacimmou mTpocwrroy ® 
am éNTEY GpEpas. 


83 


Id. Consol. Apoll. 28° ei yotv 7 NidBn kata Tovs pvGovs 
mpoxeipoy elxe THY UmdANWWY TavTHY Ott 


1 so Am. Prol; here -tpixwy 2 some words prob. lost 
between two citations, of which only the first is thought to 
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not sand or dust or feathers of motley-voictd 
birds would heap so great a number, 


and of virtue not so much as a dream, 


80 


Scholiast on Pindar Nemeans: . . . He does not give the 
spear of Achilles the epithet ‘exceeding wrathful’ casually, 
as he might call it ‘ashen’ or the like as a stock-epithet, but 
because it was more snitable than any other. Vor the spear 
was forked, so as to have two points and deal two wounds at 
one thrust . . . Compare Sophocles in the Lovers of Achilles 

» fand .. .J! 

For he was rent by the twofold pain of the 

Achillean spear. 


81 


Plutarch The Impossibility of living pleasantly according to 
Epicurus: They are vexed at heart when they hear such 
words as these: 


Then shall he lie in a deeply-wooded land, and 
have no part in revelling or the lyre nor in the 
all-delighting cry of the flute. 


82 


The Same: Nor is it with comfort or content that we hear 
it said; 


So spake he, when lo! the ambrosial far-beamed 
face of charioting Day had gone from him. 


83 


The Same Consolation to Apollonius; If Niobe in the story 
had had at hand the thought that 





1 see opp. 
belong to S. 2 no need to read fpeucor (see Pears.) 
4 Bs mss ry. aus. 5 Wytt: mss apdbs térov 
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ove atet! PareGorts Bio 
f , penki 0 tf i %, 
Braotas te tTéxvav BprOopeva yXuKEpov 
buos opdca 

TedreuThoe, obk by oftws eSvaxépaiver, as Kal rd Cy ebérew 


éxAureiv 51a 7d weye9os THS TuUMopas Kal Tovs CEovs emiKarEia bar 
avdpracroy abtiy yevécbat mpos amobdreiay Thy XareTwTATHY, 


84 


Bacch. Jntr. Mus. 25 Séeatos 3 évdmAtos @& duBouv kal 
hryeudvos Kal xopelou Kal iduBov ofoy 


f “ , f 
0 TOV TLTVOS atTebavov 


85 
Clem. Al. Str. 6. 796 


ov py Tote Tay? apetav 
adrakopuar avr’ adixou 
KEpOEGS" 
Bdicov be Avrixpus KépSos Sov) kal Avan wé0os? re kal dos Kal 


Sin an ee = ne ‘ 7 \ 
ouveAdvtt eimeiy Ta Tabn THS WuXTS, @Y TO TapauTixa Tepmvoy 
aviapov és Tovmidy. 


86 


Cram. 4.0. 1. 171. 33 ceonuelwrat 76 MoAvuria ém rovrou: 
Kal 76 Kbpioy Kal TO Tpoonyopixoy ekebAupE TH VU 


Tlodvpvia TavtepTns Kopa 


87 
Chrys. 7. arog. 24 ef rants Tis ob ws amepalvero 
’ ed : f , 
ove eldov dveuwKéa KOpav 


1 mss also kal 7 2 uh mote Trav B: mss why wor by, why 
q o KM » 
Te Tav 3 Miinzel: mss zovos 
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she shall not always be laden with the joys of 
vigorous life and budding babes in the delicious 
daylight 


but come to die,! she would not have found life unendurable 
‘in the face of so great a disaster? and prayed the Gods 
that she might be carried away to the worst possible 
destruction. 


84 


Bacchius Jafroduction to Music: The tenth enoplius consists 
of an iambus, a hegemon (or pyrrhich), a choree (or trochee) 
and an iambus, as 


he that . . . the wreath of pine ® 


85 
Clement of Alexandria Afiscedlantes: 
Never will I barter virtue for unrighteous gain ; 


and unrighteous gain is nothing else but pleasure and pain 
and desire and fear, and in fact all the conditions of the soul 
whose present indulgence brings future remorse. 


86 


Cramer Jnedita (Oxford): The reason why the word Polymnia 
is marked is this, that both as a common adjective and as a 
proper name it loses the second v; 4 compare 


Polymnia, all-delightful maid 


87 
Chrysippus Negatives: If a poet thus expressed himself : 
I saw not the wind-swift maid. 


1 or even she that is laden. . . shall come to die 2 the 
slaying of her children hy Apollo 3 the prize at the 
Isthmian Games 4 te. it is not Poly-ymnia 
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8&8 
Aristid. 2. 513 


pepe 5) Kal tatra eéracov 
C3 a . ey ’ u ta A ‘ 
a Motca yap ove amopws yever TO Trapov 
povov, ANN’ ewépyeTat 
mdvra Gepilopéva, 
Todt’ ob Boxe? gor 6 ToinThs abroy émaway A€yew &s ydripov Ka) 
mépiuov eis Ta weAn; TLS émedav Aeyn 
, La > , La 
py pot KaTaTraveT , eTmeLTED NpEATO 
TEPTVOTATOV [LEACwY 
: : 
0 KaXALBoas ToAVYopSos avddros.t 


89 
Ap. Tyan, Ep. 73. 407 ‘Eoriaigs marpidos éopev moppwrépw 
air Saino, bn be Ta THs TéAEwS MpAypyaTa ev VG éBadrsuar 
odever Motpa pos Tédos avopav 
of Tay TpeTav AeXoyYacr TLuay. 
&pter Se 7b Aoumdy maiddp.a Kal wixpyy érdvw TovTwY peipaKes. 


evTabdd mov déos, uy o¢ady Ta bd vewy KuBEeprdoucva. ol 8° od 
déos, éemel BeBidkauer, 


90 
Plut. ap. Stob, £cl. 1.5.19 7d yap efuapuevoy &tperrov Kal 
drrapaBarov, 
Xarep [Lovor appar vevon 
KapTépa TOUT@ KEKAWOT avayKA. 


91, 92, 93 


Arist. 2A. 3.8 ear 5€ masavos dbo etdn avtixeiueva GAAHADS, 
av 7) wer by apyt apudtte:, domwep kal xparTar obtos F early oF 
Bpxe: uev ) paxpa, TeAevTaar be Tpets Bpaxetac 


2 


1 B joins the two fragments, prob. rightly (for the 
anticipatory use of yap cf. Anacr. 31 and 106); otherwise 
katamavere has no objt. 2 mss add kal rempwuévn (gloss on 
avaryKa’) 
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88 


Aristides On the Extemporised Addition: Just examine 
this : 

Since the Muse is not needy nor giveth to taste 
alone of what is at hand, but goeth abroad to 
harvest all,— 
is it not clear to you that when he says this the poet is 
praising his own poetical productiveness ? and what when he 
adds: 

I pray you check her not, now that the goodly 
ery of the many-stringéd flute } hath begun its most 
delightful music. 


89 


Apollonius of Tyana Letters: to Hestiaeus :—With Heaven's 
help we are further from our home, and already [ have been 
thinking of home affairs : 

Men who have received the first honour—their 
fate travelleth to the end; 
and babes, and children scarcely more than babes, will reign 
in their stead. And there is some fear their government may 
fail—though you need not share it, for you and I have finished 
our course. 
90 


Plutarch in Stobaeus Se/eetions: For Destiny is not to be 
turned aside nor passed by— 

and whatsoever she but winketh with her eyelid, 
for this straightway is spun potent necessity. 


91, 92, 93? 


Aristotle Rhetoric: There are two opposite kinds of paeon ; 
one of these suits the beginning, where indeed it is generally 
put; thisis the one that begins with the long syllable and 
ends with three short, as 


1 either in the technical sense ‘ with many tones,’ 7.¢. a wide 
compass, as in Plat, Rep. 339¢, or ‘accompanied by many 
strings’ (of lyres) 2 ef. Sch. Arist. ap. Cram. A.P. 1. 308 
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Aandovevés, eite Auxiav} 


nal 

> , ev ma AT 

Xpuceoxopas "Exate, mat Acos:? 
Erepos 8 et évavtias, of Bpaxeia: &pxovar Theis, 7 5E paxpa 
TeAEUT Ala’ 

cal ee ca ? la + bs , 
pera O€ yav BéatTa 7 axeave® nhavice vuE. 

otros 52 reAeutiy moet: 7) yap BSpaxeta* 1a 7d areAts elvar wore? 
Kono Sév. 


94 


a , 

Heph. 81 [w. rawyixot]; cuvribéact 5€é tives kal Evépw tpdrp 
7d TeTpauetpov, hore Tpeis elvat TovUs Kadouuevous TeETdpToUsS 
maiavas, elta TeAevtatoy Toy KpnTiKdy: 


Ovpertear 104 udxap diroppovas eis piv 


Choer. ed Joc. p. 249 Cons. ék tay Kadovuevwy AcApixer 
éotly i) TpoKeuern xphows, wh exdvT@v To bvoua Tod ToInTOD. 


95 


Plat. Prim. Frig.17 6 yap Aus avioxer, és tis elme tay 
5:OvpauBoroimy, evOus TA. 
> 
@Xtos aviayov 
y %. 7 we ’ d a 5 La = > t 
ev0us avitrna cepoBaTay® péeyav oiKoy aveuwv. 


96 


Dion. Hal. Comp. 17 6 uév oby BpaxuavaAraBos tyyeudy te 
kal muppixios KaAetTac’ Kal ote weyakomoerns cot odTE Gems: 
oxipa 8 abrod rodvde 

\ td , 4 
reve 6€ od Kata TOba vedyuTa ® pédea. 


1 Sch. Arist. Cram. fire mss also Avia, Adcie 7 xp. B: 


Mss xpuocoKdua 3 mss dkéavoy 4 uoxpa? 5 mss dvé- 
mAngev, but the metre is paeonic depoPatay Dib: mss 
-Barav 8 mss also vedAuTa 
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O Delos-born, whether in Lycia? 
and 
Golden-headed Far-darter, son of Zeus. 
The other on the coutrary is the one which has three short 
syllables first and ends with the long, as 
The land and ocean-waters disappeared in night. 


This pacon forms a conclusion, the short ? syllable truncating 
the rhythm by its incompleteness. 


94 

Hephaestion Mandbvok of Metre [the paeonic]: Some 
writers compose the tetrameter in another way, making 
three of the feet the fourth paeon as it is called, and putting 
the cretic at the end ; compare 

Come propitious, Blessed One, to the strife at thy 
altar.8 

Choeroboscus o# the passage: This citation, which is 
anonymous, is taken from the so-called De/phian Colleetion.* 


95 


Plutarch Cold the First Principle: For as one of the 
dithyrambic poets has said, 

the rising sun straightway filled the great home of 
the air-walking winds. 


96 


Dionysius of Halicarnassus Literary Composition; The 
short-syllable type is called hegemon (leader) or pyrrhich, 
and is ncither impressive nor stately ; it is of the following 
type: 

Pick thou up the limbs newly scattered at thy feet. 


lan address to Apollo 2 long? 5 to Dionysus at 
a poetical contest + apparently a collection of lyrie poems 


preserved in the temple archives at Delphi, cf. the Delian 
Collection mentioned vol. ii, p. 283, cf. vol. i, p. 317 
5 prob. the limbs of Pentheus 
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97 


Ibid. 6 wev yap e aracaév Bpaxeiav curvectas Kadrovpevos Se 
ind twwv tpiBpaxus Tobs,} ov mapadetyya Todrbe- 
, ry>o9 s 
Bpoute, Sopatopop’, évudde, 
ToNemoxerace TaTEp ”Apn? 


Tamewos Te Kal &ceuvds eort nal ayevyns, nal odder by eF avrov 
yévoto yervaioy. 


98 


Ibid. 68 é« uanpas nal dvety Bpaxetar wéony wey AaBov Thy 
Haxpav aupiBpaxvs avduacrat, kal od cpddpa Tay evaxhpwr earl 
puOudy, GAAG SiakéxAaoral Te Kal woAY Td ORAU Kal ayerves exer 
old éort TavTi- 


“laxye OpiapBe* ov Tavde yopayé 


99 


Ibid. of pévrot fuOuixol rovtov Tov modds (rov SaxTvAov) Thy 
bakpay Bpaxutépay elval pact Tis TeAElas, ovK ExorTes 8 Eiweiv 
dom, Kadovaw avtThy &Aoyor. érepds eoTiv aytiatpopoy Exwy 
TovTp pubudv, bs amd Tay Bpaxerdy dptduevos em) thy aAoyov 
TeAEUTS’ TOUTOY xwploarTes ard TAY dvaTaloTaY KUKAIKOY KAaAGDG, 
mapaderyua avtod péportes Todvoe 


KéxuTat TONS UrpiTuAOS KaTA yar. 


100 


Thid. [4. cpnrixob]: éav de thy dpxiy ai dv0 paxpal katdoxwow 
thy de TeAevTHY f) Bpaxeia, old ott taut 


aol, PoiBe, Movaats te cUpPwpov 4 


avdp@bes wavy dot) 7d oxTMa Kal els cEmvoAoyiay emiTHdetor. 


1 mss also xopeios, rpoxatos 2 matep“Apn only in 4.4, 
(for ”Apn B cf. Sch. Aesch. Sept. 105), which reads roAeudxAove 
3 @ptau8e Dind: mss d0vpau8e contra metr. 4 B-E: mss 


Movoal re cuuSa@uer (cvpBwuor) 
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The Same: The foot which consists entirely of short 


syllables and is called by some writers the Tribrach, of which 
the following is an example: 


Dinning, spear-bearing, furious, war-clattered, 
Father Ares 


is mean and undignified and ignoble, and can be used to 
compose nothing that is noble. 


98 


The Same: The foot which is made of a long and two 
shorts and has the long in the middle is called the Amphi- 
brach, and is not a particularly beautiful rhythm, being 
enervating and smacking strongly of the effeminate and 
ignoble ; for instance 


Thriambic? Iacchus, thou leader of this chorus 


99 


The Same: The writers on rhythm, however, declare that 
the long of the Dactyl is shorter than a full long, and being 
unable to say by how much, they call it ‘irrational.’ There 
is another foot having the converse rhythm to this, which 
begins with the shorts and ends with the irrational. This 
they distinguish from the Anapaest and call it ‘cyclic,’ 
giving the following example: 


The high-gated city lies scattered o’er the ground. 


100 
The Same [the Cretic]: If the two longs come at the 
beginning and the short at the end, like this: 
who shares altars with thee, O Phoebus, and the 
Muses 
we have a manly type of rhythm suitable to the dignified 
style. 


1 of, Keil An. Gram. 8.11, Macr Sat, 1, 19. 1 (may have 
taken Bpoue as Dionysus and *Apy as an appellation, but in 
that case the other epithets would be characteristic of D. 
not of A.) 2 the meaning of the epithet is unknown 
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101 


Ibid. [. rpicvArAdBov pv@uar]: 7d 8 abtd cuuPhoeta Kay 4h 
Bpaxeia mporedi trav waxpav- kal yap obtos 6 fuOuds atiwua 
fxer kal peyebos’ mapaberyua de avtod de" 


ri YY 2 ig FR et: - n tal 
Tiv aetayv, tw drav épdpw 3} Ot mopevO ; 


102 
Sch. Heph. p, 299 Cons. [. muppixlov]’ xara dimodlay 5é 
guvTibevevos Kal Tuy mpokeXeVoMaTIKiy mol@v, T& KkadAoUmeva 
TpoxeA€voMaTika i) TUPPLXIakKa METPA ToLel, GY TapadelyuaTa’ 
16. Hore TaxvT dos ert bépas éXadou 
mTEepopopov <ava> yepi ovaca TiOenéva:? 


103 


Mar. Plot. Gram. Lat. 6. 515,2 Hemidexium trimetrum 
dactylicum schemata habet octo, de quibus unum solum 
penain Graecum exemplum hemidexium, quod repperi, tribus 
dactylis constans : 


= A . > , 3 LA 
Zeive, Tov “Apyeuopou * tapov 


103 A 


Ibid. 542. 3) Minus Ionicum dimetrum catalecticum fit 
Ionico minore et anapaesto: 


"Te patep peyarat 
104 


Thid. 540. 1 [de pedibus numeri Ionici a majore] 
‘EXcxomérare, cadrdixérabe, Pirovopevta ® 


lmss guvre0j, mpitn re6p 2 Bs: mss exidecpa (em 
are) and TrEpodéspay (-ov) xepobv abnueva (xepao’ Kadouay’) : 
AG. taxv mode éwi déuas and mrepopdpor" xeriiova Ka@nuévny 
3B: mss apxeBpov +B: mss parip (untep) meyzan 
5 B-Keil-Putsch: mss EAIKOCTIHTAAH (EATKOCNHTAAH) 
KAAATKEAAH (cutalectis AAAE) ¢IAOKXOPEITA (#IAOKOAO- 
PEITA) 
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The Same [trisyllabic rhythms, continued]: The same will 
happen if the short comes before the longs: this rhythm, 
too, is distinguished and impressive, and here is an example 
of it: 

To what shore, to what forest shall I fly? whither 
shall I go?? 


1023 


Scholiast on Hephaestion Hundhook of Metre [the pyrrhich]: 
When this foot is put into dipolies to make the proceleus- 
matic (www) we get what are called proceleusmatic or 
pyrrhichiac lines, such as this: 


Away with thee, maid, like a fleet-foot roe, with 
a feathered reed upheld. 
103 


Marius Plotius On Metres: The dactylic hemidexian trimeter 
has eight kinds, of which I shall give the sole Greek example 
that I have found, consisting of three dactyis: 


Stranger, the tomb of Archemorus + 


103 A 


The Same: The ‘lesser’ Ionic catalectic dimeter is com- 
posed of an Ionic @ minore and an anapaest : 


Come, Great Mother 


1045 
The Same [on the feet of the Ionic @ maivre] 


Flower-twined, merry-dinning, friend of the 
dancer ® 


‘ cf. Epit. Comp. Verb. 17, p. 172 Us.-Rad. 2 prob. (in 
this context) from a dithyramb, but a tragedy is possible 
3 ef, Keil Anal. Gram. 4 4 the name is uncertain 5 cf. 
Hesych. ca\AucéAados & Dionysus 
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104 A 


Dion. Hal, 25 (x. tov ‘rots Geots e¥youat mac Kal macas,” 
Dem. Cor, 1}* ob toiodros pévrot Kaxelvis éotiv 6 pududs: 
, a ~ 
Kpnoios év puOpwots maida pédopev . .. 


éuol yoty boxer ew yap Tod teAevTalov wobds Ta ye AAG ev 
miow toa &pioras 


105 


Mar. Plot. Gram. Lat. 510, 25 de pentametro integro 
acatalecto monoschematisto: est metrum integrum penta- 
metrum dactylicum, quod semper quinque dactylis constat, 
quale est exemplum Graecum illud; 


"Truov dud’ ‘EXévyn remup@pevov dreto. 
105 A 


Ibid. 524. 1 tetrametrum (iambicum) brachycatalectum 
colurum . . ut est 


‘O ILv@cos pecouparois® Geds map éoxapass, 


106 


Heph. 39 [z. iwvixod rot an édaccovos]: tobto (7d TeTpa- 
metpov KaTaAnKTixoy) mévTot Kal yadAtauBirdy Kal eatpgaxdy 
kaneirar—bor epoy be «nal GraKheépevoy exdHOn—Bid 7d TOANG 
Tous vewrépous eis Thy BNTEpa TeV beav yedyar Toure TE pérpy 
(ey ois kal ra Tovs TplTous maLavas Exovra ka Tad mBarx cov rat 
Tas Tpoxaixas adiapdpws TapadauBavover pus Ta Kabapd), as Kal 
Ta ToAVEpVANTa TavTa mepersiirare 5nAor 


Tanrai LNT pos opeins prrodupaot Spopades, 
als &vtea Tatayeitat Kal YaAKea KpoTAaha 


1 B: mss AEIMONAMPEAHNENHIITQMENONQAHTO, AEIMON- 
AAA®EAENEINTAMENQAECO 2 B: mss -adsos 





1). reckons the last syllable of wéApwuey short, though 
metrically it can stand for a long 2as the remaining 
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Dionysius of Halicarnassus Literary Composition [on a 
passage of Demosthenes}: Is not the following rhythm, 
however, of the same kind? 

In Cretan rhythms let us sing the child of . . . 


To me, at any rate, it seems so; for except for this last foot 
the identity is complete? 


105? 

Marius Plotius On JJetres: On the acatalectic iambic 
pentameter monoschemiatistic :—it is an acatalectic dactylic 
pentameter, which always consists of five dactyls, of which 
the following is a Greek example : 


Ilium was burnt and destroyed for Helen’s sake. 


105 A 


The Same: The brachycatalectic truncated iambic tetra- 
meter. «as 


The Pythian God beside the hearths of the mid- 
most spot? 


106 


Hephaestion Handbook of Metre [the Ionic a minure]: The 
catalectic tetrameter is also called the Galliambic or 
Metroac—and in later times also the broken or irregular— 
because the Mother of the Gods has often been addressed 
in this metre by the more modern writers (who, moreover, 
mingle lines containing the third paeon, the palimbacchius, 
and trochaic dipodies, indiscriminately with the pure Ionics) ; 
compare the following famous example : 


Gallae of the Mountain Mother, fleet friends of 
the thyrsus, whose harness and brazen cymbals clash 
amain 4 
Plotian exx., quoted by Bergk, appear to have been com- 
posed ad hoc, these may be of the same nature 3 Delphi 
was the ‘navel’ of the earth 4 ascribed by Wil. to Calli- 
machus, but cf. Choer, ad lov, p. 245-6 Cons. 
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Hadn. Gram. Gr. i. 523.12 7b be ‘orada Aluvnv’ 4h 
KAdba YpvoeoKapTov 


oe he ig Soe Coan nee ae ee 
ovy eget Tiva evleiay o708 1) Khas’ peTamAacuol yap eict. 


108 


Arist. #A, 3.11. 14126 eiot 5& kal af eixdves. 2. det ebdoxi- 
potoas tpdmey tive MeTepopai del yee ex Svoty Aeyorr at, Eomep 
h avd Adyor heTapopd: oiov 7) dons gamer, eoTt Plary “Apeos 
(Timoth. 25) «al rétov 


hopusyE ayopoos} 
109, 110 


Dem, Lloe. 91 Annaréov 5€ Kal civbera dvduata, ob Ta 
SOvpayBinas ovyxelueva olor 
Georepatous wravas 
obde 
” , , 
aoTP@V Sopumvpov OTPATOV 


GAN eoixdta Tots bwd THs cuvnGelas cuvyKermevas. 


111 
Plat. Men. 77a Boxe? roivuy por, & Saxpates, apety elvar, 
Kabanep & momTiys A€yel, 
, n . - 
yvatpew te Kadoiot Kal dvvacPat 
kal éy& Tubro Aéyw aperhy, ériOumodyta Tay Kod@y duvardy elvat 
mopiCed Oat, 


112 


Plut. Q. Conv. 4. 6. 1 [tis 5 map’ lovdaiors Oeds]: Oaupdoas be 
Tu emippnbey 6 Siupaxos: *Ap’, ton, ov ty watpiatay Oedy, & 
Aeumpla, 

1 for @doyris in Dem. Lloc. B sugg. Ocddwpos or Oeodenrys ; 
but the frag. may come from Theognis the tragedy-writer 
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Herodian Complete Prosody: The forms orada in ordda 
Afuyny ‘standing pool,’ and «Adda in Krada Xpucedcapmay 


golden-fruited bough 


will be found to have no nominative ; they are metaplastic, 


108? 


Aristotle Rheloric: Similes, also, are always in a sense 
effective metaphors ; like the ‘ proportional’ metaphor, they 
always involve two terms. For instance, we call a shield 
‘the goblet of Ares’ (Timotheus 25) and a bow 


the stringless lyre 
109, 110 


Demetrius on Style: We should also employ compound 
words, but not dithyrambic compounds like 
heaven-portented wanderings? 
or 
the fire-speared host of the stars 


but resembling the compounds of ordinary speech, 


111 


Plato eno: Then my opinion is, Socrates, that virtue, 
in the words of the poet, is 


to rejoice in the noble and be able to do it. 


This is what I too mean by virtue, to desire what is noble or 
beautiful and have it at command,* 


1125 


Plutarch Dinner-Table Problems (on the nature of the God 
of the Jews]: Wondering at what was said, Symmachus 
exclaimed, ‘And as for your divine fellow-countryman, 
Lamprias, 


1 cf. Cram. A.O. 3. 283. 5 2 cf. Dem. Floc. 85 3 prob 
Io’s 4 this interpretation is prob. not quite correct 
5 ef. Id. Exil, 17, De EL. 9 
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eviov dpouyuvatea 
patvouéevais Atovucov 
avOéovta Tipais} 


eyypages cal bromoets Tots EBpalwy Anoppyross ; 


112A watay eis Avicavdpov 
Plut. Vit. Lys. 18 mpwrw? wey yap, &s forope? Aodpis, 
EAAnver éxcivy Bapovs ai méAeis aveotnoay ws O66 Kal Ovoias 
ZOvoas, cis mpatov dé maiaves HoOnoay, dv évds &pxny amouynuo- 
vevovot Toidroe: 
A ¢ f a 4 
Tov ‘EXXado5 adyabéas 
? t 
oTpaTayov am evpuyopou 
Xrdpras bwvyjcoper 
dN TI fg 4 
in Tacav. 


3 


Sduior 6¢ 7a rap adrots Hpata Avodvipea kadreiv ebgpicavto. 


Ath. 15. 696e (7. Tov Tod ’ApiororéAous eis ‘Epyelay maiva 
karovpevoy]: ode Exet 3° ovde 7d waiavikdy emippnua, Kxabamep 6 
a g , oy eee bi 
els Avcavdpov Tov Srapriatny ypapels bvtws maidy, ov mya Aovpis 
év Tots Saulwy émvypapoudvors “Npos Abeba ev Sduy. 


113 


Plut. Amic. Mult. 5 1a yap etxpynota tris prdtas Bdoxpnota 
ylyvetat 31a Thy moAugiA lar: 
, f , 

Gov TpoTros, aNXov eyeEtper 

ppov7ls avOporrav:® 
odre yap al duces nuay emi rabra rats épyats pémovaw, obre 
tUxais duotpémots del advecuer, al re TaY mpdtewy Katpol Kabdmep 
Ta Tvevuata TOUS wEY hepovar ToVs DB avtimintovat. 


114 


Id. Garr. 2 wal naamep bray év ovddrdyy Til giwmh yévntat 
tov ‘Epuiy émeirednavdévar A€yovaiy, obtws Stay eis ovpmdciov 


1 so de EJ, mss here dv@, timatos A., Exil. A. pay. av. r. 
2 mss mpa@toy 3 Naeke: mss -x#pov 4 mss gy (or ih) m. 
5 mss BAAov tpdmos (Tpdmov) yap BAAOv: BAAov. . &AAov is 
apparently for &AAov pév . . BAAov BE 
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God of the cry evoe, rouser of women, gay with 
frenzied rites. Dionysus 


do you enrol him in the Hebrew mysteries ? 


112A Paean to Lysanper 


Plutarch Life of Lysander: According to Duris, he was 
the first Greck to whom the cities built altars and made 
sacrifice as to a God, and the first to whom were sung 
paeans, one of which they relate to have begun as follows: 


We will sing the general of holy Greece who 
comes from the spacious town of Sparta,O Paean O! 
Moreover the Samians decreed that their festival of Hera 
should be called the Lysandreia. 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [on Aristotle's so-called Paean 
to Hermeias}:1 Moreover it does not contain the paeanic re- 
frain like the true paean composed in honour of the Spartan 
Lysander, which according to Duris’ Annals of the Samians 
was sung to him at Samos, 


113 


Plutarch On having Many Friends: What is serviceable in 
friendship becomes unserviceable when friendship is too 
widely extended ; 

one man is moved by disposition, another by 
thought ; 


nor do our natures all incline to the same things, nor do we 
enjoy the same fortune ; and opportunities, like the winds, 
favour one and are contrary for another. 


114? 


The Same On Garrulity: When silence falls in an assembly 
they say that Hermes has joined the company, and in the 
same way when a garrulous fellow enters a drinking-party or 


1 (see p. 411) 2 cf. Id. San. Praec. 13, Coh. Ira 4 (mpd 
kduatos &S Tiva T. bap, oTEARCMEVOS) 
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h ovvédpiovy yywpinwy AdAos eicéAOn, TwavtTes aToTwHaoL py 
BovaAduevet AaBhy tropacxeiv: by 8 abtds aptnrat diaipew 7d 
ordua, 


Tpo KelMaTOS WoT ava Tovtiav 
axpav Bopéa Caévros! 


bpopduevor cddoy kal vautiay etavearnaay. 


115 


Plut. Praec. Reip. 2 modrrot be ard téixns abdpevor Tav 
Kowa Kal dvamanobertes obxéri pgdlws dmedety SivavTat, TA’Td 
Tois euBaow eis TAoiov aidpas xdpw, eit’ awocmacbeiow cis 
médayos wemovOdtes: Eiw Brétovet vavtTi@vTes Kal TapaTTdmevol, 
mévery 5€ Kal xpicOat rots wapovow avayKny ExovTes: 

AevKas Kaburrepbe yaravas 
, fal - * 
evTpoowmo: opas Tapditay * éowtes valas 
he / a, > + 
Kralbos yapakitovrov Satpoviay és UBpuw. 


116 
Plut. dn Seni 12 4 wAolwy pev &pxortas od molet ypappata 
KuBepyntika,  TOAARKIS yevouevous ey mpiuvn GeaTas THY mpbs 
ktua Kal wvetiua Kal vuKTa xeluepion aydvev 
dre Tuvdapidav aded- 


4 ee 4 , 
pov &diov vavtav TOO0s5 
Barre... 


117 
Id. Tranqu. 17 KuBepynty yap vite Kiva mpabvat tpaxd Kad 
mvedua duvaréy éotiv, ote S101 BovAETat Seouevp Atuevos TUXETY, 
1 Bopéa B: mss here Bopéov, San. Boppa (aévros Crus: 
mss here (éovros, San. Irace. mvéorros 2B: mss 
maphicayv: Wil.’s rapaepay hardly accounts for Aeuxas k.y. 





1 lit, ‘to hover around,’ cf. Plut. Sell. Anim. 970 ¢ and 
breparwpeta@ar ‘ to lie at anchor’ Hdt. 6. 116, or ‘just to cross 
a strait’ (dit, as a means of transport), cf. Aristid, Or, 24, 331 
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a chance gathering of acquaintances there is a general and 
sudden lull in the talk because nobody wishes to give him a 
handle ; and if he begins to open his mouth, 





as when the Northwind blows across a sea-beaten 
headland before a storm 


they scent tossing and seasickness, and rise and depart. 


115 


Plutarch Political Preecpts: And often they take up politics 
through mere chance, and when they have had their fill of 
them find that they can no longer easily withdraw. Like 
people who go for a sail! and are carried away into the open 
sea, they look out of the ship seasick and troubled, but 
obliged to remain and make the best of their plight ;— 

Specious desires for the thwart of a sea-graving * 
ship send them speeding over the white calm to 
heaven-sent ruin. 


116 


Plutarch Should Old Men Govern? Treatises on navigation 
do not make pilots, or they would stand on the poop mere 
spectators of the stormy contests of wind and wave and 
night 

when the seafarer is seized with a longing for the 
Tyndarid brethren? . .. 


117° 
The Same On Peace of Mind: For the pilot to temper the 
wind and smooth the wave, to make the desired haven, or 


(587), or ‘for air and exercise’ sake,’ cf. Jos. A. J. 8.7.3 
ep apuatos dxovpevos kal AevKhY Hupiecuevos ecOijTa (5 Zord- 


pov) mpds aimpay os elxev efopuav 2 ef. Timoth. Pers. 4 
3 for &Bpis cf. Act. Ap. 27, 21 + Castor and Polydeuces, 
the saviours of mariners 5 cf. Id. Superst. 8 ebxduevos de 


Tov olaka mpocayel, Thy Kepalay bplnor petye: bmoat. épeBad. 
ek 6. 
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ote Gappadews Kal arpduws brouetvar 7) ovpBaivoy: GAA’ ews ovK 
améyvane TH TEXYN Xpameros 
pevyer eva Aaigos progrodoas 
eae KE vepTatov totes} 
cA 
épeBwoeos ex Padacaons umépoxn 


Crore de>? tpéuwy KaOntat Kal madAduevos. 


118 


Plut. Non Posse 23 &omwep ef tis év meddyer Kal yearn 
Oappirwy emoras Aéyoi, phtTe Thy vady Tid Exe KuBEpyyrny, 
MATE TOUS maa abtovs apizer bat émepxduerdy Te, KTA, 

émrepXopevov TE paraforres Biaray ° 
TOvToOV @Kelas Tr avéuwv pias. 


119 
Ael. H.A. 14. 14 im. Bopradeov Kal Keuddar]: ye why Kadov- 


hévn Kal bd TaY ToInTaY KEuas 
Spapety pev wniotn Ovédrns Stenv,* 
iSetvy (Be> apa wuppdOpik kal Aacwrarn. 


120, 121 


Plat. Rep. 10. 607b radra 37, %pnv, amodcrdoynoOw jury 
dvayuynobetaw wept morhoews, Ste eixdtws Apa rére adthy ex ris 
méAews GmegTéAAOMEY To.alTnY obcay 6 yap Adyos Nas Tipe. 
mpogeimwmuer 3€ adh, wh Kal twa oKAnpérnTa hudy Kal ayporklay 
KaTayve, Itt madraiz wer Tis diapopa Pidocogiz Te Kal momrixh. 
kal yap h 

, % , Us 
Aaképula mpos SeaTOTay KUwY 
éxelvn <h> Kpavyd(ovea® kal 


pévyas év abpovwr Keveayopiaicr 


1 gore xe vépt. B: mss ews évéprepay iords E, cf. Superst. 
(opp.): mss foro 2B 3 Plut. Haddgovras, adapting : 
Def. Or. émepxopevol te padrdooortes Biardy B: mss here 
Biawov, Def. Bla rév 4 some mss omit pév 5 Fy as 


P.’s explanation of Aax.: mss also xpd(ovoa 
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cheerfully and fearlessly to wait on fortune, all are equally 
impossible ; so as long as he does not despair he practises his 
art, and 

flies with his mainsail lowered till the mast holds it 
at its lowest out of the murky sea; 


but when he does, he sits all quivering with fear. 


118? 


Plutarch The Impossibility of Living pleasantly according to 
Epicurus: It is as if in a storm on the open sea one should 
stand by and say quite cheerfully that the ship had no pilot, 
and the very Dioseuri would not come 


to temper the onrush of the puissant sea and the 
swift gusts of the winds 


119 


Aelian on Animals [gazelles and keud3es]: Yet what is 
called by the poets «éuas or a young deer—-compare 


fawn most swift of foot like a storm, 


but in appearance it is red-haired and very shaggy. 


120, 121 


Plato Republic; We have harked back to Poetry, and the 
defence we have just made must suflice to show that we 
apparently were right in expelling such a person from our 
city. It stood to reason that we should. But lest she think 
us incivil and unkind, we will add that the quarrel between 
philosophy and poetry is of long standing. Indeed, that 
yelping 

cur who ’s master bays, 
that man so 


great in th’ empty talk of fools, 


1 to reduce the surface exposed to the wind the ancients 
brailed up their sail from below and lowered the yard that 
supported it 2 claimed by Schroeder for Pindar, ef. Id. 
Def. Or. 30 
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kal ‘5 tev Alay copay byAos Kpatwv’! Kal of ‘Aemras pepmuvartes 
bri &pa mévovrat,” Kal HAAG pupla onueia Tadaids evayridcews 
TovTwr: Guws dé eipnadw, St huets ye, ef Tiva Exot Adyow eimeiv 
mpos HSoviy mointikh kal H wiunows, &s xph abrhy elvar ey wbdce 
edvowovpern, Bopevor by naradexoipeda, ws cumopev ye jyiv 
sues ; Sa ee aA a Bei ath dy 
ators KnAoumevos tw avTAsS: GAAG yap Td SoKoby GANGES Od Botov 
mpodiddvar, 


122 


Plat. Ep. 1 xaxetvo 8 7d woinua tots vodv xovawy ov Kaas 
exer Boxer 


av Xpusos dryXt.08 

orane@raros év Ovary ducedaiat @ Bio, 

od dbdpas, ovS apyvpou KNivat TpOS avOpw- 

mov? Eoxipatouev’ aotpamre pos overs, 
5 ovce yaias eupuTrédou 

yoviuor BpiOovres attapxeis var, 

as ayabav avdpav opoppadpeav voyats. 


123 


Stob. £el. 1. 6. 13 [7. roxns } radtoparov)}: 4 


oo 


Tuxa, pepoTr@v apxa 
Kat Téppa, 7 Tu Kai cohias Oaxets edpas ® 
Kal Thay Sporéous em eOncas & epyous: 
Kal TO xanov wréov 4) Kaxov é« oéOev, a TE 
vapes 
5 Aaurret Tepl cay TTépuvya ypicéav: 
Kal TO Ted TAda TUL do0ev 
HakaptaTot aTov TeréGeu 
zu 8 apayavias Topov edpes év ddyeouy, 
Kal NauTpov haos ayayes év TKOTH, 
10 mpogepertata’ Gea. 


6 


1 Herw.-Adam: mss d:acdpov, dla (8:4) copay and xparay 
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that ‘crowd of the unco’ wise,’ those ‘subtle thinkers beggars 
after all,’ and others galore, are proofs of an ancient feud. 
Nevertheless we will admit once for all that if the poetry 
whose end is to please, and by that I mean all ‘imitation’ or 
art-representation of the sort, could give reason to prove 
that she had a proper place in a well- constituted state, we, 
at any rate, should welcome her back with open arms, 
because we know what an effect she has upon us; but till 
then, as religious men, we cannot betray what scems to us 
the truth. 
122 


Plato Letters: This poem, too, is approved hy sensible 
men: 

Not glorious gold so rare in this mortal life of 
disappointment, nor diamonds, nor silver couches, 
shine in the eyes in comparison of a man, nor are 
the rich-laden self-sufficient fields of the wide-set 
earth of such account as the unanimous thinking of 
good men and true. 


123 


Stobaeus Selections [on Fortune or Chance]: 

Fortune, beginning and end of mortal man, thou 
sittest in the seats of wisdom and puttest price on 2 
human deeds. More good than ill comes of thee, 
and grace shineth around thy golden wing. That 
which is given of thy scales turns out the happiest ; 
thou findest a way out amid the woes of perplexity, 
and leadest like a light shining in the darkness, thou 
most excellent of Gods. 


2 


1 these latter quotations are prob. not lyric or 


grantest honour to 





2 mss also -rey 3 mss also mpogdwpers 4 St. aser. to 
Aeschylus 5 répua rv Grot: mss répyate Oaxets édpas Jac: 
mss &xos d5pis or omit 5 eipes sugg. B: mss eldes 
bAyers? 7 imss also mpopaveorara (-ov) . 
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123A [Apfovos] tyvos eis Tooedadva 


Ael. H.A. 12. 45 7d ray BeAgivav pdrov &s eiot Mid@dol Te 
Kal pidavao, rexunpi@cat tkavds Kal ’Apiav 6 MnOupvaios ex Te 
Tob aydAparos rod éml Tawdpw Ka) tod én’ abt@! ypapévros 
éweypappatos. got Se To emiypauua ‘’A@avarwy moumaiow 


*Aplova KuxAéos vidy | éx Sucedov meddyous cacev bxnua 708.’ 


tuvoy d€ xapiorhpiov 7@ Mocedavi, paptupa tis Tay SedAgivey 
gidouovalas, oovel kal tovrois Cwdypia extivar 5’ Aploy eypaye. 
kal for 6 tuvos obTtos: 
“Tiare Geav, 
7 movTue Xpucotpiatve Tlécerdov, 
yardox’ eye vpovos doxel apas,® 
mept oe Sparyxtorae® TOTOL 
5 Ofpes yopevouae KUKA®, 
Kovdotct Today piupacw * 
ehadp avaTadAopevol, TLpot 
PorEavyeves oKVEpomos oxUAaKES, idopovaoL 
cerpives, vara Opéupara 
10 koupay Nypeideov Gear, 
as eyetvar’ ‘Apdetpira, 
ot Le els Tlédoros yap emi Tawapiay dnTay 
erropevoay > mraCopevov StKEA@ Evi TOVT@ 
Kuptoice VOTOLS dxéoves ® 
15 adoKa Nypetas TAaKOS 
TénvovTes, aot Bh Topov, PaTes SorLot 
as w ad’ adtTACOU yAadpupas vews 
els oldu adeTTOphupov Niwvas Epirrav.* 


1Ssov perv Shrrou deAglywy mpds Tois byw AexGeiar Kal Td PiAduovaoy 


1 Herch: mss an’ adzoi 2K: mss 7. eyxvpordAway, 
yarhoxe Kupovdpxa (kupovadrk’), Tz. +. eybpou GAuds 3 EB: 
mss 8pdyxio1 (Tz. -a) wept Be ce «= 4 Tz. femdopaow =§ Brunck: 
MSS -gare, -gaTo ® Brunck : mss yopedoyres 7 mss 
pivay 
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123 Al 


[Artoy’s] Hymy ro Poserpon 


Aelian On Animals: That dolphins have a natural liking 
for singing and the flute, witness Arion of Methymna by 
token of the statue? at Cape Taenarum and the inscription 
thereon, which runs ‘By immortal guidance this equipage 
saved Arion son of Cycleus from the Sicilian main.’ The 
hymn of thanksgiving to Poseidon which testifies to the 
dolphins’ love of music was composed by Arion * as a meed of 
gratitude not only to him but to them. It is as follows: 


Chiefest of Gods, sea-lord Poseidon of the trident 
of gold, earth-shaking king of the swelling? brine, 
the beasts that swim dance all about thee with fins, 
and lightly bound with nimble flingings of the foot, 
the snub-nosed coursing hounds of bristling mane, 
the dolphin-lovers of the Muse, sea-creatures of 
Nereus’ goddess-daughters that he had of Amphi- 
trite, the beasts that bore a wanderer on the Sicilian 
sea to Taenarum’s shore in Pelops’ land, ploughing 
the untrodden furrow of Nereus’ field astride their 
humpéd back, when crafty men had cast me from 
out the hollow wave-going ship into the sea-purple 


billows of the ocean. 


Thus, in addition to the characteristics mentioned above, 
it is clear that dolphins are fond of music. 


lef. Tzetz. Cram. 4.0. 3. 352. 19 2 an efligy of a 
dolphin 3 the hymn cannot be older than the mid fifth 
Century 4 or teeming 
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124, 125, 126, 127, 128 


Avistox, ‘Pu@u. Sroix. Ox. Pap. 9, 22 [w. Adzews rpexpdvov]: 
xpnoaito 8 by abtn ral 6 BaxtvdAes 6 Kat’ tauBov avdmart Trav 
mepiexovoav ~vAAaBay Tefeicay eis Tobs xpdvous ws ev TE 


ef ¢ 


Kpntix@ érideyto, @arai Se 7d cxiua Tod nodds SV ov 7 puOuoToita 
mopevoerat Td €?s TauBov olov: 
év0a 87 TotkiAwy avOéwv auBpotot rAELpaKes 
cA > © , 
BadvoKwov map’ ddaos a8porrapbévous 
, , 
eVlwWTasS Yopovs ayKdrats SéxorTat. 
ev robrw yup of Te mparot wevre modes odTw KEXpHYTAL TH AEzEL, 
kal wdAw batepor rpels: Kale 
a ? , x a a 
dates eVOupin Kat Yopots HdeTar— 
ém road be TH TroabTy pvOuoroitz od mdvu xparat 6 pududs obros 
.. kara 8F ra Tis pvOuorolas oXhpaTa mwapaddAdrre (Td 
Bakxeaxdy kadovpevov eldos)! dv rQ- 
<a>" girov “Oparow ayarnyua, Ovatoiow 
avaTavpa poyOav— 
€or: 5é mov Kat tvvexets em Tpels: 
f , ? off nn tf 
héptatov Saipov’ ayvas Téxos 
f a Hf > id t Se om 
PATEPOS, AV Kaédpos eyevrvaoce TOT EV 
Tais ToAvoASiow OnSars 


xpnoairo © by Kal 6 YauBos TH ad’tH TavTy Atel, apvécrepoy BE 
Tod Baxxelou' Td yap povdxpovor oixedrepoy Tov Tpoxaikov % Tov 
iguBou- olov ev ra: 
a a“ ~ LAND] > ‘ , 3 , 
Bate, Bate Keifer ais eis To Tpocev dpopevat. 
tis TOP & veavis ; ws evTpeTIS iv apérret 


sperms i A 
tpeis wédas SiaAelmovow ai tuy(vylat, dore wepiodadés ti -ylyvedbat. 


1 suppl. Blass 2 @ suppl. Powell 
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124, 125, 126, 127, 128 


Aristoxenus Elements of Rhythin [the ‘three-beat ’ cadence] 
It may also oceur in the Iambie-Dactyl,! the syllables con- 
cerned being reversed as regards the Cretic with reference to 
the beats. The metrical basis will be the iambus, thus; 


there immortal meads of varied flowers take to 
their embrace beside an umbrageous grove dancing 
throngs of dainty Bacchic maids.3 


In this passage the first five feet, and later a group of 
three, employ the cadence as has been described. Again: 


whoso delights in good cheer and a dance— 


But this type of verse does not employ the rhythm at all 
frequently . . . (The Baccheic type, as it is called)‘ varies 
its rhythm in the line: 


beloved darling of the Seasons, respite to man 
from his labour =— 


Three such feet sometimes occur together: 


The great God that is child of a pure mother 


whom Cadmus once begot in rich and wealthy 
Thebes &— 


The same cadence may occur in the Tambus, though with 
less grace than in the Baccheus; for the single beat is more 
suitable to the trochaic measure than to the Iambus. For 
instance, in the lines: 


Hither, come hither, ye maids, make haste to the 
front. Who can that maiden be? How gracefully 
about her hangs— 


the ‘syzygy,’ or extra lengthening of a syllable, occurs at 


intervals of three feet, so as to produce a kind of period. 


tL 2 de. Lu not —v J 3 here as elsewhere 
the translation disregards the metre of theoriginal + suppl. 
Blass 5 wine ° Dionysus son of Semele 
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129 eis Texnv 
Berliner Klassikertexte 5, 2. p. 1421 
Tlorvyerpe, TOLKLNopopge, mravol rede] \¢," 
Ovazots TUVO LETT LE mayKpates Tuxa, 
mas xe” Teay iaxey 7 Te OelEat 
Kaper pay. ij3 Ta pev dyupai) 
5 Kal cen els Teo Ope * [dover ] e[v- 4 
Oéws] vanpixes ® KaTa yap 
véos app Onrapeva Codeo[y ® 
ta b€ patra Kal TATELG, 
TONaKES mTEpotaw | 
10 e€is Urros é€aetpas, 
@ baipov peyana. 
TOTepov oe KA copev® KioGe cerawvapr, 
y] Tay TAXUTOT HOD ” Avayxay, 
i) Tay manu dyryedov ** Tpev abavar ode 
15 mavTwy yap apyav Kat Tédos dxpov! yes. 


130 TLouiy Aceds (i) EpvOpatos)! 
Tlasdva xduTopntw detcate Kod[poc] 
Aaroiéav"Exarov, l2 @ @é Tlavav, 
Os péya Xapua Rporotow éyelvato 
pexOeis ev pirotats Kopwrids 7a Dreyveia.™ 


1 written by an Egyptian who writes A for p, 6 for 7, and 
makes other mistakes not mentioned below 2 E (confirmed 
by Schub.) 3 p kat apet(ay Schub., ka: teay t[ Wil: or 
a{éxvav omitting redv? no. of letters at a unknown 1K 
(a unelided ?): P Opens e AVAL oe [ss ..Schub. § tran- 
sitive: P -xas &H(P Coneof?) cf. ait. 34. 35: P weva.. 
7. aforv.{ Schub. ? this word not certain 8E:P 
KAnC@pev 9 Ls P raxvayyedoy from above 10 Wil: P 
ayjov Wil. (te. arypov for &kpoy ?), ayew Schub. 11 for 
the 4 versions of this poem, perh. the famous paean of 
Sophocles (see p. 225), all extant in inserr., see Powell Coll. 
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129 


To Fortune or Ctance 

From a Fourth-Century Papyrus : 

Wing-sandalled being of many hands and varied 
shape, housemate of man, almighty Fortune, how 
should thy strength and excellence be told? That 
which shines proudly on high, comes it but within 
thy ken, thou rendest privily and scatterest on the 
ground in a murky cloud,! and what is mean and 
lowly, that, O great deity, oftentime thou dost 
raise aloft. Whether shall we call thee black Clotho 
or fleet-fate Necessity, or art thou Iris, the messenger 
*twixt Gods and men? For thou holdest the 
beginning and the last end of everything that is.? 


180 
Paran of Dicm (or Ervyrurar) 


Sing, lads, the far-darting Son of Leto, Paean the 
Healer, so famed for his skill, hey, O hey, thou 
Healer!—who begat great joy for man when he 
mingled in love with Phlegyas’ daughter Corénis— 

1 as of the dust that rises when a building falls 2 cf. 


Soph. (?) ap. Clem. Al. Str, 5. 726 (Dind. Frage. Soph. jin. in 
Poet. Scen. Gr.) 





Aler, p. 136; the above, found at Dium in Macedonia, though 
not the oldest, is prob. the most correct (a few 7's are 
changed here to a@’s as in the oldest version found at Erythrae) 
22 Di. preyvao 
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BY 


~ - ’ ‘\ x 
5 in Wlatava’AokdAymidv daiwova Kdewvortator, té 
Tlacav. 
na v , 
Tob 6é Kal éEeyévovto Maydwv Kai Tlodareipios 
+09 9 < e , / he SSN , 
95 “lacw Axesw Te ToAVAXTOS, @ lé Tacav, 
fal , FA a 
Alyha TE eVOTS Navanera te H7tovas raises 
oo ayaxhu7@ evaryet ‘Tyteia,t 
10im Tlacay “AokAnmé, Saipov KNELVOTATE, be 
Iaccv. 
lal eh. ig 
yatpé pot, thaos 0 éruioeo Acéwy ® modu 
eupuxopor, ié o te @ le avar, 
dos 0 pas Nalpovras opav pidos dediou 
Soxipous ovY UyAaKAUTO evayel ‘Tyeta,* 
15 a) Tlatcay "AcKaAnmié, datpnov ceprorate, 
té Tlecaz. 
131 
Hippol. (Origen) Adv. Huer. 5.7 Miller? érel yap iwdbeors 
avrots 6 &vOpwrds éorw ?Adduas, xal A€yovor yerpageat mepl 
abtod Thy yeveay adtot tis Binyhoerat;’ uddere WOS KaTa Mépos 
napa Tay Ova Thy avekevpgroy Kal adidgopoy Tov ayOpamov yeveay 
AaBovres ewmimAdacove: TE Xpiat@. yi be, pasly of “EAAves, 
avepwmov avéSwKe mpsTy KTA. 
Taia 0 avépaorovs avédwxe TPT 
KaXov éveyxapevn yépas 
Be) mura avarOjrev unde Onplov GrAdywr, GAN huepov Cov Kal 
Ceopirods e6érdouga wit np yerécar 


Naderov é éfeup ely 4 


€lTE Borwroi is Adar copévens 7 
5 Apyns umép Kydeci€os ° 
T p@TOS ww Opor- wy dvéo xen," 
cite Koupites yoav 
F an fw / 
Idaior Oéiov yévos 
3) Dovyror KopuCavtes 
a a A 2 o 8 
10 ods HALOS MpwTOUS ezreidE 
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sing ho for the Healer Asclepius most famous of 
Gods, sing hey for the Healer! Of his loins came 
Machaon and Podaleirius, and laso and Aceso to 
whom so many pray,—sing hey for the Healer !— 
Panaceia and Aeglé the beauteous, children all 
of Epioné, and with them pure Health the renowned 
—ho thou Healer Asclepius most famous of Gads, 
hey thou Healer! All hail I ery, and come thou 
propitious to the wide-spaced city of Diuin,—hey O 
hey O hey thou Healer !—and grant we may see th 

sunlight in joy, passed whole by the leech with aid 
of pure Health the renowned—ho thou Healer 
Asclepius most famous of Gods, hey thou Healer! 


131 


Hippolytus Against the Heresies: For since the man Adam 
is the foundation of their argument and they say it is 
written of him ‘ Who shall tell his generation ?’, learn how 
they take in part the ‘undiscoverable and indifferent’ origin 
of man from the Gentiles and stick it on to Christ. Accord- 
ing to the Greeks : 


‘Twas earth that at the first had the noble 
privilege of giving forth our human kind, 


wishing to be mother not of senseless plants, nor of speechless 
brutes, but of a gentle race beloved of God, 


but hard to discern it is whether the first man that 
arose was Boeotian Alalcomeneus on the shores of the 
Cephissian Lake, or the Idaean Curetes or Phrygian 
Corybants were the divine race the Sun first saw bud 





1 Di. vyea 2 Di. ciAaos 5 emweiseo Sew 2 ef: 
Reitz. Poti. p. 83 4 mss 5€ pnow éé. 5 B+ mss’*AAKou. 
5 By; mss brép A. x. 7 Bs mss avéoxe m. & 8 B; mss 


mparos h. emide 
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devdpopuels dvaBNactavortas, 

elté mpoceAnvatov! Apxadia Ilekaayov 

7 ’Papias olxyjtopa AvoatarAny? ’Enevais 
7) Aijuvos Kanrnritrada KaPepov 

15 appiir@ réxev * dpylacye, 
eite [leAAnvn Dreypaiwv 
*Ardxvovija Tponov Tiyavtov.® 
AiBves & lapSav7a dace rewtoyovov 
abxypnpav meciwv avadvyra? 

20 yruceias dmapEacbar Atos Sardvou" 
Alyumtiav 6é Netdos truv 8 évidiraivor 
Sw@oyevet pEx pe anepov 9 
by pa capkovpmeva 10 Bepuornte 
toa copata T aveidwoutt 


3 


6 


1 Schn : mss rpts veAnvaioy 2 Wil: mss diavaov 3 mss 
-oly 4 EB: mss éréxvecev 5 Es: mss $Acypatov ’AAkvovéa 
mpecRuraroy T., but ef. Orph. H. 32, 12 6 mss AlBes 5€ 
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tree-like forth, or Arcadia brought to birth with rites 
mysterious the Pelasgian older than the Moon, or 
Rarian Eleusis her dweller Dysaules, or Lemnos her 
fair child Cabeirus, or Pellenc Alcyoneus chief of the 
Phlegraean Giants. The Libyans say that Iarbas 
first arose from their desert plains, born of the 
pleasure of the loins of Zeus; and to this day Nile 
fattens the Egyptian mud and brings forth creatures 
fleshed with the wet heat, and teems bodies that 
will live.? 


lit is not certain that this poem, which Wil. Herm. 37 
p. 332 declares is prose, comes within the scope of this book ; 
if so, a few slight changes should be made in the dialect, ¢.9. 
mpwra for mpatn 





TapB. . 7. * mss dvadvvra medio 8 Schn. —#: mss 
Alyurtioy N. bAny 9B: mss p. o. (woyovay pnoty 
10 B: mss bypas apr. 2: mss nal céua avadid. 
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civaywy) 


Poll. i. 88 at b€ ets Peovs wdai KOW eS pen 
maraves, oi, Ldta@s dé *Apréuisos Dpvos ovTuy- 
yos, “AmoAN@VOS 0 Tatar, dudporépov Tpocosia, 
Atovicov 6:vpap Sos, Ajjpent pos lovdos Aivos 
yap Kat AiTLépans oKaTavéwy Bdal Kal yewpyav. 


Hdt. 4. 35 [n. “Apyys Kai "Ortos|: Kat yap 
ayelpew ode Tas yuvatkas, emovopatovaas Ta 
ovvopara év TO Juve Tov oe "Opp a avinp AvKwos 
éroinge . . . ovtas 6€ 0 DANY Kal Tous dddoUuS 
Tous Tadaovs vpvous émoinae é« Auxins eur, 
TOUS dELoopuéevous ev AiO. 


Callim. H. Del. 304 


e \ e , , te / 

ol wey UTraeloouce vopov AvKioto yépovTos, 

oe x SS — 7 la ” 3 ¢ 

6p Tot aTo =avOoto Year poTros iyyayev “OAjv: 
ean \ , , ’ \ 5 

at 6€ TOOL TWAHTCOVEL YopiTicEs dapares ovdas. 
Il. i, 474 


oN , ~ a ¢. ld 
Ol 0€ TAYNMEPLOL MONT? Geov ikdaKovTo 
KaXOv deiCovres mauijova Kovpot “Axavav, 
méAmrovTes Exadepyov: 0 de bpéva TépTreT adxovwr. 


Archil. 76 Bergk 
¥ x, i 3 ‘ + %. Z la 
autos eEadpxywv Tpos avrAov \éoBrov Tatnova. 


1 mss Auri€pons 
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INTRODUCTION 


Pollux Oxomasticon: Songs to the Gods are called 
in general paeans or hymns, in particular a hymn to 
Artemis is known as otzcyyos, to Apollo as the 
paean. Both these are addressed in processional 
songs, Dionysus in the dithyramb, Demeter in the 
ine. The Linus and Lity erses are the songs of 
delvers and husbandmen, 


Herodotus Histories [| Argé and Opis]: For accord- 
ing to them the women go begging gifts for them, 
calling upon their names in the hymn composed for 
them ~by a Lycian named Olen .. . This Olen it 
was who came from Lycia and composed this and 
the other ancient hymns that are sung at Delos. 


Callimachus Hymn to Delos: The men sing the 
song of the Lycian ancient, the song the prophet 
Olen brought from the bank of Rantliis, and the 
maidens that dance to them beat with their feet the 
stable earth, 


Iliad: All the day long they worshipped the God+ 
with music, singing the beautiful Paean, these sons 
of the Achaeans, making music to the Far-darter ; 
and his heart rejoiced to hear them.” 


Archilochus: Myself leading with the flute the 
Lesbian paean. 


1 Apollo 2 ef. Z2, 22. 391 
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Il. 18. 490 [7. damidos tis “Axtrréws]: 
’ \ , , , , 2 n 
év 6€ Ovw Troince TOES MEpoTT@Y avOpwTTaV 
Karas. ey TH mev pa yapo. 7 écav eiAaTivat Te, 
, yo rd od o Ls 
vupeas 0 éx Oarapov baldwv dro NapTropevdwn 
Wylveov ava ATV, TOrUS O Upevatos dpwpet' 
rob pot oC opxXnaT Fpes eciveov, év 3 apa TOLoLD 
avroi hopmeyyés TE Bony éyov: ai dé yuvaixes 
iotapevat Gavpator ert mpoGvpoow éxadorn. 


Hes. Scut, 281 [w. damiédos tis “Hpaxdéous]’ 
evdev eo aie? éT tépabe véot xapalov or avnrod: 
Tob ye pev av maivovres t on epxnO nd Kal aoton, 


TOL YE Mev av yedXowrtes UT avdAnTHpL ExagTos 
mpoad éxtov. 


Plat. Alc. 18 emupndecapevou b€ TOU Sypov Kal 
yevomeveoy eTolmov mavroy rps TOV xm AOvuv, ou 
xpnera Tapiy vee Ta THs éopThs. ~Adwviwr 
yap eis Tas Tpépas éxeivas Kabnkovtor eldwra 
Tokhaxov vex pois exrcopuSopevors 6 opota T povKewTo 
Tais yuvacki, cal Tahas éutpouvto KoTTOmevar Kal 
Opnvous 760v. 

Aesch. Cho. 423 


HA. éxovra KO|LLOV "A ptov elite Kioolas 
vomots inhepeotplas 
AT PlKTOTANKTA mohuThayyta © Ay ideiv 
évTaccuTepoTpipy Ta _Xepas bpéeyuata 
ave bev avéxaden, KTUT® om erreppober 
KPOTNTOV Gwov Kat ravaOXov Kapa. 


Il. 24. 719 [7. mpobécews Tis “Extopos]: 
FOSS. ) ‘\ > ta \ , XQ « 
oi & émet elcdyayov KAuTa S@pata, TOV jpeV 
eT ELTA 
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Iliad [the Shield of Achilles]: And therein he made 
two fair cities of mortal men; in the one were 
weddings and feasts, and they led the brides from 
their chambers amid the light of torches through 
the town, and loud rose the bridal song. Young 
men whirled in the dance, and flute and “lyre cried 
aloud among them, while the women stood each at 
her door marvelling at them.t 


Hesiod [the Shield of Heracles]: And on the 
other side was a rout of young men with flutes 
playing, some frolicking with dance and song, others 
laughing, each and all in time with the flute- player 
as they \ went along. 


Plutarch Life of Alcibiades: The motion was 
carried and all was ready for the sailing of the 
expedition,? when there befel unfavourable portents, 
not least that of the feast of Adonis, which falling 
at this time, in many places images were set out 
like corpses for burial by the Athenian women, who 
beat their breasts and sang dirges in mimic funeral 
rites. 


Aeschylus Libation-Bearers : 


Execrra: I made lament in Arian? wise, or to the 
tunes of the Cissian® mourner; aye, then behold 
hands outstretched one after other, striking desper- 
ately, wandering wildly, upward, downward, my 
miserable stricken head ringing again to their 
beat. 


Iliad [the funeral of Hector]: And when they had 
brought him into the famous house, then laid they 


1 cf. Hes. Scwt. 274, Ar. Av, fin. 2 against Syracuse 
3 Persian 
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TpNToLs eV exer oe décay, mapa & eicav aodovs 

Oprver eEdpyxovs, ot Te orovoera av downy 

ol wey ap’ €Opiveor, emi 6€ otevaxovTo yuraixes. 

Il. 18. 567 [7. domidos tis AxeAd€éos] 
mapbeviKal dé kai HtGeor atara ppovéovtes 
TAEKTOLS eV Tardpo.ce pépov perundéa KapTov. 
Totow & év péroouce mais popmuyye Aeryein 
(mepoev xBaprte, Aivov & vo Kadov debe 
Rew TArEN porn Tol bé p piecovtes dpaprhy 
MoATA T luyue Te Tol ocKalporTes ErrovTo. 


Sch. ad loc. [Aivov & bre Kadov dede]> ... avti 

ie Se AN 7 aA , Y 907 9 
Tov THY éwt Alva TO ATrOANwVOS Tradl BONY, bVTL 
wyri Kal UTO KUPaV TOLLEVLK OV Starradbévte 
TpPOTHY ¢ do eioay 16.0 06° Aptotapxos. nee yévos 
TL Upvov TOV ALVOV, WaTTEp EL EAEYE TraLava Hoev 7 
TL TOLOUTOY. 


Callix. ap. Ath. 5, 199 [. TH Dirraderpov 
Tommy | ératouv 6é é&jKovtTa Ldrupoe Tos 
avhov abovtes pédos érirrviov, épeatyKer 8 
autos Lurnvos. 

Long. Past. 2.35 xal waaay téyuny emidernvd- 
pevos evvopias HovatKis éouperten, olov Body 
ayéhy Tpérov, olov aimodiw mpdcdhopov, olor 
Toimvars pidov. 


Ibid. 86 Apvas 6é dvactas Kai KeXevoas cupit- 
tew Avovuctaxoy pédos émtidjviov avdtois épynow 
? , \ xf X \ 6 +. 
MpXygatTo, Kal edKer Tote pev TpvyovTt, ToTé 
de hépovte appixyous, eita TaTovyTs TOs BoTpus, 


1 grapes 2 or sang of the fair Linus 3 Thornley 
(as revised in the L.C.L.) 
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him upon a fretted bed and set beside it minstrels 
for to lead the dirge, the which did make lament 
of mourntul song, while the women wailed in answer 
to them. 


The Same [the Shield of Achilles]: And lasses 
and lads in childish glee carried the honey-sweet 
fruit! in plaited baskets, while in their midst a boy 
did harp delightfully upon a sweet clear lute, and 
sang the fair Song of Linus? in a piping voice, the 
rest following with dancing feet that kept time with 
his playing and his song. 

Scholiast on the passage [‘sang the fair song of 
Linus *]: . . . that is the song first sung in honour 
of Linus the darling of Apollo, a little boy who was 
torn in pieces by sheep-dogs . . . but Aristarchus 
says that it is a sort of hymn, as if he said ‘sang a 
paean’ or the like. 

Callixeinus of Rhodes [the festal procession of 
Philadelphus}: There were sixty Satyrs treading the 
grapes, singing to the flute the Song of the Wine- 
press, with Silenus for their overseer. 

Longus Daphuis and Chloe: Displaying all the art 
of pastoral music, he showed upon the pipe what 
notes were fit for the herds of cows and oxen, what 
agreed with the flocks of goats, what were pleasing 
to the sheep.? 

The Same: But Dryas, rising and bidding him 
pipe a Dionysiac tune, fell to dancing before them the 
Dance of the Winepress. And now he acted to the 
life the cutting and gathering of the grapes, now 
the carrying of the baskets, then the treading of the 
grapes in the press, then presently the tunning of 
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eiTa TAnpoovTe Tous miBous, eira mivovTe TOU 
yreveous. TadtTa TavTa o}TwS eboxnpovas apXn- 
caro 6 Apvas Kal evapyos, GOTE eddxouy Bréreww 
Kal Tas GpTéXouS Kal THY AnvoY Kal Tors TiBoUS 
Kat adnbas Apvavta mivovta. 


Ibid. 3. 11 rat drrapEdpevor To Aovicw Kpa- 
Tipos Ho 8vov KITT Tas kebaras éorepaveopévol. 
Kal eel Katpos Tv, laxxacavtes Kal evdcavtes 
mpovTeutroy Tov Madu. 


Ibid. 2. 31 jody twas cai das eis Tas NUwdas, 
TANALOV TOLLeVWY TOLnmaTA. 


Ath. 14.618¢ Kal @d%s b€ dvopacias Kataréyer 

e ys Se > é rd xe) a , 6 ‘ oy ~ 
o Tpvdav (év Ceutépm Ovopaciav) taade patos 
7 ETLLUALOS, HY Tapa TOUS ad€TOVS 7O0V, KAXOV- 
pévnt icws amo tis imadtdos. (paris 8 éaziv 
mapa Awpletow 6 vootos Kat Ta éwipeTpa TOY 
> e 2 e be fal e a On ys 3 < 
arevpov." 1 O€ TOV LaTOVPYOV wor) EALVOS, ws 
"Etyappos év ‘Araddvrats taTopel. oe Tar 
col v 3 a yf 4 > fol 
Tadagtoupyav LovAss. SFuos o 0 ArALos ev TO 
i Ha avev dnat' ‘Ta Spdypata tHv KpLOaV 

Ilepi Har not ‘Ta Spa qu Kp.oe 
avta xa@ avbta T pos n'yopevov dpddas: cuva- 
OooicGévta 66 Kal éx TOANOV play yevomeva 
bécpnv ovAous Kat lovAous’ Kal THY Anuntpa 
¢ x \ r Nd ¢ x , 3 = ? ‘ lal i Led 
OTe ev XrOnv, oTe S€lovAw. aro TaV od TAS 





1 here Kaib: mss before iy 2 Kaib. from Hesych. s. 
edvooros: Mss aAérwr ® mss also afAuvos 

1 Thornley (as revised in the L.C.L.) 2 but see Sch. 
Ar. Ran. 1296 (below, p. 506), Hesych. s.v. 3 an 


epithet of Demeter at Syracuse, cf. Polem. ap. Ath. 10. 
416 b, 3. 109 a; there was a Cretan month Himalius, C./.G. 
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the wine into the butts, and then again their joyful 
and hearty carousing the must. Al these thines he 
represented so aptly and clearly in his dancing, that 
they all thought they verily saw before their face 
the vines, the grapes, the press, the butts, and that 
Dryas did drink indeed.t 


The Same: And when they had made a libation 
from the bowl to Dionysus, they fell to their meat, 
with ivy crowns upon ‘their heads. And when it 
was time, having cried the Iacchus and Euoe, they 
sent Daphnis away.t 


The Same: They sang, too, certain songs in the 
praise of the Nymphs, the solemn carmens of the 
ancient shepherds.t 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dimer: In the second Book 
of his Appellations Tryphon gives the following list 
of the different kinds of song: ‘The Himaeus is the 
Mill-song, which they sang as they ground the corn.? 
The word perhaps comes from hunalis, which in Doric 
means the “return” or over-measure of wheat-flour.? 
The Weavers’ song is known as Elinus,* as we know 
from Epicharmus’ dtalantae, This is the vovros of the 
spinners.’ To quote Semus the Delian’s work Ox 
Paeans: ‘The trusses or handfuls of barley were 
known individually as duadac; collectively a bunch 
of trusses was ealled ofAos or fovAos; and Demeter 
was known sometimes as Chloé, sometimes as [iilo. 


2556, and a nymph Himalia in Rhodes, Diod. 5. 55; cf. 
Hesych. wvardvrero: beol, iuar’s—inaarrov, and iuadis Eust. 1885. 
25 + form uncertain, but for the song ef, Od. 5. 62, 10, 
pals 5 see below, p. 532 3 some words may have fallen out 
before this sentence 
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Arjunntpos evpnuatav Tous Te Kaptovs Kal Tous 
Suvous Tous eis THv Oeov otNous KaNovat Kal 
iovrous. 1 = Snurjtpovror Kal KadAlovrAOL Kal 
‘Tlelaotov ovrXov oddov fer, tovrov te.” ArXot dé 
aay épioupyav elvat Tv @dyv. al be Tov 

wtGevovcav peat kaTafaveadioes ovomdtovrar, 
iy 6é Kat éri tals aiwpas? tus em” "Hpeyovn, 9 iy 
wal aire Aéyovcw, oon. "Apia totes youv 
éy TH Korodavion Todcrela dnaoiv: ‘Awéavev 
dé kal autos 0 Qeadwpos doTepov Brain davare. 
réyetar Ce yevécOar tpvhwv Tis, ws ex THS 
TOLoEws OANOv ear, TL yap Kat vov ai 
yuvaixes déovow attod wérd Tepl Tas aiw@pas. 
1) 88 thy Oepictav Bay \ervépons Kanelrat. rat 
TOY pia Por av bé Tes Rv @dy TaY és Tous aypous 
porravreor, ws Tiprexretdy) syoly év’ Audixtvocw* 
Kat Badravéwy addrdat, ws Kpatns év Todas: ral 
TOV TTLGTOVToY ann TIS, WS "Apiatopayns év 
Occpopopafotcas Kal Nexoxdpys év ‘Hpaxnet 
Nope. tw S€ Kab Tots Hyyoupévors Tov Bocky- 
patov 6 BoveoNacpmos Kadovpuevos. Atlopos & 
Fy BoueoXos Suxedkewrns 6 TpaTos eupwy TO Eeldas: 
pvnuovever 0 avTov ’Liyappos év “AXKvow Kal 
év “Oduccet Navay9. 1] 6é éxi Oavatow Kat 
AvTTats 61) odopuppos KaneiTat, ai 6é tovdou 
Kahoupevat pdal Ajuntpe Kal Depredory mpé- 
movot. % b¢ es ’ATdAA@va GO» Pidnrids, ws 
Veréortra tapiatnow: ovruiyyot 6é at els *Apte- 
piv. nOovtTo d€’AOnvngt Kal of Xapavbov voor 


1 Cas. oi abtoi> ? Kaib, from Hesych: mss édpars 
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Thus both the corn and the hymns to the Goddess 
are called ofAcc or fovAot from the inventions of 
Demeter.’ Thesame word comes in the compounds 
Syuijtpovdos and xadXiovdos, and also in the song ‘A 
sheaf, a sheaf, send, send a great sheaf.’1 But ac- 
cording to other authorities the word means a 
Spinning-song. Nursing-songs are called xaraBav- 
cadyoes or Lullabies. There was also a song sung 
to Erigoné at the Swing-Feast, called the éAjris or 
Wandering-song. Compare Aristotle in the Con- 
stitution of Colophon: ‘Theodorus himself came later 
to a violent end. He seems to have been a luxurious 
liver, to judge by his poetry, for even to this day 
the women sing his songs over the swings.’ The 
Reaping-song is called Lityerses. And according to 
Telecleides’ Amphictyons there was a song of the 
hired labourers who went out to the farms, and 
others, as Crates tells us in his Daring Deeds, of the 
bathmen, and yet another, according to Aristophanes’ 
Thesmophoriazusae* and Nicochares’ Heracles as Chorus- 
Leader, of the women who winnow the corn. More- 
over the tenders of cattle and sheep had a song, the 
Bovrodtacpes or Herding-song. The inventor of this 
was a Sicilian oxherd called Diomus, who is men- 
tioned in the Halcyon and Odysseus Shipwrecked of 
Epicharmus. The song sung at deaths and in 
mourning is called the éXoduppos or Wailing. The 
songs called tovAo: belong to Demeter and Perse- 
phoné. The song to Apollo is called the Phileliad 
or Sun-loving, as is shown by Telesilla; and the 
songs to Artemis are known as otmyyo. At Athens 
they used to sing over the wine the Laws of 

lor ‘skein,’ see below, p. 532 2 not in the extant 
edition 
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x * id ~eoTD Ld 3 a \ 
map otvov, os “Eppirmos pnow év éxto Tlepi 
+ na 3 t Cie eee | a \ 
Nopodevov. ‘“Apiotopavys 6 év Attixais pnotv 

t «ft a ION a 2 X , 
Aéfeow: ‘‘Tpatos 667 pudrwOpav: év bé ydpors 
¥ 4 ? \ t baa v 3. % 
vuévatos' év O€ mévOeoww iarepos. Rives O€ Kal 

ys kas , ’ eA 2 b. 5 % > > 
aidivos ov povoy év mévOeow adda Kal ér 
evTUYEL woATEa Kata Tov Evpuridyr. 

Kréapyos 8 év mpwate “Epwttxav vopuov 
ral , , , AY ’ a > , 
KarelcGat tid dyno woinv an ~Hptdavisos, 
ypdpar ovtws' “ Hprpavis 1) weXoTrov0s Mevadxov 
KuvnyeToovTos épacGeica éOnpevey petabéovca 
Tats érOuptacs. potaca yap Kai Thavepevn 
mavTas Tous opetous Smeaet opupovs, os podov 
eval, TOUS eyouevous lots Spopous: @OTE [L1) 
povov Tov av pare TOUS doTopyia Siadéportas, 
adNa Kai TOV Onpav Tous dvnpepwTatous ouvoa- 
Kpdcar T® TAGE, AaBovras aicOnow epwriKns 
édmidos. d0ev éroing€é Te Kal ToUjcaca meplnet 
KATA THD épnpiay, as pact, avaBodca Kal 
déovca TO Kadovpevov vopiov, év @ éotiv' 
Maxpal dpies & Mévadxa, *A pio Toev0s dé 
éy tetaptwe Ilepi Movoixfs ‘dov’ yoy ‘ai 
apxaiar yuvaixes Kadrvany twa Bony" Urnarxopou 
ooh Tolnpe, évy @ Kaden TLS dvopwa epoca 
Evaédrov veavio Kou eUyeTaL TH "Agpoditn yapn- 
Oivae auT@: érrel be orrepeider 6 Oo veavioKos, KaTE- 
Kpnumoey éautnv. éyéveto O€ TO TaOos Tepl 
Aevedéda. ocwdpovixov b€ Tavy KaTtecKevacey oO 
moms TO THS wapbévov O05, ovK ex TavTos 
tpotov Gerovans suyyevécbat TO veavicxw, ar’ 
evyouerns ef SUvatTo yuvy ToD Evd@dou yevéc Oar 
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Charondas, as we learn from the sixth Book of 
Hermippus’ work On the Lawgivers. In his Atticisms 
Aristophanes [of Byzantium] states: ‘The Himacus 
is the song of the millers;! the Hymenaeus is thre 
song sung at weddings; in mourning they sang the 
Ialemus or Lament; the Linus and Ailinos were 
sung not only on occasions of mourning, but also, in 
Euripides’ phrase, “ for the singing of prosperity.” ’ 
In the first Book of his Hrotica Clearchus says that 
there was a certain song called Nomian? which 
originated with Eriphanis, and he tells the tale as 
follows: ‘The lyric poetess Eriphanis, becoming en- 
amoured of Menaleas when he was out hunting, 
turned hunter too and pursued him with her love. 
Like Io in the story they say she wandered to and fro 
through all the mountain woods, till not only the 
most phlegmatic of men, but the fiercest beasts, wept 
with her and understood the longings of her heart. 
And thus it was that she composed, they say, the 
so-called Nomian or Pastoral Song, crying aloud and 
singing it while she wandered in the wilds; from 
this song comes the line “The oaks grow high, 
Menalcas.”’ To quote the fourth Book of Aristoxenus 
On Music, ‘In former times the women had a song 
called Calycé. It was a poem of Stesichorus, in 
which a maiden of this name prayed to Aphrodite 
that she might be wedded to a youth called 
Euathlus, and when he flouted her threw herself 
over a cliff. The scene was laid near Leucas. The 
poet gave the maiden a very virtuous character; for 
she had no wish that she and the youth should come 
together at all hazards, but prayed that she might 


1 but cf. Callim. Hee. (below) 2 ef. Ap. Rhod. 1. 577 
Long. Past. 4. 15 
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Kouploia 4) H el TOVTO p21) dvvatov, amarrayivat Tob 
Biov.’ év 6€ Tots Kata Bpaxv “Prropyipaow 6 
"ApiotoEevos “Idixrcs’ yciv § “Apmadvenv 
épacbeicav Urepeioev. 1) 6é dvrédavev Kal yiverat 
er avth Tapbévors ayar Bois, ipres ‘Aptaruxy ; 
dyat “xanetrat.’ Nvdus dé év mpwrtm epi 
‘Hpaxrelas mepl Mapcavduvéy Sunryovpevds prow: 
‘ ‘Opoios éé Kal TOV Boar éevias KaTAaVvonceELEV ay 
Ts, as éxeivor xaTa TiWa emiywprabouérny map 
avrols <éoprny >? aéovtes avaxaXroovtal tTiva TOV 
apxaion, TpocayopevovTes Bapuov.? tobtov be 
A€yougw vio yevérbau avdpos emudavods Kal 
Trovaiov, TH b€ KaANEL Kal TH KATA THY aKNY 
Gpa roku Tov arwv Steveyxeiv’ bv eperTaTa 
Epyous tovols at Boudouevov tots Oepitouvor Sodvat 
meeiy Basivorra ep Bdep agave Ojvan. Enrety 
ody avToV ToUs amo Tihs Xepas herd Tivos pepe- 
Apdnpevou Opnvou Kal GvaKANTEDS, g Kal viv ere 
mavres Xpwpevor d:ateXodar. Torovtos 8 éatl 
Kal o map Alyurtiows Kadovpevos Mavépas.’ 


Poll. 4. 53 [s. Tonparov |: . . tovror, ovrapot, 
ovmiyr/ol, Aivos, érripvrL0¢ On, imatos Kai (pants, 
o 6é déwv _fpaosos. Bapipos é Mapiavdiver 
yew@pyav dopa, ws Alyurtiov Mavepas Kai 
duTvépaas PDpuyav. GX’ AiyuT tious pe oO 
Mavépws yewpyias elpeTys, Hovay padnris, 
Auzvépcas 8& DpvEiv: of & avtov Midou raida 
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paoTly@car TOUS évd.dovTas, Bracorépy 6é aunty 
mepirecovta Oavatov madeiv: of dé ‘Hpaxdéa 


1 Wilam. 2 Cas: mss BwpBov, BépBor 
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if possible be his wedded wife, or failing that might 
die.'1 We are told by Aristoxenus in his Brief 
Notes that, Iphiclus spurning her affection, Harpalycé 
died, and the maidens made a song-competition in 
her honour, called after her the Harpalyec. We 
read in the first Book of Nymphis’ [eraclea, where 
he is speaking of the Mariandyni, * Similarly we may 
notice some of the songs, which at a feast that it 
is their custom to celebrate they sing when they 
invoke a person of ancient times whom they address 
as Bormus. This was the son, they say, of a man 
wealthy and distinguished, a youth of surpassing 
beauty and vigour, who, when superintending the 
work on his farm, went in quest of water for his 
reapers and disappeared. Accordingly the inhabi- 
tants of the district went in search of him with a 
kind of dirge or invocation set to music, which the 
whole people sing to the present day. <A similar 
kind of song is the Maneros, as it is called, of the 
Egyptians.’ 

Pollux Oxomasticon [poems]: ... the various forms 
of iovdos, ovAapos, and ov'ztyyos, the Linus, the Song 
of the Mill, and the Himaeus or Himalis, of which 
the singer was called ipaowdds.2 There was also the 
Borimus, the song of the Mariandynian farmers, 
corresponding to the Egyptian Maneros and the 
Phrygian Lityersas. This Maneros was the Egyptian 
inventor of husbandry, a pupil of the Muses; and 
Lityersas was the same among the Phrygians. Of 
the latter we are told that he was a son of Midas 
who used to challenge the reapers to a reaping- 
match and give the losers the whip, but met his 
death at the hands of one that was stronger, who 


1 of. vol. ii. p. 57 2 cf. Eust. Jl. 1164, 10 
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yeyevija Oar Tov anoxretvavra avrov A€youew. 
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Callim. Hec. i. 4a 11 
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Long. Past. 4. 88 4 ody, ws év totoiadse cupTo- 


1 Kiihn: mss rommrixdy 
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some say was Heracles. The dirge, which was 
sung at the threshing-Hoors and the mowing, was to 
console his father. Borimus was a brother of lollas 
and Mariandynus and son of king Upius who died 
young when hunting at harvest- time. He is com- 
memorated in a dirge- like song about husbandry. 
There was also a song known as Aletis, sung over 
the swings; this was the work of Theodorus of 
Colophon. And there was a Flute-piece of the 
Winepress, for the treading of the grapes; and 
another for the Winnowing, which is referred to by 
the comedy-writer Phrynichus in his Rerellers, thus: 


I'll whistle for us a winnowing-song ; 
and by Nicophon in his Hand to Belly in the line: 


But come you and play us a winnowing on your 
flute. 


And there were flute-tunes for rowers also, and for 
shepherds. Epicharmus mentions a Shepherding- 
tune, and Plato the comedy-writer a tune for the 
Herding of Swine . . .1 And according to Aristotle 
the Etruscans not only box but even flog and cook 
to the sound of the flute. 


Callimachus Hecale: For already the lamps of 
dawn are shining, and I warrant some water-drawer 
is singing the Himaeus. 


Hesychius Glossary Baveaday: to lull to sleep, to 
nurse, to send children to sleep with a song.? 


Longus Daphnis and Chloe:? Therefore then, as 
usually when rural revellers are met together at a 


1 the quotation from Plato is corrupt (211 K) arch, 
Theocr, 24. 7, Sext. Emp. Math, 6, 32 3 cf. Anacreontea 
60. 8, Opp. Cyn. i, 127 
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THY Tpaywdiav, iy mept Tod Attvépcov péArw 
daat. ovtos 6€ 0 Aitvépons olka Kedawas tis 
Ppvyias tovs Tapiovtas tov Edvov edlwyav 
nvayKale per avtov Oepifev. eita éamrépas 
azoKoTTwy Tas Kehadras a’T@v TO oLTOV capa 
év tois Spaypace cuveirav noev. “Hpaxris 66 
avaipnoas avtov Kata tov Matavédpov rotapov 
éppiwev, 60ev Kat viv of Oepiatal cata Ppvyiav 
ddovow avbtov éyxwpa fortes ws dptatov OepaTtny. 


Ar. Nub. 13857 


6 8 etdéws apyaion civ édacke 10 KOapifew 


‘ i : 
avew te Tivov?’, wameper KadyYpusS yuvatK’ 
anroveap. 
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feast, nothing but georgics, nothing but what was 
rustical was there. Here one sang like the reapers, 
there another prattled it and flung flirts and scoffs 
as in the autumn from the press. Philetas played 
upon his pipes, Lampis upon the hautboy. Dryas 
and amo danced to them.! 


The Same:! Then, when it was night, they all 
lead the bride and bridegroom to the chamber, some 
playing upon whistles and hautboys, some upon the 
oblique pipes, some holding great torches. And 
when they came near to the door they fell to singing, 
and sang with the grating harsh voices of rustics, 
nothing like the Hymenaeus, but as if they had been 
singing at their labour with mattock and hoe.? 


Scholiast on Theocritus The Reapers [* Come, hear 
this of the divine Lityerses’]: By this he means 
‘Hear this tragedy [sic] of mine, which I am about 
to sing concerning Lityerses’; now this Lityerses, 
who lived at Celaenae in Phrygia, used to compel 
passing strangers after feasting at his table to reap 
with him, and when evening came would cut off 
their heads, and binding the trunk into a sheaf 
with the trusses of corn, would sing a song; but he 
was eventually slain by Heracles and thrown into 
the river Maeander. Which is why in Phrygia to 
this day the reapers sing his praise as a champion 
reaper.® 


Aristophanes Clouds: But he said at once that it 
was old-fashioned to sing and play after supper like 
a wench grinding barleycorns. 


1 Thornley (revised in L.C. L.) * this prob. implies that 
there was a hoeing-song 3 ef. Hust. 1164. 11 
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Ar. Ran. 1296 


ti To PratToOpat TodT éativ; é« Mapaddvos, i 
; - e , , 
wobev cuvéreEas ipovioctpodov pmédn ; 


Sch. ad loc. olov cxoutoctpopou pédrn & elKos 
dvépa Uéata apudpevoy ade. (povid yap KanretTat 
& 
TO TOY avTAnLAT@V cYoLWloY, Kal TO dopa 5 
ANY a > |e: a la 
doovaw ot advTdXynTal iwatov. Kaddipmaxos: (Hee. 
fhe fi): 


Od. 5. 61 [7. Kadvwods]: 
» © évdav dotdtaova’ oml Kary 
iotov éroryopevn ypvacin Kepxid’ Uparvev. 


Eratosth. ap, Et, Mag. 472 
7 YepvAtis &pGos Ud’ inynrod wurewvos 
Aavéaizis atetyouca Karas erdev lovrdovs. 


Long. Past. 3.21 .. vais adéov &f66n Tapa- 

, ” A > Ba , x A \ 

TN€ovTa. avE“os ev OvK HY, yadrHvn S€ Hv, Kal 

ing , 

épeTTey eO0KeL. Kal ipeTTov éppwpévws: hrei- 

+ cal > “ % s,! e , 

yovTo yap vearels iyOds es Thy TOY Stacw- 

cacGat tTwe Tov TArovciwy. olov obv eiw@bact 

vadTar Opa eis KaMaTwWY a4méeELay, TOUTO KaKEtVvOL 

a A , > Fs a A a 

dpavtes Tas KoTas avépepov. els péev avtois 

x X by 3 , e A ‘ 

KerevoTns vautixas noev wéds, of O€ RorTrol 

4 e , ‘ XN ~ f 
Kabaumep Xopos omopwovws KATA KaLpoV TS exeivou 
: 

davis éBowv. 


1 reading uncertain, see p. 532 fr. 25 
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The Same Frogs: What's the meaning of this 
phlattothrat? Was it at Marathon. or where was it, 
that you picked up the songs of a water-drawer ? 


Scholiast on the passage’ ‘That is, songs of a rope- 
winder, such as a man might sing drawing water from 
a well. It seems that iwovid is the name of the well- 
rope, and the song sung by the drawers is called 
Himaeus. Compare Callimachus (above, p. 503). 


Odyssey [Calypso]: And within, going before the 
loom, she plied a golden shuttle, singing the while 
with a sweet voice.t 

Eratosthenes in Etymologicum Magnion : The hired 
Dandaetian (7) weaving-woman sang fair Songs of 
the Skein as she went to and fro beneath the lofty 
gate-house. 


Longus Daphnis and Chloe: . . . they sawa fisher- 
man’s boat come by. The wind was down, the sea 
was smooth, and there was a great calm. Wherefore 
when they saw there was need of rowing, they fell 
to plying the oars stoutly. For they made haste to 
bring in some fresh fish from the sea to fit the 
palate of one of the richer citizens of Mytilene. 
That therefore which other mariners use to elude 
the tediousness of labour, these began, and held on 
as they rowed along. There was one among them 
that was the boatswain, and he had certain sea-songs. 
The rest like a chorus all together strained their 
throats to a loud holla, and catched his voice at 
certain intervals.” 


¥ ef: 0d. 102-226 * Thornley (revised in the L.C.L.) 
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OTAON 
A’ 
ES TOTS CLOT 
1 cis “Aprepuv 
Ath. 14. 636d qv yap cz Twa Kal Xwpis TeV eupua wpevorv 
kat xopdais SieAnupevwy Erepa végou sovoy Taparkevao rind, 
xabdmep Ta kpeuBara. mept ay not Aixaiapxos év rots Tept tov 
Tis ‘EAAddos Béiov, emixepidoa pdoKey more xa’ brrepBorty eis 
To mpogopxeiobai Te kal mpogdSew Tals yuvatly epyard TWa Told, 


ay Ore Tis ATO TOIS Banroros mover Acyupoy wépov: Snrovabat 
be ev TH TIS Apréwidos douati ov eativ apx7: 


"Aptept, oot we em dpi. edipmepov 
ipvov (épmev’, al ti ce Kal mpobevt 
abé TIS dha Xpusopadrva 


KpéuBara yadKkoTapa <idyorsa> yepaiv.? 


2 cis “Aptepuy 
Theodoret i. 540 Schulze [Aings 2. 16. 3]- eiSov yap ev rece 


moAeow amat Tov @rous év tais mAarelass dmrropévas mupds, Kal 
TavTas TWAS Smepadouerous kal mndavras, ov udvor Tatdas GAAG 
kat &yBpas, Ta b€ ye Bpépn Tapapepoueva Bid THis proyds eddKet 
3é TovTO amoTpomtaguds elvat Kal KdBapars. 


Hesych. 
"One dvacaa, Tupa mpobupos:* 
mip mpd Tay Oupsv: Bid papudrwv eidbacl tives endyew thy 
“Exatny tais oikias. 
1 2; for 7 m pddev cf. andémpoSev: mss wé Trg. and £ Spvov (Envoy) 
vevat (vévat, levat) dev (60€ 2 B-E: mss 48€ res (Gd€ Ts 
, 
GAA XpuToparia kK. x. 3 Palm: mss wuppa& mp. 4 last 


sentence brought by B from @twriipe to which it cannot 
belong (mss 77 “Exarn Tas oiklas) 
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Book I 
TO GODS 
1 To Artemis? 


Athenaeus Doctors af Dinner: There were some musical 
instruments besides those of wind and string, producing 
merely noise, for instance the cpéu8ada or castanets. These 
are mentioned by Dicaearchns in his Life in Greece, where he 
says that certain instruments which made a piercing sound 
when touched by the fingers were much used by women in 
certain parts of Greece to accompany dance and song; and 
he compares the Artemis-Song beginning : 


My heart bids me utter a hymn that shall please 
thee, O Artemis, if e’er before thou hast had delight 


of a damsel all bright with gold. who clasheth 
brazen-cheeked crembals in her hands. 


2 Yo Arremis 


Theodoret [‘ Ahaz made his son to pass through the fire’]: 
In certain cities I have seen fires lit once a year in the streets, 
and people leaping over them, not only children but grown 
men, and even babes passed through the flame. It seemed 
to be an averting or purifying rite. 


Hesychius Glossary : 
Opis Queen, fire by the door ;? 
that is, fire before the doors; in some parts they draw 


Hecate to their houses by spells.* 


1 perh. by Aleman 2 or the fire is before the door; but 
the fire was perh. identified with Opis (Artemis or Hecate) ; 
ef, Callim. H. 3, 204 3 the last sentence does not certainly 
belong here 
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5 eis ’Adpodirny 
_ Plat. @ Cone. 3.6, 4 2€o: re yap mage yeyapnnotes, bp? 
av Bet ‘ pidorHoia epyx’ TercicOal, Kal Huds oft» TavTdmacw 7 
’"Adpodirn répevyer, GAAa Kal rpocevxducda 5h Tovder abrh A€yovres 
€y rors Tay tear tuvors 
Peis 3 i x fol 
Qvaarr advo To yhpas 
ae: 5, Wee ¥ 
& Kara Adpobita, 


4 eis Atovvoov 

Plut. Q. Graec. 36. 7 814 cl tov Aidvucov ai Tay >HAcley 
yuvatkes buvotcat mapaxadcdar Bo€p modi maparylyvecba rpds 
a’tas: €xe dé of ws 6 tuvos: 

> ie : 
En@eiv, how Arovuce, 

€ \ rd 1 cd ‘ 

Aretwy* €s vaov 

. \ r , 

ayvov ody Napitecow 

2 . a ‘ \ t 
és vaov TO Boéw TOSi Giwy, 
iF fo) 

ake Taupe, 

ake Tavpe. 

Paus. 6. 26. 1 Gedy 5 év rots uadtora Aidvucoy oéBovaw 
*HAeiou, Kal thy Oedy ogiow emipoitay és TaY Ovlwy Thy Eoprhy 
A€youat 

5-7 els Atdyvoov 

Sch. Ar. Ran. 479 ev tots Anvaixots ayaat ToD Atortaov 6 

dadodxos Katéyav Aguada r€yer 
_ , 
Kanreire Geo" 


ese , ™ 
xal of braxovovTes Boact 


Seperni "laxyve wrovt0s0Ta* 


1" Adretev Bz mss &Atov 





1 cf, Hesych. avaBardéynpas (so B: mss avaBudddyopas): 
pdpuakdr Tt, Kal Aidos év Sduy (a kind of spell; also a stone 
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3 ‘To ApnRropire 

Plutarch Dinner Tuble Problems: Our conipany. includes 
not only young married men who perform ‘ Love's rites’ as in 
duty bound, but us older folk from whom Aphrodite las not 
yet fled for good and all, and who can still, I think, pray to 
her in one of the Hymns to the Gods: 1! 

Put off old age for many a year, O beautiful 
Aphrodite. 


4 To Dionysus 


Plutarch Greek Questions: Why do the Elean women in 
their hymn to Dionysus invoke him to come to them ‘ with 
foot of ox’? The hymn is as follows: 


Come, hero Dionysus, to the shrine of the Eleans, 
to the pure shrine with the Graces, raging hither 
with foot of ox, goodly Bull, O goodly Bull. 

Pausanias Description of (reece: Dionysus is one of the 


Gods most highly venerated by the Eleans, who declare that 
he visits their city at the Feast of Thyia.? 


5-7 To Dionysus 


Scholiast on Aristophanes Froys: In the Lenaean Festival 
of Dionysus the torchbearer link in hand cries 


Call the God ; 


and his hearers shout 


Semelean Iacchus giver of wealth ; 


in Samos) 2 this word seems to have deen connected 
with @Jw ‘to rage or rush furiously,’ ef. ‘raging hither’ 
above; Paus. goes on to tell of the miraculous filling of sealed 
wine-jars overnight which took place at the festival ; in this 
very ancient inv ‘ocation D. is still a ‘hero’ and a bull 
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i) mpds 7d ev rats Ovolas emircyouevoy. éreidav yap amovdo- 
roinowyTas erideyougw 


> ar & Lj 
EKKEXUTAL® KaNEL Geov: 





8-9 


Ar. Paz 968 aan ebxeucba | tis THdE ; Tov wor’ elol TOAAOl 
Kayabol ; 


Schol. ad loc. (a’) of amévBovres yap @rcyov 
, An 
TLS TNHOE 
éyri rod Tis mapertiy. elra of mapdyres edpnurCduevor Ereyov 
TOAAOL Kayabol. 


Tovto be érotouy of omévoovres, iva of cuverdéres Te Eavrois &Tomoy 
exxwpotey tav orovdayv. (B’) 70 8 ‘mod mor? err! Adyer ev 
FOer wovd eloly of emipavodyres, iva alta emiréeyour mibaras- 

7 - 3 4 y 

&s undevos bvTos Kadov Kayabod, 


10, 11. eis Atovucov 


Ath, 14. 622b Sijos 8 6 Andis évy TH Mepl Masavwy ‘oi 
aay se , > 7 A 1 
avroxapbSaro.’ onal ‘Kkadrovuevor eotepavwpévor KiTTa® oxednv 
erépavoy phoes, barepoy d€ tauBor avoudobnoay abtoi te Kal TO 

; pe fog int 3 \ 6 , a 
Toinuara avTav. of de iUparrdAcr’ Pnal ‘Kadovuevor mpogwreta 
pebvovtTwy Exovaw Kal eoredavevta xeipidas avOwas Exovtes: 

A es ; i 
xiraor SE xpa&vrar pegoretxos Kal mepieCwytar: Taparrivoy 
KdAuTTOv abtols méxpt Tav appar. aly 5€ 5d Tod muAdVos 
eloedOdvres, Bray Kata peony Thy bpxnotpay yéverrat, émorpe- 
qgovow eis Tv B€atpoy A€yovTes* 





1 this strictly belongs to the next section 2 of. App. 
Prov. 4. 90 (nadrol Keyabot) 
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Or the reference may be to what is said at a sacrifice. 
After the libation has been made they say 


It is poured ; call the God. 


8-91 


Aristophanes Peace: Let us pray ; ‘who is here?’ where 
are the ‘many good men’? 


Scholiast on the passage: (1) When pouring a libation they 
used to say 


Who is here ? 


meaning Who is present? and then the company would 
reply religioso: 


Many good men.? 


This was done by those who were pouring a libation, so 
that anyone who felt himself unfit to take part might with- 
draw. (2) Trygaeus says the words ‘where are?’ in character 
{i.c. they are not part of the quotation]—‘ where are the 
people who respond?’ so that they may make a plausible 
reply, or else because nobody present was a real gentleman 
(Zit. noble and good}. 


10, 11 To Dionysus 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner: According to Semus of 
Delos in his treatise On Pacans ‘The limprovisers as they were 
called used to recite at a slow pace and wreathed with ivy. 
Ata later period they received the name of Jambi, a name 
also given to their poems. The Jihyphalli wear masks 
depicting them as drunken men, and wreaths over them, 
and flowered gloves or sleeves ; their tunics are shot with 
white, and they are girt about with a Tarentine robe which 
envelops them down to the ankles. They enter in silence 
by way of the pylon, and when they arrive in the middle 
of the orchestra, they turn to the audience with the 
words :— 
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2 ta > x te 
AvayerT’, eupuy@ptay 
motte TO Dew: + 
eGérer yap éadvowpévos 7 
61a peésou Badilew. 
of 58 gaddondpor’ onoiv ‘mpocwreloy pey od AauBavoverw, 
mpookémioy ® Se €& EpmvAAou mepitibeuevor al maidépwros émavw 
rovrou émizitevrar ctépavoy Saciy twy Kal KiTT0v" Kavvdxas* Te 
mepiBeBAnuevor mapépxovrat of vey ex mapddov, of 8€ KaT& Tas 
mésas Ovpas,” Baivovres év pueu@ kal A€yorres: 
col, Barxe, TAVOE pobcay ayrailopev 
avoov puOuov yéovTes aidd@ peel, 
kawvay® amapbéveuTop, ov Te Tats TAOS 
Kexpnpevav goaicw, GAN aknpatov 
Kardpxopey Tov Upvov. 
elra mpoorpexovres® er wbaCoy obs mpocAowrTo, atddny be expatror, 
5 5 parAogdpos Idd BadiCwy katramwacbels aiddry.” 
12 eis Képny 
Procl. a? Hes. Op. 389 .. of 8€ apxato: Kal mpwiattepoy 
Zomeipov, kal dijdov ék Ta&v "EAXevocwiey TedeTay, ev ols eA€yeTO 
Tapebs, Kop, yedupav ® 
dcov ov tw TplroXros 7 879.9 


13 els Anyntpa 
Hippol. (Orig.) Haeres. 115 Miller Adyouas 3€ abréy, nel, 
bpiyes, Kal xAoepiy oraxuy Tebepiopevor, Kal werd TOUS Spiyas 
’"AOnvato: wuotvres "EAeucivia, kal éemidernvivtes Tors émomrevovet 


1 Pors. 7@ Ce@ trot re 2 Mein.-Wil.-£: mss €6. y. 6 
Beds dpbds eaqupwyévos 3 Kaib., cf. Posid. ap, Ath. 4. 176b 
and Suid. s. ZAgost mss TpomeAtoy 4 Cas: mss avvdxas 
5 sugg. Kaib.: mss péoas tas 8. ® Hemst: mss xal pay 
7 mss also zporp 8 B: mss freye rov wet (1.e. mapa) x. 
9 Fy cf. 8@ Eur. Thocen. 1296, Aesch. Ewm, 874, Prom. 568, 
Ag. 1072, Ar. Lys. 198, Theoer. 4. 17, 7. 39; ef. "Evvocidas 


Pind, P. 4, 38. 173 and Anutrnp: mes ovtw TpiméAcoy 5é 
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Make way ho! for the God ; he would fain walk 
through the midst in all his vigour. 


The Phallophor{ on the other hand wear no masks. but put 
on a vizor of thyme and lad’s-love and above it a thick crown 
of violets and ivy, and come before the audience in plaids, 
some proceeding from the wings and others by way of the 
middle doors, moving in time and saying 


This music we adorn for thee, O Bacchus, pouring 
forth a simple lilt of varied melody, fresh and 
maiden, never used in earlier songs; for the hymn 
we begin is pure and undefiled, 

Then running forward they would make jests at whoever 


they chose, standing still the while. The man who carried 
the pole merely walked in! bespattered with soot,’ ? 


12 To PerRsEPHONE 


Proclus on Hesiod MWorks and Days: . . The ancients used 


to sow earlier, as may be seen from the Elensinian Mysteries, 
in which they used to say : 


Pass over the bridge, Maiden: the earth is well- 
nigh thrice-ploughed.3 


18 To Demeter 


Hippolytus (Origen) Against the Heresies: He says that 
the Phrygians say that he is an ear of corn reaped green, 
and the Athenians follow them when they perform initiations 
into the Mysteries of Kleusis and show the initiates the 


1 meaning doubtful ? cf. Suidas s. Shuos and Pardopdpor 
3 reading uncertain, but the ref. seems to be to the bridge 
by which the great procession crossed the Attic Cephisus 
on the road from Athens to Eleusis, and the preparation of 
the ground for the autumn sowing 
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TU wéeya Kal Cavuacrdy Kal TeAciWdraroy emomTiKoy Exel uvoTHpLoy, 
év ciwT i TeBepiouevor ordxuy. 6 8 ardxus obtds ori Kal Tape. 
*ACnvaios 6 mapa TOU &xapaxrnpicrov pworip TéAéios BEVAS; 
xaddrep abrds 6 iepopdvrns, otk amokenouuevos Bey, as 6 “ATTIS, 
evvouxionevos 5¢ bia xwvelov Kal macay amnpricpevos Thy gapKivyy 
yéveoty, vurtos év Edevotvt bd ToAA@ rupli TeA@y Ta weydAra Kal 
&ppynta uvornpia Bod kal Kéxparye Aéywr" 

gn PANG , 

lepov Evexe TroTVia Kodpov 

\ , 

Bpipo Bptpov'! 

/ > a # ¥ / ee; ‘e < fe £ 
rovteat laxupa ioxupdy moTvia Sé€ éott, pnaiv, N yéveois 7 
mvevuaTiKh, 7) émovpavios, % &vut isxupds 8€ eorw 6 oftw 
yervapevos. 

14 ¢is Ata 
Marc. Aur. 5. 7) E’yt ’A@nvaiwr* 
e Ka 5 I na 
Toov, dcov, & hire Zed, 
X ~ tA y an 

Kata TIS apovpas THs “AOnvar 

4 \ a n 9 
Kal <Kata> THs Uediov.? 


rot ov Set edxeaOar 7 of tws atAGs Kal edX€cvIEpws. 
i x i 


B’ 
ANAQN TON EOPTAZONTON 
15 


Sch. Pind. P. 3. 32 [broxoupi€es@ar} (a’) avr) rod maicew nal 
Xopevew> 7) aupotépous tovs Kopous tuvely, Toy vuudloy Kal Thy 
viuony, (B’) GAAwS' 7b SrroxovpiCecBat dowdats elme 51a 7d Tobs 
duvodyras éwevpnuCoudvous Acyew aby Kovpois® Te Kal Képats. 
kal AioxvAos Aavalov ‘Kamei’ avert? Aaumply HAiov aos, | 
Ews > éyeipw mpevuevels rovs vuugious | vduorrt Oevtwy civ Képos 


1 Miller: mss Bp. Bpimy 2 B-E (Mediav = Mediéwy, cf, 
Te:pai@s): mss “AOnvaiwy kal roy medley ® mss also xépots 
1 Toup: mss carerta 8 eiot 5 final, ef. Od. 5. 386 et al. 
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great and wonderful final mystery, an car of corn reaped in 
silence. This ear of corn, among the Athenians as among 
the Phrygians, is the great and pertect illuminator or ray that 
comes from the Inexpressible, witness the hierophant himself, 
who, not unmanned like Attis but unsexed by hemlock and 
yet perfect in all the generation of the flesh, performing by 
night at Eleusis the great and secret Mysteries by the hght 
of much fire, shouts the words 


Brimo hath borne Brimus, the Queen a holy son ;1 


—the name meaning ‘strong,’ and the Queen being generation 
spiritual, heavenly, from above ; now one that is so generated 
is strong. 


14 To Zeus 
Marcus Aurelius Meditations: A prayer of the Athenians :— 


Rain, dear Zeus, send rain 
Over the fields of Athens 
And over the fields of the Plain. 


We should pray thus simply and frankly, or not pray 
at all. 


Boox II 
OTHER RITUAL SONGS 
15 


Scholiast on Pindar Pythians [on the word broxoupiCer ear, 
of which the usual eee is ‘to address like a child or in 
endearing terms’]}: ) Here used to mean ‘to sport and 
danee’ ; or to sing te praises of the «dpor, that is the bride 
and bridegroom. (2) He uses this phrase because the singers 
sang in their ‘blessing’ ‘With both boys and girls.’ And 
Aeschyhis says in the Panaids ‘ And then will rise the bright 
light of the sun, so that I may waken bridegrooms made 
gracious by the songs of those who have put them ‘with 
{i.e. made them fathers—to be—of} both boys and girls.’ 


1 ef. Hesych. Boiua, Bpiuds 
5'7 
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te Kal xépaus.” Kay 7@ Bly aytl rod ‘axope? Képas Kopwras’ 
mapotpivovres + Evol pact ‘ éxxdper Kdpous ® Kopwvas.” 


Horap. Hier ogl. ae [z. kopzviv]: Tis be Toudbrns abray 
duovotas xdpw vExpt voy oi “EXAnves év rots yeuors ‘ek Kopi Kopi 
Kopwvn’?? A€yougw ayvoovrtes. 


Hesvch, xovpiCéuevos: tuevowotpmevos, di 7d A€yew yapuov- 
pévaus “ovy Kovpais Te Kal xépous” Smep viv mapepbapucrws exKopety 
Aeyerau, 


Ael. 7.4.3.9 axodw 8€ Tos mdéda Kal év Tots yauots meTa 
Tov tpuevotoy Tiy Kopwrny Karciv, obyOnua duovolas TodTo Tois 
bs EH : H 
cuviovew én ti maidomotiz biddvras. 


“Ex Kopl Kopt Kopovn 
avy Kovpots TE Kal KOpats.4 


16 


Ath. 3. 109 f.  axatvas: robvov Tod aprov uynuovever Shuos ev 

7’ AyArados A€yav tals Cecpoddoos yiver@ar. iol 8 Bpror 
Le y ~ Gy > , ~ i 

MeyaAot Kal €opTy KaAciTaL Meyadrapria emireyovTwy TwY PepovTwy* 


> he ra wv , 
Ayalynyv oréatos EuTAewy Tpayov. 


lonss and ed. pr. dope? (edxopet) aytl rod Képas (Képous, 
Kovpous, Képos) mapatpémovres (mapatp. 8, mepitp., mporp., 
mapotplvovtTes, -Tas) 2 iiss also «dpe 3 mss éxkopl, 
Kopi, xopwvnty) 4 so FH from the above passages ; kep! 
perh. (Deubner Herm. 48. 303) bears the same relation to 
Koparn as xeAt- to xeAdvy in 33 below (as puss to cat, a voc. 
sometimes used to form a sort of compound with the nom,, 
cf. pussy-cat, baa-lamb? but cf. Ar. Lys. 850 &vdpes movwxdyn- 
pot); é may be (1) ) an exclamation ‘ho!’ ¢.e. ‘come hither,’ 
though Lat. ecce is prob. not cognate, or (2) the preposition 
used adverbially, meaning either ‘avaunt’ (which hardly 
suits 1. 2) or ‘emerge,’ ¢.¢. from the womb (for & not 2 ef. 
éxxaidexa); the other eddies are prol. due partly to folk- 
etymology and partly to ms-corruption 
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And not only in literature but in life, some people when 
exhorting the newly-married pair, instead of axopet xdpas 
Koperas (Which contains the word * girls’) say éxxéper Kopous 
kopaévas (Which contains the word ‘boys’).? 

Horapollo Hieroglyphics [on crows]: Even to this day, 
because of this mutual affection between riated crows, the 
Greeks say to the bride at a wedding et kori kori koréné 
[Come here pretty crow 7] without knowing what it means. 

Hesychius Glossary novpi(éuevos: This means ‘ having the 
wedding song sung to one,’ because they said to girls being 
married ‘with both boys and girls’; which now is corrupted 
to éxxopeiy ‘sweep out [or ‘supply well’ 2]? 

Aelian Natural History: T understand that at a wedding 
too the ancients, after singing the wedding-song, invoked the 
Crow, thus presenting the newly-married pair with a token 
of mutual affection, for the begetting of children. 


Ho, pretty crow, pretty crow ! 
And bring both boys and girls !% 


164 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner: The loaf named ayatras is 
mentioned by Semus in the 8th Book of his Delia’, where he 
says that such loaves were made by the Thesmophori. They 
are large loaves, and the feast is called Megalartia or Great- 
Loafings, the people who carry them erying— 


Bite a great-loaf full of fat, 


1 the point seems to be that the masc. «doo can be used 
as well as the fem. «dpa: and here is collective of the married 
pair; the first half of the original incantation was prob. in 
the form preserved by Horap.; the Scholiast records two 
popular corruptions, one of which was perh. thought to mean 
‘Deflower the daughters of the crow . . (or the crow-girls . .),’ 
the other ‘Supply well («opéw = xopéryup:) the son and 
daughter of the crow . . (97 the crow-children . .),’? both 
sentences being completed in the next line 2 some words 
seem to have fallen out 3 crows seem to have been con- 
nected with Hera Goddess of Marriage as with Juno, ef. 
Pauly-Wiss. s. Corniscac 4 ef. Ath. ld. 646e, Hesych. 
8. xalvas (sic) 
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Plut. Thes. 22 @dwWas 5¢ rov marépa, r@’AwdAAwML Thy EdXHY 
aredidov Th €BSdun Tod Mvavopiavos pnvos lorapévou- TavTn yap 
dvéBnoav eis Boru cwlévtes. 7 pev ody EWnow Tav dompiwy 
A€yerat yiverOcr 51a 7d gwhevtas abtobs eis TabTd oumpitar Ta 
nepidyra tay oitiwy Kal wlay xUTpay Kowhy éphoayTas cuverTia- 
Ojvar Kal ovyKarapayely GAANAOLS. Thy be elpecidvny éxpépovot 
KAdbov édalas épio wey eorenpevorv, daotep TéTE Thy lxernplay, 
nayrodama@y b€ avatAewy Kotapyudtwr bid Td AREa Thy aopiar, 
émadovres: Eipecidyn xtA. Kaitortabra twes em) Tots HpaxAcidais 
viverOaur éyourw obrws diarpehouévors Ord Tay AOnvaiwy, of BE 
mAeloves WS TpoelpnTat 

Ar. Eq. 728 tives of Bodyres ; obk bau amd ris Obpas; | Thy 
eiperimrny pou kaTeoTapatare. 

Sch. ad loc. eipeoiwynv: (a’) kAddos éAalas éplows meprmemArcy- 
mévors avadedenevos, ethprnvto 5& abrod wpaia mevta axpddpua, 
mpo be Tay Oupay foraaw a’thy eioérs Kal viv. motodat bE TovTO 
Kara mada Tt xpnorhpioy. of pey yap hac Gri Amod, of Se 
itt Kal Aomod, Thy macov KaTacxovros olkouperny, Xpwepevwr Tiva 
dy tpdmoy ravcato To dewdy, Thy Avow tabryy 6 ThUO.0s 
éuavredoato, ef mponpdaioy iwép amdyvrwy *Adnveiot Guceiay 
durdytwy obv Tay AOnvaiwy 7d dewor émavoaro. Kal ottws domep 
xapirhpiov of mayraxdbey rots "AOnvalos etéreumov Tay Kapmav 
anavrwy Tas arapyas... ev eloérs Kal viv, éreiday aviaraor 
Tov KAddov, A€youst TadTA" 


Elpectavy cixa déper kal tiovas aptous 
‘ / 2 A 1 ba a bl 4 0 2 
Kal médt ev KoTUAN* Kal EXaLov aTvoynaaclal, 
+ /. ? ’ , eo 3 6 tf fa) 95) 4 
Kal KVALK evC@poto, Ows ° weGVoVca KaGEvon. 
(B’) Mvavefios Kal @apynAtais HAiw Kal “Apaus éopracovew 
*AOnvaior. épovcr Se of maises Tos OadrdAous épiots weptetAnu- 


; a > is i . , 2 ms 
uévous, bOeveipeoiavar A€yovTat, Kal TovTous mpd Tay Bupay 
Kpeu@ow, eé&iprnvto be Tay OadAdy ai wpa. 


1 Eust., Bt. Vet. wédctos xotuAny 2 Plut. Clem. Sch. 
avay., Eust. émixpyoacdat 3 Plut. Clem. Sch. Suid. ei{wpor 


and as é (Plut. Sch.), va kai (£t.), éxws Clem. Suid., wa 
Eust. * Suid., Sch. Ar. Plut, -dns 





1 from Crete, where he had slain the Minotaur 2 who 
sailed with T, 3 before he set out for Crete * these 
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17 


Plutarch Life of Theseus: After he had buried his father, 
Theseus paid his vows to Apollo on the seventh day of 
Pyanopsion, which was the day on which they went up to 
Athens after their safe return. Now the custom of boiling 
pulse (on that day) is said to have come from the rescued 
youths ® having mixed together their remaining provisions in 
a common boiling-pot and made merry over it at a common 
board. The Hirestoné which is carried at the same festival 
is an olive-branch wreathed with wool, such as Theseus used 
for his supplication,*and laden with all sorts of fruit-offerings 
in token that the dearth was over, and those who carry it 
sing: ‘ Hiresioné, ete.’ But according to some authorities 
the rite commemorates the children of Heracles who were 
thus brought up by the Athenians. The former explanation, 
however, is more generally given. 

Aristophanes Knights: What’s all this shouting? go away 
from the door. You've torn my Liresioné all to shreds. 

Scholiast on the passage: (a) The Firesioné was an olive- 
branch bound round with fillets of wool, with all kinds of 
fruits in season fastened to it. They set it up before their 
doors to this day. This is done in accordance with an 
ancient oracle, which when the Pythian Apollo was consulted 
about a world- -wide famine—or, as some authorities declare, 
a plague—, directed the Athenians to celebrate a fore-tillage 
sacrifice on behalf of the world in general. This they did 
and the visitation ceased. And so it was that firstlings of 
all fruits were sent to the Athenians from all parts as a 
thauk-offering. . . . And this is why, to the present day, 
when they set up the branch they say: 

Evresioné brings figs and fat loaves and honey in 
the pot, oil to wipe from the body, and a cup of 
neat liquor to send her to bed drunk. 

(b) The Athenians hold to the Sun and the Seasons festivals 
called Pyanepsia and Thargelia.4 At these the children 
carry the boughs wreathed with the wool which gives them 


their name etresionae,® and hang them before the house-doors. 
The ‘seasons’ © are fastened to the boughs, 


festivals were held in Oct.-Nov. and May-June respectively 
5 derivation obscure, but popularly connected with épia ‘ wool’? 
® apparently the technical name of the various fruits (Wil. ) 
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Eust. 1283. 7 eipeosdvn @arddAds édralas éoreuucvos epi 
TpooKpemaucvous exev Siagdpous ex ys Kapmous: TovToY _ eKpeper 
mais aupbarrys kal ribnot m8 Bupay TOU “Aréddwvos i fepod éy Tots 
Muavedious . . . Hryov 5¢ 208 bre Tatra Kal aor por Atmov. dor 
be waldes ote Elpecidyvn xrA. peta 8& thy Eopriy Ew aeypav } 
Ti9dacr Tapa Tas Olpas. Kpirns $& évy r@ Nepl rav °APhyno: 
Ousiay aboplas mote Katacxovgns Thy méAw Barddy KaTa- 
otevaytas éplos ixernpiay avadeivar 7@ *ATOAAwML. 


Et. Vet. elpeciévy . . . mpoertOero be ixeota éxetyn TH Nucor Hh 
of rep Onoda cwbfjva: 8oxodor' Kataytouara 5& Kal KvAIKa otvov 
Kexpauerny kataxéavres adriis emidéyousiw: Elpeoimyn xTA... . 


18 


Ttt. Hom. Hdt. 33° wapaxewuawr 5€ ev rH Sauw tals vov- 
benviais mpoomopevduevos mpos Tas olkias Tas evdaimoverrdras? 
éAguBave Tt deldwv Ta Eren TAD, & Kareirar Elpeciavy, &diyour 
8€ abrov xal cuumapioay Gel Tay maldwy Ties TaY eyxwpler 

Adpya Tpocetparoper avdpos péya Suvapévoto, 

e x , t A , w 1: Toa 

ds pévya pev Svvatat, méya 6é Bpéwer OAGt05 aiel. 

avtai avakXiverOe, Ovpat’ TOVTOS yap EceLoL 
TORNOS, avy TOUT 6é rai evdpoovyn tedarvia 
5 eipijen a dyad” baa oS ayyea, perTa pev ein, 
xupPagin ® 28 alet patns kata Kapoomov éprrat.* 
vor pev KplOainv evwmmida cyoapoetoay 


. . . . . 


Tov matoos be yur Kata Cidpaxa® Bijcetat 
Upper. 
jytoroe © G£ovat Kpatalmoéses és TOE SOpa, 


1 unexplained 2 Suid. ray émpaverrarer se Wal: 
mss kupBaia, Suid. cupxain 4 Wil: mss xapd. Ep. pa (e, 
Suid. ddpmov epreo waca 5 so Suid: mss d:ppdda 
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Mustathius on the Iliad: The Evresioné is an olive-bough 
wreathed with wool and having various fruits of the earth 
attached to it. It is carried hy a boy whose parents are 
both living, and set before the doors of the temple of Apollo 
at the Pyanepsial . . . It was sometimes done to avert 
famine. And children sang as follows: ‘ £irestonc, ete.’ 
After the festival is over . . .? they set it beside the door. 
Crates deelares in his treatise On the Festivals at Athens that 
a suppliant bough wreathed with wool was once dedicated to 
Apollo when the city was alllicted with famine, 

Old Etymologicum Magnums: eipeotivn . . . This was set 
out in supplication on the day that Theseus and his crew 
are supposed to have returned safe home, and they sprinkle 
it with various things and pour a cup of mixed wine over it 
and say: ‘ Hiresion?, etc.” § 


184 


Herodotean Life of Homer: While he was spending the 
winter in Samos, every new moon he visited the most 
prosperous houses in the island and received gifts in return 
for singing the following lines, which are called the Firestone ; 
he was invariably accompanied by some of the children of the 
people of the district, who led him about: 


We are come for aid to the house of a great man, 
a man great in power, and loud of voice like one 
ever in prosperity. Open of thyself, good door, 
for much wealth enters by thee, and with the wealth 
abundant good cheer and goodly peace. Be all 
his vessels full, and the pile of bread ever toppling 
over in his bin, To-day a smiling barley-and-sesame 
cake .. .5 Your son’s wife shall come down from 
a chair, and hard-hooved mules shall bring her to 


1 here follows the story of Theseus 2 Hit, outside the 
fields or outside Agrae, but the passage seems corrupt Syet, 
Ar. Vesp. 399, Phi. 1054 and Nch., Lyeurg. fr. 82-5, Clem. 
Al. Str. 4, 2. 7, 3, ust. 1283. 8, Suid. cipeoitvn 4 of, 
Suid. s. “Ounpos 5 some lines lost 
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10 adty & iatov bdaivos én’ HrEKTPwO BeBavia. 
veduat ToL vedpat eviavatos WaTE YEALOwY" 
a ’ - , ‘ , > \ zt > 
éotnk év mpobvpos Widy modas, GAA hép 
aiva. 
imép ce TOTOANWVOS, @ yvat TL b0s*} 
ef wey Te Owoets’ ef € pj, OVY EoTHEOmer 
15 ov yap cvvotkjcovTes EvOaS HrAPopeED. 


y Loy ie Udy atu 2) , , Per 
Hoero be Ta ewen Tade ev TH Sau emt wodby xpovoy two tay 
naidwy, bre ayelpoiey ev Ti Eopti Tov “AmdhAwvos. 


19 


Arg. Theocr. [1. eipécews tay BovroAtkay]: év tats Supaxov- 
gos oTaTEWS TOTE ‘yevouevns Kal TOAAGY ToAITeY PbapevTwr, els 
budvotay ToD TAHGous madrAw? eloeAOdvTos okey “Apremis aitia 
yeyovévar THs BiadraAayhs. of 8& aypotko: Sepa éxdutcay Kal Thy 
Geov -yeynGdres dvtuvnoay, emeita tats <rav) &ypoikwy @dais 
Tomov @dwkay Kal cuvABeay. abdew 3€ pac adrods &prov éinprn- 
Mévous Onplwy év cava wA€ovas tiTous ExovTa Kal mhpay mavoTep- 
Mias avarAewy Kal olvoy éy alyelw aoKn@, orovdiy véuovtas Tois 
bravrGot, arépavdv Te wEpiketoOa Kal Képata eAdgwy mpoKetaOat 
kal mera xetpas Exew AaywBdrov. Tov Be vikhcayra AauBavew 
TOY TOU veviKnuevou Aproy' KaKelvoy pey éml THs TaY Zupakovalwy 
mévey TmoAEws, Tos Be veriknuevous eis Tas MeplorKidas xXwpely 
ayelpovtas éavtois Tas tpodas: Gdew? Be BAAa Te maidias kal 
yéderos éxdueva kal ebpnuotvras émidéeye* 


Aéfar tav dyabav tuxay, 

dé£at Tav vyteay, 

a a A n a 

iv bépopes Tapa tas Geov 

ae > £ Ps 4 

ov €xrakato Tra. 

1 Wil: mss omit mpo@.—dds, Suid. mépra 7@ ’AmdAdAwvos 

yucridos 2 niss moré 3 Schaef: mss dSdva: 4 E (aor. 
of €kAauBavw, exrAdCouas, or éxrAayxavw 7); they are thanking for 


food received in A.’s name: mss &y éxAeAdoKero (exadéccaro) 
, 
Thva 
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this house;1 may she go to and fro at the loom 
upon electrum.? Aye, I come, I come every year 
like the swallow; I stand in the doorway barefoot, 
so give your gift quickly. For Apollo's sake I 
prithee, lady, give. If thou give, well; but if thou 
give not, we shall not stay, for we came not hither 
to take up our abode with you, 


These lines were long sung by the children in Samos when 
they went begging at the feast of Apollo. 


19 


Introduction to Theocritus [the invention of pastoral 
poetry]: At Syracuse once, when, after many of the citizens 
had perished in civil strife, unity was re-established, it was 
believed that the discord had been the work of Artemis. 
The peasants accordingly now brought offerings and joyfully 
sang the Goddess’ praises, and the people afterwards made 
those songs permanent and customary. It seems that they 
sang them equipped with a loaf bearing several animal- 
shapes, a wallet full of mixed seeds, and some wine in a 
goatskin, making libations for anyone they met, with a 
garland about them and the antlers of a stag on their heads, 
and in their hands a hare-stick or hurlbat. The winner 
received the loaf carried by the loser, and remained at 
Syracuse while his defeated antagonists went round the 
neighbouring villages begging food. The various songs sung 
by these peasants were full of fun and play and ended with 
the following blessing : 


Receive the good luck, receive the good health, 


which we bring from the Goddess for the gifts she 
hath had of you. 


1 ie, your son shall marry a wealthy woman who sits ona 
chair, not on a stool, in the upper chamber, and will ride in 
a mule-car at her wedding 2 apparently a floor inlaid 
with this metal 
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Ath. 8.360b xopwvoral && éxadodyro of TH Kopmyn ayelpovres 
. . kal 7a dddueva de tx’ abtay Kopwyiouata Kadeirat, ds ioropet 
‘Ayvoxdjjs 6 ‘Pddios €y Kopwriotats. Kal xeddoviCew 5€ xadreirat 
maps Padiois &yepuds Tis GAAOS, mEpl ov Pygl Geoyris év PB’ Neph 
Tav ey Pddy Ovaiav, ypdpay odrss: ‘Eidos 8 71 TOU ayelpew 
xersorivew “Pd3i01 Kadotow, 9 yiverar TH BondSpomiovi pyyi. 
xeroviCery b€ Adyera: 51a 7d elw9ds emipwveto bar 


"HAG, 7AGe yersdwr 
Kanrds Opas ayouca 
Kal KaXOUS emlavTous 


> | , ‘ 
ETL YATTEPA NEVKA 
1 


oO 


KNTL vOTa pédatva. 
Tadd@av av mpoxvKre* 
ék Tiovos olKw 
olvw Te SémacT poy? 
TUPW TE KaVUETpOV’ 
10 Karupava* yedowy 

Kat NextGitav 

ovK @beirar.® 

TOTEp aTiwpes 1} <tl cov> AaPopeba ; ® 

ai péev Te O@oets’ al €é pi, ovK edoopes? 
15 1) tTav Ovpav pépwpes 7) OovTwépOupor 
i) Tav yvvaixa Tav €ow KaOnpévar ; 
uLKpa pév eoTL paclws viv oicopes. 


2 Eust. eal vy. p. 2? Herm: mss od mpoxuxdeis: Eust. ob 
mad, (nrovpey 3 mss ofxov and ofvov 4 B (ef. xamupidiov 
and rvuxcedy) 5 Es mss aned. 6 £ (wrongly read r/s od 
and cut out 7) 7 mss ef (bis) and édoouer 
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aAthenaeus Doctors at Dinner: According to Hagnoeles of 
Rhodes in his Crowmen, the people who went round begging 
for the Crow were called Crowmen .. . and their songs 
Crow-songs. Another begging song is that of the Swallow, 
which is sung in Rhodes, - and of which Theognis writes as 
follows in the 2nd Book of his Lhodian Festivals: ‘There isa 
kind of begging-round which the Rhedians call the Swallow- 

Round, which takes place in the month of Bocédromion,? and 
receives its name because it is the custom to beg to the 
following song : 


See! see! the swallow is here! 

She brings a good season, she brings a good year ; 
White is her breast and black her crest ; 

See, the swallow is here. 


Ho! roll a fruit-cake from your well-filled cot, 
Of cheese a fair round, of wine a full pot; 
Porridge she’ll take, and a bite of hardbake ; 
She never despises good cheer. 


Go we away empty to- day? 
An thou wilt give us, we'll up and away ; 
But an thou deny us, O here we shall stay. 


Shall we take your door and your lintel alsd, 
Shall we take the good wife that is sitting below ? 
She’s not so tall bit we'll lift her and ae 
We can easily bear her away. [Over 


1 cf. Eust. 1914. 45 (reads for cam. xed. in 1, 10 a@ xeA.), 
Hom. Carm. Min. 15. 14, Dio Chrys. 53. 5 (‘ Plato ironically 
bids them crown Homer with wool, anoint him with perfume 
and send him elsewhere ; which is what the women do with 
the swallows ’) 2 September-October, but it is clearly a 
Spring-song, and Theognis prob. mistranslated the Rhodian 
month into terns of the Attic calendar 
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\ \ 
al xa hépns TL, wéya Te On <KabTos> hépors.t 
dvouy, dvorye Tav Ovpav yerdove' 
9 ts 3. , , > > S. OL 2 
20 ov yap yepovTes eles AAG TALOla, 
tov b€ ayepucy TodTov KaTédeizte patos KAedBovdos 6 Alvdios év 
AlvSp xpelas yevopevns TvAAOYIs xpnuaTav.’ 


21 


Moer. 193. 4 BadrBides af em trav apécewy Baceis eyKexa- 
x 

payuévat als éréBawwov of Spopets, ty é& Yoov forawro. 816 Kal of 
Khpuxes éml rav tpexdvtwy ‘ BadBida Krr,” kal vow Eri A€yovaw, 
*Arrikol, BomAnk de Kody. 

Jul, Caes. 318 xal 6 Seirnvos dnxbels Corda Kal rots &ywriCo- 

x 

Meévois ék ToUTOV TOY voiy mpoceixer. ‘Epurs be exnputter: 


"Apyer wey dywv TOY Ka oTwY 
aOrov Tapias, Karpos 6é Karel 
eaKETE pEdAELY" GXN axovortes * 
Tay dpetépav KijpuKa Body, 

Bar Siéos 06 Oére roda Tap woba.4 
vinns dé TéeXos Zi> perrjoes. 


22 

Philostr. Gym. 7 ef 8€ pz@duws anodes Tov KnpuKos, Spas ws 
ém| mavtwy TeAdeuTAs KnpiTTE: Atyew wey TOY Tay BbdAwy Taplay 
ayava, tiv cdAmvyya be Tu TOU "Evvadlov onpalvew, mpoxadou- 
hévny tous véovs és Stra. Kedrever S€ TovTl Td Khpvyua Kal 
rovAaiov apauévous extrodiv mot pépew, odx ws Arenpouevovs GAN’ 
&s Temavuevous TOU areiperba. 

Lue. Demon. Vit. 65 bre 8 cuvicey odKel? olds re &v abt@ 
émixoupely, elmay mpos Tous mapdyTas Toy évaydvioy KnpiKay Td5a 

1 Mein. Wil: mss &y 8) and péya 3% ri (rot, Tt Kal) pépors 
2 mss éomer a. 7. 3 or aiovres (B)? Cob. kAvoyres 4 this 
line not in Jul: Headl.—£: or wobv maps wody?: mss Badfida 
mod0s 8, (wdbas GévTes) dda mapa 1dda 5 BF, Elean = Agi, 
cf. Coll. Gr. Dialektinsehr. 1149, 1152, 1157: mas Znyvt, Eee 
a modernisation, con(ra metr, 
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If you give us but little, then God send you more ; 
The Swallow is here! come, open the door ; 
No graybeards you'll see, but children are we ; 
So we pray you to give us good cheer. 
The custom of begging in this way was introduced by 


Cleobulus of Lindus at a time when there was need in that 
city of a collection of money.’ 


21} 


Moeris Attic Terms: BadBides are the grooves made at the 
starting-place, on which the runners stood so that all might 
start fair. This is why the heralds even to this day say when 
the race is tobe run: ‘Set foot to foot,’ etc. This is the Attic 
word, the Common Greek is 8emAné. 


Julian The Caesars: Silenus suffered the rebuff in silence 
and gave his attention thenceforward to the disputants, 
Hermes now made proclamation thus ; # 


The match that is steward of noblest games 
begins, and the time calls ‘Come, away’ ; so list to 
our herald-shout and set foot to foot on the starting- 
threshold ; and the end that is victory shall lie with 
Zeus. 

22 

Philostratus Gymnastic: If you listen but casually to the 
herald, you find that at the end of each ‘event’ he proclaims 
that the match that is steward of noblest games ends and the 
trumpet cries men to the things of the War-God, summoning 
the young to arms. This proclamation also bids them take 
up their oil and carry it out of the way, not, that is, in order 
to anoint themselves, but because they have now ceased from 
doing so. 


Lucian Life of Demonar: When he realised that he could 
no longer wait upon himself, he quoted to his friends the 
so-called rods or ‘foot’ of the herald at the Games ‘ The 


1 the proclamations before and after a race at Olympia 
2 these lines were recited in one breath; ef. Gal. Mol. Muse. 
2.9, Poll. 4. 91, Ammian. 24. 6, 10 
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‘Any ney KTA.” Kal nave ey amor xopevos anjarde tov Biov padpos 
Kal olos del Tois evruyxdvovow epalvero. 

Anjyee wev ayov TOV KANN OTOP 

v - ‘ « a 

aOrwv Tapias, Katpos O€ Karel 

; 2 

unkeTe wédrew, [GAA AKovovTeEs 

Tavuadiouv onpaivovcay 

cakriyya, véol, béper” dpdpevot 

TovAaloy aToTpo TobwY Trot.| 1 


23 cis "Adpodtrny xat "Epwras 


Luc. Salt. 11 rovyapoty wal 7d dopa d perath dpxyovpevor 
dbovow (of Aakwyves) "Adpodirns énixAnots éorw kal "Epitwv, as 
ouyKapd Corey abtois Kal ouvopxatyro: kal Bair epov 3é Tay dopdrey 
—dvo yap gderat - Ko didarkariay & exer as xph dpxetabar ‘KMéppw 
yap’ pacw °& maides, Kra.’ 

‘ \ i 16. 56 
TOPPpW Yap, W TWALOES, TOO 
petafate Kai kwpakate 

/ 

BéXttov2 


24 
Plut. Vit. Lycurg. 21 tpi@yv yap xopay kara tas pels 
jAulas cumortapevay év rais Eoprais, 6 mev Tay yepbyrav apxouevos 
joer 
€ , +e wy. F 
Apes Tok 1pmes ANKLjOL veaviat 
6 d€ Tay axuaCdyrwy dmeBduevas Creer 
“Apes 66 y elpeés’ al 6€ Xs adyaodeor3 
6 8e rpivos 6 Tey Talbwr 
‘Apes 66 of éocopecba ToNKw Kappoves.4 
1 last 34 ll. & from Philostr.; cf. 72, 6. 69 dwompo pépwr 
2 mss also kwuaocare B.; cl. Hesych. xwpdddew- dpxetobar 
3 so Lnst. Lac. and Se ips. Laud: Vit. Lyc. ai be Ajs metpay 


AaBé, Sch. Pl. hy Se Afis wm. AL 4 Steph.-B: mss roAAGy 
Kpslo coves 
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match, ete..’ and so, relinquishing all food, departed this life 
with the smile with which he always met you. 

The match that is steward of noblest games doth 
end, and the time calls ‘ Come, away [so list, ve 
young men, to the trumpet that cries you to the 
things of the War-God, and take up your oil and 
carry it afar.] 1? 


23 To ApuropiTe ano THE Loves 


Lucian On Dancing: Thus the song which the Spartans 
sing as they dance is an invocation of Aphrodite and the 
Loves to join their revels and measures. Moreover one 
of the songs—for there are two—actually contains instruc- 
tions how it ought to be danced: 


For ye must foot it wide-paced, lads, and dance 
your revels better. 


242 


Plutarch Life of Lycurgus: Three choruses corresponding 
to the three ages of life were marshalled at the Spartan 
festivals, and the old men began by singing 


Striplings stout of vore were we ; 
and the men in the prime of life answered 
That we are; pray look and see; 
to which the third chorus, the boys, replied 
And some day we shall e’en better be. 
See also Zenob. 4. 33 (p. 604, note 2). 


1 in some of the contests the prize was a jar of oil, but 
the ref. is more prob. (cf. Philostr.) to the oil with which 
the competitors anointed themselves 2 ef. Last. Lac. 15, 
Se ips. Laud. 15, Cons. Apoll. 15, Sch. Plat. p. 223, Diogen. 
2. 30, 5. 3, Zenob. i, $2, Greg. Cypr. i. 48, Apostol. 2. 72, 
Ars. 51, Poll. 4.107, Zt. Vet. 367 
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TY’ 
TON EIV EPral 
25 


Sch. Ap. Rh. 972 tovaos 5€ Karcirar 7) mpaty etavOnois Kad 
Zxpvois Tay ev TH yeveiw Tpiyav. 6 pévrot’Eparoabévns ivoua 
gons éplOwy émédwxey ev 7H “Eputi, Aeywr obra: “H xepyiiris Epibos 
ep’ ivnAod murAevos | devdariSas revxouca! Karas Heidev lovrous.” 
ovx tar 3é, pol Aldupos, GAN tuvos eis Ahuntpa, &s 6 otmiyyos 
mapa Tpor(nviots els*Apreuw. ear yap obdos Kal Yovdros f ex Tav 
Spayparwv cuveryoudyn béoun Kai OVAW | Anpuhrnp. 


Sem. ap. Ath. 14. 618 (cf. P. 494), amo Taéy ob THS Atiuntpos 
ebpyudtwy tovs Te Kaprous kal robs &uvous tobs els Thy Beov 
ovAovs Kadodat Kad iovrous. Col abrol)? Kab Snuhrpovdor kal 
KaAAlovAo Kal 


mElaTOV OvAOY OVAOY Let, LovAoD tet. 


—aBrdot 8€ dacw eptoupyay elvar thy Bdty. 


26 


Plut. Sept. Sap. 14 emiarheavros 8 rod Adyou 7d oupmdcioy 
& pey Oarjs enoiucdnt wy Gi ppoveiy zon Toy "Emipevidyy bre Bh 
Bovr\eTa Tpeyuata Exew ah@v Ta oitia Kal wétTwy Eavt@, 
Kabdmep Tlittakds. eyw yap, ele, Tijs kéyns rover ddovons 
mpos Thy wwAny év Epecw yevouevos: 


“Adel, HUD’, anew 


Kat yap PirtaKos ares 


peyddas Todos Bactrevov? 


1 reading doubtful ; see p. 506 above 2 Cas, 3 mss 
ade (ter), ECA Mirr., and pey. MitvAdvas Bac. 





1 Eust. 1162. 42 empdvyua euuedrés), Sch. Ap. Rh. 1. 972, 
Hesych. and Phot. tovdos, Pollux i. 38 (p. 488), Artem. 2. 24, 
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Book LI 
OCCUPATIONAL SONGS 
251 


Scholiast on Apollonius of Rhodes Argonautica: The word 
Yovdos is used to mean the tirst growth of the hair of the 
chin. Eratosthenes however, in the Hermes, makes it the 
name of a spinning-song: ‘The hireling spinning-woman on 
the lofty gate-house sang pretty fovAo: as she made barley- 
cakes.’? But according to Didymus this is incorrect, and the 
Yovdos is a hymn to Demeter like the Troezenian ofmiyyos to 
Artemis. It seems that odAos or YovAos is the sheaf and 
OvAd (Oulo) is a name of Demeter. 


Semus in Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner (seep. 494above): Thus 
both the corn and the hymins to the Goddess are called odA0 
or fovAo: from the inventions of Demeter. The same word 
comes in the compounds dyujtpovdos (odAos of Demeter) and 
xadAlovdos (odAos beautiful) and also in the song: 


A sheaf, a sheaf, send, send a great sheaf.? 
But according to other authorities the word means a spinning- 
song. 
264 


Plutarch Symposium of the Seven Wise Men: The argument 
having interrupted the drinking, Thales waggishly observed 
that Epimenides was quite right to be unwilling to annoy 
other people by grinding and baking his own food like 
Pittacus. ‘I heard my hostess,’ said he, ‘singing over the 
millstone when I was at Eresus 


Grind, mill, grind ; 
F’en Pittacus once ground with thee, 
And he was king of a fair countree.’ 


Tz. Chil. 13. 563, Sch. Lycophr. 23, E.M. 13. 563 ? reading 
doubtful, cf. p. 506 3 or a skein, a skein, etc. 4 of. 
Ael. V. H. 7.4; Diog. L. 1. 81, Clem. Al. Paed. 3. 10 p. 284, 
Isid. Pelus. Zp. 1. 470 p. 440 M 
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27 


Sch. Aesch. Pers. 940 [MapiavSuvot Opnyntipos]’ Kaa- 
Alotpatos év Sevtépy Tepi ‘HpaxAelas Titvod tpeis maidas elvat, 
TipidAay, Mapiavdvvdv, B&puov, bv) xuvnyetotita amroAécbat Kal 
Bexpt viv Mapiavduvois axut) Cépous Opnveiy avtov, Toy 5& Maptay- 
duvoy abfjoa pdrrota Thy Opnyntinhy air@diavy, Kal Sida 
“Yayvw Tov Mapovou marépa. al aidol b€ Tiwés eigt Mapiavduvol 
emitnderdtyTa exovtes els Tas Bpnvedias, Kal Td emipepduevor* 


avrX€? Mapravduvots carxdpots Kpovar lacti 


ws Tay MaotaySuvay Apnywbar tytwr. 


28 
Dio Chrys. 2. 59 [m. rod Bactréws]: pdyny 86 @dhy pev 
doeva Kal mapadéfera: Thy TS Evvarle mpémovoay udaa ioxupay 
xa Sidtopoy, ovx Tdoviy ode pabuulay dépoveay tots dxovovow, 
GAN? duh Xavoy $dBov kal @dpvBov .. . ert 8 olua Thy Tapa 
KANTIKTY, ola n tay Aatwvikay euBarnpivy, yada mpémovea cal] 
Avxobpyov modttela kal Tois emitndeduacw éxelvors: 
"Ayer, @ Lraptas evdvopw 
K@poe marépov TodtaT ap,” 
Rag pev ituv TpoBareo be, 
bépu & eUTOABOS Barer dvta, 


pi) petdopevor Tas Cwas 


ov yap TaTpLov Ta UTrapTa. 


Sch. ad loc: wapaxAnrixa éx Tay uprated. 


3 


29 


Heph. 27 [1. dvaraicrixod tod “Aptotopavetou]: 7d mévror 
Tov omovdeiov Exov GAAG wh Toy avdralcTov Tapadnyorta eclaly 
of Aakwvixoy Kadovat, mpopepduerar mapaderypya Td 


1 Weck: mss M. uédvoyv 2 mss evdvdpov xovpot m. ToAtnTay 
(-T@Y, -TGS, -TaL) 3 E: mss Baddete, Baddovtes 


1 doubtfully classified 2 cf, Tz, Chil. i. 692, Heph. 27 
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Scholiast on Aeschylus [the Mariandynian mourner]}: Ac 
cording to Callistratus in the 8rd Book of his work On 
Heracleia, Tityus had three sons, Priolas, Mariandynus, and 
Bormus, of whom the last was killed out hunting, and is 
mourned to this day by the Mariandynians at midsummer, 
and the second made great improvements in lamentational 
flute-song and was the teacher of Hvagnis father of Marsvas. 
There are certain flutes, called Mariandynian, particularly 
suited to accompanying laments, and the saying 


He plays the Mariandynian pipes in the [onian 
mode 


refers to this. 
28 2 


Dio Chrysostom [on the ideal king]: The only song he 
will sing or listen to will be of the loud and piercing sort 
suitable to the War- God, the sort that does not suggest 
to the hearers ease and pleasure, but rather irresistible terror 
and confusion... and moreover, I think, the hortatory 
song, like that of the Spartan march-songs, so suitable to the 
constitution of Lycurgus and the institutions of that city: 


Forward, ye sons of sires that dwelt in a town 
of brave men ; hold in your left hand the protecting 
shield and cast the spear stoutly before you, with 
no thought for your life, for to spare that was never 
Sparta’s way. 


Scholiast on the passage: Hortatory lines from the poems 
of Tyrtaeus.§ 
293 


Hephaestion Handbook of Uetre [the anapaestic verse known 
as Aristophanean]: The type, however, which has the spondaic 
instead of the anapacstic close. is called by some writers 
Laconic, for example : 


(on the anapaestic), Mar. Vict. Gr. Lat. 6. 98. 26 ite o 
Spartae primores fauste nune Parcas (mistrans. of uolpas = 
pépas ? B) ducentes 3 ascription very doubtful 
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A A 
"Ayer’, ® Sraptas évomAot Kwpol, ToTl Tav 
*"Apéws Kivnow.t 


Sch. ad loc. émel "AAkuay todt@ exphoaro, obtos St Adkwy. 


AN’ 
TON IAIZONTON 
30 


Ath. 14. 629e [2. dpxfoewy]: fv bE Kal mapa toils ldidTaLs 
Kadouuevy avOeua. TavTyny Se wpxotvTo meta A€tews ToLlavTS 
Mimoduevot Kal A€yovtes: 


a Ler A Lo» 
Tlod poe Ta poda, rod po ta ta, 
6 ‘ \ tf 
TOU pol Ta KaNa GENIVA } 
\ \ ev \ No 
-Taédi ta poda, Tadi Ta fa, 
A: \ x 4 
TaCL Ta KANGA Gera. 


31, 32, 33 


Poll. 9. 123 eiot 5 wal BAAat maidiai, év KoTvAn, XadKiy 
buiay, ex? @ Pia’ Hace, Tpuyodignots, MnrodavOn, XEALXEAGYT, 
oravbapiCery, pabanuyiCew, mevTdd18a, olrra Madiddes olrra 
‘Powal pitta Media, wAataywrior, TnrA€pirdoy xplva, omépypa 
nihwv, Adraryes, Korrapicer. 7 mey éy KoTvAn, 6 wey meptaryer 
Tw XEipe gis toimiaw kat cuvanret, 6 de Kata TO -ydvu eprorduevos 
avrais qéperat, émraBoy Toiy Xepoty Tw dp Oar ue Tov pépovros. 
ravTny Kal inndda kal xuByovda Knadodot thy madidv. fh 5e 
XaArKH pvia, taivia TH dpbarue wepioglytavtes évds maidds, 6 
uey mepiorpepetat KnpiTTwY 


Xarkjv pviav Onpacw: 
of 8 amoxpivduevor 
Onpadceis, dXN od Amper, 
1 mss xodpo: and klvaow 
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Forward, ye arméd children of Sparta, to the 
dance of the War-God. 


Scholiast on the passage: They call this Laconic because 
it was employed by Aleman, who was a Laconian,! 


Book IV 
GAME-SONGS 
30 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [on dances]: One of the 
dances of private life was that known as Flowers. This 
they danced with snitable gestures to the following words: 


Where are my roses, where are my violets, 
And where is my fine parsley ? 

—Here are your roses, here are your violets, 
And here is your fine parsley. 


31, 32, 33 


Pollux Onomasticon: There are also other games, In-the- 
Pot, Copper-Fly, Shine-out-y-good-Sun, Grope-i’-the-Lees, 
Cockchater, Turtle-tortle, Cross-iinger, Kick-Bottom, Five- 
Stones, Avaunt-A pple-nymphs-avaunt- Pomegranates-avaunt- 
Ash-nymphs, Slap-the-Poppy, Love-in Absence, Lilies, Flip- 
the-Pip, Heel-Taps, Hoodinan-blind. In the game called 
In-the-Pot, one player clasps his hands behind him and 
carries another Kneeling on them, the latter putting his 
hands on the former’s eyes. This game is also known as 
Horses or Wallets. In Copper-Fly, one child has a 
handkerchief tied over his eyes and turns round and round 
crying 

I go a-hunting a Copper Fly; 
and the others answer 
Hunt you may, but you’ll never come nigh, 


1 ascription very doubtful 
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oKvteot BuBAivos aitoy malovow, ews Tivds alTay AaBnTa F 
SPP pte Pye eet er y fe , areata On 
lex’ & Pir’ HAre maidia kpdtov Exe: tov maibwv aby TH ém- 
Bohuatt Tovtw, dndétay vépos emidpdun toy Gedy: 8Oev Kat 
Srparmis év bowilcoas, El’ HAws wey meiGera rors masbiuss, | 


bray Aeywow 
lf e = ~? 
"EEey’ @ din’ Fre. 


oases er 2 1 ey Peg > 
h Be rpvyodignots tot yerolov xapiw efevonrar Sef yap m1 és 
Tpuyos Aexavayv KaTadeduxds, wepiayaydvTa omiow TL Xelpe TH 
A Sores aaa ' 2 Woves $ 

oTopatt aveAgcOa. 7 Se undoAavOn (Gov mTnvEv é€aTiY, hy Kal 
LnAroAdvOnv Kadovew, ro: éx THS avOnoews TaVv unrav h abv TH 
3 f a e ra Fs iz is fd =~ bi 
avOnoe: ywouevoy. ot Chou Alvoy éxdnoavres agpiaow, 7d bE 
€ - > - 4 1 , . £ > , 
éAtkoedas ey TH mTHoTE dieXlcoerar Step “Apioropayns 
Zoixe Ayer, ‘AiwddeTov Lowep undodrAsvOny tov wodds.’ FH SE 
XeALKEAGYN TApbeveY eoTiy if) Tadia, Tapduoidy TLEXOVTATH XUTPG 
H pev yao KaOnrat, kat Kkadeirat xeAdvn, ai S€ mepitpexovow 
avepetaoas 


Ned yerava, ti rovels ev TO péo 
h Se amoxplverat 

Mapvtow épta cal kooxav Midnoiav. 
el7” €xelvar mdAw €xBowow 

‘O & &xyovos cov Ti ToL@y aTwXETO ; 
h 8€ onor 

Aevedy ad’ trrav els OddXacaay GdaTo. 
7d 5 cxavOaplew, KrA, 

34 


Ibid. 113. 4 8 xurpivda, 6 nev ev péow KdOnrat Kal Kadetrat 
xUTpa, of de TiAdXovaw 4 Kvi{ovew 4h Kal walovow abroy mepi- 


1 mss incorp. gloss 7d Avoy ~ ? ri is lengthened metrt gr. 
or we must suppose mote:s (so Mein.)—or qoieis or moéets or 
moiéess—intended, with a comic type of dacty]l; similarly 
Ti wow below. 





1 cf. Hesych. wvia xadxq: ‘the name of a game which 
children play by shutting their eyes and stretching out their 
hands till one of them is caught’ 2 not the same as In- 
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and strike him with whips of papyrus till he catches one of 
them.4 In Shine-ont-my-good-Sun the children clap their 
hands to this refrain when a cloud passes over the sun. 
Compare Strattis in the Phocnisian Iromen : ‘And more, the 
sun obeys the children when they say 


Shine out my good Sun.’ 


The object of Grope-i’-the- Lees is simply fun, Something is 
put at the bottom of a pan, and the player has to get it out 
with his mouth, his hands being behind him. The Cock- 
chafer or pndoAdvén is a winged creature also called pndo- 
Advén, which comes either out of the apple-blossom or with 
it. To this creature they tie a thread and then let it go, and 
the beetle spins round and round in its flight. This is what 
Aristophanes seems to refer to (Clouds 763), where he 
says ‘with its foot tied to a thread like a cockchafer.’ 
Turtle-tortle is a girls’ game something like Pots.?— One girl 
sits down—she is called Turtle, while the others run round 
her asking 3 


Turtle-tortle, what dost thou there? 
and she replies 

I’m weaving a weft of Milesian rare. 
And then they ery again 

And how comes thy bantling a corpse for to be ? 
and she answers 

He drove a white horse and went splash in the 


sea.* 
Crossfinger is played as follows, etc. 


34 


The Same: In the game of Pots one player sits in the 
middle—he is called Pot—,while the others run round him 
plucking at him, or tickling him, or actually hitting him ; if 


the-Pot, but described by Pollux 9. 113 (below) 3 cf. Eust. 
1914, 56 (reads xéAe: and adds ‘the word is an imperative 
echoing xeAwyy’), Hesych. xered xedarn 4 Hippolytus ? 
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Béovres. 68 tw airod orpepouevou Anpeels ar’ adrod Kd Onrar, 
éo@ ore <o> 6 bey exer at Tis xUrpas Kare Thy Keparhy TH 
AcE mepibéwy év KUKA, of St walovow abroy émepwrarvres 


Tis tiv yUTpay ; 
axetvos amoxpiveTat 
*Avatet: 
h 
Tis mwept yvtpay ; 3 
KaKEIVOS AToKplveTat 
-Ay@ Midas: 
of e ay rixn 7@ Todt, exetvos avr? abtod mepl thy xUTpay 
meptepxerat. 
35 
Hesych. 
"EFaya yoXov TpayicKov" 
matdias ef30s map Tapaytivots. 


36 


Plut. Thes. 16. 2 (x. Sac pod TOU Kpytixod]: "AptororeAns 5g 
kal abros év Th Bory ialoy TloAuteig d9Ads eoriy ob vouiCwy 
dyapeiabat Tous maidas bry Tov Mivw, GAAQ Onrevoytas év Th 
Kpqrn kar aryn pac Key" kal mote Kpijtas etxhy Today anodidévras 
av Opdimiey arapxny els Acrgovs amooreARELYs tots 3¢ TEuromuevors 
avauerxOévras éxryovous éxeivwy cuvetedOeiv: ws de ovk Hoav ixavol 
Tpepew Eavrovds avrdb, mpaeroy mer Gis ‘krandes diamepaoat Kinet 
Karoikeiv Tepl Thy “lamuyiay, éxeiber Se avOis els Opdany komo Ojvar 
xal KAnOiva: Bortialovs: 6) ras Képas T&v Bortialwy Ovolay Tivd 
Tedovoas émddey 


"Twpev eis “AOnvas. 


1 some mss omit ava(e? to caxetvos 








1 the verb has to be supplied, and is uncertain 2 prob. 
= ‘I’m donkey,’ cf. the ball-game Poll. 9. 106 3 cf, 
Hesy ch. xutpivia 4 cf. Plut. Q@. Gr. 35 (why it was 


the custom for the Bottiaean girls to sing as they danced 
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Pot turns and catches one of the others, the player who is 
caught takes his place. Sometimes the chief plaver holds on 
to the edge of the pot with his left hand while he runs round 
in a circle, and the rest strike him, asking 
Who watches the pot 71 
and he replies 
The pot’s a-boiling ; 
or else they say 
Who’s round the pot ? 
and he replies 


I, Midas,? 


and whoever he reaches with his foot takes his place. 


35 
Hesychius Glossary 


I lead off a little lame goat: 


a game played at Tarentum. 


36 


Plutarch Life of Theseus [the Cretan tribute]: Moreover 
Aristotle himself in his Constitution of Bottiaca clearly does 
not hold that these children (of the Athenians) were put to 
death by Minos, but that they lived the remainder of 
their lives as slaves in Crete; and he declares that the 
Cretans once sent human firstlings to Delphi in fulfilment of 
an ancient vow, and among them descendants of these 
Athenian children who, being unable to support themselves 
there, first crossed over into Ltaly and settled in the district 
of Iapygia, and thence passed into Thrace, where they came 
to be called Bottiaeans; which is the reason why the 
Bottiaean maidens sing as they perform a certain sacrifice 


Off to Athens we will go.4 


‘Off to Athens’ etc.) ‘. . . Hence the daughters of the 
Bottiaeans commemorate their descent by singing at their 
festivals ‘‘ Off to Athens” etc.’ 
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Sch. Ar. Av. 54 [1G oxérer eve riy mérpay] mpos ri Trav 
maidwy guvnbeiay rodTo Aéyer pact yap exeivor mpds &AAHAOUS 
iddvres dpvea, 

anN \ mn a , 

Aos To oKéXOS 7H TETPA 
: - ” 

Kal TeT@GL TMpVEea+ 


FE’ 
ATLOTPENTIKON 
38 


. Fest. 314 (strigem ut ait Verri)us Graeci orpiyya ap(pell- 
ant), quod maleticis mulieribus nomen inditum est quas 
volaticas etiam vocant. itaque solent his verbis eas veluti 
avertere Graeci : 


Srplyy. amoropmety VUKTLILGKOD,” 


o7piryy aro Nady 3 
opyiy aveaveupiayv 
@KUTOpoVs ETL VIAS. 


388A 


Plin. V.H. 27. 75 (100) Lapis volgaris iuxta flumina fert 
muscum siccum, canum. Hic fricatur altero lapide addita 
hominis saliva; illo lapide tangitur impetigo; qui tangit 
dicit : 


hevryete KavOapides' NvKOS ayptos Dupe dewxer.* 


1 EF: mss regotvra: 7a dpvea: perh. oxédos meérpz dds 
2 EB, cf. unedopar: mss vuxtikouay: edd. vuxriBoay or 
vuxtixopaxa from Heysch. orpiyAos 3 Haupt-2: mss. 


ZTPPINTA TIOMMEIEN N. SYTPINTATOAAON 4 mss also 
pine 
Aiua oO. 





1 or female magicians 2 cf. Plin. N.H. 11. 232 9 the 
period to which this and the next two songs or sayings 
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37 


Scholiast on Aristophanes Birds [‘kick the rock’]: This 
refers to the children’s custom of saying to one another when 
they see birds; 


Give the rock a kick, and out the birds will fly. 


Book V 
AVERTING-SONGS 
38 

Festus On the Meaning of Words: According to Verrius the 
Greeks call the scritch-owl o7piy, a name which is given to 
evil women? whom they also call ‘fliers’ or sorceresses. 
Thus the Greeks avert them, as it were, with these words: 

Avert the shrieker of the night, the scritch-owl, 
from the peoples; away with the bird we may not 
name to the ships that sail so fast.? 


38 As 


Pliny Natural Tistory: A stone which is commonly to be 
found near rivers bears a dry white moss. This, with the 
addition of some human spittle, is rubbed with another stone, 
and the first stone then applied to the eruption, the applier 
saying 


Away with you, beetles; a fierce wolf* is after 
you. 


belong is doubtful, but the Aeolic form of the word ‘ you’ 
indicates, for this, at any rate, a pre-Alexandrine date 
* the ‘wolf’ is perh. a kind of venomous spider described by 
Aristotle 1.4. 9. 39. 1 as being ‘small, particoloured, active, 
and a good leaper,’ but compare 38 C . 
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38B 


Marcellus Emp. Jed. p. 279 Steph. Varulis (hordeolis) 
oculorum remedium tale facies . , . item hoc remedinm 
etficax : grana novem hordei sumes, et de eorum acumine 
varulum punges, et per punctorum singulas vices carmen hoc 
dices : 

pevye, pevye' 
; , 
KplOn oe OL@KEL. 
38 C 

Alex. Trall. Art. Jed. 10 p. 296 Steph. [de colico affectu ex 

calidis et biliosis humoribus nascente]: Annulum ferreum 


accipito, ac circulum ipsius octangulum efficito, atque ita in 
octangulum inscribito : 


pedye, dedy’, lov yor: 
0 Kopvearcs oe Entei 


Ss! 
EPOTIKON 
39 


Ath. 14. 619¢ [7 "Hprpavidos): . . ev emoincé re kal ronoaca 
mepijer KaTa Thy epnuiay, &s pacw, avaBowou Kal ddovta rd 
KaAovmevoy voutoy év @ eat 


Maxpai Spves, @ Mévadka. 


40 


Plut. Amator. 17 [m. KAeouaxov rod Sapoadiov]: *Hxey éni- 
Kovpos Xa@AriSedor TOU Ocacad Cixod Kadnyeusy lrm>iKod,? moA€uou 
mpos Eperpiets axudCovros: Kal roy weCov ebdxer Tots Xadnievou 
éppxoba, Tos 8 inméas yey’ epyov hv bcac0a tov rodeuiwr 
mapexadouy 5) Tov KAeduaxoy &vipa Aaumpdy byvta Thy Wuxhy of 
cvupaxot mpatov euBaddAcy eis Tovsinmeas, 6 3 hpérnoe napdyra 


2A 


J B: mss x. eChre 2 suppl. Bernardakis 
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38 B 


Marcellus Empiricus On Medicaments: Styes or eyesores 
may be cured thus: ... This remedy is also efficacious: 
Take nine barleycorns and prick your stye with their points, 
saying at each prick : 

Away with you, away with you: barleycorn is 
after you. 


38 C 


Alexander of Tralles [on the colic affection that comes of 
hot and bilious ‘humours’]: Take an iron ring and make it 
into an octangle and in the octangle write the words: 

Away with you, away-ho, bile; the sky-lark’s 
a-seeking you. 


Book 6 
LOVE-SONGS 
39 


Athenaeus Dociors at Dinner [the story of Eriphanis]:! 
Hence she composed, they say, the so-called Nomian or 
Pastoral Song, crying aloud and singing it while she 
wandered in the wilds; from this song comes the line: 


The oaks grow high, Menalcas. 
40 


Plutarch <Amatorius (Cleomachus of Pharsalus]: He 
brought a squadron of Thessalian horse to fight for the 
Chalcidians at the height of their war with Eretria. Now 
though the enemy’s infantry did not seem formidable, their 
cavalry was quite the reverse; so the allied troops called 
upon Cleomachus, who was noted for his valour, to lead an 
attack on the cavalry. His bosom-friend, it seems, was on 


1 for the rest of the story see above, p. 498. 
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Tov (Epemevoy él HEAR Oeaobar rby aryava biicavros Be Tov 
veavickov Kal Piro povws aitty aomacauévov xal 7d Kpdvos ém- 
bévTos, emvyaupwbeis 6 KAeduaxos Kal rovs apicrous Tey Ocoodrav 
ouveryary iy mepl auroy é&jAace Aautpes kal pooémere Tois 
Tore piots, gore uvrapagat kal rpeWacbat bi inmixdy: éx 3€ TovrTov 
Kal Tay émduT av guyovruy, éviknoay Kata kpdros of Xadnibels. 
Toy pevrot KAeduaxov amobaveiy geveTuxe Tapov 8 abrod 
deikvvovary ey ayops Xadnideis, ep? ob mexpe viv 6 meyas epearnke 
klays Kal To madepacrety mpérepoy év Voye 7i8épevot TOTE WGAAOV 
er épey anyamnoay Kal eriunoay. "AptororéAns be roy pey 
KAeduaxov BAAws arobaveiv onat, kKparhcayra TaY "Eperpiewy TH 
waxy Toy F brd rod épwyévov Pirnbévra tay amd Opdkns Xaa- 
Kidéwy yeverOat meupbérvra rors év EvBola Xadnidebow émixoupoy: 
bev GdecOa mapa Tors Xadnidedow 


°O. waiées of Napitwy te xal tatépwv NaxXeT + 
eoOdav, 
a pdoveid’ Opas ayabotatv optdiav: 
ou yep avopeia Kat 0 AvatWEANS Epws 
evi? XarxiSéwv Oddrer ToMecaw 3 


Aytay iy bvoua Te épacrh, Te ® epwyévm Pidroros, ws ev Tos 
Airlots Atovdctos 6 months teropnoe. 


41 


Ath, 15. 697 b OdAmavds yap Tas kamupwrépas gdas dona Cera 
LGAdov tev éonovdacuevwr: oiat eiow ai Aoxpikal Kadovpevat, 
poxikal rwes Thy mvow brapxovea, ws Kal pe 

70, wi maaXets ; ; Bn Tpoogs a. app’, ixerevoo 
mp Kai Money Keilor, dviote, ft) KaKOv 

peya <ae> Toon awe 5 ray dethdxpav. 

apépa nal 67° 7o das Sia Tas Oupidos ovx« 

é | lol 
eLaopis ;* 

1 Mein: mss éAdyere 2 Wil: mss émt 3 Head : 
MS8 WAC OL 4 perh. ixeredw 5 Dind.-Wil: mss u. 
mohons: nal we 6 B: mss #87 7 Mein.-L: mss éxopns 
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the field, and he asked him if he would watch the fight. 
‘Yes’ said the boy and put on his helmet for him with a 
kiss. Whereupon Cleomachus proudly assembled the best 
men of his squadron and, sallying forth in his might, attacked 
the enemy with such vigour as to throw their horse into con- 
fusion and put them to flight. The infantry now followed 
them, and the Chalcidians won an overwhelming victory, 
though unfortunately Cleomachus was killed. His tomb is 
shown in his allies’ marketplace, where the great pillar 
stands to this day, and the Chalcidians thenceforward held 
in notable regard a form of affection which they had before 
disapproved. According to Aristotle,t however, though it is 
true Cleomachus lost his life in this victorious battle against 
the Eretrians, the man who was kissed by his friend was a 
Chalcidian of Thrace who was sent to fight for the 
Chalcidians of Euboea, and is commemorated by them in 
these lines: ~ 


Ye lads that have the Graces and come of worthy 
stock, grudge not to good men converse with your 
beauty ; for in the cities of the Chalcidians Love the 
looser of our limbs blooms side by side with manli- 
ness. 


The name of the lover was Anton, and of his love Philistus, 
if we may believe the poet Dionysius in his Origins. 


41 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner: For Ulpian takes more 
kindly to the lighter kind of song than to the serious ; for 
instance the Locrian Songs as they are called, songs of a 
risqué type like this: 

O what is wrong? I beg you, do not betray us. 
Rise and go before he comes, or he’ll do some great 
harm to you and thrice-pitiable me. E’en now ‘tis 


day ; see you not the light through the window? 


1 fr. 98 
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, i kG ater sis , ‘ A ais 
ToWvTaY yap douaTay a’Tod maca wAhpns n Powixn, ev H Kai 


aitos mepijer KaAaul(wy mera TaY Tovs KoAdBpovs KadroUUEvoUS 
ouvribévTwr, 


Vie 
EIZ ANOPOTOTS 
42 


Paus. 4. 16. 6 Apioroudve: 5¢, &s avéotpeper és thy *Avdavlay, 
ratvias al yuvaixes kal Ta &pata émiBddrdrovca Tay avOay éwéreyor 
dopa 7d wal és Huds 1 dSduevor 

"Es Te péoov medlov Srevurdaptov é és 7 dpos dix pov 
eimeT Aptotopévns Tots Aaxedatpoviors, 


SKOAION 

eloayaryy 
Sch, Plut. Gorg. 451e (8') Zxoreov A€éyeTar 0 
Tapotvtos @6n, oS pev Arkaiapxos év T@ Teph 
Movarkay ° Ayovev, 6Tt Tpia yer ay gdev TO pev 
Ure TavTev addopevov <, TO be vmo TAVT@Y pev 
adrAa>! Kad eva éFijs, To é¢ ro TaV ouveToTa- 
TWV WS ETUXE TH Taker, 6 5 6 KaXeioOaL <dLa THY 
Taiwv> cKOLOVv”? Os éé "A puaTo£evos kal DvrANIS O 
foucLKOS, OTL €v TOs yapmols TEpL play TpaTelav 
1 cf. Ath. 15. 694a (below, p. 560) ? Suid. and Phot. s. 


oxddcov 


- 





1 to the same tradition possibly Lelong the Marisaeum 
Melos, Powell Collect. Alex, p. 184, and the MapaxAavoiéupoy 
(Grenfell’s Hrotic Fragment) ibid. p. 177 2 it is not clear 
to whom this refers ; possibly to a certain Philon mentioned 
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Songs of his like this are to be heard all over Phoenicia, 
where he* himself went about playing on the tlute with the 
composers of the so-called Colabri or Thracian war-dances. 


Book VII 
TO MEN 
42 
Pausanias Description of Greece: When Aristomenes 
returned to Andania® the women pelted him with ribbons 
and all the fowers in season, reciting the song which is sung 
even to this day: 
To the midst of Stenyclarus plain, to the top of the 
mountain, too, Aristomenes followed the Spartans. 


SCOLIA 
IN rRODUCTION 


Scholiast on Plato Gorgias: (2) Scolion is the 
name of the type of song sung over the wine. It was 
so called, according to Dicaearchus in his treatise on 
The Musical Competitions, because there were three 
kinds of song, of which the first was sung by all the 
guests together, the second by all in due order one 
by one, and the third by the best performers just as 
it happened, the last being called, because of the 
haphazard arrangement, scolia. On the other hand 
Aristoxenus and Phyllis the writer on music declare 
that they used to set a number of dining-couches 


earlier, and not to ‘Doctor’ Ulpian; but the epitomator is 
probably at fault 3 after his defeat of the Spartans in 
the Second Messenian War 
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moXhas Krivas TiOévres, Tapa Epos efijs puppivas 
EXovTes 7 Sagvas 7 Oov yopas Kal épetica 
cwrova, 1) € mepiodos TKO éyivero oud THY 
ovvOerw TOY KXLVOV él OlKNLaTwY TOAVYoVioD 
ova@r, Kal TOUT® Kal Tas én’ avtas KaTakNioes 
rapaBverous vive Bat, ov bia THY peroTrotiay 
ovr, ova be Ty THs puppivns aKodlav biddoow 
TavTH Kal Tas @das cKOrLAS KaNEicAaL. (yy) 
"AOnvnow év T@ TpvTavelw Tapa TOTOV oKONA 
ydeTo els Tivas, WaTeEp eis “Appodsov, “Adunrtor, 
Tehapava elpjabat 6é avtTo oKOXLOY Kar’ dvri- 
ppacw, Tt spubea Kal Odyoo TINA os emuypau- 
para eero & éxadelro oKoda, VT UT pOTEVOVT@Y 
GAAS TOV TUUTOTAV, Kal HA€yKXOVTO OL fr) 
AOoVvTES WS Apmovaot. 


Sch. Ar, Nub. 1864 [émecta © éxétevre’ auton 
anna uppivny hafovra | Tey Alayvnou rNeEae Ti 
poe]: Atraiapxos ev TO Tepl Movorxav ’Aydvev 

‘ere 6€ KOLVOY TL mos paiveras owvaxorouGelv 
Tots Seepxopévors elite pera pédous elite dvev 
bédous éxovTas Te év 7H xeept moveta Bar THY 
aprrnow. of Te yap dSovres év Tots cupmoaios 
ék Tadalas TLV0s mapaddcews krava bddyns 4 
pupplyns AaBovtes déovew.’ 


Plut. Q. Conv. i. 1.5 Jin: érrel ToL Kal TA TKOALA 
pacw ov yevos dopetov eival TETFOLN Lev OY 
agapas, arr OTL T p@rov bev joov Bony Tod Ged 
Kolwas aTravtes ped down matavifovtes, devtepor 





1 ef, Suid. s. cxodlov (a) Hesych. s.r. and @ew mpds puppivny 
2 the identity of the order with that of Athenaeus (below) 
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round one table at weddings, and the guests one 
after the other sang proverbs and love-songs of a 
serious type, holding twigs of myrtle or laurel. The 
course followed among them was sholios or ‘ crooked ’ 
owing to the arrangement of the couches in polygonal 
rooms, which made the seating irregular. Thus the 
songs, according to these authorities, were not called 
crooked because of their metrical structure but 
because of the crooked course taken by the myrtle- 
twig as it passed from hand to hand.1—(3) In the 
Prytaneum or Town-Hall of Athens scolia were sung 
over the wine on certain men such as Harmodius, 
Admetus, Telamon ;? and this type of song was so 
called by antiphrasis (or saying the opposite to what 
you mean), because they were easy to sing and, like 
‘epigrams’ (or metrical inscriptions), had but few 
lines, the guests offering the sprig to each other in 
turn, and those who did not sing were thus shown to 
be unmusical.® 


Scholiast on Aristophanes Clouds [f And then | 
told him first to take the sprig and recite me some- 
thing from Aeschylus’]: To quote Dicaearchus’ 
Musical Competitions, ‘Moreover it appears to be 
natural for a man who gives a recitation or a song to 
do so with something in his hand.  After-dinner 
singers by an old-established custom sing holding a 
branch of bay or myrtle.’ 


Plutarch Dinner-Table Problems: We are told that 
the Scolia were not a type of obscurely constructed 
songs, but were so called because the ancients first 
sang to the God a paean in which all the guests 


points to these scolia having formed a book; cf. on 14, 15, 
21, and Sch. Ar. Ach. 980 (Reitz. ) 3 cf. Diogen. 2. 68 
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epee hs EKLTTO _Hupoivns Tapadiooperns, hy 
aigaxov olmac Sia 78 aoew Tov deEdpevov éxddoup* 
emt 6é ToUTw AVpas mepubepoperns 0 0 pev TreTaLloev- 
pévos dau Save cal meev appolopevos, TOV é 
amovowy ov T poorepevon, oKOALOY wvounacby To 
BY KoLvOov avrov pn be pasiov. adrot bé pact THY 
pupstvny ov cabeE Ejs Baditer, ara Ka? exaoTov 
amo Kdvns ert KdV SiadépecBau: TOV yap 
Tp@rov doavTa TO T pare | THS deutépas divas 
doa tee, éxeivov be TO TPOTH TRS TpLTNS, 
eita TOV SevTepov 0 opotws TO _SeuTépy, Kal <d1a> 
To Totxiov Kal ToduKapmes Os EoLKE THs Teptosou 
gKOALoV @vouadGn. 

Sch, Ar. Vesp. 1232 [ra THRONE OTWS déEn 
Karas]: apxatov 00s € Ea TL@pévous ddew dkoou- 
Bos TO T POT, él TAVTALTo, THIS dis Ta efijs. 
Kat yap o é& dpxis Saduny q Buppivny KaTeX@v 
18¢ Xipovisou 7 i] <rioLXopov péAn axXpLs od Undere, 
Kal pera TavTa © éSovreTo edidou, vx os 4 
Takis aTHTE. Kat eAervyev 0 SeEdpevos mapa Tob 
mpwtov ta é&fjs, Kaxeivos émedidou Tad ® 
eSovnero. bua 70 mavras ov dm poaSoxijtws 
aoew Kal Neyely TA MEAN, TKOALA ElpNTat Sia THY 
ducKoNlav. 

Ibid. 1239 of 8é pac ws eG0s. hv Tov piy duva- 
pevov év Tois gupTocios <mpos Avpav>* goat 
daupuns KrOva 7) puppivys AaBovTa Tpos TodTOV 


1 Reitzenstein 





1cf. Cic. Tuse. 1. 4 Themistocles . .. cum in epulis 
recusaret lyram, habitus est indoctior 2 cf. Clem, Al. 
Paced, 2. 44. 3, Tzetz. tauB. texv. kwp. 82 
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took part, and secondly sang one after the other as a 
myrtle-sprig was passed round, this sprig being called 
ataaxos because, I take it, the guest who took it 
sang (adev) ; thirdly they passed round a lyre which 
every man who could play took, tuned, and sang to, 
but which was refused by the unmusical,! this last 
type of song being called scolion or crooked because 
it was not sung by all nor easy to sing. Other 
writers state that the myrtle-sprig did not go round 
in order, but from a guest reclining on one couch to 
a guest reclining on another; the first, having 
finished his song, passed it to the first guest on the 
second couch, and he to the first on the third, and 
then the second in like manner to the second; and 
the scolion received its name of ‘crooked’ very 
naturally from the shifting nature of the myrtle’s 
course.? 


Scholiast on Aristophanes JFasps [‘ Mind you take 
up the scolia properly’]: There was an ancient 
custom by which the guests at a feast sang one 
atter the other, beginning where their predecessor 
ended. The first held a laurel or myrtle sprig and 
sang some lyrics of Simonides or Stesichorus up 
to a point of his own choosing, and then offered 
the twig to any guest he chose, no matter where he 
reclined. This guest would then continue where 
the other had left off, and pass it on in his turn to 
the man of his choice. The songs where called 
scolia or ‘crooked’ because of the difficulty involved 
in singing or reciting the lines without due warning. 


The Same: According to some authorities it was 
the custom for any guest who could not sing to the 
lyre, to take a branch of bay or myrtle and sing (as 
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wv av > 3 X a t ban ¢€ A a 

adew. . . . OTL OVK ato TOD EERS 1) AUpAa Tois 
t > 

supTrotars edidoTo, AN évardd€, ba THY TKONLAY 

THS AUpas Tepipopayv aKorLa er€yeETO. 


Ar. Vesp. 1216. BAEAYKAEQON xat DIAOKAEQN. 


BA. 


1230 


A L3 f X\ , J , 
véwp Kata Xetpos' Tas TpaTrélas eiagéperv 
decmvobpev* Grrovevipped’ dn orévdopev. 
Tpos Tav Ocdv, eviTruoy éEcTLOpeBa ; 


3 \ > f ¥ \ t 
. avrntpis évedvanaer of O€ TUpTOTAaL 


eloiy Qéwpos, Alaxivns, Paves, Kréwp, 
E€vos Tes Erepos pos Kepadis AKxéaTtopos. 

La \ bt , Se , an 
Toutos Evvav Ta cKONL GTrws béFEt KAAS. 
ares ; ws ovddels Avaxpior dé€erar. 
> ‘ yv ‘é \ \ , > > 3 & ae 
éy@ eloomar’ Kat On yap ety éyw Kréwz, 
dd 6¢ mpatos “Appodiou: dé€ar bé ov. 

. > \ A > be * wv 32% t 
Ovésels remo7 dvnp eyevT ’AOnvats 
ovxY ovTw ye Tavoipyos <a@s a> 
KNETTNG. 
\ ‘ f ral , 
TOUT! ov Spaces ; TapaTroAEl Bowevos 

Fe x * cal x cal 
dijoe yap e€orely ce Kai dradGepetv 
Kai Thode THs yas eEerav. PI. eyw bé ye 
éav atreidh, vy AV, Erepov aoopan. 

"OQ “vOpad’ obtos 6 patvopevos TO péya 
KpaT os 


# a 
avtpéers ets Tav TOMY & O ExeTaL poTras. 


_ ti © 6rav Oé€wpos mpos Today Kataxel- 


PEVOS 
don Kréavos XaBdpevos THs Se€tas* 
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it were)} to it... . The lyre not being passed on to 
the guests in due order but crosswise, the songs were 
called ‘crooked’ after its crooked course.? 


Aristophanes JVasps: BortycLeon and PHILocLEoN 


B. (in dumb-show) Water for the hands !—bring 
in the tables—We dine.—We’ve had the after- 
wash.—Now the libation. 

P. Good Heavens! is our feast a dream ? 

B. The flute-girl’s plaved.— The guests are 
Theorus, Aeschines. Phanus, Cleon. Acestor, and a 
stranger next him. Mind you take up the scolia 
properly with this company. 

P. Why, of course; I'll do it better than any 
Diacrian. 

B. PH test you. Now, I’m Cleon, and I start 
with the Harmodius. You shall take it up after 
me, (sings) None was eer born at Athens who— 

P. (sings) Was such a thorough-paced thief as you. 

B. Oh that’s your game, is it? You'll die of 
execration. He'll swear he'll ruin you and have 
your blood and get you banished. 

P. Well, if he Dlusters, why, I'll sing another. 


This man who's so mad to get all in his grip 
Will o’ertopple the State ; she’s just ready to tp.3 


B. But suppose his couch-neighbour Theorus takes 
Cleon by the hand and sings : 


1 ie. recite 2 cf, Ath. 15. 693f. below, p. 560) 
3 a parody of Alcaeus fr. 50, which seems to have been 
included in the book of Scolia 





1 Bentl. 
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ey , ’ 2 ’ a \ \ 
Aduntou Aoyov, & ‘Taipe, pabwv Tovs 
ayabovs pire’ 


1240 rovTw Ti NéEets oxodiov; PI. wdieds eyo, 


> v ? , 
ovK éotiv adwrexilew 
od dudoréporce yiyverOar pirov. 
BA. peta todtov Aioyivns 6 Lédrov S€€eTau, 
avnp gopos kal wovatkds’ KaT aoeTat 
1245 Xpipata cat Biav Krerra-yopa TE Kabob 
peta SetTdrwv 


PI. roddra 67 Stexdutacas av Kayo2 

BA. tour pév érerkas ot y' éEerictacat 

ae or yO a ’ , y 
1250 Orws 0 emi Seimvoy eis DiroxTHpovos ipev. 


Sch. Ar. Vesp. 1235 (above) é« ray ’AXxalov 6é 
mapwoel eis KA€wva as pawopmevov. 


Thid. 1239 (above) "ASurjtou Aoyov: Kai TodTO 
apyn aKkoriov: éFfs 6€ éote’ ‘Tay SecA@v améyou 
yous Gt dethov OALya xdpes.” Kat év Tedapyois: 

O pev nev Aeuyrou Aorvyov ™ pos puppivny, 
0 © avtov nvayKatev ‘Appodiou péXos. 
“Hpoéixos oé év Tois Kaoumdoupevors Kal TOV 


"ASuntoy dvayéypage Tapageis Ta Tod Kpartivov 
ex Netpover 


1 prob. preserves the metre of the original; ¢g. dovs 
amavtas amexBadrels Tupdvvous 





1 the original was perh. ‘ You shall turn the tyrants out’ 
2 i.e. substitutes pawduevos ‘mad’ for patduevos ‘seeking’ 
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Learn wisdom of Admetus, lad ; be friends with the 
brave and good ; 


how will you cap that ? 
P, Oh, first rate. 
Pd play no fox’s tricks if T were you, 
With both sides to be friends will never do. 


B. Next to him the myrtle will go to Aeschines 
son of Sellus, that clever man, that true musician, 
who'll sing : 


If to me and to Cleitagora there's money and muscle 
stout 
And a few brave men of Thessaly— 


P. —You’ve won our bragging-bout.? 
B. I see you’re quite au fait at the game; so let’s 
be off to Philoctemon’s to dinner. 


Scholiast on 1. 1235 (above): The poet is parody- 
ing Alecaeus, making Cleon ¢mad.’? 


The Same on |. 1239: ¢ Learn wisdom of Admetus, 
lad; be friends with the brave and good’ :—This 
too is the beginning of a scolion; the next line is 

The coward is the man to shun; he knows no 

gratitude. 

Compare Aristophanes in the Storks : 

‘The one began to sing to the myrtle-sprig “ Learn 
wisdom of Admetus,” and the other compelled him 
to sing the Harmodius-song instead.’ 

Herodicus, in his treatise on Persons Satirised in 


Comedy, has included Admetus (or the Admetus- 
song), comparing Cratinus in the Cheirones: 
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Krertayopas ddew dtay Adpsjtov médos avr}. 


Ibid: KnyXtectaydpa: ris eyéveto § Trountpia 
Knrertayopas wédos Aéyouar 70 els aTHv, KXevta- 
yopav. 

Ar, Lysist. 1231 

vov pev yap oTav €AOwpev és Aaxebaipova 
, 3 ‘ Vd a f 
vnhovtes, evdus Brévropev OTL Tapakopev" 
OaO ore pev dv éywow ovK axovoper, 
& & od Aéyovar, TAO’ UTrovevonKapen, 
ach > f J iJ > BS a FA lal , 

1235 dyyéAXopev 8 ov Tadta TOV a’TaY Tépt. 
vuvi © aravt’ iipecxev' WaT et pev yé TES 
door Tedauavos, Krertayopas déevv Séor, 
eTnvérapev av Kal TpoceTiMpKnoaper. 


Sch. ad loc, TeXayavoss apy twos oKodrlov 
‘Tlat Tekapadvos aiyunra’ .. 6 88 vods bre Ta 
évayTia eyouev éavTois Kal TpaTTopev' Stay yap 
Tis don ato TOY ckoriwyv Ilwédpou, Aéyopuev St 
bet wadrov abe avo Krectayopas Tis Tolntpias: 
» yap Krettayopa momtpia fv Aakwvirn, Hs 
peépvntat Kat év Aavaiow ’Apiatodavys. 


Suid. cxodorv (8) ivropynpa éypawev Tupavvior 
Tept TOU GKOALOD péTpoV 6 TpoEeTaOn alT@ wo 
Taiov Kaicapos. 





1 7¢.e. to the music of the Cleit., cf. p. 575 n. 2 2 there 
is a good deal of confusion here; but the ascription of the 
Telamon to Pindar is to be noticed 
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‘to sing the song of Cleitagora to the tune of the 
Admetus.’ 


Another Scholiast: *To Cleitagora’: Who was a 
poetess; by ‘the song of Cleitagora’ is meant the 
song to (or on) herself, Cleitagora, 


Aristophanes Lysistrata : 

Nowadays, when we arrive sober at Sparta, we 
immediately look to see what mischief we can do, 
and therefore what they do say we don’t hear and 
what they don’t say we suspect, and give them 
messages which contradict one another, To-day’ 
everything pleased them, so that if anybody were 

to have sung the Telamon instead of the ‘Cleitagora, 1 
we should Chane thanked him and fora. our- 
selves, 


Scholiast on the passage: The Telamon:—The 
beginning of a scolion ‘Son of Telamon, spearman 
Aias’ ,.. The meaning is that we say and do 
mutually inconsistent things, For when anybody 
sings one of the scolia of Pindar we say that 
he ought to sing one of those of the poetess 
Cleitagora. Now Cleitagora was a Spartan poetess 
mentioned by Aristophanes in the Daughlers of 
Danaiis? 

Suidas Lexicon: Scolion :—(2) Tyrannion wrote a 
Treatise on the Scolion-Metre at the instigation of 
the Emperor Gaius. 


See also Procl. Chrest. (Phot. 321 A 3 Bek.), 
Didym. ap. £.M. 718, 55, Eust. 1574. 14, Cram. 
A,O, 4, 314, 4, Timocr. 8 (vol. ii. p. 426). 
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ATTIKON SKOAION 


Ath. 15. 693 éuéuynyro $&) wodAol Kal ray ’ATTiK@Y éxelywr 
ae . oes ; . - A ‘ 
okoAlwy: amep kal abra &kidy éorl cot atouynuovetoa did Te Thy 
apxatérnta Kal adédreiay ray monodyrwy,? emawoupéevwy éml 7H 
idég tavtn THs womTikns "AAKalov te Kal ’AvaxpéoyTos, ws 
*Apioroparns maplotnsw ev Aatadrciow A€yay obtws* 


doov 37 mot oKdAréy Tt AaBwy ’AAKaiov K Avaxpéovros, 


kal TpdtiAva & 4 Sixvwvia bauudero éml tH Tay cKoAlav mahoet. 
okédta 5& KaAobvrat ob KaTa Tov THS peAoOTotlas Tpdmoy Uri 
oKodwds Hv—A€youtw yap év tats avemmévats elvar Ta? oKOALaA— 
GAAG Tpiay yeray ovTwv, &s gnaw *Apréuav 6 Kacavbpebs ey 
Seurepp BiBAlev Xphoews, ev Gt ta mepl ras auvovalas hy 
dddueva, Gv To wey mpwTov Hy 6 3h mayras dew vouos Hy, 7d 
dt Bevrepoy & bh waytes me Foy, ob phy GAG <Kal Eva> 5 xe, 
Kata rTiva weplodoy é& trodoxhs, Kal thy él maot ratw exor, 
<rd> rpltov 58° of pmeretxoy obnére maytes, GAN of cuverol 
Boxodvres elvat pdvot, Kal Kara tomov byTiwa, del? TYXOLVEY 
bvres'—didwep Gs aratiay Twa udvoy mapa TaAAG Exoy TL WHO 
Gua whe étiis yevouevoy addr’ Urov eruxer elvar gKdALOV eKATON’ 
To be rowbtror HSero éwdre TH Kowa Kal Tao avayKaia TéAOS 
AdBow evrabd0a yap H5y Tay copay Exacroy Pohy Twa Karty eis 
hécoy jtlouy mpodéepew. Kadiy de rabrqy evoulor, Thy wapaiveciv 
rTé Twa Kal yvouny exe Soxotcay xpnziuny eis Toy Biov. 

Tay oby deimvocopioray 6 pév Tis Edeye TeV TKOAlay TddE, 6 FE 
ris Td5e° mavra 8 hy Ta AexOévra tabTa: 


1 sugy. Kaib: mss 8 of 2 Kaib: mss insert ral tw 
3 Reitz: mss rd after yq, 4 Es mss ols 5 Reitz. 
yap 


6 £iré add. Kaib.): mss zpérov 5& wal thy é& om 7. exov 
7 Runck: mss rémoy twa ef 
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Book I 
ATTIC SCOLIA1! 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner: Many of the guests men- 
tioned the well-known Attic Scolia or Drinking-Songs. 
These too call for notice here because of the ancient and 
simple style in which they are written, Alcaeus and 
Anacreon being famous for this particular type of poem, 
witness Aristophanes in the Banqueters: ‘Take and sing 
a drinking-song of Alcaeus or Anacreon.’ Another cele- 
brated writer of scolia was Praxilla of Sicyon. These songs 
are so called not because the style of verse in which they 
are written is oxoA:és or ‘crooked,’ for they are said to be 
reckoned among the laxer type of verse. But according to 
Artemon of Casandreia in the second volume of his Use of 
Books, which contains the poems sung at banquets, there 
were of these three kinds, of which the first was by custom 
sung by all the company together, and the second in a kind 
of succession round the table in which no gaps were allowed ; 
the third, unlike the other two, was performed only by the 
guests who were considered real musicians, regardless of the 
order in which they sat, and so was called oxdédAtov or 
‘crooked song’ only as being irregular compared with the 
others, that is, as not being sung by all together nor yet in 
succession, but by some just as it might happen. Moreover 
the scolia were sung after the songs which were general and 
compulsory. When those were over each of the really 
musical guests was asked to entertain the company to a 
good song, ‘ good’ meaning one which appeared to contain 
some exhortation or sentiment of practical utility. 

Among the Deipnosophists or Dining Doctors, one now 
recited his choice among the scolia, and another his. All 
that were given will be found in the following pages. 


1 of. Eust. 1574. 6 2 the arrangement of 2-26 is that of 
Athenaeus, prob., that is, of the collection known to him, 
ef. Dio Chr. 2. 95; it tloes not appear to have been 
chronological 
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Tladadas Tper TO*/EVEL dace "AOnva, 
dpOou Tivbe TOA TE Kal TOXTAS 
azep adyéw Kal otdcewy 
# 
Kal Oavatov GWpwV GU TE KAL TATHP. 
9 


2 
T]hovtov pytépa 7 "Opmudy o aeidw 4 
Anjpuatpa orepavngopors év Wpats, 

aé Te, Tat Aios, Depoepsvn: 

yaipetor, ev 6€ Tavd’ dudéretov Tod 


2 
v 


"Ev Ando mor étixte waide Aato, 

ny 5 / ” > , 4 
PotBov Npvookomay, avaxt AToAX@, 
ehagnPorov T ayporépav 
"Apteuw, & yuvarkoy péy ever Kpatos. 

4 

O Ilav, Apeastias pédwv xrcevvas,® 
* \ , 5 SG ae 
opxnata Bpopias oradé Nvudats, 
yeracars, lw Tav,® éx’ éuais 
evippoct taicd codais Keyapnpévos.” 


5 


"Evixnoapev ws éBovroped ba, 

Kal vikny eooav Peal pépovtes 

eg.8 tmapa Lavépooov <Kexporiav 
| hpa> Pidrnv <1'>’AOnvav <mormoyov.> 


1 Cas,-E: mss untép’ “Odrvpmiay «dw 2 Cant: mss 
auger ov 3 Herm: mss maida (er réxva) A. 4 Ilg: mss 
“Wve 5 Herm: mss id May and pedéwy 6 B, cf. line 1: 
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Trito-born Pallas, Queen Athena, uphold thou 
this City and her people, thou and thy Father, 
without pains or strifes or untimely deaths. 


2 


Thee O bountiful Demeter, mother of Wealth, 
I sing at the wearing of the wreath, and with thee 
Persephoné daughter of Zeus; all hail, ye twain, 
and protect this City. 


3 
In Delos of yore did Leto bear children twain, 
Phoebus the golden-haired, Lord Apollo, and 
Huntress Artemis shooter of deer, who holdeth so 
great sway over women. 


Al 
O Pan, thou Lord of famed Arcadia, comrade- 
dancer of the rioting Nymphs, mayst thou smile, 
ho Pan! with pleasure at these my merry songs. 


5 
Ve have won as we wished, and the Gods have 
given victory [for the sake of Cecropian] Pandrosus 
and her friend Athena [upholder of cities].* 
1 the inclusion of this scolion in the collection points to 


its having been made after the Persian War (Reitz.); its 
resemblance to Pindar fr. 95 Bgk. is hardly fortuitous 





(Ilgen) 2 the latter half restored ¢.g. 
Mss yedaoiaiw TI. 7 Wil: mss edppocdvas and andais 


doe (detde) x. 8 £: mss Mavdpdcov as p. AG. 
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6 
Ei@’ é&jv omotos tis uv Exaatos 
Td otHOos SreXovT’ erretta TOV vodY 
éaloovTa, KrEicavTa MANLY, 
A ft , 3 , , 
avopa pirov vopifery adorw ppevi. 


7 QOS SIMONIAOY H EIIXAPMOY 


‘Trytaiverv pev dipta Tov avépl Ovare, 
Sevtepov S€ xadov puapv yevéo bat, 
TO Tpitov b€ TrOUTEtY AddAWS, 
‘ + id « a * fal + 
Kal TO TéTapToY Bay peta TAY hirov, 


daberros d€ roto Kal mayrwy jodevrar & én’ aire ral mynwoven- 
odyrey bri Kal 6 kadbs TlAatay avtot wéuynrar as épirre. elpn- 
bévov, 6 Mupridos zon “Avatavdpi Sav ard Brake xAevaxévar tov 
Keoumdiomoiby ev Oncavpp A€yorra obrwss “Ord oxddtov ebpay 
éxeivos, Boris Wy | Td wey dyaivery ™parov ws &piotoy bv | wrdua- 
oev bpOdis- Bevrepor 3 elvar Kadov, | tpiroy 5€ wAovrely, rove’, 
épas, euatvero: | were thy byleay yap Td mrovTeElv Biapéper | Kards 
de wear eotly aia xpor Onpior. 
étis 8 €AexOn Kal TAade 


8 OS AAKAIOY 


Es a ‘ , , 
Loe e CK YAS XP KaTLONY TOO 
el TLs Ovvatto Kal Tarduny Exot, 
érel 5é x’ ev TovT@ yévntat 
TO TapeorTs Tpévelv avayKny.} 

1 the original, prob. Alcaeus, would run yxp% as yap éx 
yaias Katldnv mddov | at ris Suvaito Kad madrduay exou | eel bé x’ 
év movTp yévnta: TP MapéorrTse TPEXNY aVayYKA for (avéuw) 
tpéxew cf, JZ, 12, 207, Theogn. 856, Soph. Az. 1083: Tyrrell 
mapaev7: perh. rightly: B sugg. ypéec@’ (rather ypdeo@’) for 
tpexew, cf. Plut. cited Adesp. 115 below 





1 cf. Eust. 1574. 18, ‘This scolion comes from a Fable of 
Aesop, in which Momus finds fault with Prometheus because 
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62 

Would it were possible to part every breast and 

so read the mind within, and then closing it up 
believe beyond all doubt the man is a friend. 


7 Stmonipes or Epicuarmus (?) 


Health is the first good lent to men; 

A gentle disposition then ; 

Next to be rich by no bye-wayes ; 

Lastly with friends t? enjoy our dayes.? 
When the last song was sung and the delighted company 
had recalled the excellent Plato’s praise of it, Myrtilus pointed 
out that the comic poet Anaxandrides had held it up to 
ridicule in his play The Treasure-House in the following lines: 
‘Whoe'er it was who wrote the famous ditty | Was right to 
give first place in it to Health; | But if the second best is 
to be pretty | And third be rich, then he was mad; for 
Wealth | Comes next to Health, and there’s no living 
thing So wretched, friend, as Beauty hungering.’ 

The songs continued thus: 


8  AtcaeEvs (?) 


A mariner should view his course from the shore, 
if he but have the power and skill;4 but once he is 
on the sea he must run before whatever wind may 
blow. 


when he made man he did not add gates to the breast so that 
when they were opened we might see his heart, but allowed 
him to be a dissembler’ ? Herrick : for ‘ gentle disposition ° 
the Greek has what more prob. means ‘personal beauty’ 
3 Gorg. 451e and Sch. (‘this scolion is ascribed by some 
writers to Simonides, by others to Epicharmus’), Laws 631 ¢, 
661a; cf. Luc. Laps. 6 and Sch., Clem. Al. Str. 4. 5, 23, 
Apostol. 17. 48d, Ars. 456, Arist. AA. 2. 21, Rhet. Gr. Walz 7. 
1154, Stob. #7. 103. 9, Liban. Fp. 1060 + or to see if he 
have the power and the skill 
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9 
‘O xapkivos @8 éba 
YANG Tov opuv Aa Bor: 
‘ Buéuy xpH TOV éraipov eee 


pev Kal pn oxoNa hpoveiv.’ } 


KAAATSTPATOY 
102 ‘Appodiov 
Ovéels mewror’ avipp éyevt’ AOijvars 8 
ev puptou Kdact TO Eidos poprjaw,* 
Baomep “Aposceos K "Apiot oyeiTov, 
ore TOV TUpavvoy KTavEeTHY 
isovopous T  AOnvas érromncatny. 

5 gira? “A ppode’ , ov Tt Tov TéOvnKas: 
vijcous © ev pad pov cé dacw eivat 
iva rep mosoKn 7 Ayréa 
Tuédelinv 7 ér écOrov Atopijsead 
év puprou KaSL TO Eigos popice, 

10 adit “Appddtos K "Apia toyeitov, 

T "AOnvains € év Ovaiats 
Riba Tupavvov" laTapxov eau eran: 


aie op@v Khéos Eaoetat Kat’ aiav, 

pital” “A pyd6zos K "Apiatoyeitov,® 
15 ore Tov TUpavvoy KTAVETNY 

icovopous 7 AOijvas érrotnoatny. 


1 mss 6 de xapk., Eust. ev0éa 2 see opp. 3 Bentl: 
inss éyéver’ ’A@nvatos 4 Suid, xparjow 5 2 (Brunck 
“AxtAevs): ss todays “Ayiaders T. ré act tov eobAby A. 
© mss voce, 





1 cf. Eust. 1574. 14 (ed@éa and fuer), Aesop. Fab, 70 (346), 
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g1 

Said the Crab when he clawed the Snake, ‘A 

friend should be straight and not be crooked- 
hearted.’ 2 


CALLISTRATUS 
103 Sone or Harmonics 


No man was ever born at Athens [who . . .] 4 


I'll carry my sword in a myrtle-branch, like Har- 
modius and Aristogeiton when they slew the despot 
and made Athens free.— Dearest Harmodius, I know 
thou art not dead, because they tell me thou art in 
the Islands of the Blest, where Achilles lives still, 
and brave Diomed.6—I'}] carry my sword in a myrtle- 
branch, like Harmodius and Aristogeiton when at the 
Feast of Athena they killed the despot Hipparchus. 
—Your fame shal] live in the earth for ever, dearest 
Harmodius and Aristogeiton, how you slew the 
despot and made Athens free. 


Plut. Adt. Mal. 27 3 ic. the Pot once called the Kettle 
black ; but Eust. ‘that a friend should be upright and not 
crooked-hearted’ 3 cf, Eust. 1400. 18, Hesych. ‘Aouodiou 
ueédos (‘the scolion composed in memory of Harmodius by 
Callistratus’) and év wiprov «xAdde, Ar. Ach. 1092 and Sch., 
Sch. Ar. Ach. 980, Pelarg. 3, Antiphan. ap. Ath. 11. 508 e, 
Diogen. Prov. 2. 68, Apostol. 8. 35, Ar. Lvs, 632 and Sch., 
Suid. s.vv. év puptou, ob5¢€ wor’ éya, mapowos, Aristid. i. 133 
4 (not in Ath.) this seems to have been the first line of the 
Harmodius-Song in the collection known to Aristophanes, 
ef. Vesp. 1224 (above, p. 554) 5 Sch. Ar. Ach. 98U makes 
this the first stanza, adding ‘ they sang it to Harmodius and 
Aristogeiton as destroyers of the despotism of the sons of 
Peisistratus ; there were other songs too, one called that of 
Admetus, the other Telamon’s’ 
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11 HpagiAdAns 


"Aduatou Aoyov, @ ratpe, paOwy Tovs ayaous 
pire, 
TOV Serhan 8 améyou yvous Ste Serdois drlya 


xa pis. 
12 e¢is Alavra 


Mat Tehapavos, Alay aixypunra, Aéyouct ce? 
és Tpotav apiotov énOeiv Aavady pet’ Axidr€a.? 
13 


Tov Tedapdva mparov, Alavra 6é SevTepov 
és Tpotav Néyoucw édOeiv Navady pet AytrArEa4 


14 


Eide Avpa Kara yevoluay édegartiva, 
Kai we Kado aides héporev Arovtarov és yopov. 


AB 


15 
Ee dm upov kahov yevoimav péya Xpuctov 
Kal we KANG yvva hopoin Kabapoy Geneva voov.5 


16 
Luv pot wive, cuviPa, cvatehavynpoper 
UY ot patvouéve paiveo, oly aHdpovt 
cwppover.® 


1 for notes see p. 76 above and p. 567, note5 =? Eust. o” 
per’ Eust.: Ath. nai 4 mss kal “Ay. 5 some 
mss have éAegaytiva (14) and yevoiuay (15); elsewhere 4 is 
restored by edd. ® Cant: mss aby cwhporvfrw oépport, 
cuooe ppdver oaéppovi 


3 





1 for other contexts and ; notes see p. 76 above 2 cf. 
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11!) PraxiLia 


Learn the tale of Admetus, my friend, and seek 
acquaintance of the brave; but from the coward 
hold thee aloof, since there’s little gratitude in such 
as he. 


122 To Asax 


Son of Telamon, spearman Aias, men say that next 
to Achilles thou wast the noblest Greek that ever 
went to Troy. 

138 

Men say that Telamon was first, and Aias second, 

after Achilles, of all the Greeks that went to Troy. 


144 


O would I might become a pretty ivory lyre, and 
pretty lads might take me with them to Dionysus’ 
choral dance. 


154 
O would I might become a pretty great new gold 


jewel, and a pretty woman might wear me with a 
mind pure of ill. 


16° 
Drink with me, play with me, love with me, be 


wreathed with me; be wild when I am wild, and 
when I am staid be staid. 


Eust. 285. 2, Hesych. &ew TeAaudvos (eis Alavra), Theopomp. 
Com. ap. Ath. 1. 23 e, Antiph. ib. 11. 503 e, Sch. Ar. Lys. 1237 
(aser, to Pindar) * this and the preceding scolion seem to 
have been written after the battle of Salamis, of which island 
T: and A. were the heroes (Reitz.); the author seems to have 
known Ale. 83 4 ef. Dio Chrys. i. 95 (in the same order) 
5 ef. Eust. 1574. 20, Anacr. 25 and 70 
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17 
‘T26 wavti NO@ cKopTios, @ Taip’, UTodveTaL 
, , s A ar) a A o 
dpavev pr ce Bary TO 8 adhavel was émerat 


d0Xos. 
18 
‘A bs trav Bddavey trav pev eye, tav 8 Epatar 
Na Pet: 
’ b) a ‘ X x bg 5 > ow 
Kayo Taloa Kadny THY pev EVM, THY O Epapat 
Aa Pet. 
19 
Tlopva cal Badaveds twitov éxova’ éumedéws 
eos: 
im > a , , 5 ie a , % , 
ev tauTa TvéAw Tov 7 aya0ov TOV TE KAKOV NOEL. 
20 


” 


Eyye: cat Knéwu, dicxove, pnd émirOov, 
i yp?) Tots ayabois avépdaaty olvoxoetv.* 


21 
Alat, \ewpvépioy rpodaéracpor, 
olous avdpas admmMdecas, payerOat 
ayabouvs Te Kal evtratpioas ® 


BY > ZS ” t ” 4 
Ol TOT € evEav OlWY TTATEPWV ETA. 


1 mss mépyn 2 ei xph Pors. and ’A@. MoA: Ath. ef 5) xph 
3 metre favours L’s x&p’, but "AQ. Mod. has rai 4 so ’A@. 
Moa., Suid. Ars. Apostol.: Ath. xipnoay, E.M. faow, éacay 





1 ef. Ar. Thesm. 528 and Sch. (‘from the verses ascribed 
to Praxilla’) and for notes Prax. 4 above 2 cf. °A@. TloA, 
20 (‘at an earlier time than by the .\lemaeonids, the tyrants 
were attacked by Cedon, which is the reason why they used 
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17? 


’Neath every stone, friend, lurks a scorpion; be- 
ware or he'll sting you; for there’s no treachery but 
waits upon the unseen, 


18 


This acorn the sow has, that, she is fain to have ; 
and this fair maid I have, that, Iam fain to have. 


19 


*Twixt harlot and bathman the likeness is pat; 
Both wash good and bad in the very same vat. 


20? 


If good men deserve a drink, drawer, forget thou 
not to pour one out for Cedon. 


218 


Alas thou betrayer of friends, Leipsydrium, what 
heroes thou hast slain !—gallant soldiers and high- 
born gentlemen who then did show of what lineage 
they came. 


to sing of him too in one of the scolia ‘ If good men,” ete. ’); 
Zenob, 2. 42, Diogen. 8. 42 3 cf, "A@. Tod, 19. 3 (‘the 
Alcmaeonids fortified Leipsydrium on Mt. Parnes and after 
being joined there by some sympathizers from the city were 
forced to capitulate by the tyrants, a disaster afterwards 
commemorated in one of the scolia © Alas” ete.’), #.3f 361. 
31, Apostol 7. 70, Ars. 239, Kust. 461. 26, Suid. x. emt Aenb. 
paxn, Hesych. Aca. 
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22 
“Oatis avdpa pirov wn mpodidwat, peyarav exet 
tiwav év te Spotots év Te Geotow Kat’ éwov voov. 


23 YBPIOY 

akddwov 3€ pact twes Kal TO bro “YBpiov rod Kpnros moinOer. 
exer & obras: 

"Eore Ho TRODTOS péyas Sopu Kab Eipos 

Kal TO xahov Aarojiov, TpoBAnLa xpwrTos’ 

TOUT @ yap apa, TOUT@ depito, 

TOUT® matéw Tov dduv olvoy am’ apréhen, 

5 ToUTw déoToTa pvolias KéexANpAL.+ 


Tol be BY TONLODT EXEL Sopu Kal Eidos 7 

Kal To Kahov Aaraijiov, TpoBAnpa Xpwrtos, 

mares youu TETTNOTES <dpgi 

apov> KUVEOVTEL Seorotav <éyeé deorrotav>* 
10 Kai péyav Bacidna dovéorti4 


24 ILYOEPMOY 


Ath. 14. 6256 [m. povetxns]: pact 5¢ Mvbepuoy tov Thiov ev 7G 
ryevet THS apuovias ToUTw Toljoa gKoAa® wéAn, Kal bid TO elvar 
Tov woinriy ‘Iwvikoy “laotl KAn@jvat Thy apyoviay. obtds éore 
lWbepuos of pynuoveder “Avdvios h ‘Imm@vak ev tots *IduBois 

. . Kal>® év BAA® obTws* ‘Xpurdv Aéyer Tldbepuos ds oddev 
TaAAa,” Aéyer 5€ oftws 6 MvOepuos: 
Ovésev jv dpa TaAXA TARY 6 XpUTOS.” 

1B, cf, Callim. ap. Sch. Par. ad Ap. Rh. 2. 866 avril yap 
exAnOns “IBpace MlapGeviou: mss Seamdtas uvoias kK. ® ToAUa@YT? 
Herm. (better roAuavr’?): mss -tes 3 suppl. B-Hil.—Crus. 


4so Eust., paraphrasing xal mpopwrode: péyar 8.2 others 
gpevéovres °% Cas: mssoxad § Kaib. 7 éonlyin Suid. 





1 cf. Eust. 1574. 7 * possibly to be identified with 
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The man who betrays not his friend hath great 
honour methinks both of men and of Gods. 


231 Hyprtas 
Some authorities would reckon as a scolion the Song of 
Hybrias the Cretan,? which runs as follows : 
My wealth’s a burly spear and brand 
And a right good shield of hides untanned 
Which on my arm I buckle. 
With these I plough, I reap, I sow, 
With these I make the sweet vintage flow 
And all around me truckle. 


But your wights that take no pride to wield 
A massy spear and well-made shield, 

Nor joy to draw the sword ; 
Oh, I bring those heartless, hapless drones 
Down in a trice on their marrow-bones 

To call me king and lord.8 


24 PytHermus 4 


Heracleides of Pontus On Music (in Athenaeus Doctors at 
Dinner): It is said that drinking-songs were written in the 
Ionian mode by Pythermus of Teos, and that the mode was 
called Ionian because he came from Ionia. This is the 
Pythermus mentioned by Ananius or Hipponax in the 
Jambics thus .. .® and again: ‘Pythermus says that com- 
pared with gold all else is nothing’ ; and his actual words 
are . 
All but gold is nothing after all. 


the Ibrius mentioned by Hesych. s. i8ixtno as composer of a 
march-song (Wil.) 3 Thomas Campbell; the date of the 
poem may be as early as the 7th cent. B.c. * cf. Diogen. 
Paroem, Gr. i. 235 obdev jv TAAAG wavTa wAhy xpvods, Plut. 
Prov. i. 96, Suid. obSey jv mapa ThAAG wA}y 6 xpucds Ba 
quotation has probably been lost 
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obkovy Kal Kata TodToy Tov Adyor miBavov eare Tov T1dGepuoy 
éxerder ii byTa. Tomcacba: Thy aywyhy TOY peA@y Gpudtroveay Tos 
HOeot Tay “lavwv. 


Sch. Diog. Paroem. Gr. 1, 285 Leutsch airy apy4 eore 
gKorlov, avariWerar 5€ ato Mubdpuw.? 


25 
Ar. Vesp, 1241 [A8utirov Adyor, & 'tatpe, paddy Tovs wyabods 
pire}: 
Ovk oti adoreniley 
ove audorépotae yiryver@at hirov. 


26 KvXerayopas 
Ibid, 1245 [vera rotrov Aicxivyns 6 Sérdov Sékerai, | avhp 
copes Kal povoikds: Kar’ doerat] 
Npypata kat Biav KXevrayopa te Kapol pera 
AN PNET ts Y°P9 (Ol PETA. 
Qecr7arar. 
Schol. ad loc, KaAerrarydpas pédos A€yovot to els abrhy 
t ¥ 2 in 1 
KAeitoryopay, irs eyévero moinrpia, OerTadrdn Tis yuh rina eK 


cxorlov twds eotiw “AOnvatois d¢ Cerrado) cuvenaynoay ev TG 
Tpos TOUS TUpayvouS TOAE LY. 


27 

Ath. 11. 7S38e, vol. 3 p. 22K [a. audboriBos]: emivov 8& chy 
duvoti wera pédous, peueTpnucvou mpos wnitnta xpdvov. as 
"Apenias- ‘A’Aet pot uédos: | TY 8 ade mpos rHvd’ exmiopa: 8 
en , FA ‘ \ 4 d t ’ 
eye téws. | B. atrder ob kal <ob> Thy &uvoTiy AduBave, 
Ov ypn TOAN exer Gvntov aud pomey), GAN épar * 
Kal KateoOieww—ov be KapT apecdsjs.® 

1inss Tu@épuwrt 2 metre halts: Mein. 6ynrov av5p’ 


arta: perh. @yntéy by7? 3 Mein: mss cb 5€ Kdpra pein : 
the original was perh. wivew 5’ duvori or the like 





1 Scholiast : ‘&s xéAaka diaBaaAdret airdv, he trounces him 
for flattery’; not certainly a scolion 2 cf. Cratin. 236K 
(‘to sing the Cleitagora when he plays the Admetus’), Ar. 
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This seems to show that Pythermus suited his musical 
system to the character of the Tonians because he came from 
that part of Greece. 


Seholiast on fhe passage: This is the beginning of a 
drinking-song or ‘eatch’ which is ascribed to Pythermus. 


25 


Aristophanes ITasps [to cap ‘Learn the tale of Admetus, 
my friend, and seek acquaintance of the good ’}. 


You cannot play the fox and be friends with 
both. 


26 CiLeiTasora? 


The Same [‘next, Aeschines son of Sellus will receive the 
myrtle, the clever man and true musician, and forthwith will 
sing’—] 

Money and force to Cleitagora and me with the 
Thessalians . . 


Scholiast on the passage: The song to (or on) Cleitagora 
is called the song of Cleitayora, who was a poetess of 
Thessaly . . . It is from ascolion. The Thessalians fought 
on the side of the Athenians in the war against the tyrants. 


27 
Athenaeus /octors at Dinner [on the amystis or ‘ bumper’): 
They drank this to music, counting the time it took, Com- 
pare Ameipsias: ‘ Play ine a tune, flute-girl, and sing to her 
music, you, while I drink it up. 2B. You play, and you take 
the bumper’ (sings) 


Much is not for mortal man; 
Just love and meat—but you're too greedy3 


Jr. 261 IK, Sch. Ar. Lys. 1237 (fa Laconian poetess*), Apollon. 
ap. Sch. Ar. Vesp, 1245, Hesych. KAe:taydpa, and see above 
pp. 556-8 3 these last words are prob. substituted by the 
poet for eg. ‘and a pull at the can’ 
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28 
Hesych. 
Bopéas 


oxdrtdv Tt obtws apxduevoy! Zreyor. 


RB’ 
SKOAIA EVITA SOPON 
29° Oadrew 


Diog. Laert. 1. 34 (7a be YEypapweve. ia adr ob enol AdBuv 
6 "Apyetos eis &rn reivew Ciakdoia . . THY be ddouevay adrov 
elvat Tade 


OU te Ta TONG Err hpoviuny aredrvato dofav' 
7 : : 
év Te wateve codov 
é&v <ré>? te Kedvorv aipod, 
AUcELS yap avopav KwTiwv yOcaas aTTEpaVTo- 
Royous. 
30 Sodrwvos 
Ibid. 1. 61 rév 8€ ddoudvay adtod earl rade 
Tlepuraypévos dvopa & éxactov dpa 
bn KpuTTOV &yxos eX@v Kpacia 
hardpe@ <oe>* TpoaEverrn Tpooam@ 
yaoooa 6é of disp Oos éx pedaivas ppevos 
yEeyovn. 


31 XewAdvos 


Ibid. 1. 71) ray b¢ ddoudvey abrod uddiora evdoxiunoer exetvo- 


1 Mein: mss d3duevov 2k 3B 





1 all these are thought to have been derived by Diogenes 
from Lobon of Argos who prob. lived in 3rd cent. B.C. ; 
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28 
Hesychius Glossary : 
Boreas 


There was a scolion beginning thus. 


Book II 
SCOLIA OF THE SEVEN WISE MEN} 
29 THALES 


Diogenes Laertius Lives of the Philosophers: According to 
Lobon of Argos his writings extended to two hundred 
lines . . . The'same w: viter gives the following as one of his 
pieces w hich are sung: 

A multitude of words is no token of a wise judg- 
ment; pursue one thing that is wise even as you 
choose one thing that is dear. or you will loose the 
never-silent tongue of the babbler. 


30 SoLon 
The Same: Of his pieces sung ? this is one: 


Against every man be thou on thy guard, lest in 
his heart he hold a secret sword though he accost 
thee with a smiling face, lest his tongue speak all 
double-worded 3 from a heart that is black. 


31 CuetLon 


The Same: Of his pieces sung? this is the most famous: 


none is likely to be genuine nor is the title scolia certain, but 
all may be as old as the Sth cent. 
2 or recited 3 de. ambiguous 
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"Ev ALOivats axovats 6 ypuaos éLeTalera 
‘ t , > XQ a 
1 
d.60t5 Bacavov davépav. év dé ypove 
lal ’ an lal n 
avepav ayabav Te Kaxdv Te vous wx’ EXeyyov. 


32 Ilurrdxov 


Diog. Laert. 1. 78 ré&v 8 gdopévwy abtod padiora ebdoniunce 
Trade: 


"Eyovta xpi T0Ea Kai iodoxov papétpav 

atelyew ToT? PoTAa KaKov" 

TigTOV yap ovderv yAWCCA Sia TTOMATOS 

Aare? SiyopvOov Eyovot? Kapdia vonpua 
XOr x polg vonpa. 


33 Biavtos 
Ibid. 1. 85 ra&y d¢ ddopévwy abot ebdoningnce rade 
1 a bla n > , + - 4 
Aatoiow apecxe TacwW ev TOAEL a KE evs” 
mrélaTay yap exer Yap: avdadns b€ TpoTos 
ordre <dn>° BraBepav €FérNamrwev atav. 


34 KAeoBovdov 
Ibid. 1. 91 ray 8& ddopever eddoxiunoey abrod rade 
*Apovaia To wAéov pépos ev Bpototow 
oywu Te TAROS' GAN Oo KaLpos apKéce. 
ppoves Te KEdvOV" uN paTAaLOS a yapis yevér Ou. 


1 Headl: mss xpuog 2 Ed. Frob, éwi, perh. pany 
3 B: mss @xovoa: Cob, bixd@vuov 4 mssalnep. § UL 
Hermann 
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Gold that is tried gives clear proof by whetstones 
of rock ; the mind of a man is brought to the test 
of good or ill by lapse of time. 


32 Pirracus 


Diogenes Laertius: Of his pieces sung? the following is 
the most famous : 

You need to go ’gainst an evil man with a bow 
and a quiver of arrows ; for of such as have a double- 
worded thought in their heart the tongue blabbeth 
only lies. 


33 Bras 


The Same: The following is famous among his pieces that 
are sung :} 

Seek to please every citizen in the place where 
you abide; for that hath in it the greatest favour ; 
whereas presumptuous ways do often kindle noxious 
calamity. 


34 CrEoBuLus ? 


The Same: Of his pieces that are sung?! the following is 
famous : 

The more part among men is all rudeness and 
verbiage, whereas the due measure will suffice ; let 
thy intent be good; suffer thou not grace and 
beauty to be in vain. 


1 or recited 2 cf. Suid. KAedBovaos 
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I’ 
AANA? 


55 Etduparis? 

Berl. Klassthirterte 5.2.56 
eae ae eae, es 
Eyxépacov Napitov Kpariip’ em 

orTepen cpl uptor| Te TpoTuve Aoyov. 

orjpaww O ore Tapbenkay ® 
arelpoot mrEEopen t Duvols 

5 Tay Gopos Hare E Ketpa wevay 
Tpolav kata® Tov Tapa vavalv del 
aes aXNovta vuxtiBatav oKoTOY. 


36 Myynpoortry § 

Ibid, 

*O Movo<av> dyavoppare LaTEp, 

ouvert taveo cov Téxvey [ayy |O [yov]o. 

apte Bpvovaay cobav 7 

Tpwrorayer copia 

dtaTrorxirov ex pépoper. 

[vid toe téyEav’ Axed pou dpda[oe: | 

[rave] TapaT poiwr, * udier 70a 

Oo’ éavod mrépvyas, TUXos vero 

NerrorlOwy [er ayaly.® 
10 €0'9 xadopa méhayos’ 7 Tapa yav 

éxhevye Notov yaXeTrav 

hoSepav [diavo|vtomAavh waviav. 
1 restored by Wil. Schub. Crus. 2 or -r4 (tit. in marg ) 
Powell Col. Alex. p. 191, which see for details: P map9evav 
Vow: P Bopioxpuars 5 P kafzloy © tit. in marg. 
P awiday 8 Wil. répa mpotéy = Pow. dxely 9 P ev: 


ws ce 
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Book III 
OTHERS? 
35 THe Goppess oF Spies? 
From a Papyrus of the 3rd Cent. B.c. : 


Fill the bowl of the Graces brimming, and drink 
a health in a covert saying. Proclaim that with 
countless praises of maidens we will garland the 
Troy that was ravaged by the throwing of a spear 
at a prowling spy who was taken beside the 
immemorable ships.* 


36 MxemosynE (Menory) 


From the Same: 


O mild-eyed Mother of the Muses, follow thou a 
pure offspring of thy children, Freshly blooming is 
the song we bring, made motley with new- -fashioned 
skill. [The ship} is wet with the dews of Acheloiis.4 
Pass thou no further by the shore, man, let go the 
sheet, slacken thy linen wings, make haste to the 
smooth-pebbled beach. "Tis well. Look at the sea; 
escape ashore from the sore and awful frenzy of the 
ocean-ranging Southwind. 


See also Ar. Mesp. 1232 (above, p. 554), Mein. 
Com. Fr. Anon. 305. 


1 these poems from a fragmentary papyrus song-book may 
belong to rather too late an age to he properly included here 
2 the Greek apparently means ‘She that makes detection 
easy’ 3 Dolon, 71. 10. 3001h : the sony is of the nature of 
a riddle 4 prob. rain 
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AN ACCOUNT 
OF GREEK LYRIC POETRY 


Ox the third day of the Apaturia, known as 
Children’s Day, when Athenian fathers brought the 
infants born within the year to be enrolled in the 
clan, it was the custom, according to Plato, for the 
schoolchildren to compete for prizes in the singing 
and recitation of passages from the poets. The 
young Cretans, according to Ephorus, were taught 
to sing the songs prescribed by law, including, no 
doubt, the War-Song of Hybrias. At Sparta the 
survival of the Spartan war-poems of Tyrtaeus may 
be due merely to their use as exhortations to battle, 
but the traditional kinship of the Cretan and Laconian 
codes suggests that they were also taught to the 
boys. The Arcadians, in Polybius’ time, taught the 
children first to sing the Hymns and Paeans cele- 
brating the Gods and heroes of their city, and as 
they grew older the Nomes of Philoxenus and Timo- 
theus. At Chios an inscription of the 2nd Century 
B.c. mentions among school-subjects reading, recita- 
tion, and lIyre-playing. We learn much the same 
of Teos from an inscription of the 3rd Century.! 
Take it as a whole, Greek education, so neglectful, 
as it seems to us, of languages, was far from neglectful 
of language, and taught it in an excellent way, by 
imitation, vivd voce, of good models. The children 
of the Athenians, at any rate, grew up able to appre- 
ciate the masterpieces of literature, witness the mere 
size of the Dionysiae Theatre. And not only this. 
Even as children the young Greeks took part from 
time immemorial in festal song and dance, and every 
Athenian tribe as constituted by Cleisthenes pro- 
duced large choruses of unprofessional singers, men 
and boys, at the annual festivals of Dionysus. When 
the young Athenian, and we may believe the same 
of other Greeks, took his place as a man in the 


1 the Athenian schoolmaster’s library would include such 
anthologies as the .4ttic Scolia and ‘ Theognis” 
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symposia, he did not find the literary part of his 
education become a thing of the past, put away 
with his childish clothes and his long curls; but when 
the wine and dessert came on he would take his 
turn in singing or reciting poetry, and his choice 
was not always the latest thing from the @atpata— 
such as Theophrastus’ Late-Learner sits out several 
performances to get by heart—but often what he 
had learnt at school, a ¢jos from Euripides or a 
song to his own accompaniment from Alcaeus or 
Anacreon. 

This love of music and poetry doubtless goes back 
to the dim time when the two arts were one. Plato 
above, like the inscriptions, calls the children’s 
performance fafwdla, and says that they ‘sang’ 
Solon’s elegies. These terms are survivals from that 
time. Homer makes Achilles sing to the lyre the 
‘“renowns of men,’ which, with songs like the profes- 
sional minstrel’s Lay of the Wooden Horse and The 
Love of Ares and Aphrodite, seem to have been the 
material out of which the two great Epics were 
“stitched.” But besides music, early poetry had 
another constituent, the dance. For just as voice 
and gesture are differentiations, we may believe, 
from a single activity, the communication of ideas, 
so song, poetry, and dancing, as we know them, 
are differentiations from the song-dance which 
primitive peoples still regard as a single whole. 
Although neither the civilisation described by Homer 
nor—so far as we can distinguish it from the other— 
that of the time in which he lived, can be called 
primitive in the anthropologist’s sense, the Iliad 
contains survivals from this stage of development. 

It is clear for instance that poaw) and puéAmecbar some- 
times mean much more than song and singing. Hector 
says, boasting (7, 241): ‘I know how to charge into 
the mellay of swift chariots, and how to do song-dance 
(uéAmerOa:) to furious Ares in close battle.’ In three 
places of the Iliad we find the phrase xuvdy péAmn@pa 
yevéecda. ‘become a song-dance of dogs,’ that is their 
sport. In both these instances it is the dance rather 
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than the song that makes the metaphor applicable. In 
the Odyssey (8. 266), Demodocus’ song of the Love of Ares 
and Aphrodite is accompanied or at any rate preluded 
by a dance of young men. 

And song was originally cult-song. Traces of. this, 
too, survive in Horner. Phemius calls himself a 
minstrel who sings both to Gods and men, that is 
both Hymns and Lays, xdAéa avipadv. Homer often 
ealls the minstrels @eio, ‘divine.’ Their function 
appears to have been twofold. They were profes- 
sional story-singers, and they lec the dance. Just 
as the banquet was in origin part of the sacrifice, 
so what may be called the ‘entertainment’ side of 
the minstrel’s activity was once part of the religious 
side. Similarly the cult song-dance at a wedding 
or a funeral cannot be dissociated historicaily from 
the dance or: song-dance which in Homer appears 
generally to have become a mere entertainment. 
The dance depicted on the Shield of Achilles is thus 
cleseribed (J/. 18. 590): 

‘Also did the glorious Lame God devise therein a 
dancing-place (yopés) like that which Daedalus made 
for the fair-tressed Ariadne in wide Cnosus. There 
youths did dance and maidens of costly wooing, their 
hands upon one another’s wrists. Of fine linen was the 
maidens’ raiment, and the youths wore well-woven doublets 
glistening with the oil. Fair wreaths had the maids, and 
the young men daggers of gold that hung from silver 
belts. And now ran they around with deft feet 
exceeding lightly, as when a potter, sitting at the wheel 
which fits between his hands, makes trial to see if it 
run; now again ran they in lines to meet each other. 
Around the lovely dancing-place stood a great crowd 
rejoicing, and among them a divine minstrel made music 
on his lyre,+ and leading the poar in the midst two 
tumblers whirled.’ 

These tumblers seem to be a sort of professional 
dancers who lead the rest. As in the Hyporcheme 
of later times, their dancing was probably more 


1 the minstrel, omitted in the MSS, is not certainly to be 
supplied. as he was by Wolf, from the parallel passage of the 


Odyssey (4. 17) 
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pronouncedly mimetic than that of the chorus 
proper. It is clear that here, as sometimes in Attic 
drama, the main body of the dancers is divided into 
two parts. 

The Wedding Song-dance in Homer is rather more 
clearly a religious act (JJ. 18. 490) : 

‘ And therein wrought he two fair cities of mortal men. 
In the one were espousals and marriage-feasts, and 
beneath blaze of torches they led the brides from their 
chambers through the city, and loud rose the bridal song 
(tu€vaios). The young men whirled in the dance, and 
high among them did sound the flute and the lyre; and 
all the women marvelled at it, standing each at her door.’ 
The Funeral Song (24. 718), like some of the songs of 
entertainment, seems already to have lost the dance. 
Perhaps it is merely taken for granted: 

“And when they had brought Hector’s body to the 

famous house, they laid him on a fretted bed, and set 
beside him the minstrels who lead the dirge, and these 
did wail a mournful song, and the women moaned in 
answer.’ 
Then in turn Andromache, Hecuba, and Helen make 
what is called a ydos or address to the dead, and 
after each ydos the women moan again. Here is 
something of the nature of an Amoebeic Dirge 
between the principals, with a chorus of wails from 
the rest. Perhaps the dance-element was supplied 
by the elaborate mourning gestures of the wailing 
women.! However that may be, the dance is clearly 
a part of the Dirge for Linus which is performed in 
the vintage-scene of the Shield (18. 572): 

‘And maidens and striplings with childish glee bare 
the honey-sweet fruit in platted baskets; and in the 
midst of them a boy made delightful music with a clear- 
toned lyre and sang to it the fair Linus-Song (or sang of 
the fair Linus)? in a piping voice, while the rest, beating 
in time, followed his dancing (uoAm@) and his singing, 
leaping lightly with their feet.’ 

Such a cult-dirge would retain ancient features longer 

1 as onthe Dipylon Vases; see below p. 623 2 or, comparing 
Od, 21. 411 ‘ sang beautifully the Linus-Song (or Linus)’ 
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than the dirge for an actual burial. If it be true 
that children’s games are often rituals that have 
degenerated, it is significant that we find mention of 
pudnn, song-dance, when Nausicaa plays ball with her 
maidens (Od. 6. 100). When Alcinous gives a dis- 
play by the two champion ball-throwers, it is a dance : 
‘and the other youths stood by the lists and beat 
time (or shouted in time), and a great din uprose.’! 


In connexion with this early song and dance we 
have had more than one mention of beating time to, 
or keeping in time with, the performer. This brings 
us to the question of THE NATURE OF GREEK METRE. 

It is usual nowadays to maintain that it went entirely 
by length of syllable; there was no ‘ictus.’ This, it is 
true, tallies with what we know of the natural accentua- 
tion—pitch, not stress—of the language in classical times ; 
and if the history of early Greek music could be confined 
to the flute, the theory would, on the face of it, be reason- 
able enough. But all the early bards are lyre-players, 
and for a good reason; the lyre-player, unlike the flute- 
player, can sing to his own accompaniment. Moreover 
‘percussive’ sound like that of the lyre was probably 
found a better accompaniment to the dance than the 
‘sustained’ sound of the flute.? There is no instance 
in Homer of dance or song aecompanied merely by a 
flute. Now it is well known that languages change the 
nature of their aecentuation, at one period stress (or 
varied loudness) predominates, at another pitch (or varied 
note); and Latin, a stress-language, successfully adopted 
Greek metre. It seems therefore more likely that the 
Greek metre of classical times did involve a very appreci- 
able ictus; and this (though of course it came to run 
counter to the natural pitch-aecent of the word, and, as 
in Polish folk-musie and in English blank verse, could 
be shifted on occasion from its ‘ proper’ place)? may 
well have been a survival from the time when Greek or 


1 Od, 8. 370 2 the recourse of organists to grace-notes 
and staccato-playing when leading ‘congregational’ singing, like 
that of the Greck fluteplayer to the xpovmega or foot-clapper 
when training a chorus, shows that they feel the metrical short- 
comings of their instrument 3 as perhaps in the substitution 
of ~~ for ~~ (Anaclasis); e.g. in Sappho 86 ef. ll. 7 and 16 
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pre-Greek had more of the nature of a stress-language— 
whether or no this time was identical with the very early 
period which produced the ‘weak’ forms of ‘ roots’ 
exemplified by di-g¢p-os beside pép-w. 

That the Hexameter, or the elements out of which it 
grew, was originally a stress-metre, is perhaps suggested 
by its never admitting resolution of one long syllable 
into two short, and by such Homeric scansions as avdporjta 
and ¢giAn. It is significant that Aeolic verse, which, as 
we shall see, shows elements of greater antiquity than 
the Hexameter, is equally unfavourable to resolution; 
admits ictus-lengthening—if such it be—of certain con- 
sonants; and, as might be expected in the early stages 
of a language which preferred copdrepos to copdrepos, 
eschews the succession of three short syllables. The 
strange contentment of classical Attic with such a form 
as orevérepus (due to the word’s having been originally 
atevFés) shows a change in the feeling of its speakers ! 
which, whether actually contemporaneous with it or not, 
can hardly be dissociated from the spread of resolved 
feet from Iambic-Trochaic into Melic metres.? 

If Greek metre was originally a stress-metre, it does 
not perhaps necessarily follow that it involved ‘equi- 
distant stress,’ that is, that it was divisible into equal 
‘bars’; but, other considerations apart, Homer’s mentions 
of beating time assuredly point this way for the folk- 
music, and the use of the xpovwe(a* for the later art- 
music. Eventually no doubt, just as it became admissible 
to shift the ictus, the equidistance could be broken on 
occasion and even frequently, as it is in the Elizabethan 
madrigals, but, as in our blank verse, the underlying 
sense of it must always, one would think, have been 
there. Despite the half-parallel of our own plain-song, 
it is hard to believe that the Greek poet-musicians of the 
6th and 5th Centuries, whom Aristoxenus speaks of as 
gpirdppv6uor in contrast with the piAopede?s of his own 
day, should have habitually taught a chorus of fifty non- 


1 the later working of the change appears in the fact estab- 
lished by de Groot that Demosthenes avoids groups (a) of more 
than two ‘ shorts’ and also (5) of more than two ‘ longs,’ whereas 
Plutarch and Philo avoid (b) but not (a) 2 Aleman uses 
resolution in his Partheneion, but only in trochaic lines 3 p. 
587,n.1 4 e.g. by inserting a bar or bars of 3 among bars of 2 
without compensating by a change of tempo 
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professional Athenians to sing and dance an unpunctuated, 
or unevenly punctuated, succession of ‘longs’ and 
‘shorts,’ in which the grouping could make little or no 
appeal to the lay ear. Another perhaps illuminating 
consideration is, that the arrangement of Anapaests and 
Iambi (or Trochees) in two-foot ‘ metra’ would seem to 
indicate 4-time rather than 2-time in the one case, and 
6-time rather than 3-time in the other, and this grouping 
surely implies a secondary ictus, as in our 6/8-time, half- 
way through the ‘metron’ or bar. If there was or had 
been no ictus at all, why the contrast in nomenclature 
with the Hexameter, where foot and metron are identical ? 
For us this question of the nature of Greek metre has 
some real importance. For with a very few exceptions, 
and those either late or fragmentary, we have lost all 
the musie of Greek lyric; and if we are to accept the 
view that there was no ictus, let alone no equidistant 
ictus, we, whose own poetry goes by stress, a stress that 
in feeling if not in fact is equidistant, must in the nature 
of things lose much of the rhythm as well. And yet the 
pirdppvduos reader of, say, an ode of Pindar, gets an 
aesthetic pleasure from the rhythm; and making all 
allowance for undoubted difference of metrical associa- 
tion between the Greeks and ourselves,! this effect often 
seems to suit the sense so admirably that it is hard to 
believe it a mere phantom.? 

THE NATURE OF GREEK DANCING is mostly beyond our 
present scope; but certain considerations may throw 
some light on the early history of Greek metre. The use 
of the word ‘ foot’ in a metrical sense proves that, of the 
bodily gestures of which ancient dancing consisted, the 
most important was the movement of the feet, doubtless 
because the feet strike the ground and so produce sound. 
Its invariable use for a group of two or more syllables 
and not for one syllable suggests that the step and the 
syllable ceased to correspond at a very early stage. This 
stage seems to have been reached earlier in the Dactylic 
and Anapaestic than in the other metres, and earlier in 


1 for instance, despite the well-incant attempts of modern 
composers of music for Greek plays, nothing can make a 
choriainbic metre sclemn to the ear of Englishmen, whose 
ancestors disliked it so much that they inverted the adjective 
as in ‘the house beautiful,’ ‘the lady bountiful,’ and preferred 
‘wife’s mother’ to ‘mother-in-law’ 2 a good instance is the 
speech of Jason, Pind. P. 4. 148 ff. 
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the Iambic and Trochaic than in the Melic. The use of 
Anapaestic rhythms for marching suggests that there 
were two and not three steps to the Anapaest; and the 
Prosodiae for instance (~—~~—~~ —), clearly involved 
an unsung step or musical rest of a whole foot between 
each pair of lines. Yet that the foot once corresponded 
with the syllable and not with two or more syllables, is 
made probable both by the word itself and by the ultimate 
identity of poetry and dance, considered with the par- 
ticularly slow development of ‘ resolution ’ in Melic verse, 
which, otherwise so much more open to innovation than 
the other forms, preserved its connexion with the dance 
far longer and shows other signs of a greater antiquity. 


When Greece emerges from the Dark Age which 
followed the Age of the Heroes described by Homer, 
this dimly-seen and hardly-to-be-measured time of 
changes territorial, economic, political, we find the 
Hexameter still the art-metre par excellence, but it 
has widened its scope. The Trojan CycLe,+ some 
of them of the school of Homer in Chios, but drawing 
sometimes on material other than his, have begun 
their work of filling the gaps in the Tale of Troy; 
and we have traces also of a Theban Cycle concerned 
with the two expeditions against Thebes, and of 
other Epic poetry such as the Zitanomachy. These 
poets mostly are the conservatives—the old con- 
ventional metre and the old aristocratic themes. 
The kings were mostly perhaps still kings, and doubt- 
less liked to have bards singing at their table of the 
deeds of their heroic ancestors. We hear of a king 
Agamemnon of Aeolian Cymé, whose daughter was 
married to Midas king of Phrygia. The name and 
the marriage are both significant. Now this Cymé 
not only plavs a part in the traditions surrounding 
the name of Homer, but was the city whence HEsIop’s 
father emigrated to Boeotia; and in Hesiod, kings, 
by which are probably meant nobles, are oppressors 

1 this name for a select body of poetry should be compared 
with the «ow wepiodos of Pindar’s works (Arg. p. 6 Dr.); it 
more probably originated among the schoolmasters than 
among the professors 2 the Dynasty of kings known to the 
Greeks by this name came to an end in {05 
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of the people. Homer glorifies war and kingship 
like the court-poets before him. By Hesiod’s time 
the force of the royal tradition has weakened. The 
poet now detests war, and his audience—and with it 
his subject-matter—has widened. Hesiod is a popular 
poet who uses the old metre for new subjects. He 
writes more for the gatherings at the forge and less 
for the feasts in the baronial hall. Epic poetry, 
long become a mere entertainment, takes new hfe 
as a means of instruction. The poet resumes his 
ancient role of prophet. For our present purpose 
the greatest thing about Hesiod is that he speaks 
not only of the real present instead of an ideal past, 
but of himself. This, as far as we can tell, was new. 
But we must remember his Aeolic ancestry. The 
personal note which rings so clear in the poems of 
Sappho and Alcaeus may well have been struck in 
Aeolis, as we shall see, before their day. 

The same period produced the earliest of the 
Homeric Hyxwws. The Heroic Lay which was the 
material of Homer’s Epics seems once to have been 
the secular, the purely narrative, portion of a sacri- 
ficial song of which the Hymn, part invocation, 
part theogony, part prayer, was the sacred or ritual 
portion. 

The extant Hymns have a way of referring to a ‘ praise 
of men’ to follow, and Thucydides calls the Hymn to 
Apollo a proem or prelude.! Now early ritual song, for 
instance Olen’s Delian Hymn and the hymn performed 
by the Gods at the beginning of the Hymn to the Pythian 
Apollo, was danced, as primitive poetry generally if not 
always is; yet the Hymn proper of the Greek classical 
times was not.? It is possible that it was the use of the 
narrative part as a mere story-telling which reacted at 
an early period on the ritual part, and caused it ultimately 
to drop the dance. The process of division was doubt- 
less slow, occasional long before it was usual; and even 
after it had come about, the dance seems sometimes to 
have been thought proper for the Hymn. Of the three 


1 see also on Arion, vol. i, p. 138; and on the Nome below, 
p. 674 2 the testimony of Proclus, Chr. 244. 12, to judge by 
the context, is to be preferred to that of Athenaeus, 15. 631d 
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songs of Demodocus (Od. 8. 73, 266, 499), though all are 
apparently mere entertainment, the second, which alone 
is concerned with the doings of the Gods, alone is accom- 
panied by a dance. This theory is supported by the use 
of Suvos by Homer in Odyssey 8. 429 for what is apparently 
a purely secular song—a survival perhaps from the days 
when all formal song was ritual, and the partition of the 
Hymn had not yet taken place. 


It is remarkable too that in the earliest or Mytho- 
logical Period, the Dank AcE, to which we must 
now turn back, the period of Orpheus, Thamyris, 
and Amphion, we hear little if anything of any 
poetical form but the Hymn. Yet to judge from 
references in Homer, analogies from other peoples, 
and the usages of the Greeks in later times, there no 
doubt existed side by side with them Wedding- 
Songs and Laments, for instance, and Occupation- 
Songs of spinners, weavers, grinders, rowers, and 
the like. How far all these should be classed as 
cult-songs it is difficult to say, and if not, where to 
draw the line. Go back far enough, and in a sense 
every human act és cult. The point here is that 
the Hymn seems at this very early time to have 
taken the first, perhaps the only, place in what we 
should now call professional circles. Why, is fairly 
clear. It was the subject of religious competition. 
And naturally, for these contests, so marked a 
feature of Greek life at all periods, were performed 
in honour of a God or hero, and for such a contest 
in music the hymn of praise or incantation—once 
of the ghost—is the obvious subject: The fact 
that Olen’s Delian Hymn to Eileithyia (p. 594, below) 
was choral and the Homeric Hymns monodic, need 
not trouble us. 

If we may trust Pausanias’ account of the earliest 
competitions at Delphi—and his account almost certainly 
represents the local tradition if not the local records— 
the early Hymns were sometimes, at any rate, sung and 
played by a single person. The truth is, the clear-cut 
line between choral and monodic song (or song-dance) 
was drawn comparatively late. Homer’s minstrels already 
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do their dancing by proxy; Hesiod’s Apollo, like Archi- 
lochus, still leads the dance as he sings and plays, That 
the early Hymn proper, that is the more strictly ritual 
part of the Heroic Lay, was, like the Hymn to the Muses 
which begins the IVoerks and Days and some of the extant 
Homeric Hymns, quite short, is perhaps indicated by 
Pausanias’ remark on the shortness of the only genuine 
Hymns of Orpheus. Before the partition (which would 
be aided by the fact that certain narratives would be 
more acceptable than others to any particular audience 
of the wandering bard, while the same ‘hymn’ would 
be just as welcome to the descendants of one hero as to 
those of another) the ritual part would tend to shrink, 
like the choral element in the Attic Drama. Once the 
partition was complete, the Hymn itself would tend to 
become partly secularised and lengthen out into narrative, 
such as we find in the longer Homeric Hymns and Alcaeus’ 
Hymn to Apollo. 

Among the early bards we hear of Anthes of 
Anthedon in Boeotia, who composed hymns, Pierus 
of Pieria who composed ‘the poems about the 
Muses,’ the Delphian Philammon who described in 
lyric poems (or in music) the births of Leto and 
Artemis and Apollo, and first established choruses 
at the Delphian temple. These may not all be 
facts, but it is at least clear that Central Greece 
kept its light burning throughout the Dark Age. 
The immemorial use of the Hexameter, though not 
invariable, in the Delphic oracles, betokens the high 
antiquity of the staff of poets which Strabo tells us 
was attached to the temple for this purpose. With 
such literature the didactic element in Hesiod doubt- 
less has some kinship.! Even in Hesiod’s day there 
seems to have been something of the nature of 
poetry-schools or guilds of poets in Boeotia. The 
cult of the Muses there, the existence of the Homeridae 
in Chios, the parallel of the Asclepiadae in Cos, and 
the way in which the Greeks took it for granted, as 
for instance in Plato’s Protagoras, that arts and 
crafts passed from father to son, seem to point here 


1 cf. also his use of descriptive animal names, e.g. Pepéocos, 
A. B. Cook, C.R. 8. 381 ff. 
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to something more than a mere casual association 
of master and pupil. It may well be that Hesiod, 
that is the author of the Works and Days, attended 
a long-established school of faw8ia, to which his 
pupils or pupils’ pupils, the authors of the other 
Hesiodic poems, also belonged. The strong <Aeolic 
element in the Boeotian dialect and the discovery of 
7th-Century Ionic inscriptions in Thebes, no less 
than the later history of Boeotian poetry, speaks for 
the political and cultural survival in Boeotia of a 
mixed pre-Dorian element, doubtless at first oppressed 
but not, as in most of the Peloponnese and in Thessaly, 
permanently enslaved, by the Dorian invaders. 

Cultural survivals of the days before the Great Migra- 
tions are to be found elsewhere in Greece, notably in 
Sicyon, which preserved to the time of Heracleides of 
Pontus (340 B.c.) its register of the priestesses of Argos 
and the poets and musicians,! and where the existence 
of a fourth tribe representing the pre-Dorian element has 
doubtless a causal connexion with its claim to the first 
Greek painters and seulptors and the first appearance 
there ot Tragic Choruses. At Athens, where there had 
been no break with the past, the Lycomids, hereditary 
priests of Demeter, preserved the only works of Orpheus, 
Pamphos, and Musaeus which Pausanias accepts as 
genuine. These were Hymns sung at the Eleusinian 
lestival, some of them Hymns to Love. <A fragment of 
Pamphos is worth quoting as one of the very few surviving 
pieces of pre-Homeric literature: ‘Pamphos,’ says 
Pausanias (7. 21), ‘who composed for the Athenians their 
most ancient hymns, says that Poseidon is ‘‘ Giver of 
horses and of ships with spread sails ”’ 


inna te doripa veay 7° iduxpndeuver.’ 


At Delos we hear from Herodotus and others of Olen 
“the Lycian.’ Pausanias speaks, as though they were 
extant, of his Hymn to Achaeia, a Hyperborean maiden 
who came to Delos, his Hymn to Hera, and his Hymn to 
Eileithyia. From the last he quotes (8. 21) what is per- 
haps our earliest piece of Greek literature; for he places 
Olen before Pamphos and Orpheus: ‘The Lycian Olen 


1 probably their victories in competitions 
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composed various Hymns for the Delians including ono 
to Mileithyia, in which he calls her 

edAwos 
or ‘deft spinner. Theo Hy:nu doubtless celebrated the 
births of Apollo and Artemis. Olen’s hymns are prob- 
ably referred to in the Homeric /fymn to the Delian 
«lpollo (156): ‘And there is this great wonder also, 
whose renown shall never die, the Delian maids that are 
servants of the Far-Shooter; for when they have praised 
Apollo and after him Leto and Artemis that delighteth 
in arrows, they sing a strain telling of men and women 
of ancient days and charm the tribes of men.’ These 
Hymns, known to Herodotus, were still performed in 
the days of Callimachus (see p. 488, above), Of the several 
recorded inventors of the Hexameter, the claim of Olen 
is perhaps the best established. 
All these survivals of the Dark Age seem to be 
connected with Apollo or Demeter. Speaking of the 
earlicst competition at Delphi, Pausanias says (7. 2) 
that he was told that the subject of the contest was 
a Hymn to the God, and that the winner was Chryso- 
themis of Crete, son of Carmanor priest of Apollo. 
The Cretan connexion, confirmed by archacological 
finds, occurs too in the ify to the Pythian Apollo, 
which makes the God appoint as his ministers at 
Delphi the crew of a Cretan ship of Cnossus, miracul- 
ously guided to the port of Crisa. 

‘The next winner’ continues Pausanias ‘ was Philam- 
mon, and next to him Philammon’s son Thaimyris. 
Orpheus, however, gave himself such airs because of the 
Mysteries that he would not enter for the prize, and 
Musaeus, who laid himself out to copy Orpheus, followed 
his example.’ This seems to mean that Orpheus and 
Musaeus, as belonging to the Eleusinian Mysteries of 
Demeter, could not reasonably be supposed to have 
competed in a Hymn to Apollo. The tradition points 
to an ancient jealousy between Eleusis and Delphi. 
‘They say’ he goes on ‘that Eleuther won a Pythian 
victory by his strong sweet voice alone, for the song he 
sang was not his own.’ We may note this early, and to 
Pausanias noteworthy, case of a lyrist-inusician who was 
not also a poet, ‘It is said too that Hesiod was excluded 
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from the competition because he had not learnt to accom- 
pany himself on the lyre. Homer came to Delphi to 
inquire of the oracle; but even if he had known how to 
play the lyre, the loss of his sight would have made the 
accomplishment useless.’ 


Apparently the informants of Pausanias believed that 
Homer and Hesiod were not musicians as well as 
poets, that is that they were rhapsodes or reciters 
of Epic verse. Did the rise of true Epic as opposed 
to the Heroic Lay begin the divorce of Greek poetry 
from music ? 


Philammon, like Orpheus, was said to have come from 
Thrace. As we have seen, he first established choruses 
to the God; according to some accounts he invented the 
Lyric Nome. Thamyris is mentioned as contemporary 
with Eurytus, that is with Heracles, in the Catalogue, 
Il, 2. 591. Strabo, strangely enough, makes him ruler 
of part of the Chalcidic peninsula. Heracleides ascribes 
to him a Battle of the Vitans. To the same Thracian 
family belonged, according to some authorities, Eumolpus 
and Musaeus. The reputed descendants of Eumolpus 
were priests of the Eleusinian Mysteries. The story 
which made him a grandson of Boreas through the Attic 
maiden Oreithyia probably reflects a desire to associate 
him with Athens rather than Eleusis. Musaeus was said 
to have invented the Dactyl.! Besides a collection of 
oracles (see vol. ii, p. 223), he was credited with the 
authorship of works which remind us of Hesiod, Precepts, 
‘Yro8qxat, addressed to his son, and a Theogony. But Pau- 
sanias believed (1. 22) that his only genuine extant work 
was ‘the Hymn he composed to Demeter for the Lyco- 
mids.” Athenian tradition gave him burial on the Museum 
Hill. Three words of his, quoted by Aristotle, stand as 
the motto for this Epilogue. The only one of what 
appears to be the earlier stratum of these primitive poets 
or poet-priests that does not seem to have been con- 


1 Were the earliest ‘ pre-hexameter’ songs spondaic? Com- 
pare the fragment of Pamphos quoted above and the spondaic 
fragments attributed to Terpander. Do Spondaic-Dactylic 
and Trochaic-lambic origins unite in a group of two stresses, 
one strong and the other weak, the result of that mental group- 
ing of successive equal and equidistant sounds which we call 
rhythm, a grouping which in biped rnan naturally, where 
walking or running is concerned, falls into twos? 
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nected in any account with Thrace, is Amphion, who is 
mentioned in the Odyssey as the founder of Thebes, where 
his tomb and his tripod were shown to Pausanias. 


Although Herodotus makes these early poets 
posterior not only to Homer but to Hesiod, other 
traditions placed them before the Dorian Migrations. 
If they are historical, and most of them probably 
are, they should perhaps be placed in the time of 
the Achaean princedoms along with Demodocus and 
Phemius with whom they are sometimes coupled. 
Their foreign origin, if we may use the term of days 
when the line between Greek and Barbarian was but 
faintly drawn, implies that the Greeks, or at any rate the 
people from whom they derived a large part of their 
culture, were already in Greece, and should be considered 
in connexion with such myths as those of the Telchines 
and the Idaean Dactyls. Indeed Alexander Polyhistor, 
quoted by Plutarch Jfus. 5, ascribed the introduction of 
instrumental music (xpovyara) to Olympus and the 
Idaean Dactyls. This seems to be a combination of two 
accounts. The Dactyls were the Phrygian priests of 
Cybele and, according to tradition, great workers in iron. 
The spread of a higher type of music, and probably this 
means of poetry, seems to have coincided roughly with 
the passing—doubtless very gradual—of the Bronze 
Age. The other account used by Alexander apparently 
ascribed the introduction of kpovuata to Olympus, 
adding that the first fluteplayer was Hyagnis who was 
followed by his son Marsyas who was succeeded by 
Olympus. This is the Marsyas who was said to have 
been flayed alive as the result of a contest in music with 
Apollo. The barbarity of the story is a mark of its great 
age; Marsyas’ name is not Greek; and the scene of his 
death is laid, like that of the activities of the Dactyls, 
in Phrygia. The myth clearly reflects an early antagonism 
between ‘ professional’ wind and string, like that which 
made Athena reject the fiute when she saw the reflexion 
of herself blowing it. It is indeed possible that the flute 
as a ‘ professional’ instrument came in from Asia and 
found the lyre, which had come from Thrace, already 
installed in popular, or shall we say princely, favour. 
But the great vogue of the flute in the conservative 
Dorian communities of classical times shows that, if so, 
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it must have come in very early. The tradition followed 
by Telestes was that it came with Pelops. In any 
case we must not imagine, either of wind or string, 
that no sort of instrument of the kind was indigenous in 
Greece. It has been thought that what Olympus really 
introduced was the double-flute. The Egyptians first 
used the double-flute after their conquest of Asia Mincr. 
It was used in Crete in Late Minoan times. 

It should be added that the apparent contradictions 
in the acccunts of cultural importations—Olen of Lycia 
and Olen of Thrace, the Hyperborean and Lycian origins 
of the worship of Apollo, and the like—are probably due 
partly to migrations such as that of the Phrygians across 
the Hellespont, partly to rivalries like that between 
Delphi and Delos, partly to the desire of the early Greek 
colonists of Asia to connect themselves with the Greece 
ef the Heroic Age. Moreover the traditions of these 
early poets are doubtless contaminated by the ulterior 
motives of the Orphics and the Pythagoreans. On the 
whole we must conclude at present in favour generally 
of Eastern and South-Eastern origins rather than Northern. 
But the worship of the Muses clearly came from the 
North, and there seems to be reason sufficient to make 
a further exception of Orpheus. 

Between these bards and the age of Homer and 
Hesiod, with which we have already dealt, there is 
an almost eccmplete blank. Yet we may well believe 
there was no break in tradition. Homer, however 
we interpret the name, clearly had forerunners. The 
passages where the Jliad speaks of two names for 
the same person or thing (e.g. Jl. i. 403), one the 
divine and the other the human, point certainly to 
an older, probably to a more hieratic and possibly a 
non-Hellenic, stage of the Epic; and the use of 
‘stock’ epithets not justified by the context is a 
certain sign of a Jong tradition. Hesiod, as we have 
geen, may have attended a long-established Boeotian 
school of poetry; the musico-poetical contests at 
Delphi were of great antiquity; and Orpheus’ 
severed head, in the myth, was carried by the Hebrus 
to the shore of Lesbos. 


We now pass into the region of dates and (com- 
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parative) certainties. While the true Epic of the 
Cycles, as opposed to the quasi-Epic of the Hesiodic 
school, continues to flourish in lonia, there arises 
in Dorian Corinth an interesting figure, who on the 
strength of his Processional to Delos, written before 
the Spartan conquest of Messenia, appears in the 
text-books as the first Lyric poet. But it should 
be remembered that EUMELUS was also reputed an 
Epic poet of the Trojan Cycle and a writer of history 
in Epic verse. The last sounds like a new departure 
—if it is true; and it seems reasonable enough. 
Formally it would be a natural development of the 
theogonic element of the Epos; in the great colonising 
times of the 8th Century the colonists would welcome 
a rhapsode who told them tales of their great ancestors 
of the motherland; and Eumelus was not only a 
contemporary but a kinsman of the man who founded 
Syracuse from Corinth. His Processional Hymn, 
which is written in what was then the only ‘art ’- 
metre, although it is doubtful whether Pausanias 
means that it was the first sent by the Messenians 
or the first ever sent, was probably by no means 
unique as a festal song. There may well have been 
a demand, for instance, for wedding-songs long 
before Aleman’s day, and one at least of Sappho’s 
was written in the traditional Hexameter. It 
smacks of the great days of expansion that these 
lines of Eumelus, quoted—significantly—as evidence 
for a musical competition, testify to innovations in 
poetry. The poet is clearly refusing to be bound by 
convention. 

Side by side with the professional poetry of the 
Epic tradition there existed now, no doubt, as always, 
a body of folk-poetry which was soon to react, as 
we shall see, upon the poetry of the great musical 
contests. The Elean women’s Hymn or Incantation 
to Dionysus, though we have it in a modernised 
version, 1s certainly very old, probably a good deal 

1 Croiset suggests that the ref. to the ‘free sandal’ means 


that the chorus was composed not of slaves but of citizens, 
yp. 82 
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older than Eumelus; for in it Dionysus is a bull- 
God or rather a bull-hero,! and there is no mention 
of wine. Metrically it seems to go back, like some 
of the Half-hexameter proverbs, to pre-hexameter 
days, from the same stock indeed as the Epic, but 
a remote cousin. 


But the joint reign of the Epic and the lyre—a 
reign long afterwards still remembered in the sub- 
conscious mind of the Greek race, for xpovpara, 
literally ‘strikings,’ and zodAdvyop$os, literally ‘ of 
many strings,’ were used in classical times of flute 
as well as of lyre—was coming to an end. As we 
enter the 7th Century, we find new kinds of pro- 
fessional poetry, new kinds which, though they may 
not in their extant state have so long a past behind 
them as the Hexameter, must nevertheless not be 
regarded as new creations. The lore of the unskilled, 
unlearned, unrecognised, has merely begun one of 
its reactions on the lore of the skilled, the learned, 
the fashionable.2 Let us begin with the ELecy. 
The ancient view was that it originated in a lament. 
This is very likely true. The non-Hellenic word 
éeyos which first appears in Echembrotus (ec. 600 
B.c.) has been compared with the Armenian elégn 
‘reed’ or ‘flute’; Armenian is the modern repre- 
sentative of ancient Phrygian; the instrument of 
Elegy was the flute; the flute was believed by the 
Greeks to have come from Phrygia; the flute seems 
to have been connected with the worship of Cybele 
as the lyre with that of Apollo. 

At first sight the fact that the Pentameter, which is 
certainly misnamed, enters history in association with 
the Hexameter, is a strong indication that it developed 
out of it. Yet not only does it appear as early as Stesi- 
chorus (c. 600 B.c.) in conjunction with a Dactylic Hepta- 
meter, but in Archilochus (c. 650) we find ‘ half-penta- 
meters ’ mixed with Iambic and Trochaic metres; and in 
inscriptions a Pentameter sometimes ends a succession of 
Hexameters. Moreover if its early association with the 

1 unless, as has been suggested, we read %p(t) & Arcrveos 
2 for the inaccuracy of this distinction, see below, p. 669 
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Hexameter is to be used to prove its derivation from it, 
the same argument will hold for the Iambic, which first 
appears among the hexameters of the Margites. It is 
more likely that the Pentameter was derived partly from 
the pre-Epic Hexameter of the early Hymns and partly 
from the reaction of the ‘ pre-hexameter’ folk-songs ! 
upon it. Archilochus, who, as we shall see, seems to have 
‘gone to the folk’ for some, at least, of his metres, com- 
bines Iambic and Trochaic with ‘ Half-pentameters ’; 
and it is on the face of it more likely that the Pentameter 
is a conjunction of two wholes than that Archilochus 
split it and used half at a time. 

Now if the @aeyos was originally a lament, as it still is 
in Euripides’ Helen, Iphigenia in Tauris, and Andromache, 
and in Aristophanes’ Birds, it is possible that the two 
parts of the Pentameter were once sung by two semi- 
choruses and the preceding Hexameter by a singer to the 
flute. The refrain of the ancient Elean Hymn to Dionysus 
is doubled, and so is the cry @ tre Bd«ya: in Euripides; 
the Muses in the Iiiad lament Achilles  due:Bouevar, 
‘alternately’; and an amoebeic Dirge is implied in 
the Lament for Bion (48). Such an origin might account 
for what is so strange in the Elegiac Distich in com- 
parison with the frequently overlapping Epic Hexameter, 
its unity. Of course, in the earliest Elegiacs, those of 
Callinus and Archilochus, this non-overlapping rule is by 
no means always observed; moreover the second part 
of the Pentameter is always Dactylic, while Spondees are 
allowed in the first. But it is only our school-training 
in the Ovidian Distich which emphasises the frequency 
of these early overlaps rather than their infrequency; 
and the Dactylic fixity of the second half may well be a 
custom which came in after the combination of the two 
parts had taken place: for as we shall see, it was an 
early tendency of Greek verse, as of Sanskrit, to keep 
rules more carefully towards the end than towards the 
beginning of the line, witness, among other things, the 
comparative rareness even in Homer of a Spondaie fifth 
foot. Moreover the double-long at the middle and end 
points fairly clearly to original breaks in the sense, breaks 
which it would naturally take far longer for change of 
fashion to override than the break at the end of the 


1 i.e. folk-songs composed in the rhythms which evolved into 
the Hexameter 
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Epic Hexameter, which at the most was equivalent to 
only a short syllable. : 

Just as the Ivre-metre, the Hexameter, once the 
metre of the Hymn, probably came, as we have 
seen, to be used for the Epic Lay, and the Epic Lay 
developed into Hexameter poems of various sorts, 
so the flute-metre, the Elegiac, came to be used by 
the 8th-Century Ionians for Elegiac poems of various 
sorts. While Clonas, the so-called inventor of the 
Flute-sung Nome, probably used it at Sparta in the 
Nome called Elegos when the Nome was still hieratic, 
his later contemporary Callinus of Ephesus uses it 
for the purely secular purpose of a War-Song, and 
Archilochus of Paros not much, if any, later employs 
it for consolation, lament, accounts of war and 
travel, and what not. This change of purpose, 
which of course came gradually—for Callinus also 
wrote an Elegy to Zeus—was, as we shall see, of 
the utmost importance. 

Continuing his account of the early Pythian con- 
tests (7.2), Pausanias tells us that the first competitions 
at Delphi were musico-poetical; not till the First 
Pythiad (586 B.c.) was the athletic element brought 
in, and at the same date the musico-poetical ‘ events’ 
were extended to include, besides the immemorial 
Singing to the Lyre, Flute-song and Flute-playing; 
at the Second Pythiad (582 B.c.) ‘the Amphictyons 
discontinued the Flute-song because they decided 
that it was not an auspicious form of music ’—that 
is, unsuitable for a ritual which was intended to 
invoke the favour of the Gods —; ‘for it con- 
sisted of very doleful flute-music with Elegies ’"-—— 
édeyeta glossed Opfro—‘ sung to its accompaniment.’ 
This left the Lyre-song for the poet-musician and 
the Flute-playing for the musician. At the Eighth 
Pythiad (558 B.c.) the Lyre-playing interest, as we 
should call it, sueceeded in inducing the Amphictyons 
to include a contest in Lyre-playing. Now in Alcaeus’ 
Hymn to Apollo the Delphians were represented as 
singing and dancing a Paean to flutes; moreover 
Aleman said in a lost passage that Apollo played 
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the flute himself. The coincidence of dates indicates 
that in the first quarter of the 6th Century the flute- 
players were working up their case on the mytho- 
logical side. It is to be noted that we are told that 
the fluteplayers mentioned by Aleman had Phrygian 
names. 

All the same, it must not be supposed that the flute 
had nothing to do with Apollo till 586. We are told 
that the first fluteplayer to use the Lydian mode was 
Olympus in his lament for the serpent Python; and as 
such a lament can only be conceived as part of the Delphian 
ritual, this would take the use of the flute at Delphi back 
to the early 7th Century at least. The truth would seem 
to be that the flute had long taken part in the ritual of 
Apollo, but for some reason, probably the great vogue 
of the lyrist-minstrels as we sec it in Homer, it was not 
given the same prominence as the lyre. 

The attempt of the fluteplayers to win recognition 
in the Pythian contests was, as we have seen, only 
partly successful. The contest in the Flute-sung 
Nome—which seems to have been in the Elegiac 
metre and at first choral—was not repeated. Else- 
where, however, we hear of Flute-song, notably in 
the ‘solos’ of Attic Drama, down to the last Century 
B.c. Meanwhile flute-playing continued to flourish 
all over Greece. At Sparta it was the custom to 
march into battle to the sound of flutes; flutes 
accompanied not only wrestling and other exercise 
of the palaestra at Athens, but many occupations 
such as building, reaping, baking, everywhere: and 
in the Doric Choral Melic, as we shall see, the flute 
came to play a great part. 


Another seemingly new type of poetry to appear 
in the 7th Century was the lamBic. Whatever the 
derivation of the word tapBos, it cannot be dis- 
sociated from that of 6&@papBos, which will be 
discussed later. It occurs first in Archilochus: ‘I 
care neither for zambi nor for delights,’ where the 
context shows that the citation was believed to be a 
reply to those who were trying to force him to pore 
over his books. The exact meaning he attached to 
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it is not clear. We only know that he used this 
word of his poetry, or of a certain kind of it. Whether 
it had the meaning or not to Archilochus, however, 
it is certain that when the word came to be used to 
describe a form of literature, it came to connote 
ridicule and invective, and the idea of ridicule seems 
to have joined in it with that of improvisation.1 
The reciter of fapBo. was also called ‘ayBos. In 
metric the word came to be used solely as we use it, 
save that Trochaic and Iambic were sometimes 
classed together as Iambic. 

The earliest literary use of this metre, as we have seen, 
is in the burlesque Homeric poem called the Margites, 
where it is mixed with the Epic Hexameter. All we know 
of the date of this poem is that it is earlier than Archilochus, 
Like the Pentameter, the Iambic seems to have come from 
the songs of the people. It was used in the ritual of 
libation (see p. 512) and in the Eleusinian Mysteries. In 
the Homeric Hymn to Demeter (7th Century) a woman 
named Jambé moves the sorrowing Goddess to ‘laugh 
and be cheerful with many a quip and jest,’ and we have 
her definitely identified with ritual Iambic lines : 

h 87 of kal érerra pebvorepor evabdey opyais, 

‘who afterwards also did cheer her moods ’—a reference 
to the Jesting at the Bridge (yepupiouds) in the pro- 
cession from Athens to Eleusis. Of this jesting we 
probably have a fragment in the two lines quoted on 
page 514, where we have Iambic metre certainly in the 
first and probably also in the second. At Sparta we find 
this metre in the Chorus of the Three Ages (p. 530); 
at Athens in the formula for dismissing the ghosts at the 
Anthesteria.2- And it occurs in the songs for Children’s 
Games (p. 538). Such customs are very old, yet here is 
the Jambic senarian full fledged. 

The Iambic metre, then, though it appears to have 
been raised to art-status by the Ionians, was known 
and used in ritual all over Greece. 

Iambic poetry seems to have been sung to the accom- 

1G. L. Hendrickson, Am. Journ. Philol. 1925, 101, 


sees in literary invective a development of the magical curse 
2 Ovpage, Kapes* ovxér’ ArOeor7jpia, Zen, 4.33. 
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paniment of a sort of lyre, the iauBixn. The xrebiapBos! 
accompanied it also, but with this the vocal delivery was 
something halfway between singing and speaking, appar- 
ently resembling the spoken part of a modern comic 
song, where the performer merely speaks in time with the 
music. 

For the origin of the art-use of the Iambic it is 
important to note that ArcHILocHUS belonged to 
a family of hereditary priests of Demeter. 

It is well known how in his anger at being refused the 

hand of the daughter of a Parian noble he attacked the 
whole family in an lambic poem which he sang or recited 
at the festival of Demeter, producing such an effect that 
the daughters of Lycambes, whose character the verses 
called in question, were believed to have hanged themselves 
for shame. 
Clearly, like the Hymns in the contests at Delphi 
in honour of Apollo, Iambic song-poems were the 
subjects of poetico-musical competitions at Paros in 
honour of Demeter. The sequel may indeed have 
done something to bring the Iambic Trimeter into 
more than local or ritual use among the professional 
poets of Greece; but the ancient belief that Archilo- 
chus invented it, in view of the complete metrical 
identity of his lines with those of the Attic tragedy 
of 150 years later, is extremely unlikely. He was 
also said to have invented the combination of unlike 
rhythms. This in view of the ALargites can be only 
partly true. 

‘To him also’ says Plutarch ? ‘ are ascribed the Epode, 
the Tetrameter, the Cretic, the Prosodiac, and the lengthen- 
ing of the Dactylic Hexameter (e.g. in heptameters and 
octameters); by some also the Elegiac ’—and so on, 
referring to his new metrical combinations, and then— 
‘the practice of reciting some of the Iambics to the 
instrument (Aéyec@a: mapa thy xpodow) and singing 
others ’—and a little further on—‘ he is also thought to 
have invented ry kpodow thy imo thy @dhv, or playing a 


1 used also for accompanying what were probably Melic 
Monodies of Aleman (see p. 617) 2 that isto say, the author 
of the De Musica (§ 28) 
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higher melody than what you sing, whereas all the poets 
before him played the same notes as they sang.’ 

It is clear, judging him merely from the technical 
standpoint, that we have to do here with a great 
poet-musician. But Archilochus was great for other 
reasons. Not only is he the, first satirist, but with 
the partial exception of Hesiod he is the earliest 
person. of our western civilisation that we know from 
a portrait drawn by himself. 

His works as preserved in antiquity comprised Elegies, 
Lambics (including Trochaics), Epodes, Inscriptions (that 
is epitaphs and votive labels), and a Book of Hymns 
addressed mostly to Dionysus and called ’IéBaxxou. 
In the £legies he says: ‘ lam the servant of lord Enyalius, 
yet I am also versed in the lovely gift of the Muses.’ And 
this: ‘In the spear is my kneaded bread, in the spear my 
Ismarian wine, I recline when I drink on the spear.’ 
And again: ‘Ah me! lifeless I lie in the toils of Desire, 
pierced through and through with the intolerable pains 
the Gods have given me.’ 

These little fragments suftice to show that a new 
thing has arisen in Greek poetry, the personal poem. 
The fame of Archilcclus, as the mere preservation 
of his poems testifies, was Panhellenic. His Iambic 
Hymn of Victory to Heracles, originally sung * for his 
own victory at Paros in the Hymn to Demeter’ 
became something like? the Greek equivalent of 
our ‘ See the conquering hero comes,’ itself originally 
written for a particular, though imaginary, occasion. 

To sum up, we may ask what do we feel as chiefly 
distinguishing Archilochus from the Epic poets? 
Not so much his metres, different through these are, 

1 Cf. Plat. Laws 812d, Arist. Prob. 9. 39. 921a. 25 (Gevaert); 
in this ancient approximation to modern ‘harmony’ the 
accompaniment took the higher note, Ib. 12. 918a. 37; that it 
never involved more than two ‘parts,’ which converged ulti- 
mately on the keynote, is clear irom Ib. 16. 918b. 30; both 
melody and accompaniment could be played by a single per- 
former on the double-flute, Apul. Flor. 1; the same was done 
by the lyre, neither hand being used for ‘stopping’; flute- 
melodies so rendered would presumably have a range only 
of a ‘ fifth,’ lyre-melodies of an octave 2 it was rather less 
formal; ‘chairing ’ would be perhaps a nearer parallel 
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as his notion of what is a proper subject for poetry. 
In the century, if that be the right estimate, between 
Hesiod and these early 7th-Century poets, the Greeks, 
and particularly the Lonian Greeks in close touch— 
and that connotes self-contrast-—with the civilisations 
of the East, had grown more conscious of themselves, 
more introspective, with the result that art-poetry 
and art-song—to use ill-sounding but useful terms— 
were no longer only the expression of what happened 
but also of what was felt. This in a sense was a 
reversion; for Epic itself, as we have seen reason to 
suppose, was ultimately a development of the primi- 
tive incantation, once itself a cry for help, an expres- 
sion of feeling. But from the point of view of art 
it was an advance. <Art lives by periodic reversion 
to ‘nature.’ Moreover the folk-expression, so to 
call it, of emotion, tends to be tribal, formal, senten- 
tious. An ignorant man speaks in metaphors and 
proverbs; it takes a cultured man to express his own 
feelings in his own terms. And so although the lost 
forerunners of these poets went back, as it were, to 
the people both for the form and the content of the 
new poetry, it was not from the old popular poetry 
that they took the personal outlook. Indeed the 
germ of this is to be seen in Hesiod himself, but it took 
three or four generations to come to life. 


Athenaeus has preserved a fragment of Archilochus 
in which he speaks of ‘leading the Lesbian paean 
to the flute.” The adjective marks a connexion of 
great interest. Contemporary with the rise of the 
lonian Elegiac and Iambic poetry, or perhaps a 
little later, comes the rise of the AEOLIAN ME Ic.+ 

The instrument of Melic song was originally the lyre. 
The word ywédos as applied to this sort of song does not 
occur before Herodotus. In Aleman, who flourished in 
the latter half of this 7th Century, we find the phrase 
@rn 3€ ya Kal pédos, meaning ‘lines and a tune.’ So also 
Echembrotus speaks of himself early in the 6th Century 

1 writers on Greck literature sometimes uso ‘ Lyric’ to 
include Iambie and Elegiac poetry; in this book it is always 
equivalent to ‘ Melic’ 
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as péde 78° édéyous “EAAnow Geidwy. And this seemingly 
older meaning survived along with the other in the 5th 
and 4th Centuries.! It is not unreasonable, then, to 
suggest that the word uédos was applied to this sort of 
poetry at a time when the three others, Epic, Elegiac, 
and Iambic, had already become mere spoken verse. It 
meant, in short, tune-poetry. 

This poetry, in the very early time when all poetry 
was normally sung, seems to have arisen as an art- 
formin Lesbos. The tradition of the head of Orpheus 
ee carried thither by the Hebrus reflects this 

elief. 


Metrically the outstanding difference between Melic 
poetry and its contemporary art-forms of verse appears 
to have been that it did not admit resolved feet. The 
Hexameter and Elegiac, strictly speaking, did so neither, 
but in them the poet often had the choice between 
Dactyls and Spondees. It is in this choice that the 
difference really lies. Early Melic had certain ‘ freedoms,’ 
as we shall see, but no choice so wide as this. Its line 
always has the same number of syllables. This peculiarity 
cannot be dissociated from its longer adherence to the 
dance. For Choral Melic remained song-dance right 
through the classical period. Resolution did of course 
come in, but not foralongtime. Melic poetry was divided 
by Sth-Century custom into two categories, Choral or 
xop¢dia and Monodic or povgdia. In the early days 
this distinction would have been meaningless. In 
Homer the lyre-player sings and plays to lead the dance; 
the dancers also sang in certain forms of early Greek 
poetry, always perhaps in the very earliest; but except 
in the Paean of Iliad i. 472, the musico-poetical part of 
the performance centres, for Homer, in the minstrel, 
and the dance, if there be one—and that ‘if’ is the 
beginning of Monodic poetry—seems to be an impromptu 
reflexion of his words and music, in which the amateurs, 
if we may so call them, were led by two tumblers. This 
technical subordination of the dance, which had led even 
in Homer to Monodic or solo performances without it, 
was probably connected with the development of the 
Hymn and its secular offshoot, if such it were, the Epic. 


1 yédos is the ‘ tune’ as opposed to the ‘accompaniment ” in 
Arist. Probl, 9, 12. 918a. 37, 49, 922b, 28 
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Tt is not to bo supposed that cult song-dances like the 
Wedding-Song, Olen’s Dance-song to Artemis, and the 
Dirge for Linus, were impromptu performances; and it is 
to them more than to the Hymn that we should probably 
look for the origins of the Choral Melic which comes to 
light in the 7th Century. 


The instruments employed in Choral Melic were 
both lyre and flute; in Monodic the lyre, except in 
the Flute-sung Nome, which seems to have been 
accompanied by a dancing chorus. 


The most usual word for the lyre in Homer is ¢dédpuryi; 
kidapis is far less common; and Adpa, xédus, and 
BapBiros do not occur till later. Of these five words 
all except Bapfiros if not Greek are at any rate Indo- 
European, for it does not seem impossible to connect 
kiGapis, or as it appears after Homer xiédpa, with 
xlOapos ‘the chest (pectus),’ perhaps originally ‘ breast- 
bone.’ In the Border Ballad of The Z'wo Sisters the 
harper makes a harp out of the breast-bone of a drowned 
maiden and strings it with her hair. This, we may believe, 
though the breast-bone would hardly be a human one as a 
rule, would be one type of primitive stringed instrument, 
and the xédvs or tortoiseshell the other. They would 
of course retain their names long after they had come to be 
made of wood. The ancients appear sometimes to have 
drawn a distinction, associating the kiédépa with Apollo 
and the xéAus or xéAuvvva with Hermes. The player 
of the Linus-Song in Homer is said gépuryy: miBapiev, 
which seems to show that @dpuryt and xidapis wero 
identical to Homer’s audience. The word Adpa is first 
found in Archilochus. BapSiros and xédus perhaps be- 
longed originally to the Aeolic side of Greck Melic, 
xOapa to the Ionic. The ‘ Lydian’ pectis was probably 
new to Greece in Sappho’s day. The differences of name 
doubtless represent, in most cases, differences in form and 
in tonal range and pitch, 


The reconstitution of the musico-poetical com- 
petitions at Delphi in 586 was due, no doubt, to new 
influences. One of these was clearly a ‘boom,’ as 
we should say, in fluteplaying, which is to be con- 
nected with the spread of Elegiac poetry; another 
was probably the spread of Aeolian Melic. 
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‘If ever’ says Aelian! ‘the Spartans required the aid 
of the Muses on occasion of general sickness of body or 
mind or any like public affliction, their custom was to 
send for foreigners at the bidding of the Delphic oracle, 
to act as healers and purifiers. For instance they sum- 
moned Terpander, Thales [or Thaletas], Tyrtaeus, Nym- 
phaeus of Cydonia, and Aleman.’ Here in 7th-Century 
Greece is the poet as medicine-man. This, doubtless his 
original réle, is reflected earlier by Homer’s epithet * divine,’ 
later by Simonides’ peace-making between Hiero and 
Theron and by Pindar’s counsels to his patrons, always 
by the attributes of Apollo, Apollo destroys the pre- 
sumptuous, helps and heals in time of general need, is 
the God of prophecy, and the God of the lyre and of 
song. Moses stayed the plague. But this is by the way. 


‘The first establishment of music at Sparta’ says 
Plutarch? ‘was due to Terpander.’ TERPANDER, 
who flourished in the middle of the 7th Century, is 
variously cescribed as an Antissaean or Methymnaean 
of Lesbos, and of Cymé in Aeolis. The last, we may 
remember, was the birthplace of Hesiod’s father, and 
according to some accounts Terpander was descended 
from Hesiod. But his father’s name, Derdenes, is 
hardly Greek. 

According to Pindar,? Terpander invented the barbitos 
‘at the feasts of the Lydians to vibrate in answer to the 
sounds (axovay, axomv) of the low-pitched pectis,’? which 
apparently refers either to the only type of harmony 
admitted by Greek music, two concurrent melodies, of 
which the lower carried the air, both converging finally 
on a single note (see p. 606, n.), or to the tradition that 
Terpander added the octave string to the lyre. That he 
did so, if this is true, at the expense of the ‘ third’ note 
(that is our sixth) in the scale, which he removed, is sug- 
gested by several considerations, for instance the statement 
of Plutarch that the lyre had only seven strings down to 
the time of Phrynis (ce. 450).# 

Aelian’s list of the lyric poet-musicians who ‘ran’ 
the official cult-music at Sparta in the latter half of 
the 7th Century is incomplete. It may be supple- 


17. H. 1250 2 Mus. 9 3 Ath, 635d 4 the seven- 
stringed lyre was used in Crete as early as the Late Minoan Age 
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mented from Plutarch Jus. 8 (vol. 1, p. 7). Some 
of those mentioned were Dorians, one at least an 
Ionian, but in the full list pee. was doubtless a 
predominance of Aeolians.1. According to Plutarch, 
the last Lesbian citharode to win the prize at the 
Spartan Carneia was Pericleitus, who seems to have 
flourished about 550. The great days, then, of 
Spartan patronage of poetry lasted for rather over a 
century, though it must not be supposed that it now 
ceased. The ~ Argument to Theocritus (p. 616 n. 3) 
implies that Maiden-Songs were sung at Sparta as 
late as the time of the Persian Wars, and the Birds 
of Aristophanes (11 Schol.) mentions a contemporary 
victor at the Carneia. 

The above passages, even if they stood alone, 

would prove the early existence of poetico-musical 
contests (dydves) elsewhere than at great religious 
centres like Delphi. It is doubtless true that there 
had long been competitions in ‘ music’ and athletics 
(which it should be remembered were the two great 
branches of Greek education) in connexion with many 
local cults all over Greece, and at these hundreds of 
poet-musician-schoolmasters competed of whom we 
shall never know the names. All these took part in 
the development of Greek poetry, and it is a serious 
error to imagine that the great personages whom we 
know of are the only factors in the problem of its 
history. 
Some of the most famous poems, which no doubt won 
prizes at the Carneia during this period, survived not 
only in books but as folk-songs. ‘ During the Theban 
invasion of Laconia (370 B.c.) the Helot prisoners” says 
Plutarch? ‘ refused to sing at the bidding of their captors 
the songs of Terpander or Aleman or Spendon the Laconian, 
on the plea that their masters never allowed it.’ 

Among the fragments of the poetry ascribed to 
Terpander we find a Hymn to Zeus and an Hexameter 
Lyre-sung Nome to Apollo called the Orthian or 


1 see vol. i, p. 29; in Sa. 148 the phrase ‘Lesbian poet,’ 
usually taken to refer to Terpander, may be general =? Lye. 28 
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High-pitched.!. He was also credited with Proems or 
Preludes, that is Hymns to be followed by Epic Lays, 
the first-known Scolia or Drinking-Songs, and innov- 
ations in rhythm. The Nomes and Proems will be 
dealt with later (pp. 673 ff.). 
On the strength of its metrical similarity to his Spondaic 
‘Hymn ’—probably a Proem—, the ancient view that 
Terpander invented Drinking-Songs, and the belief that 
the Spondaic rhythm was so called from czovdal 
‘libations,’ editors sometimes ascribe to him the Libation 
Flute-Song to the Muses and Apollo. A fragment to the 
Dioscuri written in molossi (— — —) is perhaps his. 
There is no trace in Terpander of Iambic or Elegiac, 
or of the Aeolic rhythms of Sappho and Aleaeus. We 
unfortunately possess too little of Terpander’s work 
to do more than take his ancient reputation on trust. 

The Scolion-tradition was probably carried on by 
a poet in the same list, the Ionian PoLyMNastvs, 
whose merry and perhaps obscene Flute-songs were 
sung at Athens inthe time of Cratinus. Polymnastus 
followed the lead of Clonas, whom Plutarch describes 
as ‘the first composer of Flute-sung Nomes and 
Processional songs,’ and includes with him among the 
authors of the seven traditional Nomes sung to the 
flute. To some of the same poets are ascribed Paeans 
and Elegies. One of them, Thales or THALeTas of 
Gortyn, who seems to have been the great poet of 
Crete, was said to have imitated Archilochus, and also 
to have resuscitated the Paeonic and Cretic rhythms, 
both of which involve quintuple time, from the old 
flute-musie of Olympus. That this music. still 
existed, if we could but be sure that there was not a 
second Olympus, would prove a tradition stretching 
back into the Dark Age. But the Olympus imitated 
by Thaletas is perhaps not so ancient. 

A famous Spartan poet of this period was probably 
a native of Aphidnae in Attica, TyrTarvs, called by 
Suidas’ authority a writer of Elegy and a fluteplayer. 
This was doubtless his chief fame in the later antiquity, 
but he also composed for the choruses. 


1 classed by Sch. Ar. Nub. 595 among the Proems 
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To judgo by the two quoted by the Attie orator Lycurgus 

—ultimately, it is thought, from a military song-book, a 
textbook of Spartan education,—his War Elegies or 
Exhortations resembled those of Callinus in the naiveté 
and vigour of their appeal. Lycurgus gives the occasion 
of their use: ‘Whenever tho Spartans take the field 
under arms, every man has by law to be summoned to 
the king’s tent to hear Tyrtaeus’ songs, this being the 
surest way of making him willing to die for his country.’ 
It was tho time of the Second Messenian War. Sent by 
the Athenians at a request the Spartans made them, in 
obedience to an oracle, that they would send them a 
general, Tyrtaeus played the part not only of war-poet 
but virtually, if not in name, of commander-in-chief. 
We also possess some fragments of his Elegy Eunomia, 
an exhortation to orderly life. Of his Hmbateria or Songs 
of the Battle-Charge a possible example is printed among 
the Lolk-Songs. It should be noted that these Spartan 
Elegies still preserve the Ionic dialect free, or almost 
free, of Dorian admixture; the Hmbateria on the cther 
hand, being anapaestic, are entirely in the Doric, having 
no foreign tradition to comply with. 
The story that Tyrtaeus was a lame schoolmaster 
need not be rejected. Music was no doubt a part of 
Athenian education from very early times, and an 
important part of the musician-poet’s profession must 
have been to teach his art. Tyrtaeus’ fame was not 
confined to Sparta. In Plato’s day the young 
Athenian learnt his songs by heart. 


The Ionian Iambic and Elegiac tradition is con- 
tinued in the latter half of the 7th Century by 
Semonides of Amorgus, Mimnermus of Colophon, 
and Solon the Athenian lawgiver. Of these, SEmo- 
NIDES uses the Iambic for satire of a gnomic or moralis- 
ing type, and appears to have composed a History 
of Samos in Elegiaes. The latter probably at this 
time would already be recited rather than sung. 
Mimyermus, who, like his  fellow-countryman 
Polymnastus, wrote Flute-sung Nomes, uses the 
Elegy for poems on such themes as love and the 
shortness of life. 

One of these, or a Book of them, was addressed to his 
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flute-girl—and, one may suppose, accompanist—Nanno, 
who did not requite his love. Though gnomic in style, 
the fragments of Mimnermus resemble those of Archi- 
lochus in combining the general with the personal; and 
in reading them we feel ourselves in the presence of the 
author. ‘ What would life be, what would pleasure,’ he 
sings, ‘ without golden Aphrodite ? ’ 

Mimnermus has been called the father of the 
Erotic Elegy. The two streams lambic and Elegiac 
unite for the last time in the first truly Athenian poet, 
the greatest instance of the poet as healer of public 
ills, Soton. But we are passing beyond the limits 
of this book. For our present purpose it must 
suffice to add that Solon answered Mimnermus’ wish 
that he might die without disease or trouble at the 
age of sixty, with a poem requesting him to read for 
sixty, eighty—a story which is useful as marking the 
Icnian origins of Attic literature, and as illustrating 
the use of poetry as a medium of criticising another 
poet, a use which may derive from Archilochus’ 
employment of the Iambic for invective. 

Thus the spheres of Elegiac and Iambic have by 
the end of the 7th Century overlapped, both having 
probably by that time to some extent dropped the 
music,! becoming, like the Epic, mere recitation-verse, 
but often still accompanied by an instrument whose 
rhythm was followed by the reciter. This change 
would naturally tend to bring the two kinds together. 
Melie still held apart, and though, as we shall see, it 
was not always sung, preserved so strongly the 
traditional connexion of poetry with musie and the 
dance that it actually appears to have restored the 
dance element to the sphere of art. 

Even if we admit the use of the seven-stringed lyre in 
art before Terpander,? early Greek music undoubtedly 
had a very limited range of tone, and must have relied 

1 Wilamowitz points out that the story of Solon reciting his 
Elegy Salamis in the agora mentions no fluteplayer, Plut. 
Sol. 8. 1 2 its invention is ascribed to Hermes in the 
Homerie Hymn to Hermes (c. 590 B.c.); it was probably a folk- 
instrument in Lesbos long before Terpander adopted it for art, 
see p. 610, n. 
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for its effect more onrhythm and lesson melody than modern 
song. Indeed the lack of rhythmical varicty probably 
eontributed much to the disuse of the Hexameter, the 
Elegiac, and the Jambic, as song-metres; and it may be 
that Melie took their place chiefly because, being as a new 
art-form less bound by tradition, it was better able to 
supply this very want. And the desire for the fullest 
possible expression of this variety would emphasise the 
importance of the dance. Another thing which gave 
Melic an undoubted advantage, at any rate in solo per- 
formances—and Epic, Elegiac, and Iambie were by this 
time all monodic—was that the performer was his own 
accompanist. ‘his it is that with us causes from time to 
time the vogue of a new stringed-instrument, the banjo 
in the last generation, the ukulele in this. 

The later writers of Elegiac and Iambic poetry, 
Hipponax, Phocylides, Nenophanes, Theognis, do not 
concern us here. It is enough to note, as a sign of the 
times, that Nenophanes was a philosopher. 


Turning now to the Lyrists, we find in the last 
quarter of the 7th Century the most popular poct 
of the Spartan Succession, ALCMAN, whose poems, 
with the possible exception of Terpander’s, alone 
appear to have survived into Alexandrian times. 
With Aleman—whose name is the Dorie form of Alc- 
maecon—Spartan pride showed itself, as with Tyrtaeus, 
in the legend that made a foreigner into a native, and we 
find in antiquity a conflict based on tho disagreement 
between the popular and literary traditions. It is not 
unlikely that there was Lydian blood in his veins. There 
appears to have been close intercourse between the 
kingdom of Croesus and the Greek islands, notably 
Lesbos, about this time, but whether Aleman came under 
the native Lesbian influence as well as that of its offshoot 
at Sparta is not clear. 

His chief work would seem to have been choral, 
and most of this composed for girl-choirs. Of the 
Wedding-Songs known to Leonidas of Tarentum no 
trace survives. The Partheneia or Maiden-Songs were 
closely akin to the Hymn in purpose, but there the 
resemblance ccased. 

The largest fragment is that of a poem which perhaps 
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contained fourteen or sixteen stanzas, of which we have 
eight. Of these the first three contain the end of the 
myth of Heracles’ revenge on the sons of Hippocoén, and 
the last five praise of the chorus and references to the 
occasion and the hoped-for victory in the competition. 
The phrase vedvides iphvas épdras éeméBay is either an 
anticipation of this victory or, perhaps more likely, a 
reference to the object of the ritual, thanksgiving after 
war. That peace in that sense particularly affected the 
Spartan maidens is clear from the Argument to Theocritus 
(p. 2 1. 7 Wendel).4_ The poem seems to have been sung 
and danced at dawn in procession to the temple of Orthia. 
The chorus apparently was composed of cousins, or at 
least members of the same tribe. What lies behind the 
comparison of the leader and vice-leader to horses and 
doves,—ritual, coterie-trick, or traditional type of meta- 
phor—we cannot tell; but it is worth noting that early 
ivories found in her precinct show Orthia surrounded by 
birds. Other fragments addressed to the Dioscuri, to 
Zeus Lycaeus, to Hera, to Artemis, to Aphrodite, may well 
come from Partheneia. 

From these fragments we should judge that these 
Maiden-Songs began with an address to the Muse and 
an invocation of the God to whom they were sung. 
Then came the myth; and then the personal part— 
praise or banter sometimes in the poet’s name and 
sometimes in the chorus’ own—with references to the 
competition, the prize, the judges, and so on.? In 
one delightful fragment, where Aleman complains 
that he is getting too old to dance with his maidens, 
the implication is that in his day, as in that of 
Archilochus before him, the poet was the edpywy, 
the leader of the dance, in more than name. The 
Love-Songs, of which we have one very charming 


1 ‘the maidens being hidden away owing to the disturbance 
caused by the Persian War, certain country fellows entered the 
temple of Artemis and lauded the Goddess with their own songs’ 
2 fr. 2a, where the girls apparently address the poet, is said to 
have come at ‘the beginning of the 2nd Partheneion’; but the 
fragment would make a strange beginning, and it is unlikely 
that the pattern of a ritual ode of this period should have been 
so elastic; we should perhaps translate ‘ at the beginning of the 
2nd Book of the Partheneia’ 
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fragment, were seemingly monodic and_ secular, 
following the lead of Polymnastus. Some of these 
perhaps were recited rhythmically to a kind of lyre (ef. 
Hesych. xAepiapBos). Their oceasion would be usually 
a monodic xk@pos or serenade; some may have been 
sent as letters. Aleman’s Fifth Book was composed 
of Drinking-Songs, oxéAa or oupmotiKe, probably 
developments of the ritual Libation-Songs some of 
which seem to have been ascribed to Terpander. 


His metres are most commonly Dactylic or Anapaestic, 
and Iambie or Trochaic, in both cases with the occasional 
use of Spondees, and in the latter with that of resolved 
feet. These elements are sometimes combined in tho 
same line. We also find the Cretic (—~—), said to have 
been introduced at Sparta by Thaletas of Crete, and the 
Ionic (-~-——), perhaps brought thither by Polymnastus 
of Colophon. ‘The occurrence of the Paeon (~~~— or 
—~~~) in Aleman is doubtful. Aleman seems to have 
had a fondness for the Dactylic Tetrameter, which is 
indeed found in Archilochus, but only combined (in the 
same line) with other elements; and if we may trust the 
MSS there are seeming traces in his frtgments of that 
closer combination of Dactyl and Trochee which is some- 
times, but incorrectly, called logaoedic,! whereas Archilo- 
chus keeps these two elements each to its line or part of 
the line. These details are given here because they show 
the gradual encroachment of the other metres on the 
traditional art-form, the Hexameter. 

According to Suidas’ authority Aleman was the first 
(if this is the right translation) to adopt the practice of 
not accompanying the Hexameter with music.? Another 
interesting point is the structure of Aleman’s strophes. 
The Archilochian stanza never exceeds two lines, of which 
the first is divisible by caesura and the secend gencrally 
shorter than the first. The stanzas of Aleman, if we may 
trust the Alexandrian line-division of the Ist Parthencion, 


1 the use of the term for any mixturo of Dactyls and Trochces 
is amodern and now mostly discredited extension of its use by 
Hephaestion for Dactylics with a Trochaic, or for Anapaestics 
with an Iambic, closo 2 rd wh éfaperpors pedwdetv: an alter- 
native is ‘singing to lyre or flute songs whose metre was not 
Hexameter’; one is tempted to excise #7, thus making it‘ to 
use Hexameters in Melic poetry’ 
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range from three lines to six—not fourteen, for the ancient 
belief that the Triad (strophe, antistrophe and epode) was 
the invention of Stesichorus is probably not quite correct. 
The threefold choric arrangement has its early Spartan 
analogue in the Song of the Three Ages, and a short strophe 
of four lines followed by an only slightly longer epode of 
six, is more likely at this early period than a strophe of so 
many lines as fourteen. But it should be noted that, 
as in Anacreon and to a great extent too in Sappho and 
Alcaeus, each strophe consists of a repetition of homor- 
rhythmic units; it is probable also that, as with them, 
the same metrical system occurred in more than one of 
Alcman’s poems. It is interesting to note that the sense 
always ends with his triad, but not necessarily with his 
strophe. 

Aleman’s place as the first of the Nine Lyric Poets 
was doubtless primarily due to the preservation of his 
poems into Alexandrian times, and their preservation 
proves their popularity. The epitaph seen by 
Pausanias said with pride that his poems ‘ were not 
made the less sweet because he used the tongue of 
Sparta ’—which seems to indicate that his dialect 
Was an innovation. 

His predecessors, mostly Lesbian, had perhaps run the 
Acolic tendencies too strong, and the patriotic objectors 
(prototypes of the upholders of British music during the 
late war) welcomed a poet who would put a reasonable 
amount of Doric into these songs of Dorians. The epitaph 
is probably not contemporary; but it may have been put 
up at some time, perhaps during the Peloponnesian War, 
when Spartan pride in everything Spartan was at its 
height. The same pride would secure the repeated per- 
formance and consequent preservation of his poems, as 
made him a Spartan instead of a Lydian. 

His dialectic innovation, though not so remarkable 
as would appear at first sight,’ was doubtless a real 
advance, but his claim to greatness rested, as we have 
seen, on greater things. 


1 the late Laconian forms such as o for 6 must be due to 
comparatively late editing; inseriptions show that these 
changes were not recognised in the spelling of the dialect till 
some generations after the time of Aleman 
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It is now time to step back to the early history of 

Greek CHoran Mexric. Among the various forms 
of this kind of poetry are some to which belong certain 
refrains, tye wadv to the Paean, & diOvpapfe to the 
Dithyramb, dpuyv tudvace to the Wedding-Song, atAwoy 
to the Lament.! 
These refrains, called by the later Grecks épiuya and 
in origin probably identical with the éwddés, whose name 
indeed is sometimes given them, are doubtless the oldest, 
and probably also the most truly ritual, parts of tho 
song-element in the song-dances in which we find them. 
The lengthened vowel in two of them, like such forms as 
maxeovuevos in Homer, betokens inetrical adjustment, 
perhaps of stress-elements to the conditions of a pitch- 
language. Without pressing the parallelism unduly, we 
may note here that some of the old Norse ballads of the 
Shetlands have come down to us with the body of the 
stanza in an English translation, but with the refrain— 
which is comparatively unimportant as mere entertain- 
ment—still untranslated. Some of the traditional 
english carols similarly have the refrain in Latin. It 
would seem then that the refrain resists change more 
obstinately than the rest of the song, and the apparently 
non-Hellenic character of the Greek refrains points to a 
language shift. It should be noted here that if mara 
recalls the Hexameter, and the Hexameter was closely 
eonnected with Apollo; while & dvpau8e is Iambic, and 
the Iambie was associated with Dionysus as well as 
Demeter.?, The song itself was doubtless called after the 
refrain—raiay, 5:dvpaufos, etc.—and not vice versa. 

The Refrain in its earliest stage probably arose out 
of one or both of these elements: (1) the cult ery- 
and-movement—to use a term more apphcable here 
than song-dance—of the crowd during the performance 
of a cult-act by one or a few of their number, an act 
in which most of them could share only vicariously, 
such as the slaying of an ox; (2) the ‘ occupational ’ 
ery-and-movement of a number of people doing the 

1 the war-cries ¢AeAed (or éAeAcAed) and adadd are formal cries 
which might have but apparently did not become refrains; 
éAeAed was also used in lamentation 2 it should be added that 
éAedev and adadd, like the Embateria, are Anapaestie, and that 
Euripides uses Anapaests in a lament, Hec. 155 ff. 
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same thing, such as rowing or reaping. In all such 
‘occupations ’ unity of movement is advantageous, 
in some, such as pulling on a rope, it is essential; and 
to secure this unity in an occupational song-dance— 
for that is what this cry-and-movement comes to be-— 
we must have a leader. Out of such elements, the 
man who performed the sacrifice, the man who led 
the rowers or reapers, was probably evolved the 
égdpywv or leader-oif, who developed by the division 
of functions so well known to anthropologists into : 

(1) The minstrel who played and sang and sometimes 
danced as well, while the chorus danced singing what they 
eould, namely the refrain, which was always the same; 
and (2) the xepayés or dance-leader, of whom there would 
seem to have been sometimes two, one to each half of the 
chorus. This occasional division of the chorus is probably 
due to several causes: (1) there was sometimes difference 
of age or sex—Olen’s Hymn to Eileithyia was sung by boys 
and danced by girls—; (2) the ancient dance being 
mimetic, the dancers must often have had to represent 
two parties, as in a fight or a dispute; (3) non-Hellenic 
parallels show that among primitive peoples mimetic 
fights are a way of commemorating the dead, and have 
developed elsewhere than in Greece into competitions 
athletic and other. 

This duality is probably reflected in some if not all 
of the following phenomena : 

(1) in the Amoebeic Element, question-and-answer 
or the like, which has its derivatives in the sticho- 
mythia of Attic drama as well as in Bucolic poetry; (2) 
in the Triad—strophe and antistrophe followed by the 
epode deriving from the refrain, which was some- 
times itself called érwdés; (4) in the Competitive Element 
which persisted in Greck life and literature even into 
the days of prose,’ for instance in the Pythian aydves 
at Delphi and the Dionysiac at Athens, and in the song- 
contests of Theocritus’ shepherds. It also comes, this 
duality, into the Elegy and the Epode or epodic stanza, 
which only differ from each other in the Elegiac stanza or 
couplet having a doubled refrain (half-pentameter) ; 


1 this is the meaning of Thucydides’ xrjua és alei paddov 7 
ayovicua és To Tapaxpyus axovery, ‘not for competition but forresord 
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for in both, the first metrical clement or line is divisible 
into two parts by the caesura. 

If the Refrain, the ‘ Epode,’ originated as we have 
suggested, whence arose the other part of the stanza? 
Apparently from the leader's part. In the Dirge for 
Hector in the Iliad, the speeches of Hecuba, Andromache, 
and Helen are as it were the leader’s parts, and the wails 
of the women which follow each of them the choric or 
refrain element; in the earlier half of the same ritual 
performance, the leader’s part is the lament of the minstrels, 
and the choric part again the wails of the women.!_ The 
dropping of the dancing chorus as it is dropped in Demo- 
docus’ kAda avdpay (but not in the Lay of Ares and 
Aphrodite) gives us monodie poetry; and this pedigree 
would seem to indicate that all monodie Greek ‘ art- 
poetry,’ whether Epic, Elegiac, Iambic, or Melic, was in 
origin choral. But in some cases the ritual element 
resisted the tendency to make the performance a mere 
entertainment, and the dancing chorus, so far from 
being dropped, became more and more important, even- 
tually taking to itself the leader’s part (or the two leaders’ 
parts) as well as the refrain. 

This was the birth both of the Triadic arrangement, 
for instance of Attic drama, and of the Strophic 
arrangement, for instance of some of Pindar’s 
Epinicia, the former a combination of the refrain 
or epode with two amocbeic leader’s parts, the latter 
a fusion of it with a single leader’s part. 

It is significant here that the refrain often extends in 
Attic tragedy ‘into a little strophe of three or four lines, 
for instance ém) 8€ 1@ reOuupévm xrd., Aesch. Hum. 321- 
346; and that the last line of the familiar Sapphic stanza 
was called the Adonian, being metrically identical in all 
probability with the refrain of the Adonis-Song. There 
is nothing to show, as is sometimes held, that the Strophic 
arrangement is older than the Triadic. 

The choral cult song-dance, then, which emerges 
into the art-sphere in the latter half of the 7th Century, 
had an immemorial past behind it. 


1 whether or no this passage is a late addition, it is sufficiently 
ancient evidence for our purpose 
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It is to be observed in various stages of development in 
Homer, Hesiod, and the Homeric Hymns. The pro- 
cessional song-dance of the Muses to Olympus in |. 68 
of the Theogony (c. 750 B.c.) was clearly conceived by 
a man familiar with the Processional Hymn. At 1. 
515 of the Hymn to the Pythian Apollo (c. 650 B.c.) 
the Paean is processional, led by Apollo @édpuryy ev 
xelpecow exav eparov KibapiCay | Karka kal bys BiBas, where 
the last phrase suggests the song-dance. At 1. 157 of the 
much older Hymn to the Delian Apollo (8th Century) 
Delian maidens sing what is apparently the standing 
Hymn, like that of classical times, to Apollo and Artemis; 
but we should note that it is there still followed by the 
‘renowns of men.’ Except perhaps for this feature, this 
song is essentially a Partheneion. The Wedding Song- 
dance and the Linus-Dirge song-dance in Homer have been 
mentioned above. Inthe Shield of Heracles (7th Century)? 
we have the bridal procession, with a chorus of youths 
singing to the pipe, and another of maidens dancing to the 
lyre; and the xéyos or revel of young men ‘ some frolick- 
ing with dance and song, and others laughing in time with 
the fluteplayer as they went along.’ 

From the earliest form of the Hymn developed in all 
probability, as we have seen, the Epic Lay, the Hymn 
proper, and, as we shall see later, the Nome. Greek 
Choral Melic seems to have been derived from a later 
‘return,’ so to speak, to the ‘non-art’ forms, ritual 
and once-ritual forms which had long existed side by 
side with the art-forms, but which hitherto had not 
been drawn upon by professional poet-musicians. 
in the 8th and 7th Centuries these ‘non-art’ forms, 
folk-forms, made a number of contributions to the 
art-sphere, where the two-time Hexameter had so 
long reigned supreme. 

These were: (1) new metres and rhythms, for instance 
the three-time JTambic, Molossus, Ionic, the five-time 
Pacon and Cretic,? the Elegiac couplet; (2) new subjects 
or topics, for instance, lamentation, banter and invective, 


1 1. 270 2 sometimes, by the lengthening of the first long 
syllable, the Cretic was adapted to what we call 6’8 time (or 
a double bar of 3); this adaptation is parallel to that of the 
ordinarily two-time Dactyl to predominantly Trochaic metres, 
which were usually three-time or rather six-time 
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exhortation with its offshoot ‘ moralising,’ that is general 
reflexion on men and things (these new topies and their 
traditional metrical associations led the way to the 
personal poem of which we find examples even in Archilo- 
chus, and to the personal element in the Choral Melic such 
as Aleman’s Partheneion); (3) the resuscitation, as an 
art-form, of the song-dance. 

Apart from the evidence of Homer, Hesiod, and the 

Homeric Hymns, there is much to show that ritual 
song-dance had long existed in Greece. 
The Megarians used to send a chorus of fifty youths 
and maidens to Corinth whenever one of the Bacchiad 
family died. This was not only the family of Archias 
founder of Syracuse (740 B.c.) but one of the Spartan royal 
families, and therefore very ancient. Singers and dancers 
are figured on a ‘Dipylon’ bowl. This Dipylon pottery, 
found at Athens, belongs to the Sth or 8th Century. We 
may compare too the Elean women’s Hymn to Dionysus, 
and with it a passage of Pausanias (5. 16. 6) about the 
Heraean women’s games or competitions: ‘ The Sixteen 
Women (chosen two from each tribe) also get up two 
choruses, one called the chorus of Physcoa, the other the 
chorus of Hippodameia. This Physcoa, they say, was a 
native of the Vale of Elis who bore Dionysus a son 
Narcaeus, and she and her son were the first to worship 
Dionysus.’ These were no doubt choruses of women. 
Herodotus speaks of ancient invective choral song-dances 
of women at Aegina. There are also the Attic tpyvy@Soi or 
vintage-singers, from which came Attic comedy, and the 
tpayiko) xopoi held in honour of Adrastus at Sicvon. 

Ritual song-dance, then, was very ancient; yet 
apart from prehistoric figures such as Olen, we do not 
hear of it in connexion with what we may call pro- 
fessional poets till Eumelus, and after him there is 
a gap of a century. Nor do we find it, in its ‘ pre- 
art’ stage, connected with any particular God. 
When, however, it emerges as an art-form in the 8th 
and 7th Centuries, we find it associated with Apollo. 

This is natural enough; for the only professional poetry 
up to that time had been connected with the worship of 
Apollo and the Muses, and the only known periodic 
competition of poets which we can call prehistoric is the 
contest which Pausanias tells us was founded at Delphi in 
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the days of Chrysothemis and Philammon. For the 
chorus in the ancient ritual of Apollo we have clear 
evidence in the Paean in Homer, in Olen’s Hymn to 
Lileithyia, in the local Delian partheneia mentioned in the 
Homeric Hymn to the Delian Apollo, and in the xopoi 
sent to Delos as mentioned by Thucydides and the rpogédi0r 
of Eumelus for the Messenians. 

The chorus had probably been connected with the 
Pan-Dorian Apollo-festival of the Carneia in all 
Dorian communities from time immemorial, but had 
degenerated at Sparta into mere folk-ritual till the 
second revival of music, that by Thaletas in the 7th 
Century. If Terpander’s earlier revival dealt with 
Choral Melic, we do not know of it. We find Thaletas 
credited, as we have seen, with the introduction of the 
Cretic and Paeonic rhythms and with the composition 
of song-dances for the choruses of the Three Ages at 
the Gymnopaediae. Tyrtaeus wrote for the same 
choruses, and also, as has been said above, composed 
Elegies for the flute. This brings us down to Aleman, 
with whom we have fully dealt already. 


The Aeohan tradition deriving from Terpander, 
which supplied Sparta with a long line of poets 
mostly Lesbian, produced before the end of this 
wonderful 7th Century the two great Lesbian lyrists 
SappHo and AucaEus. Among Alcaeus’ ten Books 
probably only one was choral, the Hymns; among 
Sappho’s nine ! we find one comprising Epithalamies, 
and the contents of the others seem to have been 
mainly monodic. 

Besides this new predominance of solo-song, we find 
new rhythms, some of which are familiar to us because 
they were adopted and adapted by Horace. Besides 
these distinctively Aeolic metres both poets used the 
Hexameter—but showing peculiarities which may well be 
pre-Homeric—,? and Sappho’s eighth Book contained 


1 for the question whether there were two differently arranged 
editions in Roman times see vol. i, p. 218 n. 2 néAopat begins 
one line of Alcaeus, and another ends with péos és 6dAacoav ixave, 
while Sappho used the Spondaic beginning so frequently as to 
give her name to that type of line 
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Iambies, probably including Trochaies; but whether these 
were plain trimeters and tetrameters or combinations such 
as we find in Archilochus, we do not know. 

One of the outstanding features of the new Acolic verse 
is the entire absence of resolution and of groups of three 
short syllables. It can hardly therefore derive from the 
same source as the Paeon (~~~—), which was Cretan, nor 
as the Choree or Tribrach (~~~) which was Phrygian. 
Another peculiarity is the Choriamb (—~~—). The‘ true’ 
Choriamb, composed as it were + of a Dactyl plus an extra- 
long syllable, oceurs only in Asclepiad metres. It is 
equivalent to two bars, or one-and-two-thirds bars, of 
three-time.?- In Glyconics and kindred metres the 
presence of the Choriamb is merely a question of syllable- 
division; it may be there, but it is not necessary to 
postulate it. The Ionic rhythms involving the feet ~~—— 
and ——v~~, as their name suggests, are something quite 
different. The Ionic, like the Molossus (———),is equivalent 
to one bar of three-time. This, and perhaps the Glyconic, 
occur in Aleman. These metres may therefore havo 
come earlier than the others into Lesbian art-poetry. 
Whatever their ultimate source, the Ionic certainly, in 
view of its name, and the Glyconic probably, because of 
its so frequent use by Anacreon, came through Jonian 
channels, The ‘ Sapphic’ stanza with its ‘ epode ’ called 
Adonian, which occurs in the refrain of the Elean Hymn 
to Dionysus, in the cry @ tre Bdxxa: in Euripides, and 
in one form of the refrain of the Paean, & te maidy, and 
the Asclepiads, used by Sappho in a choral song involving 
question and answer between a girl-choir and Cytherea, 
point to connexion certainly with folk-hymns, perhaps 
with a traditional Adonis-Song. The Glyconic (of which 
Aleman’s 130. 5 is an uncertain example, as it follows two 
iambic dimeters), in view of Catullus’ Epithalamium in 
the Glyconic-Pherecratic stanza, certain similar hymeneal 
fragments of Sappho and Euripides (Tread. 323 ff.), and 
the rhythm of the Wedding refrain, & buyy budvae, may 
perhaps be derived from an even more ancient Marriage- 
song. The worship of Adonis, mentioned first by Hesiod, 
seems to have come from Semitic sources through Cyprus. 
Some of these. new-Lesbian metres, for instance the 


1 the Greeks probably felt it more as an iambus plus a trochee 
2 ef. Anacr. 97. 2,5; or more accurately one bar o1 5/6ths of 
a bar of 6/8 timo 
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‘Sapphic ’ and ‘ Alcaic,’ to judge by their remaining so 
long without imitation, were perhaps peculiarly suited to 
the Aeolic accentuation; for the dialect-accent must have 
emphasised the particular character of an Aeolian or Dorian 
song even more than the ‘ mode’ in which it was sung.? 

Another peculiarity of Aeolic verse is that its arrange- 
ment is always strophic, never triadic, even in choral 
poetry. Even poems consisting entirely of similar lines, 
the prototypes of such odes as Horace’s Maecenas atavis 
edite regibus, were considered in Alexandrian times to be 
made up of two-line strophes. This would hardly have 
been an invention of the Alexandrian editors. The 
Triadic arrangement, which, it should be remembered, 
involved by custom the construction of a different 
metrical system for every poem, is to be recognised, as 
we have seen, in Aleman’s Partheneion, but in the home 
of the Lesbian tradition, as far as our scanty evidence 
goes, it never appears. It was probably a Dorian feature. 
Compare the Song of the Three Ages. We may remark 
here that, although these Lesbian poems were written in 
strophes like a modern church-hymn, the music, that is 
to say the notes as apart from the rhythm, must have 
changed completely from strophe to strophe. The repeti- 
tion was metrical not tonal. The same is probably true 
of all Greek lyric. If it had been otherwise, the over- 
lapping of the sense from strophe to strophe and even— 


1 these modes (apyorfar, tunings of the lyre) were a series of 
limited ‘scales’ of 7 (or 8) notes differing from one another 
mainly, but probably not entirely, in relative pitch; each of the 
series began one note higher than its predecessor; each could 
be either in the ‘chromatic’ or the ‘ diatonic’ scale, according 
to the position of the semitones; they had various emotional 
associations, much as we roughly associate grief with the ‘minor’ 
and joy with the ‘major’; they were named after their origin 
(to arrange them from ‘low’ to ‘high’) Lydian, Phrygian, Dorian, 
aeolian, Jonian, but this nomenclature eventually underwent 
considerable change, e.g. the Aeolian became the Hypodorian, 
and the Mixolydian (said to have been invented by Sappho) was 
added below the Lydian; the Dorian and Aeolian were tradition- 
ally proper to Choral and Monodic lyrie respectively, the 
Phrygian to flute-music and the Dithyramb, the Lydian to 
laments, the Ionian to love and pleasure; anyone who has an 
‘absolute’ sense of pitch, and has played an claborate piece of 
music he knows well on a piano tuned a tone or a tone-and-a- 
half lower than his own, will realise the possibility of this 
difference of emotional association 
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as in Pindar—from triad to triad, would hardly have been 
possible. Moreover Greek music took account of the 
pitch-aceent, at any rate, it would seem, till the mid- 
5th Century, and this was ignored in Greek metre till 
stress began to resume its sway in the language. The 
danee, on the other hand, where dance there was, could 
remain essentially the same throughout, though there 
could be, and doubtless was, much variety of action 
without any change of the actual steps. 

Other notable features of Lesbian poetry are the 
frequency of alternatives such as éppayos and Upavos, 
which, however they should be spelt, may be reckoned 
historically correet—both standing for ipFavos; and the 
lengthening of certain consonants for metrical purposes, 
for instance dvvwpve. Both these features have their 
parallels in Homer, where dialectical considerations point 
to their belonging to the Aeolic element. The metrical 
lengthenings, at any rate, are in all probability survivals 
of an early stage of Greek or pre-Greek poetry when the 
rules of quantity had not worked themselves out, but 
words were simply grouped roughly in rhythms. The 
initial ‘freedoms’ = ~ or y, found in certain Acolie lines 
and also in Vedic poetry, may well be equally archaic. 
As in ordinary speech, rhythmic fixity doubtless began in 
Greek poetry and its forbears at the end of the unit. 
This rough grouping into rhythms is most easily con- 
eeived of as taking place at a stage in the growth of the 
language when stress was the predominant form of 
aecentuation, when the rhythms were stress-rhythms as 
in the lyre (and piano), not length-rhythms as in the 
flute (and organ). And the fact that there were two 
quintuple or five-time feet called Paeon, ————— and 
vy~— (or —~~~), the first of which is conceivably that 
of the earliest form of the refrain of the Pacan, inradwy, 
can better be accounted for by supposing them twin 
descendants of a foot of five beats than of five lengths.* 


1 compare Dion. Hal. Comp. 11 on a ‘chorus’ of Euripides 
with the Delphian ‘Hymns’ to Apollo; this disregard of the 
pitch-accent was clearly one of E.’s innovations (cf. Ar. Frogs 
1313 ff.) which was not followed by the conservatives; it 
would tend to make it less easy for the audience to follow the 
words, and doubtless contributed to the resuscitation of the 
monodic, and therefore more easily inielligible, Lyre-Sung 
Nome (see p, 673) 2 ef, Aristox. ap. Or. Pap. 9 col. 4, where 
the possibility of a Paeon of five shorts is suggested 
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If this is right, the absence of resolved feet from Lesbian 
verse seems natural enough. ‘The unit was traditionally 
the syllable, not the short syllable, and consequently it 
would not occur to anyone to substitute two shorts for 
one long. That would come in later as the stress-tradition 
faded away and the increasing use of the flute, with its 
‘sustained’ rather than ‘ percussive’ sound, supported 
that growing reliance on variation of length rather than 
of loudness which was natural to the art-rhythms of a 
pitch-languege.! Last, but not least, Lesbian poetry 
speaks its own language. Tyrtaeus mixes, though indeed 
rarely, with the traditional Ionic of the Elegy the Doric 
of his audience; Aleman allows the Aeolic which we may 
take it was traditional in the Sparto-Lesbian Succession 
to colour the Doric which he was praised for substituting 
for it; Sappho and Alcaeus throw off the foreign yoke 
and write as they spoke. 

Here then we have clear evidence of the incorpora- 
tion into Greek poetry of a fresh tradition, which 
eventually combined with those of Thaletas and 
Polymnastus and produced the great lyries of Pindar 
and Aeschylus. Some of its elements may well be 
due to Lydian infiuence, old and new. Terpander 
introduced the pectis from Lydia; Sappho was the 
first to use the Mixolydian ‘mode.’ Others were 
native, we may suppose, to Lesbos. The avoidance 
of three concurrent short syllables is, as we have 
seen, essentially Greek.? In any case it was doubtless 
derived, most of it, from the ‘folk,’ among whom, 
always open indeed to foreign influence, an influence 
which in the days of slavery was felt in every house- 
hold but the very humblest,4 it had nevertheless 


1 the flute and the tribrach were supposed to be Phrygian 
2 this of course does not mean that they eschewed all poetic 
locutions; they wrote in the spoken dialect, but what they 
wrote was poetry 3 or pre-Creek; Vedic ‘tends to eliminate 
even groups of two shorts’ (Meillet, Orig. Indoeurop. des Métres 
Grecs, p. 45) 4 Plutarch’s story of the Helot prisoners of the 
Thebans (see p. 611), and the story of the ill-treatment of the 
frce-born female captive from Olynthus in Demosthenes F’.L. 402, 
imply that it was the custom to make your prisoners-of-war sing 
to you; cf, the Athenian prisoners at Syracuse; slaves were often 
prisoners-of-war 
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preserved features both of the songs the early Greek 
colonists had brought with them to Lesbos, and of 
those they had found there when they came. 

The causes of this incorporation, whether it was 
made by Sappho and Alcacus or, what is more likely, 
their immediate but unknown ! predecessors, are to be 
looked for in changing circumstances and a changing 
outlook. For one thing, the introduction of coinage 
had but recently given its great stimulus to commerce, 
and the accumulation of wealth had begun to give 
men freer command of the labour of their fellows. 
This showed itself not only in the multiplication of 
*tyrannies’ throughout Greece, but in the conflicts 
between nobles and commons, as for instance at 
Mytilene. Sappho, who was banished by the demo- 
cratic dictator Pittacus, was of high birth, and her 
husband a very rich man who came from Andros: 
her brother accumulated enough wealth as a trader 
in wine to buy the notorious courtesan Doricha * at 
a high price.’ It is natural in such circumstances— 
in Greece—that poets should get more to do. We 
may believe that ritual song-dance, particularly if, 
as it often was, it was competitive, gave opportunity 
for the display of wealth. Weaith made the indi- 
vidual, with his greater command of others’ hands, 
a greater person than his neighbours, a more im- 
portant wheel in the machine of state. This feeling 
of importance would seem to have expressed itself in 
art-patronage, and fostered a demand for poetic 
praise of men as well as of Gods. 

The first portrait statue—of a victorious Spartan 
athlete at Olympia—appears in 628, the first En- 
comium among the fragments of Alcaeus. These 
Eulogies were doubtless a development of an old 
feasting-custom not unconnected with the Homeric 
‘renowns of men’ on the one hand and the ritual 
Libation-Song on the other. The Love-Song, found, 
as we have seen, already in Aleman, was a specialised 
development, we may take it, of the same originals ; 


1 possibly Arion was one 
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its sister the Epinicion or Song of Congratulation 
for victory in the Games is found—but as a ‘ Hymn ’ 
to Heracles celebrating the poet’s own success—as 
early as Archilochus. To the same family doubtless 
belongs the Scolion or Drinking-Song, whose origin, 
as we have seen, was ascribed to Terpander.! This 
too is found in Aleman as well asin Aleaeus. Alcaeus’ 
Stasiotica, Political Songs, were probably separated 
from his Drinking-Songs by the Alexandrian editors 
merely because of their subject. We have an iambic 
tetrameter in Alcaeus, and, as we saw just now, 
Sappho’s eighth Book was called The LIambics. 
Whether or not the traditional metre of invective 
was commonly used bv both, the lampooning spirit is 
in some of the Stasiotica of Aleaeus and in Sappho’s 
lines To a Woman of No Education. 

During the 7th Century the whole Greek view of 
life had become more individualistic, more self- 
conscious, more analytic.2 Poets now sang more 
about their own feelings, and addressed themselves 
to the emotions of individuals as well as to those of 
collective audiences. The sphere of art-activities 
was enlarged to include private life. The old customs 
of the feast became the proper subject of high art, 
and high art took over with the customs the folk- 
metres which belonged to them. This is doubtless 
why these new metrical forms emerged in Lesbian 
poetry, and why too, though new to the world of 
art, they are so remarkably archaic in colouring. 
But this was not all. Archilochus is said to have 
invented the custom of ‘ reciting some of the Tambics 
to music and singing others.’ Thus begins the 
divorce of poetry from song. And when poetry has 
once become possible apart from music, it has taken 
the first step towards becoming a thing written rather 
than a thing spoken. The written epitaph is to the 


1 these types are discussed pp, 653 ff. 2 cf. the 
development of the use of the Indicative Mood (that of the 
Objective realm) for unfulfilled wishes, between Homer and 
Tragedy; this shows a power of analysis to which the Latins 
did not attain 
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lament, the written love-poem to the serenade, as the 
written message is to direct speech. 

Even in Archilochus there are fragments which might 
come from letters; Alcaeus writes from exile to his friend 
Melanippus; Sappho’s so-called Hymn to Aphrodite may 
be best interpreted as a love-letter; her scolding Ode to 
the Nereids could hardly have been sung to Charaxus 
with lyre-accompaniment; we may well believe that 
Horace, in imitating the style and matter of the Lesbian 
poetry, imitated also its occasions, and some of his Odes 
are unmistakably letters, for instance I. 20, an answer to 
Maecenas’ request for an invitation to the Sabine farm. 
Moreover in a new fragment of Sappho there is some traco 
of the poem of reflexion, in which the audience, as it were, 
is the writer himself. 

These uses of poetry indicate again an increase of 
individualism and self-consciousness. 

Among the remains of Alcaeus, besides the songs 
mentioned above, we find Hymns and War-Songs. 
All his forms, except the Hymns, were probably 
developments of the songs sung either at feasts or 
after the company had broken up and lovers sought 
their mistresses. Many were doubtless sung at table, 
some outside the loved one’s door,—and some, as 
we have seen, were sent as letters. These occasions, 
we may take it, were not confined to men. Women 
were not kept in the background in Lesbos, or Sappho 
would not have had sufficient political influence to 
deserve banishment. Indeed the evidence goes to 
show that the seclusion of high-born women in 
Greece was Ionian rather than Dorian or Aeolian. 
Even at Athens, to judge by certain of Aristophanes’ 
comedies, it was probably not so complete as is 
generally believed. 

This is not the place to attempt an estimate of the 
influence exercised by these two Lesbians, direct or 
through their imitators, on the culture of the western 
world. We know what Dionysius thought of Alcaeus, 
what Plato thought of Sappho. To many moderns, 
Sappho, like Plato himself, is one of those great of 
the earth to whom one returns again and again to 
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find them ever greater. For all the answers to the 
question, ‘‘ Why are these two poets—and Sappho, of 
course, in particular—so attractive to us?”’ we may 
indeed go far, but some of them are near and plain. 
First, of these more than of any ancient singer it is 
true to say that we find ourselves dealing with poets 
rather than poems, with persons rather than books. 
The curve of individualism reaches its peak in the 
self-revelation of Sappho. Secondly, and here again 
Sappho outshines her contemporary, they are masters, 
even among the Greeks, of the art of putting a thing 
briefly without making it bald, gracefully without 
making it untrue, simply without making it un- 
dignified. Thirdly, theirs is almost entirely free of 
the mannerisms of phrase which cause most other 
early Greek poetry, beautiful as it often is, to smack 
of the sophistication that comes of a long tradition. 
Fourthly and lastly, great as Greek Choral poetry 
could be, it was in its essence tribal, and that means 
bound up with national customs and habits of 
thought which to us are mere matter of history; the 
Lesbian Monodies, on the other hand, are concerned 
with the unchanging elements of man’s individual 
life,—birth, feasting, friendship, love, war, ambition, 
exile, rest after strife, sleep, death. Good poems on 
such themes, in whatever language they may be 
written, to whatever time they may belong, ask of 
us no effort of the imagination; they go straight home. 


In the first quarter of the 6th Century, when 
Alcaeus and Sappho were still singing in Lesbos, and 
Alcman still perhaps training girl-choruses at Sparta, 
there was a stir, as has been already said, among the 
fluteplayers, which caused the inclusion in the 
Pythian contests of Flute-sung Elegy and Flute- 
playing pure and simple. Of these two ‘events’ 
only the latter survived the first meeting, but else- 
where the flute continued to be the instrument 
proper to Elegy, and Sacapas of Argos was famous 
for both types of Nome, the Flute-sung, adAwd:«7q, 
and the Flute-played, avAqz«yj, Of the former we 
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have mention of a Taking of Troy, and of the latter 
we hear of the Pythian Nome, a musical representa- 
tion, in five ‘movements,’ of the fight between 
Apollo and the Serpent. Sacadas is mentioned with 
Thaletas as an innovator in rhythm. Another 
recorded name of this period, NantHUS, is famous as 
that of the earliest known composer of an Orestcia, 
probably a Lyre-Sung Nome. 

The life of StesrtcnHorvs of Locri, called of Himera 
(if that be the solution of the puzzle of his identity), 
who was reckoned of the Nine Great Lyric Poets, 
would seem to lie between 630 and 550. He drew 
for themes upon his predecessor Nanthus, and his 
Lyre-Sung Nomes, if these they were, owed some- 
thing to (the younger ?) Olympus. 

He is connected in various passages of ancient authors 
not only with Himera and Locri (or Mataurus) but with 
Acragas and with the Arcadian town of Pallantium, 
whence he is said to have been banished to Catana in 
Sicily, the place of his burial. He seemingly did not 
belong to the half-Lesbian school of Sparta, and though 
he was contemporary with Sappho and Alcaeus, shows 
no trace of what we may call the new-Lesbian tradition. 
His poems, arranged at Alexandria in twenty-six 
Books, ran some of them to more than one, though 
we hear of no generie titles but Hymiis, Paeans and 
Love-Songs. He ealls his Helen a Proem or Prelude, 
and his Calycé, which became a folk-song among the 
women of Greeee, can hardly perhaps have been 
choral. The longer poems, as we shall see, were 
probably Lyre-Sung Nomes, divided perhaps into long 
episodes.! Such Monodies, as they seem to have 
been, would have the advantage over Choral poetry, 
as Timotheus saw many vears after, in being more 
easily heard as words, and therefore more suitable 

1 the omission of his name by Proclus on the Nome is not 
eonclusive against this view; he also omits Corinna; moreover 
the Nome and the Prelude were often confused (see below, 
p. 674); that they were Dithyrambs is hardly possible at this 
early stage of the Dithyramb’s development; but some of 
them may have been Hyinns, sinee Clement calls Stesicherus 
the inventor of the Hymn 
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as mere entertainment. The nature of the Nome 
will be discussed later. Meanwhile it should be noted 
that, apart from his ‘invention’ of the Triad, Stesi- 
chorus’ fame seems to have rested on his power as 
a narrator. ‘ Longinus,’ Quintilian, Antipater of 
Sidon, all compare him to Homer. Simonides speaks 
of the two in the same breath. The age of the 
tyrants was soon to see a repetition of that char- 
acteristic of the age of the kings, the court-poet. 
The mantle of the singer of the old Epic Lay had 
already fallen on the singer of the new Lyric Tale. 
But as yet, like the Lesbian Succession at Sparta, 
the poet was patronised by the state. We may 
compare Stesichorus’ advice to the Agrigentines to 
beware of Phalaris, and his remark to the Locrians 
that they must not prove wanton, or the crickets 
would chirp from the ground.+ The style here is 
reminiscent of the Delphic oracle. Stesichorus is 
still the medicine-man, the Hebrew prophet, the 
spiritual power rather in the state than of it. 

The subjects of his poetry include, besides the 
myths of the Epos, certain love-tales—gathered pre- 
sumably from the lips of the people—which are of 
great interest because they furnished models to the 
Alexandrian poets. Stesichorus’ Daphnis was the 
forerunner of Theocritus’ Song of Thyrsis, and may 
well be an ancestor, through the Greek Novel, of 
modern Romance. 

The metres of his few extant fragments show some 
combination of Dactylic with Trochaic, especially in the 
‘epitritic’ close (—-~——), but the two-time Dactylic greatly 
predominates. Only in the Rhadina, which Strabo 
thought to be wrongly ascribed to him, do we find any 
possible trace of new-Lesbian influence. 

To Stesichorus is perhaps due the beginning of the 
structural expansion, both metrical and _ syntactical, 
which we see on comparing an ode of Pindar with an 
ode of Aleaeus. Whether we should accept the ancient 
belief that he invented the Triad, is doubtful. His name, 


1 instead of from the trees, which would be destroyed by 
an external foe 
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which is a nickname, indeed proves that he made some 
great advance in Choral Melic, and Suidas’ authority 
declares that all his poetry was ‘cpodic.’ Yet the very 
length of some of his poems points to Monody, and it 
seems well-nigh impossible, particularly in view of the 
new fragments of Ibycus, to regard the arrangement of 
Aleman’s Partheneion as anything but triadic. The 
problem of priority of invention often remains unsolved 
to-day, with all the relevant documents available. In 
this case the internal evidence is almost none, and the 
external slight and indirect or else of questionable 
authority. 

But there is no doubt that this Dorian who inspired 
Euripides the tragic poet and Polygnotus the painter, 
who was parodied by Aristophanes and sung at 
Athenian banquets, and whose choral achievements 
became the proverbial test of a Greek’s claim to have 
been educated, was a very great man. 

The next great name comes a generation later. 
Ispycvus is for many reasons an interesting figure. 
This Dorian poet, who in so many ways resembles 
Stesichorus, and whose works were sometimes con- 
fused with his, refused to become tyrant of his 
native city, the half-Doric, half-Ionic Rhegium, and 
not only withdrew to the Ionian court of Aiaces at 
Samos but, as we now know, dedicated his poems 
(or a Book of his poems) to his son and successor 
Polyerates. This shows very clearly the power to 
which a poet could still attain by virtue of what 
we may call the medicine-man tradition. It was 
usec either to thwart the power of the commercial 
tyrant, or, as Aleaeus used it, to rally the aristocrats 
against the rising middle-class. And it is charac- 
teristic of the age that the same man who was offered 
the supreme power in his birthplace, is the first 
recorded instance, after the Heroic Age, of a court- 
poet. 

Ibycus’ metres bear a close resemblance to those of 
Stesichorus. They are mainly combinations of Dactyl 
and Trochec with the Dactyl predominating. The struc- 
ture of his pocms, some of which we now know to have 
been triadic, shows no advance on Aleman. But we see 
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for the first time a certain sign of the spread of the new- 
Lesbian influence, the Choriamb. The same influence is 
probably to be traced in the personal note that sounds 
in the beautiful fragments of the Love-Poems which 
made his chief claim to immortality. It is clear that in 
losing Ibyeus we have lost much, perhaps even a ‘ male 

Sappho.” Whether these Love-Poems were Monodies we 
do not know. Some of them certainly contained myths. 
But human nature as well as the Aeolian connexion makes 
it unlikely that they were all Choral. If the authorship 
of Stesichorus’ [uneral Games of Pelias was sometimes 
attributed to him, it would seem probable that Ibycus 
wrote similar narrative poems, some of which may have 
been Monodic. The triadic arrangement of the poem 
dedicated (or dedicatory) to Polycrates would seem to 
imply that it was performed by a chorus as an Encomium 
or Eulogy, a development of the xéuos of which we have 
already had examples—but Monodic examples—in Alcacus. 
Some of the Love-Songs were probably of the same type. 
We hear of no Hymns or Paeans, though we have one 
mention of a Dithyramb. Of this we shall speak later. 
The dedication to Polycrates is to be noted as a 
personal ending to a Choral and impersonal song. 

t marks the growing tendency to employ art-choral 
to honour an individual, a tendency which appears 
later in the Eulogies and Epinicia of Simonides and 
Pindar. 





The new-Lesbian influence is very clearly marked 

in the fragments of a poet who sang at the same 
court. The long life of the fonian ANACREON, 
beginning before the middle of the 6th Century, 
continued well into the 5th. 
He probably died at Athens about 488. Aeschylus’ first 
tragedy was staged in 499. Anacreon’s life seems to have 
been spent at his birthplace Teos, at Abdera whither 
he went with his countrymen when they emigrated to 
Thrace rather than submit to the Persians, at the court 
of Polycrates at Samos, at Athens at the court of the 
Peisistratids, at the house of the Thessalian noble 
Ec hecratidas, and again at Athens under the democracy. 
Antiquity seems to have possessed his works in 
five Books, the first three probably comprising his 
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Lyric poetry, the fourth his Iambie, and the fifth his 
Elegiac. Among his Elegies were Drinking-Songs, 
Epitaphs and other Inscriptions, and perhaps in- 
vective. 

The use of metre for inscriptions was a survival of the 
very early days when all ‘ literature,’ all that is that was 
composed for record or repetition, tended to be metrical, 
partly through long association with the dance, and 
partly beeauso verse—which is not at that stage dis- 
tinguishable from song—aids the memory. That the 
early Greek inscriptions were first in Hexameters } and 
then in the Elegiac metre,” points to the early separation— 
in this order—of Epos and Elegy from music. These 
were now the natural speech-metres. 

One of Anacreon’s Inscriptions appears to have 
been written for the grave of a fellow-countryman 
who fell in the battle which broke the resistance of 
the natives of Abdera; another is the dedication of 
a votive effigy for the victory of the horse of Phei- 
dolas of Corinth at Olympia. The subjects of the 
Iambics seem to have been various, but all personal, 
and many of them, as would be expected, satirical. 
The most famous of these is the charming little 
piece, composed perhaps at Abdera, to the Thracian 
coquette. This must have been either sent as a 
letter, or sung—or recited—at a  drinking-bout, 
perhaps both. 

The metres of this Book owe much to the tradition of 
Archilochus, but also, like those of Lbycus, betray the new- 
Lesbian strain by the use of Choriambs. It is to be 
noted that the only two extant poems of any length are 
divisible into strophes of two and three lines respectively. 
The Melic poetry included Hymns, Love-Songs—one at 
least in the form of a Hymn—, Partheneia, and (what adds 
the last and most lasting touch to the traditional picture 
of this lover of lads, lasses, wine, and music) songs of 
regret for past youth. The Choral poems, of which we 
have the little Hymn dedicating a temple or statue of 
Artemis at the Ionian Magnesia, and anew and doubtfully 
restored fragment from the Maiden-Songs, show no ad- 


1 e.g. those on the Chest of Cypselus, Paus. 5. 18 2 we 
have three ascribed to Archilochus, and three to Sappho 
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vance in elaboration on those of Ibycus. The metre, how- 
ever, instead of being mainly Dactylie, is Glyconic, Chori- 
ambic, and Ionic, all new-Lesbian characteristics; and the 
poems appear to be arranged sometimes in homorrhythmic 
strophes of uneven length. The entire absence of the 
Triad may be an accident. 

The fragments of the Melic songs of love and 
wine, in which Anacreon’s self-revelation comes 
second only to Sappho’s, but which, to judge by 
Horace’s words in the Ode Velox amoenum, included 
narrative poems, have less fire and more sweetness 
than those of Ibyeus. Though the serious note is 
not always absent from them, they seem to betoken 
a man who often played with love rather than loved, 
and, as we should expect in such a man, invective 
has here spread beyond its traditional spheres both 
of metre and occasion. Among them, for the first 
time, we find the Anacreontic or Half-Iambie metre, 
really a type of Ionic, which enjoyed so great a vogue 
with the late imitators on whom rests Anacreon’s 
modern reputation. Of his fame in dth-Century 
Athens there can be no question : 

‘On the Athenian Acropolis’ says Pausanias (i. 25) ‘are 
statues of Pericles son of Nanthippus and of his father 
also who fought the Persians at Mycalé. Near Xanthippus 
stands Anacreon of Teos, the first poet excepting Sappho 
of Lesbos to make his chief theme love. The statue 
represents him as one singing in his cups.’ 


The latter half of the 6th Century brought the 
beginnings of a change which proved of capital 
importance in the history of the world, the rise of 
Athens as the intellectual centre of Greece. Peisis- 
tratus or his sons collected the first recorded library, 
saw to the ecliting of Homer and Hesiod, and regulated 
the performance of the rhapsodes at the Panathenaic 
Festival; Hipparchus brought Anacreon to Athens 
and made Simonides, as we shall see, a court-poet; 
the young Pindar was sent to Athens to learn his 
art; within a generation of the death of Anacreon 
Athens had become the home of the philosopher 
Anaxagoras. Among the foreigners befriended by 
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Hipparechus was Lasvs of Hermioné in Argolis, 
Melie poet, teacher of the lyre, and musical theorist.+ 
He seems indeed to have been the first writer on the 
theory of music, to have improved the lyre by giving it a 
more extensive and more finely divided scale, and to have 
given new life to the Dithyramb—whosc history is reserved 
for a later page—both by enlarging its metrical and tonal 
scope, and by making its performance competitive. 

He clearly had much to do, after the fall of the 
Peisistratids, with the extension or institution of the 
intertribal contests in music and poetry by which 
Cleisthenes sought to establish his constitution in 
the affections of the people. 

Though his Choral poctry seems to have survived into 
the Alexandrian age, we have only the first three lines of 
his Hymn to the Hermionian Demeter, and references, both 
of which throw doubt on their genuineness, to an asig- 
-matie ode entitled The Centaurs and a Book of Dithy- 
rambs. 

His later reputation may be measured by _ his 
having been accorded a place among the Seven Wise 
Men, and his contemporary fame by Pindar’s flute- 
master’s choice of him to instruct his pupil in the 
lyre. 


A then somewhat similar but now far more famous 

figure in the Athenian life of that day is the first 
Pan-Heilenic poet, SmroNIDEs. 
Born about 555, he seems to have spent his youth and 
early manhood in his birthplace, the Ionian island of 
Ceos; then to have lived under the patronage of Hippar- 
chus at Athens; and after the fall of the Peisistratids to 
have migrated to Thessaly, where he lived with one or 
other of the great nobles. In the year 506 or soon after, 
hoe wrote an Epitaph for the Athenians who died in the 
operations against Chalcis, and early in the new century 
accepted the new order and returned to Athens to live 
under the democratic régime. 


1 jt is significant that the first ancient system of musical 
notation was founded on an old Aryive alphabet, and that 
Lasus’ theoretical studies were shared by the Pythagorean 
Hippasus of Metapontum 
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Like Lasus, he seems to have thrown himself into the 
musico-poetical side of the popular movement, and 
is recorded as having won a victory as poet and 
chorus-trainer in the year after the battle of Mara- 
thon. At the age of eighty he won his fifty-sixth 
prize for the Dithyramb. He wrote the inscription 
for the new statues of Harmodius and Aristogeiton 
set up in 477. Friend of the foremost Athenian 
Themistocles and of the foremost Spartan Pausanias, 
he now wrote Epitaphs, Dirges, and other poems of 
the war, some of them in competition with other 
poets such as Aeschylus, some, we may beheve, by 
direct commission. The last few years of his long 
life were spent at the court of Hiero of Syracuse, the 
resort at that time of his nephew Bacchylides, of 
Pindar, and of Aeschylus. In the year 475 his 
influence with Hiero, his fame in Sicily, and the 
traditional respect paid to pocts as healers of discord, 
were such that he made peace in the field between 
the armies of Hiero and Theron of Acragas before a 
blow had been struck. 

Besides his fame as a poet, Sirmonides enjoyed in anti- 
quity the reputation of having invented the art of mne- 
monics, some system, presumably, of memory-training ; 
and also of having added certain letters to the alphabet, 
a tradition founded perhaps on his having set the fashion 
at Athens, as a popular Ionian poet well might do, of 
employing the Ionic alphabet, which seems to have come 
into vogue in Attic literature in the middle of the 5th 
Century, though it did not supersede the old alphabet 
cfficially till the first year after the Peloponnesian War. 
For us Simonides lives in his noble Epitaphs of 
the Persian War, in his great little Dirge for the 
heroes of Thermopylae, and in his incomparable 
Panaé. These rank with the fragments of Sappho, 
the Parthenon, and the Dialogues of Plato as the 
finest living flowers of the Greek genius. 

Hymns, Paeans, Prayers, Dithyrambs—these to the 
Gods; Dirges, Epinicia, Eulogies, Inscriptions—these to 
men; such was the ancient classification of his works. 
Suidas’ notice mentions as his most famous Elegiae poems 
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The Kingdom of Cambyses and Darius, The Sea-fight with 
Xerxes, The Sea-fight off Artemisium; as his most famous 
lyric poem The Sea-fight at Salamis; and includes among 
his works a Book of Tragedies. His “Araxrot Adyor were 
perhaps a sort of Mime. Among the Kulogies, besides 
that on Salamis, were Elegiac poems on the battles of 
Marathon and Plataea. Among the Inscriptions, besides 
War-Epitaphs, are lines for the tomb of the daughter of 
Hippias, for one of the Alemaeonids, for the runner Dandes 
of Argos, for Lycas a Thessalian hound, The same Book 
contained dedications for votive-offerings for victories over 
Chalecis, over the Persians off Artemisium, over the Car- 
thaginians at Himera and the Etruscans off Cumae; for 
the altar of Zeus Eleutherios at Plataea; for the statues of 
winning athletes; for a painting by Polygnotus at Delphi." 

None of Simonides’ Melic poetry seems to have 
been Monodic. In the fragments of his Choral works 
we find for the first time the common Lyric dialect 
of speech—and one may almost add, of metre— 
which seems, like the common Epic dialect which 
generations before had been the first literary expres- 
sion of the unity of the Greek race, to have arisen as 
part of the new emphasis in that unity brought about 
by the Persian Wars. 

Neither in speech, metre, nor structure is there any 
notable distinction to be made between these fragments 
and the ‘ choruses ’ of Attic drama. Some of the Epitaphs 
show Doric forms rather than‘the traditional lonic when 
they are written for Dorians; the Melic dialect does not 
vary. Here too for the first time we find the Triad in 
its full development with strophes eight or nine lines 
long. Side by side with it we find, as in Pindar, the 
strophic arrangement; here also the strophes are longer 
than hitherto. These changes in the direction of greater 
elaboration should be considered in connexion with tho 
musical reforms of Lasus, and the statement of the 
Scholiast on Pindar that the ‘ originator’ of the dancing- 
chorus was Arion of Methymna (at Corinth), who was 
followed (seventy years later) by Lasus. 


1 some at least, probably all the best, of the Simonidean 
Inscriptions printed in vol. ii are to be ascribed to Simonides; 
the fashionable doubt of their genuineness is chiefly due to 
misunderstanding of Herodotus (see vol. ii, p. 353 n.) 
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In default of the self-revelation of monodic poetry, 

the basis of our estimate of Simonides naturally 
includes the stories that gathered round his name. 
Many of these record wise sayings, some of which are 
proverbs still: ‘Fortune favours the brave,’ ‘ Painting 
is silent Poetry,’ ‘ Play all your life and never be entirely 
in earnest.’ On the other hand, there are references 
even as early as Aristophanes to his penuriousness; and 
Pindar was supposed to hint at him where he says ‘ The 
Muse was no seeker of gain then, nor worked for hire,’ 
and the ancient comment is ‘He means that nowadays 
they compose victory-songs for pay, a custom begun by 
Simonides.’ Pindar was probably referring to all con- 
temporary poets including himself. It may be that the 
Eulogy, being complimentary of an individual, was the 
last form of poetry to be bought and sold, or that till 
the end of the 6th Century poets had lived by teaching 
the young, and regarded the composition of lyric poetry 
and the training of choruses as acts of grace. 
In any case a dispassionate survey of all the 
external evidence suggests, not a niggard, but a man 
of independent disposition who was not content to 
live as a mere hanger-on of rich men, but believed 
the labourer to be worthy of his hire; and this is not 
inconsistent with the great kindly humorous soul 
that beams from the Danaé and the Epitaphs. 
Sappho was supreme in the solo-song, the personal 
lyric; Simonides was great because he took the 
choral lyric, the collective epitaph—the impersonal 
song, the song of the tribe—and made it, humanly 
speaking, personal. 

Among the fragments of Simonides are certain after- 
dinner impromptus, which, like some of the dedi- 
catory Inscriptions, show the marvellous technical 
ingenuity that comes of a life spent in handling 
words. The dinner-table was clearly the venue of 
his passage-at-arms with a man who, significantly 
of the period, combined the Lyric and Jambic poet 
with the Comedy-writer, and strangely enough was 
a five-event champion as well, TrimocrEON of Rhodes. 
By the irony of fate Timocreon owes the preservation 
of his most considerable extant fragment to his having 
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attacked in it Simonides’ friend Themistocles. It is 
a triadic poem, and therefore probably Choral, 
written in a much more pronounced Doric than that 
of the Attic * choruses,” and was probably sung and 
danced, like Simonides’ Victory-Sony for Scopas, at a 
drinking-party. The Eulogy here masquerades as a 
lampoon. 

Timocreon’s poem in Ionic dimeters beginning ‘ Quoth 
a pretty man of Sicily to his mother. and his monodic 
Drinking-song in Trochaic dimeters to the God of Riches, 
suggest that he is indebted, if not for form, at least for 
matter, to Alcacus. He seems to have quoted an Iambic 
line of Anacreon’s. Like Simonides, he also wrote 
Inscriptions. Of his Comedies, like Simonides’ Tragedies, 
nothing is known except the statement of Suidas that he 
wrote them, 

Another poet of this age who seems to have com- 
bined ‘ pure’ Iyric and “the drama was Phrynichus, 
whose first tragic victory was in 511, and who is 
recorded by Timaeus as a writer of Paeans.! Thus 
in the first quarter of the 5th Century signs are 
already visible of a change in the history of Greek 
Melic. The lyric genius of Athens is soon to run in 
but two channels, the Dithyramb and the Drama. 


Before we continue the account of Lyric at the 
new literary metropolis we have to speak of four 
poets, two Pan-Hellenic and two provincial, the latter, 
whom we shall take first, both wholly or in part 
Dorian, and both—a thing hardly to be expected in 
Jonian Athens—women. The noble figure of TELE- 
sILua of Argos shines for us in the pages of Pausanias 
and Plutarch, but as a poet, or rather a prophet, 
turned warrior. Of her poetry we know hardly more 
than that, like another Dorian, Timocreon, she used 
the Dorie dialect and sometimes the Ionic measure, 
and that she wrote what was perhaps a Partheneion 
to Artemis and probably a Hymn to Apollo. 

Of the great Boeotian poetess who was by some 


1 unless indeed we read, with T. Reinach, Tynnichus for 
Phrynichus 
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accorded tenth place in the ‘canon’ of Greek Lyric 
Poets, there is fortunately more to say. Apart from 
her famous reproof of the young Pindar (above, 
p. 6), and his as famous but less courteous reference 
to her rusticity (above, p. 8), little is known of 
CorRINNA beyond what may be gathered from the 
few extant fragments of her work. She was born at 
Tanagra; she perhaps lived part of her life at Thebes ; 
she was five times victorious over Pindar; she took 
Pindar to task in a poem for using an Attie word; 
she wrote ‘five Books, and Inscriptions, and Lyric 
Nomes.’ She was moreover a pupil of an otherwise 
almost unknown lyric poetess Myrtis of Anthedon, 
who wrote at least one poem, known to Plutarch, on 
a local Tanagraean myth, resembling in subject the 
love-tales of Stesichorus and in general type the 
stories sung by Corinna herself. 

To judge by her editor’s orthography, which cannot 
be earlier than the 4th Century, the edition in which the 
Alexandrians apparently found Corinna’s works was made 
long after her day. It throws light on the provincial, or 
should we say national, character of her work compared 
with Pindar’s, that it was not ‘metagrammatised’ like 
his into the new Attic alphabet, but into its offshoot 
the new Boeotian. The edition was probably made by a 
Theban schoolmaster soon after the battle of Leuctra, 
when the national pride of the Boeotians ran high. 

In the extant part of what appears to be the 

introductory poem to her O/d-Wives’ Tales, of which 
there were perhaps two or more Books, she sings 
‘for, or to, the white-robed daughters of Tanagra’ ; 
but whether this means that they were the per- 
formers as choruses of maidens or merely the audience 
which she chiefly had in view, is not clear. Her 
subjects seem to be mainly the local myths of 
Boeotia, often taken, as her title plainly tells, from 
the lips of the people, and told not without charm 
in a singularly plain and simple way nearer kin to 
the Fable than to the Epos. There is some small 
trace of personal poetry, but this may belong to the 
personal part of Choral works. 
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The dialect is tho half-Aeolian Doric of Boeotia, the 
metre mainly perhaps Tonic Dimeters or Glyconics arranged 
in equal strophes of five or six lines, the latter admitting 
of resolution at the beginning. She wrote, we know, 
Lyric Nomes, the introductory parts of which wero 
probably i in Hexaineters; but whether her other narrative 
poems also were Monodie is not certain. The separation. 
of the Nomes perhaps suggests that they were not. Her 
Book of Inscriptions speaks for the wide vogue of the 
fashion which among the great poets seems to have begun 
with Sappho, if not with Archilochus. 

Of the local Bocotian tradition to which Myrtis and 
Corinna seem to have belonged we have no other 
trace. Anthes, who hailed from Myrtis’ birthplace, 
belongs to the Dark Age; the poetess Boco is of 
unknown date. 


Corinna’s greater pupil, PINDAR, whose poems lie 
beyond the scope of this book, must nevertheless 
find brief mention here. We are told that his 
flute-teacher, perhaps seeing dimly that the new 
Pan-Hellenism was centred, for poesy, in Athens, 
thither—it would be about the vear 505—sent the 
young Theban to learn the lyre. Among his teachers 
was the great poet-musician Lasus. The lad returned 
to Thebes to be rebuked by Corinna for the neglect 
of ‘myth’ in his poems, and to lose to her five lyric 
contests; after which he lost patience with the 
provincial-minded judges and called his oldinstructress 
‘a Boeotian sow.’ 

His first datable Ode, Pythian x, was written in 498 
when he was twenty years of age, his latest, Pythian viii, 
in 446 when he was seventy-two. He seems to have lived 
most of his life at Thebes, with oceasional visits to tho 
various places in Greek lands to which he was ealled to 
exerciso his art of poet-musician and chorus-trainer. 
In the ‘life’ prefixed to his works by the Alexandrians 
who edited them we read: ‘ He wrote seventeen Books, 
I Hymns, I1 Pacans, 11 and IV Dithyrambs, V and VI 
Processionals, VIL to IX Maiden-Songs, X and XI 
Hyporchemes or Danee-Songs, NIL Lulogies, NTIL Dirges, 
XIV to XVIL Victory-Songs’ By this list we may 
measure our losses in Greek Choral Lyric; for, but for a 
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few fragments, these last four Books are all of Pindar that 
we have. 

With no complete Epinicion of Simonides to which 
we may compare Pindar’s, we cannot tell how far the 
structure of his odes or his treatment of the myth?! 
were new. But the outward and visible informality 
which embodies an inward and spiritual symmetry ; 
the seemingly casual, yet never, we may believe, 
really abrupt, transitions which give to these works 
of consummate art the easy flow of an evening’s 
intimate conversation; the light and landscape 
that is born of a single epithet; the vivid portrayal 
of action as by a painter whose strokes are firm and 
few; the dark metaphor doubtless made plain by the 
gestures of the dancers; the effect of playing with 
a story rather than telling it; the combining of a 
sublime detachment of outlook with the sympathy 
of one acquainted with grief—it is part of the Greece 
of that day that such things should be in a song of 
congratulation to an athlete, but some at least of 
them we may believe are Pindar’s own. 


Till a generation ago Pindar’s Epinician Odes were 
the only complete examples we possessed of Greek 
Choral Melic outside the Drama. In 1896 the sands 
of Egypt gave us part of a papyrus-roll containing 
a number of Epinicia and Dithyrambs of his younger 
contemporary, the last of the Great Nine. Baccuy- 
LIDES, like his mother’s brother Simonicdes, was a 
native of Iulis in Ceos, where he was born about 510. 
Like Pindar he seems to have visited the houses of his 
patrons in various cities of Greece; he was apparently 
with his uncle at the court of Hiero at Syracuse; he 
spent part of his life in exile—probably for anti-democratic 
tendencies—in the Peloponnese; his first datable ode 
was written about 485, his latest in 452. A comparison 
of his ‘ output ’ with that of Simonides and Pindar indicates 
a similarity throughout; but we find no Dirges, and we 
do find Love-Songs. If the two elder poets wrote Erotica, 
they were included in their Eulogies. To Bacchylides, like 


1 for these details the reader may be referred to the text- 
books, e.g. Gildersleeve’s Pindar 
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Pindar but unlike Simonides, were ascribed Processionals 
and Partheneta. But we must remember that these 
elassifications owe much to Alexandria; and in any case 
it is clear that the themes of these three poets and the 
treatment of their themes were closely akin. Hence 
partly no doubt the rivalry between the two Jonians 
and the Aeolo-Dorian; hence also perhaps in some degree 
their excellence. 


Yet we may believe they were far from equal. 
Before we had Bacchylides we knew ‘ Longinus’ ’ 
dictum : 


‘Bacehylides and Ion may be faultless, may have 
attained to complete mastery of the smooth or polished 
style, whereas there are times when Pindar and Sophocles 
earry all before them like a conflagration, though they 
often flicker down quite unaccountably and come to an 
unhappy fall; yet surely no man in his senses would 
rate all the plays of Ion put together at so high a figure as 
the Oedipus.’ 

And now for Bacchylides we can agree. Bacchy- 
lides’ eagle, his ghosts beside Cocytus, his flowers of 
Vietory around the altar of Zeus, are fine delicately 
conceived pieces of imaginative writing; but they 
do not bring water to the eyelid like Simonides’ 
Thermopylae nor, like Pindar’s three-word apo- 
calypses, stir thoughts too deep for tears. Our 
mind’s eye may delight in Bacchvlides, our heart 
goes out to Simonides. Bacchylides’ material was 
the same as Pindar’s, but his treatment of it, as far as 
we can Judge, much less original. His myths, bothin 
style and structure, bear a closer kinship to the 
Epos, or rather perhaps to the Lyre-Sung Nome 
that had long taken its place in narrative song. His 
tale has more of the novel than Pindar’s and less of 
the short story. He is more concerned with the 
facts of a victory than with its meaning. With him 
gnomic commonplace is not transmuted into pro- 
phetic utterance. He is more of the professional 
song-writer who entertains, less of the inspired 
prophet who needs must teach. He might (almost) 
have written some of the 4th Pythian ; he could never 
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have written the 5th. The reader feels somehow 
that Bacchylides’ charms are embroidered on his 
theme, while Pindar’s are inwoven init. His beauty 
is of the earth, Pindar’s of the waters under the 
earth. ‘Man is the dream of a shadow’; for all 
his power as a narrator, Bacchylides could not have 
written that. 


Before we continue our story it will be convenient 
to give some account of the various kinds of Melic 
poetry. Of the history of the Hymy down to the 
days of Terpander we have spoken already. 


In Roman times Hymns were classified as edxrixol ‘ of 
prayer,’ azeverixol ‘of deprecation,’ KAntiol ‘of invoca- 
tion,’ dmorveurrixoi ‘of valediction.’ The first would 
correspond with Simonides’ Book of katevxai or Prayers. 
The last, of which the ancients had examples in 
Bacchylides, would be used for instance at Delphi when 
Apollo withdrew for his winter sojourn in the land of the 
Hyperboreans. The Cletic Hymn is exemplified by 
opening lines addressed to Aphrodite by Aleman and 
Sappho, and one or other of the types in the fragments of 
the Hymns to Hermes and -ithena by Alcaeus; ina perhaps 
complete Hymn to Artemis by Anacreon; in the beginning 
of Lasus’ Hymn to Demeter ; in a paraphrase of what were 
probably the first six stanzas of Alcaeus’ Hymn to Apollo ; 
andsome fragmentsof the Hymnsof Bacchylidesand Pindar. 
Sappho’s Ode to Aphrodite, like Anacreon’s to Dionysus, is 
apparently an adaptation of the Hymn to the purposes of 
a Love-Song or Love-Message. These few instances, none 
of which, except the two Love-Songs, is necessarily to be 
considered monodic, are sufficient to give some idea of the 
Hymn of the early classical period. Catullus’ Hymn to 
Diana; Horace’s Carmen Saeculare and some of the 
Odes, for instance those to Mercury (i. 10), to Venus (i. 30), 
to Diana (iii. 22); and the Hymns of Tragedy and 
Comedy, for instance the beautiful invocation to the 
Clouds in the play of Aristophanes; will help to fill out the 
picture. The earliest extant non-hexameter fragment of a 
Hymn is a line from one to Demeter included in the 
‘1éBaxxo: of Archilochus. The connexion of these Hymns 
with the Homeric Hymns is marked by the use of the 
word Proem for the Homeric Hymu to A pollo by Thucydides, 
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and for Aleaeus’ Hymn to Apollo by Pausanias. To judge 
by the fragments which seem to come from Simonides’ 
Hymn to Poseidon, the Hymn was later elaborated to 
include myths of some length, in this case that of the 
Argonauts. Towards the end of the classical period we 
hear of Hymns by Timotheus, ono of which, at any rate, 
was monodic. Long before this the Hymn, almost alono 
of classical Choral Melic, had thrown off the dance. Tho 
Hymns of classical times were generally sung at a sacrifice, 
by a chorus standing round the altar of the God. ‘There is, 
naturally, no trace of the Triad, and, again perhaps 
naturally, there seems to have been no characteristic 
rhythm. In post-classical times the Hymns were fre- 
quently performed by children of both sexes. The early 
parallel of Olen’s Hymn to Hileithyia suggests that this 
may have been common in the classical period. Bacchy- 
lides calls Hymns maducof, though the actual form of the 
word is suspect. 


The Processionat or Prosodion, of which we 
have two lines of an early example composed by 
Eumelus for a chorus of Messenians to sing at Delos, 
seems to have been a sort of Hymn-in-motion sung 


as the dancing chorus approached the temple of the 
God. 


The author of the passage in the Theogony (68) describing 
the progress of the Muses to Olympus, was doubtless, as 
we have seen, familiar with the Prosodion (see p. 622). 
Like the standing Hymn, it included a petition. Humelus 
speaks of himself as an innovator. The ascription of the 
invention of this form to Clonas probably marks a later 
resuscitation involving the supersession of the lyre- 
accompaniment by that cf the flute. The metre was at 
first, as it seems, the Hexameter; later the characteristic 
rhythm was the Prosodiae ——-~-+~—~~—(—), probably 
a folk-rhythm forerunner of the Anapaestic, as the ‘ Half- 
hexameter ’ found in one of Sappho’s Wedding-Songs and 
in proverbs may have been one of the ancestors of tho 
Hexameter. It is found in the Embaterion or Song of the 
Battle-Charge of the Spartans sometimes ascribed to 
Tyrtaeus. The revival of this rhythm for uso in the 
Prosodion was perhaps due to Clonas. Processionals 


lef. wader turoe in Pind. Js. 2. 5, but there the meaning is 
perhaps different, if indeed it is not a play on the two meanings 
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formed two Books of Pindar’s works and at least one of 
Bacchylides’. Pindar’s longest extant fragment opens 
with an address to Delos. A song sung in the Prosodiac 
metre in honour of the Spartan general Lysander has 
the Paeanic refrain and is called a paean by Duris (p. 470). 


The PaEsaN was apparently a development of a 
probably non-Hellenic cry, inzadwv, used to invoke 
a healing and averting deity who came, after Homer’s 
day, to be identified in various parts of Greece with 
various Gods and Heroes; chiefly with Apollo, 
though even Pindar’s Book of Paeans contained, 
we are told, songs addressed to all the Gods. 

The Paean was sung at the beginning of any important 
undertaking, such as a voyage, for instance the Athenian 
Expedition to Sicily, or a battle—this was post-Homeric— 
for instance that of Salamis;! in the worship of Apollo as a 
special type of song or song-dance of prayer or thanks- 
giving, sometimes processional or performed at various 
points where a procession temporarily stopped, always 
after the libations which followed a sacrifice, taking in 
some cases the place of the Hymn; among the customs 
of the feast—originally identical with the sacrifice—as a 
particular sort of hymn or prayer after the threefold 
libation which bore the same relation to the ensuing 
drinking-bout as the sacrifice to the just-completed feast ; 
after victory, for instance that of Salamis, when Sophocles 
played the lyre and led the dance of naked youths, as a 
song of thanksgiving and triumph at the setting up of 
the trophy or as the returning troops marched in. With 
the last use went, naturally enough as time went on, the 
notion of praise of the victorious general, for instance the 
Anapaestic, or Prosodiac, and therefore probably Pro- 
cessional, Paean sung to Lysander at Samos, and the 
competitive Paean performed to Antigonus and Demetrius 
at Athens. Side by side with these more formal uses 
was the use of the refrain as a mere shout of joy, as it 
were Hurrah, especially for victory in battle. Eventually 
there seems to have arisen some confusion between the 
Paean and the Prosodion, and even the Hymn. In 
Aristophanes’ Thesmophoriazusae (311) the refrain of the 
Paean is used as a sort of Amen to the Hymn-prayer. The 


1 see Thue. 6. 82 and Aesch. Pers. 393; ef. Xen. Hell. 2. 4.17 
where the general ¢fdpxee tov marava 
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introduction of the Paean at Sparta was ascribed to 
Thaletas, who was said to have brought it from Crete, when 
summoned to stay the plague. The Cretan connexion 
is also marked by the Homeric Hymn to the Pythian A pollo 
(c. 600 B.c.). The rhythm of the oldest form of the 
refrain, coupled with the name of the foot known as the 
Great Pacon, points to the original metre having been com- 
posed of groups of five long syllables. This is perhaps the 
best way of scanning the ‘ Hymn’ Zed mayrwy apxa ascribed 
to Terpander. But the extant Paeans show no surviving 
trace of this rhythm and but few traces of its sister the 
ordinary Paean — ~~~ (or ~~~— ), both possible descendants 
of an old stress-foot of five beats (see p. 627 above). It is 
possibly not without significance that the ‘new-Lesbian’ 
Melic shows the clearest traces of old stress-conditions, 
that Archilochus calls the Paean ‘Lesbian,’ that 
the refrain bears a resemblance to the name of the 
Paednians, and that Orpheus’ head was carried, in the 
tale, by the Hebrus to the shores of Lesbos. The Paean 
of public ritual accompanied all the sacrifices at Delphi 
except those offered during the three months’ winter-absenco 
of Apollo, when its place was taken by the Dithyramb. It 
was sung by women at Delos, by youths at Thebes; at 
the Spartan Gymnopaediae it was performed by naked 
youths in honour of those who fell at Thyrea in 546. 
From about the year 460, when the cult of Asclepius was 
introduced at Athens, it became the custom to sing 
Paeans there, in which Asclepius was probably associated 
with Apollo, on the eve of the Greater Dionysia. We have 
fragments or mentions of Paeans by Stesichorus, Tynnichus, 
Simonides, Pindar, Diagoras, Bacchylides, Sophocles, 
Socrates, Ariphron, Timotheus; and a considerable number 
belonging to the late 4th Century and after, some of them 
complete, are preserved in inscriptions. The two‘ hymns’ 
with musical notation found at Delphi, which are com- 
posed in Paeons and Cretics, may possibly be Paeans. 
That the later Paecan did not always contain the refrain is 
clear from the ancient controversy over Aristotle’s Ode to 
Virtue (p. 410). 

The Symposiac or Dinner-table Pacan was the everyday 
counterpart of the festal Paean at private dinner-parties, 
at club-feasts, at the common table of certain Dorian 
communities, and the like. MReferences to it are found as 
early as Aleman. Among the Athenians—and the customs 
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of other peoples were probably very similar—the wine was 
mixed in three bowls, from each of which the first ladleful 
was poured on the ground to Olympian Zeus, the Heroes, 
and Zeus the Saviour; and then the whole company, 
every man holding a laurel twig, sang the Paean. If a 
fresh bowl was required, it was sung again. And some- 
times there was yet another singing of it, to end the 
evening’s festivitv; this last Paean was sung by the 
host alone. The flute, the instrument proper to a sacrifice, 
was the usual accompaniment, played by a hired flute-girl. 
These dining-paeans were addressed primarily to Apollo, 
but like their greater counterparts they came to associate 
with him other deities such as Poseidon, or quasi-deities 
such as Health or Virtue. The Paeans chosen were 
mostly perhaps ‘ classics’; we hear of those of Stesichorus, 
of Tynnichus,! of Pindar. The other songs of the feast, 
Drinking-songs, Eulogies, were secular; the Paean, like 
the English ‘ grace,’ was sacred. The Paean was generally 
Choral, the secular songs generally Monodic.? 

The traditional contents of a Paean seem to have been 
first an invocation, then something of the nature of a 
‘myth’ with occasional reference to present-day topics, and 
finally a prayer. During the reign of the Hexameter, that 
metre seems to have been employed. A survival of this use 
is perhaps to be seen in the Hexameters that appear in the 
Paean-like ode in the Oedipus Tyrannus (151 ff.). Later, 
as in the other kinds of Melic, the older rhythms resumed 
their sway. The refrain either divided the couplets or 
strophes, which, to judge by Aristophanes’ song in the 
Wasps (863 ff.), sometimes extended to half the whole 
poem, or made part of their last line or lines. In the latter 
case we find it in certain of Pindar’s Paeans elaborated into 
a short sentence, sometimes recurrent as in ii, sometimes 
not, asin vi. In three of the four extant triadic Paeans of 
Pindar, the refrain or refrain-sentence ends the Triad, and 
it may have done so in the fourth (Ow. Pap. 1791). Better 
evidence for the structural evolution of Choral Melic 
could hardly be wished for (see p. 621). Inthe Alexandrian 
period, like other forms of Melic poetry, the Paean tended 


1 so T. Reinach for ‘ Phrynichus’ Ath. 250 b 2 or songs 
originally choral sung as solos; it was one advantage of the 
absence of part-singing from ancient music that this was possible, 
and this is one of the reasons that the line of distinction between 
Choral and Monodie is sometimes so hard to draw 
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to drop its isostrophie arrangement; and the refrain, if 
it occurs, is apt to occur capriciously. Tho instrument of 
the public or Festal Paean was at first, as was to bo 
expected, the lyre, and later flute and lyre, or even, 
notably in the Processional Paean, the flute alone. The 
accompaniment of the Symposiac Paean, as we have seen, 
was given by the flute. 


The Paeans both Festal and Symposiac were turned 
to secular use before the end of the 4th Century. 
The Encomium or EuLocy was the result of a similar 
but far earlier change. 


Among its early ancestors we should doubtless reckon 
the Homeric ‘ renowns of men.’ its connexion with the 
feast—originally a sacrificial feast—shows that like all 
ancient customs it was once part of arite; and just as the 
narrative Epic seems to have budded off from the Hymn, 
it may well be that the Eulogy was an offshoot of the 
Symposiac Paean. But the name‘ the song in the rayos’ 
points to a more immediate derivation from the revel with 
which the symposium ended. Indeed Pindar more than 
once uses the word «duos in the sense of éyxdmor. 
Apart from Homer, the earliest extant example is Alcaeus’ 
monodic éraivnc:s, as the Lesbians seem to have called it, 
to his brother returned from the wars. The new triadic 
fragment of Ibycus, if Eulogy it be, shows the type fully 
developed as a form of Choral Melic, an elaborate secular 
song-dance performed in honour of an individual at a 
feast. Such a development could at first only be expected 
under the conditions which produce court-poets. In the 
hands of Simonides, at any rate, the Choral Eulogy 
became established as one of the great types of Greek 
Melic. We have a considerable fragment of a poem in 
seven-line strophes addressed to the Thessalian prince 
Scopas, which, beginning with the rhythm called Encomio- 
logic, —~~-—~-—=—~——, is probably an Encomium. 
In it the poet speaks up in his own person for the man 
whose character is ‘not too good for human nature’s 
daily food.’ Of the Lulogies of Bacchylides wo have two 
incomplete examples, one to Alexander son of Amyntas, 
king of Macedon, and the other to Hiero of Syracuse 
(Ox. Pap. 1361). Both are composed in short recurrent 
strophes; both begin with a reference to the Bdp8iros; 
both refer to the symposia at which they were performed ; 
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both may be Monodic. The better preserved of the two, 
in which the Encomiologic metre predominates, sings 
of the pleasing effects of the wine-cup; the other, which 
is written in kindred rhythms, mentions an Olympian 
victory. A more mutilated part of the same papyrus 
would seem to indicate that Bacchylides’ Encomia some- 
times contained a myth. We have mention of two 
Eulogies of Diagoras, one of a Mantinean, the other of 
Mantinea. This Eulogy of a state was doubtless per- 
formed, like Pindar’s xith ‘ Nemean,’ of which presently, 
at a city-banquet in the town-hall. The Eulogies of 
Pindar formed his xiith Book, from which we have three 
considerable fragments. By a lucky chance we have also 
one complete Encomium included—apparently because 
it mentions local victories in wrestling—in the Nemean 
Epinicia. Of these four poems, two are strophic and 
two triadic; one begins with the Encomiologic, one has 
it—with additions—at the end, and all are in kindred 
rhythms. ‘ Nemean’ xi was sung and danced in praise 
of Aristagoras of Tenedos after a public sacrifice and 
feast on the occasion of his becoming president of his 
city’s council. It begins with an address to Hestia, 
whose sacred fire was kept burning in the town-hall; 
wishes that Aristagoras may win favour by his year of 
office; congratulates his father on him, and himself on 
his ‘splendid body’; hints—by way of averting the 
Nemesis that came, and still comes, of over-praise 1—that 
despite his beauty, wealth, and athletic prowess he is 
nevertheless mortal; yet adds that it is good that ‘ we’ 
his fellow-citizens should tell his praise. Then comes the 
reminder that he has won sixteen victories in the wrestling- 
match among neighbouring peoples, and the assurance 
that he would have been victorious at Pytho and Olympia 
had his too diffident parents only thought fit to allow 
him to compete there. Next, after a moralising ‘ transi- 
tion ’ to the effect that some men are ‘ cast out from good 
things’ by boasting, others by mistrusting their strength, 
follows a reference to his heroic ancestry; then more 
moralising, on the heredity of virtues, how one generation 
will have them and another not, for that it is destiny that 
leads men on; Zeus gives us no clear sign of the future, 


1 this precaution, a commonplace in Pindar, has its echo in 
the modern Greek custom of averting the evil eye by spitting 
in the face of a person whom you have praised 
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vet hope drives us to embark on high designs; we should 
therefore pursue advantage moderately, * for fiercest is 
the madness that comes of desires unattainable.’ Tho 
word éyxéusoy came to be used of any song of praiso 
addressed to an individual, for instance Simonides’ Dirge 
On those who fell at Thermopylae ; and the type eventually 
evolved both ‘Epic’ Eulogies, which presumably were 
recited, and prose panegyrics. The extension of the term 
to other forms of Melie was really a reversion; for it was 
the songs of the xaos that were in all probability the 
forbears of the Vietory-Song, the Drinking-Song, and the 
Serenade and other Love-Songs. 


Indeed the distinction between a Ewogy and an 
Epinicion or Vicrory-Soneg was probably _ first 
drawn at Alexandria. In any case, what cliitterence 
there was came of the accident that the 5th-Century 
Greek honoured commons as well as kings, and 
the victor in the Games, whatever his rank, became 
a man of the highest distinction. 

A prototype of the Victory-Song is Archilochus’ so- 
called ‘ Hymn’ of Victory to Heracles, celebrating his own 
success in the eompetitive hymn to Demeter (see p. 606). 
In those days a poet could sing of his own prowess—if he 
remembered to ‘ ascribe all to God ’—for instance in the 
‘seal’ of a Nome or Partheneion; but it was probably 
some generations yet before the true Enecomium became 
an art-form, and perhaps another generation before it 
evolved the Epinicion proper. We have fragments of 
Vietory-songs by Simonides dating from the last decade of 
the 6th Century; the earliest of Pindar’s forty-three was 
written in 498. Thanks to the preservation of Pindar’s 
Epinicia and some of those of Baechylides, discussions of 
the form, contents, and occasions of this type of choral 
song-dance are easily available elsewhere.! Here it is 
enough to remind the reader that after the year 573, of 
every four years the first saw an Olympie Festival in 
July or August, the third a Pythian in August, the second 
and fourth an Isthmian in the Spring and a Nemean in 
July; and there were a very great number of lesser 
festivals of a similar kind. At all these the athletic 
‘events’ aroused the widest interest, but we should 
remember that Pindar celebrates a Pythian victory in the 


1 see particularly Jebb Bacchylides Introd. 
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Flute-Nome. The enumeration of these competitions is 
a syllabus of ancient education, and the catalogue of the 
known poems which celebrated them a hymn to the spirit 
of Greece. 

Another variety of the ‘Song-in-the-xdpos’ was 
the Eroticon or Lovz-Sone. 
This may be said to have had its prototypes, if not in 
the Hymns to Love ascribed to the early bards and sung 
at the Eleusinian Festival (see p. 594), in the Love-Elegies 
of Archilochus and Mimnermus—which were probably 
recited rhythmically to the flute—and in the ribald songs 
of another Ionian, Polymmastus. But Chamaeleon 
ascribed the first Love-Songs to Aleman. It is significant 
that Alcaeus begs his beloved to ‘receive your serenader 
(kwud(oyra), that is x@uos-singer. When the sym- 
posium broke up, the guests went merrily through tho 
streets and lovers sought their loves. This rout was 
called kéuos. Whether the Love-Song was sung at the 
table like other Eulogies, or at the door of the beloved, 
depended on circumstances. If the beloved was of the 
opposite sex, the latter would more probably be the 
occasion. In the hands of Sappho and Alcaeus, the 
masters of Monody, the Eroticon quickly reached its 
zenith. Ibycus, with his half-Dorian origin, was perhaps 
the first to make it, as a court-poet might, like any other 
Encomium a choral song-dance,! though it is not likely 
that all his Love-Songs were Choral. The Ionian Anacreon, 
truer to human nature, more consistently followed, we may 
believe, the great Lesbians. The connexion of the Love- 
Song with the Eulogy is marked by Pindar’s Encomium 
to Theoxenus of Tenedos, the beautiful youth in whose lap 
the aged poet is said to have died. This, which consists of 
a single Triad, was probably sung and danced by a chorus 
after a feast. In spite of the personal form of its expression 
it has a strangely impersonal, almost unworldly, ring, 
suited not only to the formality of its performance, but to 
the character and, we may believe, the age, of its author. 

Another and at first doubtless identical offshoot, 
as it would seem, of the Symposiac Paean, was the 
Scolion or DRINKING-Sonc. Here again classification 
apparently derives from a circumstantial and once 
fortuitous distinction. 


1 these perhaps are the waiSc.or vuvor of Pindar, Is. 2. 1 ff. 
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The term Scolion apparently came to be used of the 
post-Paeanic song if it was sung while the drinking went 
on, the term Encomium if it was sung when it was over— 
or nearly over. The cxact moment when the «amos could 
be said to have begun was often doubtless as imaginary as 
the Equator, and thus the term Encomium was often used 
of a song sung at the table. Hence the seeming contusion 
in what, even if it was editorially useful, was a funda- 
mentally arbitrary classification. It is to be noted that 
the Argument to Pindar mentions a Book of Encomia but 
not of Scolia, though Athenaeus cites his 125th fragment 
from the ‘ Scolion to Hiero’; and that Aristotle classes 
as an Encomium the Harmodius-Song, which may never- 
theless be taken as typical of the Attic Scolia, a collection 
which no doubt formed part of the library of every Athenian 
lyrist-schoolmaster in the mid-dSth Century. We shall 
speak of this presently. The earliest Drinking-Songs were 
ascribed, perhaps wrongly, to the Lesbian Terpander. In 
any case it is clear that they came up as art-forms about 
the middle of the 7th Century, and their budding in 
Aleman and their flowering in Alcacus suggest an Aeolian, 
perhaps once part-Lydian, stock. 

Alcaeus uses the Scolion not only as a pure Drinking- 
Song, but as a Political Song, to rally nobles against 
commons, to attack the tyrants; as a War-Song, to 
inspire his countrymen in the Athenian and Erythraean 
wars; and, inevitably in such a man and in such a quarter 
of the Greek world, as a Love-song. Aristotle quotes an 
attack on Pittacus as from the Drinking-Songs, and yet 
Alexandria seems to have put the Scolia in one Book and 
the Stasiotica in another. The distinction would prob- 
ably have puzzled Alcacus himself. They were all Songs 
of the Table. The invective element came, if you will, 
from Archilochus, the erotic from Mimnermus, the warlike 
from Tyrtacus. But in the hands of Alcaeus the invective 
becomes public instead of private, the erotic active 
instead of passive, and the warlike personal instead of 
tribal. This development was due partly to the man, 
and partly, as we have seen, to the hour. Sappho’s Table- 
Songs were sometimes political, but more often, we may 
believe, songs of love and friendship. She, too, however, 
was a good hater, and it is clear that she sometimes 
attacked her rivals, if not to their faces, at least in a 
company of sympathisers who would pass the song on. 
Like their imitator Horace, both Lesbians seem, as has 
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been said above, to have used the song as a letter. Most 
of Anacreon’s songs of satire, of love and wine, of regret 
for past youth, are clearly Melic and Monodic Table-Songs 
or Iambic (or Trochaic) recitations to the lyre. Evenin the 
court-poet the political motif is not always absent. 
Lesbian influence is clear too in the book of Attic 
Scolia, whose preservation we owe to Athenaeus. Here 
we find political or national songs referring to the struggles 
of the nobles against the Peisistratids, celebrating the 
tyrannicides, recalling the Persian Wars; songs lauding 
Athena, Demeter and Persephaje, Apollo and Artemis, 
Pan; or gnomic (moralising) songs on friendship and good 
company—all these in the characteristic four-line ‘hendeca- 
syllabic ’ stanza; an ‘ Alcaic ’ strophe on the theme * Look 
before you leap,’ and a partly Glyconic fable of the Crab 
and the Snake, both perhaps from Alcaeus; and a number 
of couplets mostly gnomic in subject and in Choriambic 
metres, some taken frorn Praxilla. The book perhaps 
included the distrophie IWar-Song of Hybrias the Cretan, 
With the exception of this last and Callistratus’ Harmodius- 
Song, which has four isorrhythmie strophes, they are all 
of but one stanza. The repetitions in the Harmodius- 
Song (ll. 1-2 = Il. 9-10, ll. 8-4 = ll. 15-16) are probably a 
characteristic feature, to be connected in the history of 
folk-song with the competitive ‘capping ’ in certain forms 
of Bucolic poetry. Compare the quotation-capping 
scene between Bdelycleon and Philocleon in the Knights. 
There is no doubt that improvisation took part in 
the creation of many of these Drinking-Songs. A change 
in the fashion of these things is indicated by a passage 
which is also valuable as showing us how these songs were 
sung at Athens, Aristophanes Clouds 1353 ff., which is here 
given in Rogers’ translation : 
Strepsiades, Wellfrom the very first I will the whole contention 
show: 
*Lwas when I went into the house to feast him, as you know, 
I bade him bring his lyre and sing, the supper to adorn, 
Some lay of old Simonides, as, how the Ram was shorn : 
But he replied, to sing at meals was coarse and obsolete; 
Like pone old beldame humming airs the while she grinds the 
wheat. 
Pheidippides. And should you not be thrashed who told your 
son from food abstaining 
To sing! as though you were forsooth cicalas 1 entertaining ? 


1 who lived on dew 
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Str, Youhear him! So he said just now or o’er high words 
began : 

And next he called Simonides a very sorry man. 

And when I heard him I eould searee my rising wrath command ; 

Yet so I did and him I bid take myrtle in his hand 

And chant! some lines from Aeschylus, but he replied with 
ire, 

‘ Believe me I’m not one of those who Aeschylus admire, 

That rough, unpolished, turgid bard, that mouther of bombast !’ 

When he said this, my heart began to heave extremely fast ; 

Yot still I kept my passion down, and said ‘ Then prithee you, 

Sing ® one of those new-fangled songs which modern striplings 
do.’ 

And he began 3 the shameful tale 4 Euripides has told 

How a brother and a sister lived incestuous lives of old. 

Then, then I could no more restrain, ete. 


The Drinking-Song was evidently an alternative to the 
bios or ‘ speech ’ from Tragedy, and it was the host's part 
to decide what form the entertainment should take. ‘The 
myrtle-branch (perhapscommemorative of the tyrannicices) 
or a spray of laurel (connected probably with Apollo and 
the Paean) was passed from hand to hand as the guests 
took turns at recitation. When singing was the order 
of the day, the place of this branch was taken by the 
lyre with which the singer accompanied his song. <As 
all the guests could not be expected, as a rule, to be able 
or willing to sing, the lyre’s course round the company was 
often somewhat ‘crooked’; hence, in contrast with the 
regular course of the branch, the proceeding, and after it 
the song itseli, was called oxddwy. The entertainment 
was sometimes varied by all the guests singing together, 
for instance the stanza Tyaivew ey apictoy avip) bunt @; 
but such were probably inerely Monodic songs, as it were, 
multiplied, and did not involve the dancing which was 
characteristic, we may believe, of most Choral Melic. 


A form of Choral Melic in which the dance pre- 
dominated over the song was the HyPpoRCHEME. 


This, once probably the ritual dance of the Curetes, was 
said to have been introduced from Crete by Thaletas, 
and to have been the accompaniment proper to the évorAos 


1 Adéac 2 Adfov 3 joe, seo p. 584 4 pijow 
5 Martin sees a sign of the Aeolic pedigree in the aecentuation, 
but this is regular in an oxytone adjective which beeame a noun, 
ef, doAcxos 
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tpxnots or Pyrrhich, which at first—always at Sparta— 
was a dance-at-arms, later a mimetie dance of more 
general type associated at Athens with Dionysus. But 
it was probably not confined to this use, being more 
generally a dance of many accompanying a dance of few, 
the few being silent and more mimetic than the many who 
sang. Its characteristic metre was the Cretic (—~—), 
though this does not predominate in the longer extant 
fragments and the names of certain metres, for instance 
the hyporchematic prosodiae ~—~~—~~—~ |-~--~-~, 
point to a great widening of the metrical scheme. We 
have mention of Hyporchemes by Xenodamus, Pindar, 
Bacchylides, Pratinas. The three most considerable 
fragments, once given to Simonides (vol. il, p. 330), are 
now generally ascribed to Pindar. These, like the large 
fragment of Pratinas on the over-importance given to the 
flute, are probably characteristic in the rapid motion of 
their rhythm and the liveliness of their subject-matter. 
As would be expected, the ‘mode’ employed was the 
Dorian. There is no trace of strophic or triadic arrange- 
ment. We are told that both sexes took part. According 
to what is perhaps a late authority, the Hyporcheme was 
performed by a chorus who ran round the altar while the 
sacrifice was burning. This, which does not seem con- 
sistent with the other evidence, may have been a late 
development. Athenaeus compares the Hyporcheme 
with the Cordax of Comedy by reason of its sportive 
character. It was employed in Tragedy, for instance by 
Sophocles Phil. 391 ff., and is perhaps to be recognized 
in Comedy, for instance at the end of the Ecclesiazusae. 
Some of the songs of Greece, naturally, such as the 
Mill-‘Song and the Spinning-Song, never came upon 
the stage of art; others, such as the Reaping-Song, 
only in the book-form of Alexandrian Bucolic 
(Theocr. 10. 41 ff.); some, such as the Iobacchus, 
made art, as it would seem, by Archilochus, were 
superseded by other similar forms; others were 
indeed brought into art-poetry in Lesbos, but seem 
to have had no vogue elsewhere in the classical 
period. The Adoneion or Aponis-Sonc and the 
Epithalamium or WrEDDING-SonG, both connected 
with cults which made their chief appeal to women— 
whence probably their lack of vogue in the Greece 
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of the classical period—became art-song in the hands 
of Aleman ! and Sappho. 


«As we have seen, the ‘ Sapphic’ stanza probably owes 
something to the people’s Adonis-Song; and there aro 
several fragments of Sappho which clearly come from 
her Adonideia, of the composition of which she geems to 
speak in a new and doubtfully restored fragment. Ono 
of these fragments, which is in a Choriambic metre, 
belongs to an Amoebeic song between a chorus of maidens 
and their leader who personates Cytherea—an interesting 
parallel to the early Dithyramb, itself the work of a 
Lesbian, Arion. Adonideia are also ascribed to the Dorian 
poetess Praxilla of Sicyon. In the Alexandrian period, 
when women’s natural position in civilised life comes 
again to be reflected in the treatment of love in literature, 
we have Bion’s hexameter Lament for Adonis and Theo- 
critus’ book-representation of the song sung on the previous 
day of the festival to celebrate the marriage of Adonis and 
Aphrodite.? 

The same period saw a revival of the Epithalamium. The 
hymeneal folk-songs, of which the refrain was &@ buhy tuevase 
or the like, were apparently of several classes: the song 
of the marriago sacrifice and feast, the song of the wedding- 
procession,® the songs at the door of the bridal chamber 
before and after the nuptial night; but some of these 
may have been late developments. The procession-song 
only is mentioned in Homer, where it is clearly a song- 
dance. Theocritus’ £pithalamy of Helen, which we are 
told owed something to the Helen of Stesichorus, and 
seems to show an acquaintance with the ixth Book of 
Sappho, is supposed to be danced by maidens before the 
chamber during the night. Sappho’s 65th fragment ends 
with a reference to the coming dawn. The Helen of 
Theocritus begins with banter of the bridegroom, quickly 
passes to praise of the bride’s beauty and her skill as 
spinner and weaver and as player of the lyre—this makes 


1 the Adonis-Song is not quite certain for Aleman, but we 
know that he mentioned a Phrygian fluteplayer called Adon, 
who perhaps took his name from the God he _ personated 
2 xv. 100 ff.; the song itself contains (137 ff.) a forecast of the 
dirge to be sung on the morrow 3 if the Harmatian Flute- 
Nome ascribed to Olympus means Chariot-Tune, it may well 
belong here; cf. Didymus ap. Sch. Eur. Or, 1384 and the 
Epitymbidian Nome 
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the chief part of the song—, and after a climax consisting of 
a promise to choose a tree to be called and worshipped as 
Helen’s, ends a farewell to the happy pair with the line 
“Cunv & ‘Tuévasce, yap em 7Gde xapeins, 

which, as well as the topics of the song, may be traditional. 
Part of one earlier example (Sa. 66), if it was written for a 
real wedding and is not a mere tale in song, a Lyric Nome 
like those of Stesichorus, is remarkable as containing (or 
being in the form of) amyth. With one exception which 
is open to the same doubt (146), all the other fragments of 
Sappho’s ixth Book appear to be concerned with the 
present. To judge by some of them, the bride herself 
took part in an Amoebeic song with the bridesmaids : 
and here, as in Theocritus, we find banter, but not only 
of the bridegroom. The lines on the doorkeeper are com- 
posed in a sort of ‘Half-hexameter,’ like the meshymnic! 
fragment (148) but with the first two ‘shorts’ of any 
length. Sappho indeed seems to have employed various 
metres for this kind of song, including, like her imitators 
Catullus and Theocritus, the traditional art-form, the 
Hexameter. Her ‘ Half-hexameters’ and her Glyconics— 
and with the latter we may compare Catullus’ other 
Epithalamy and the metre of the wedding-refrain—probably, 
as we have seen, came from popularforms. The Wedding- 
Song naturally appears sometimes in Attic Drama, for 
instance at the end of Aristophanes’ Peace and in the 
Trojan Women of Euripides. We also hear of a Wedding- 
Song by Philoxenus, which was perhaps exceptional for 
thetime. Telestes’ Hymenaeus wasa Dithyramb. 

The Homeric form of the Threnos or Dicer has 
already been described. Its chief occasion was the 
laying-out of the corpse, but in Athens, at any rate, 
it was probably sung also on the thirtieth day after 
the burial and repeated at the anniversary of death. 
The existence of a traditional Flute-Nome called Epi- 
tymbidian or Over-the-Grave ; the derivation of Elegv, 
sung to the flute, from the lament; and the practice in 
5th-Century Athens of making a prose laudation over the 
dead, point to its having been performed sometimes at 
the actual burial. Two, at any rate, of the popular forms 
which stand behind the Dirge are the Jalemus and the 


1 i.e. with the refrain following each line 
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Linus, both having their echoes in Attic drama, the former 
for instance in Aeschylus Supplices 118 fi. and Muripides 
Phoenissae 1034 ff., and the latter in Aeschylus Agamemnon 
121 ff., Sophocles Ajax 626. The traditional metre of 
the ‘IlaAeuos was perhaps ~—-~—~—~— | —~—-~—— 
for this rhythm occurs in both the above passages and 
corresponds in part with the word itself, doubtless once a 
refrain, The Linus refrain was Dactylic, afAwoy afdwor; 
which is derived from the Semitic and once meant ‘ woe 
for us!’ Both these forms were said to have come from 
Asia, and both refrains, being non-Hellenic and therefore 
unintelligible, gave rise to myths in which Ialemus and 
Linus were persons. The Linus-Song in Homer has been 
already dealt with on p. 586. There was some confusion 
in the later antiquity between the @pjvos and the 
‘Emucjéewov. The Epikedeion was perhaps once an alter- 
native term which came later to be used for the Elegiac 
Lament in particular; the adjective émimiSews occurs 
first in Euripides. As with so many other forms of 
Melic poetry, we have indications of the use of Hexa- 
meters in the first art-stage. We may compare Euripides 
Andromache 103 ff., where an Elegiac Lament by Andro- 
mache herself is followed by a Choral Ode in which the 
Hexameter is mixed with ‘ Half-pentameters’ as well as 
with Iambic and Trochaic lines reminiscent of the Ialemus. 
Compare also the Helen 164 ff. The Elegy of Andromache 
is doubtless closely akin both to the ‘ Epigram ’ or Inscrip- 
tion commemorative of the dead, and to the ’Emdduios 
Aéyos or Public Funeral Oration delivered over fallen 
warriors at Athens at least as early as the beginning of the 
5th Century. Bion’s Lament for Adonis is entitled émitd@uos 3 
here we find the amoebeic and refrain elements of the old 
popular Dirge, of which the former survived in the koupol 
of Attic drama. 

In art-poetry, with the possible exception of Stesichorus, 
the Dirge appears first among the works of Simonides, 
where, perhaps under the influence of the Eulogy, it seems 
to have thrown off the refrain.t The Dirge for Those who 
fell at Thermopylae was probably sung and danced over 
their grave. If complete, it is a single strophe of ten 
lines. The Danaé, if it is a Dirge, was a more elaborate 
work in two or more Triads of 25 or 30 lines, containing 
a myth. Simonides seems to have raised the Dirge, as 


1 ef. the later Symposiac Pacan, p. 652 
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he did the inscriptional Epitaph, to the highest point of 
excellence, equalled, but not surpassed, by a poet whose 
thoughts were deeper but not wider, of whose Dirges we 
have several considerable fragments. In one of these 
Pindar describes the life of the departed, in the other he 
seemingly embodies the Orphic doctrine of reincarnation. 
We know, too, that Pindar wrote a Dirge for Hippocrates, 
brother of the great Athenian Cleisthenes, who probably 
died about 486. The instrument of the Dirge, naturally, 
considering its connexion with the Elegy, was the flute. 

Apart from the Dithyramb and the Nome, which 

are reserved for a later page, we find in the catalogue 
of Proclus, which is based on Didymus, four more kinds 
of Melic, Partheneia, Daphnephorica, Oschophorica, 
and PRAYER-SONGS. 
The last, edxrixd, are probably a late subdivision of the 
Hymn, of which we see a trace in one of the Alexandrian 
titles of Simonides’ Books, xarevyai. They apparently 
differed from the Hymn in accentuating the element of 
petition, but they did not eschew the myth. Simonides’ 
Sea-Fight off Artemisium was, it would seem, a Prayer- 
Song performed in obedience to the oracle which bade 
Athens ask aid of the son-in-law of Erechtheus, that is 
Boreas, and perpetuated, if we may interpret Himerius, 
in the Panathenaic procession. 

The Athenian OscHopHoRIcoN was a form of 
Processional song-dance performed just before the 
vintage by twenty youths chosen two from each tribe. 
These traditionally represented the young Athenians 
rescued by Theseus from the Minotaur; but the rite clearly 
was a conflation, for besides Theseus and Ariadne, it did 
honour to Dionysus and Athena Sciras, the latter the 
protectress of the olive. The two principal dancers, who 
were dressed as maidens in memory of the ruse by which 
Theseus increased the proportion of males to females in 
the human tribute of Athens to Cnossus, carried grape- 
hung vine-branches; women who represented the mothers 
of the intended victims carried in the procession baskets 
of food like that with which they had furnished them for 
their voyage; and the ceremony, besides the bearing of 
the vine-branches (%cxo.) from the temple of Dionysus 
at Athens to that of Athena Sciras at Phalerum, included 
races among the choristers, and on their return to Athens 
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funeral rites commemorating the death of Aegeus, and a 
banquet. The songs were probably of a two-told nature 
alternating grief for the death of the father with joy for 
the triumph of the son. 


Of the DapHneruyorica or Laurel-bearing Songs, 
which were composed by Alcman, Alcaeus, and 
Simonides, and ot which Pindar’s works contained 
three Books, we now have an incomplete example 
written by the Theban poet for the Daphnephoria 
held every eight years in his native city in honour of 
Apollo Ismenius. 


The procession, said to be commemorative of an ancient 
victory over the Oetaeans, consisted of a chorus of branch- 
bearing maidens led by the priest of the year, a handsome 
boy of noble birth, called the Daphnephorus, who, 
with his unbound hair crowned with a golden diadem and 
wearing a long and richly-embroidered vestment and a 
special kind of shoes, followed his nearest kinsman of either 
sex, the actual ‘ bearer,’ with his hand upon the laurel. 
This * laurel’ was an olive-branch bound with bay and 
flowers, which was surmounted by a globe of copper from 
which depended a number of sinaller globes, and had tied 
to its middle another small globe to which were fastened 
purple ribbons, its lower end being wrapped in a picce of 
yellow cloth. The explanation given was that the upper 
globe and its dependants represented the sun, the planets, 
and the stars, the lower the moon, and the ribbons, which 
were 365 in number, the days of the year. Similar rites 
were observed at Athens and elsewhere, notably at Delphi, 
whither every eight years a chorus of children, led by a 
child Daphnephorus personating Apollo, brought laurel- 
branches by a traditional route from Tempe, in com- 
memoration, it was said, of Apollo’s return from his journey 
thither to purify himself after slaying the Serpent. 
Pindar’s extant Daphnephoricon is written in Triads of 
fifteen short lines. His Daphnephorus’ father Pagondas, 
whose own father Aeoladas is the real inspirer of the poem, 
eommanded the Thebans when they defeated the Athenians 
at Delium long afterwards. ‘The girls of the chorus sing of 
the oecasion; of themselves and their dress; of the Daphne- 
phorus and the honours his family has won in the Games, 
with some reference to Theban politics; but the myth, 
if there was one, is not extant, 
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The poem is really a special kind of PaRTHENEION? 
showing a family resemblance to the partly extant 
Maiden-Song of Aleman. 


We are told that Pindar’s Partheneia were almost 
exceptional among his works as displaying less of the 
‘archaic and austere style’ otherwise characteristic of 
him.! It may be, if we may judge by the remains of 
Aleman’s, that the difference lay in a lighter tone, though 
this is hardly borne out by the fragments. The Par- 
theneion was a sort of Processional song-dance allied to 
the Hymn, but still containing the secular elements of 
which the Hymn seems, as we have seen, to have divested 
itself by a process of budding-off, and always, as the name 
implies, sung by maidens. Of Alcman’s work in this kind 
we have already spoken on p. 615. Here it is enough to 
add that in the hands of its ‘ inventor ’ it is clearly charac- 
terised in its personal part by a merry badinage between 
teacher and taught,? sometimes delivered in the poet’s 
own person, sometimes in his choir’s, which speaks for the 
happy relations between them, and throws a pleasing 
light on the position of women in Dorian communities. 
Ve hear of Maiden-Songs by Simonides and Bacchylides ; 
we have a few fragments of Pindar’s three Books and a 
few lines which may come from Partheneia by Telesilla 
and Corinna; and in a recently restored papyrus, a passage 
from the hitherto unknown Book of these songs by 
Anacreon. This new fragment is important because it 
shows that of the Choral songs sung by women the Maiden- 
Song, at any rate, was not confined to the Dorians and 
-A\eolians. 


It is now time to resume our story, which broke off 
at the end of the ‘Canon’ of the Lyric Poets. Though 
local competitions both in song and in the games still 
went on all over Greece,’ sometimes, as at Syracuse, 
attaining more than local importance, most of the 
greater poetical and musical talent of the 5th and 4th 
Centuries appears to have been absorbed by the 
Dionysiae contests at Athens. The Dithyramb 


1 for the context see Dion. Hal. Dem. 1073 2 cf. the story 
of Simonides’ choir and the jackass, ii. p. 346 3 the Execes- 
tides of Ar. Av. 11, a singer to the lyre, was victorious at Delphi, 
at the Spartan Carneia, and at the Athenian Panathenaea 
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seems to have been a comparatively late importation ; 
yet it in all probability existed, in origin the com- 
memorative, once invocatory, rite of a dead hero, 
through many generations of folk-custom, and with 
many local modifications, before it came upon the 
stage of art. 

According to Aristotle its origin lay in Phrygia. The 
word A:6vpau8os is an epithet of Dionysus in Pindar and 
Euripides. The singer of iambi was himself called “IauBos. 
We clearly cannot separate in origin d:6dpauBos, tauBos, 
Opiaufos, and the Latin triwmphus, translated @pieuBos 
by the later Greeks. As with raay, itself probably non- 
Hellenic,! the ritual epithet used as a refrain came to be 
the name of the song itself. It may well prove to be 
Lydian.? 

The earliest instance of the Dithyramb among tho 
Tonians is the fragment of Archilochus, ‘I know how to 
lead the dithyramb-song of lord Dionysus with my senses 
lightning-struck with wine.’ Among the Dorians we find 
the very ancient * invocation sung by the Elean women, 
where Dionysus is at once a hero and a bull but not yet a 
God, and where—which marks an older stage than the 
lines of Archilochus—there is as yet no mention of wine. 
As this 1s essentially a Hymn, the Dithyramb would seem 
to have been an early offshoot of the ghost-invocation 
which in primitive communities would be indistinguish- 
able from a rite of commemoration. The separation would 
only become obvious when the commemorative element 
came to predominate. The word of Archilochus, ‘to 
lead,’ egdpfa1, 13 used by Homer of the two tumblers 
who lead the dance of youths and maidens, in the Shield 
of Achilles. We are told by the Scholiast on the Frogs, 
where Dionysus in distress says ‘ Call the God,’ that at the 
Lenaean festival the torchbearer says ‘ Call ye the God,’ 
and those who reply to him ery, ‘Semelean Iacchus, giver 
of wealth.’ This Amoebeic element, which has its parallel 
in Sappho’s Adonis-Songs and l:pithalamies, was probably 
a very ancient feature of tho Dithyramb; but the Elean 
Hymn suggests that it was not original. It survives in the 
Theseus of Bacchylides. According to Aristotle, Tragedy 


1 not necessarily non-Indo-European 2 cf. Calder C.R. 
1922, p. 11, A. B, Cook Zeus i, p. 681, n. 4 3 doubtless 
modernized in the form which has survived 
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derived from the ‘leaders of the Dithyramb,’ and it is 
therefore significant that question-and-answer should be 
so marked a feature both of the Melic and non-Melic parts 
of Attic Drama. 

The theme of the old folk-Dithyramb seems to have 
been the adventures of Dionysus; but its extension to 
other heroes began early in its history at Sicyon, where 
according to Herodotus the adventures (ra@ea) of Adrastus, 
one of the Seven before Thebes, were celebrated with 
tragic dances (rpayixotc: xopoia:), ‘ in which they honoured 
Adrastus instead of Dionysus’; and this is spoken of as 
the immemorial custom of the city down to 580. At 
Athens, as we shall see, the extension to other heroes came 
later. Whatever its origin, the Dithyramb seems to have 
developed before the historical period into the song-dance 
of the worshippers, of whom one personated the God and 
the rest Satyrs or goat-men, to the sound of the flute 
around the altar at Dionysus at the sacrifice of a bull, 
the song probably from the first competitive and the bull’s 
carcase the prize. At Delphi Dithyrambs to Dionysus 
were performed in the three winter months, Paeans to 
Apollo during the rest of the year. At Athens the per- 
formance of the Dithyramb belonged traditionally to the 
early spring and was connected with the Anthesteria, a 
sort of Feast of All Souls. From very early times the 
cult of Dionysus seems to have been associated with that 
of Apollo at Delos; it is worth noting that Simonides’ 
Dithyrambs were preserved in the Delian temple archives. 

The raising of this old ritual song-dance to the sphere 
of art was connected by the ancients with the name of 
the Lesbian Arion, who is said to have flourished at the 
court of Periander of Corinth about 625; to have been a 
pupil of Aleman; and to have been victorious at the 
Carneian Festival at Sparta. According to Suidas’ 
authority he ‘invented the tragic style, was the first to 
assemble a chorus (xopéy orfea:), to sing a Dithyramb, to 
give that name to the song of the chorus, and to introduce 
Satyrs speaking in metre.’ According to Aristotle, also, 
the originator of the Dithyramb was Arion, ‘ the first 
trainer of the Cyclic Chorus (kt«Aios yxopds).? In these 
two passages we seem to have the beginnings, that is the 
raising to art-status, and possibly the differentiation, of 
the Dithyramb, of Tragedy, and of the Satyric Drama. 
If this is so, the reference of Archilochus, who lived 50 
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years before Arion, would seem to be to the foll-ritual. 
But perhaps it is unsafe for us, though the ancients did it, 
to draw a hard and fast line between the ‘ folk ’-stage of 
development and the stage of ‘ art.” When we draw it, 
at any rate, and it is often convenient to do so, let us 
remember that changes of this sort generally come more 
gradually than their historians suppose; and that the 
classification ‘folk’ and ‘art’ is, at bottom, unscientific, 
The distinction, for any particular place or time, depends 
on ecireumstances, and the winding river of culture often 
parts into more than two streams. 

It should be noted that Archilochus was a poet and 
speaks of himself as ‘leading’ the Dithyramb, and 
6 &dpywv the Dithyrambic poet remained in name through- 
out the classical period. The leader’s part would naturally 
fall to a man of superior powers, in this case doubtless 
powers of reproducing and improvising song-dance, 
especially if, as it seems to have been, the performance 
was a matter of question and answer; for it takes more 
intelligence to put an impromptu question than to answer 
it. 

After Arion, the next great name in the history of the 
Dithyramb is that of the Argive Lasus (see p. 638). The 
Argive musicians seem to have been famous at the end of 
the 7th Century, when Cleisthenes of Sicyon ejected them 
to make room for native performers. When we are told 
that Lasus was the first to make the Dithyramb com- 
petitive we should probably understand this to mean com- 
petitive as an art-form at Athens. He and Simonides, 
with the early dramatists such as Choerilus, Phrynichus, 
Chionides, and perhaps Thespis, were probably prime actors 
in the art-movement which began under the Peisistratids 
and continued under the democracy. All the various 
types, the Dithyramb proper, its offshoots Tragedy and 
the Satyr play, and later, Comedy, the child of the rustic 
vintage and harvest rites associated with the reproductive 
forces in nature and man, were performed at the Greater 
Dionysia, some at other festivals. The first recorded 
victory ‘with a chorus of men,’ which probably means 
in the Dithyramb, that of Hypodieus of Chalcis in 508, 
is thought to mark the beginning of tho intertribal com- 
petitions which were intended to help in the welding of 
the new democracy. VPrivate citizens, acting in two 
categories, as boys and as men, now superseded the guilds 
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of singers; the professional element did not reassert itself 
till the over-elaboration of music made it imperative in 
the 4th Century. It is recorded that Simonides was 
victorious in the Dithyramb in 476, Pindar in 474. 

In other parts of Greece about the year 500 we find 
Dithyrambs being composed by Praxilla of Sicyon, and 
there is some trace of the art-Dithyramb before this in 
Magna Graecia, though the claim that most of the poems 
of Stesichorus were Dithyrambs is not to be regarded as 
proved. They were more probably Lyre-Sung Nomes. 

In dth-Century Athens the change in the subject- 
matter of the Dithyramb was resented by the conservative 
element in the people, and ‘ What has this to do with 
Dionysus?’ became a proverb for irrelevance. The only 
considerable fragment of the Dithyrambs of Pindar, which 
filled two Books, deals with Dionysus; but the only two 
of Simonides’ Dithyrambs of which we know the names 
were called Memnon and Europa ; and of the five complete 
extant Dithyrambs of Bacechylides the Jo is the only one 
that mentions him, and that only just at the end.t Both 
Pindar’s fragment and the Jo were written for the 
Athenians. Pindar tells us that the Dithyramb originated 
at Corinth, and this seems to have been the seene of the 
labours of Arion. In the saine passage Pindar calls it 
‘ox-driving ’ (Bonddrys}, that is, for which the prize is 
an ox. The Seholiast on Plato tells us that the winning 
poet received an ox, the second a jar, presumably of wine, 
and the third a goat which was led away anointed with 
wine-lees. Athenacus tells us that the winning Athenian 
tribe received a tripod. This tripod was dedieated in the 
Street of Tripods with an inscription recording the 
archonship, the poet, the fluteplayer, and the choragus or 
rich citizen who had paid for the training and equipment 
of the chorus. The fluteplayer stood on the steps of the 
altar, and the chorus danced round it. The chorus was 
of fifty men in the time of Simonides, later sometimes of 
more, and was ealled circular probably in contrast at first 
with the quadrangular processional song-dances such as 
the Partheneia and the Prosodia, and later with the 
similar formation which beeame usual in the Drama, 
The musical mode employed was at first, as was to be 

1 it is not necessary to suppose that the classing of these as 
Dithyrambs is merely Alexandrian; apart from the evidence 
of the proverb, the ‘ absence ’ of Dionysus was a natural develop- 
ment and has its parallel in the history of the Paean 
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expected, the Phrygian. The strueture of a Dithyramb 
in the best period was sometimes strophie, sometimes 
triadic. 

We have evidence of the authorship of Dithyrambs 
at this time for Ibyeus, Lasus, Simonides, Lamprocles, 
Pindar, and Baechylides. Of the five complete extant 
Dithyrambs of Baechylides the subjects are The Asking- 
back of Helen, Heracles and the Shirt of Nessus, Theseus’ 
Voyage to Crete, Theseus’ First Coming to Athens, The 
Wanderings of Io. Of these the Voyage of Theseus was 
performed in honour of Apollo at Delos by a chorus of 
Ceans, the Heracles in honour of Apollo at Delphi; the 
First Coming of Theseus is clearly for the Athenians; the 
To is definitely stated to be for the Athenians; the frag- 
mentary Idas is for the Lacedaemonians. 

With the growing importance of music in Melic 
performances, against which Pratinas of Phlius pro- 
tested in vain (p. 660 above), and to which we have 
references in Aristophanes (Nwb. 970), came a still 
completer separation of the Dithyramb from the 
Drama. The Drama bceame less and less a matter 
of song and dance, and the Dithyramb more and more 
a matter of instrumental music. 

We may realise this by comparing the proportions of 
Melie to other matter in Aeschylus and Euripides. The 
accompaniment of the Dithyramb now included the lyre, 
and the dancing of the Dithyrambie chorus was greatly 
elaborated. The music-and-dancing element once strong 
in both Drama and Dithyramb was now concentrated in 
the Dithyramb, and the verbal clement once cqually 
important in both was now concentrated in the Drama. 
Not that the verbal element disappeared from the Dithy- 
ramb, but the over-elaboration of the dancing and the 
music caused degeneration in the style of the words and a 
loss of form in the metre. The strophie arrangement 
disappeared; all the ‘modes’ were used in the samo 
poem; the words became a turgid jumble of disjointed 
sentences full of wildly-compounded epithets. 

Soon the performanee became too much for the 
eitizen-choruses, and professionalism resumed its 
sway. ‘The comie poets and Plato protested in vain. 
The truth is that all the Dionysiac performances, 
including the Drama, suffered the degeneration which 
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waits on art-forms when they begin to appeal only 
to the pleasure of the looker-on. This degeneration, 
to judge by modern parallels, would be hastened by 
the disastrous Peloponnesian War. 

In the latter half of the 5th Century the chief 
name is that of MeLANIPPIDES, grandson of the earlier 
Melanippides; at the end of the 5th and the beginning 
of the 4th those of PHitoxEeNus of Cythera, his pupil, 
and Timotheus of Miletus. 

Melanippides introduced instrumental  flute-preludes 
and free rhythms—that is, astrophic arrangement—, 
Philoxenus solo-songs.' Aristodemus nevertheless, in 
conversation with Socrates, is made by Xenophon to place 
Melanippides with Homer, Sophocles, Polycleitus, and 
Zeuxis, as a master of his art. Philoxenus enjoyed a great 
reputation both at Athens, and, later, at the court of 
Dionysius at Syracuse. His famous Dithyramb The 
Cyclops, in which he satirised the tyrant, who had crossed 
him in love, was imitated by Theocritus. The large frag- 
ment of the Banquet which, clever though it is, shows the 
Dithyvramb at its worst, is probably the work of another 
Philoxenus. 

Of the eighteen famous Dithyrambs of his contempo- 
rary TIMOTHEUS* we have but one line from the 
Scylla. He raised the number of the strings of the 
lyre to eleven, and made other bold musical inno- 
vations which, after a period of great unpopularity, 
eventually combined with his success with the Lyre- 
Sung Nome—of which presently—to make him the 
most famous poet of his day. For his Hymn to 
Artemis the Ephesians paid him a thousand gold 
pieces. The after-influence of Philoxenus and 
Timotheus may be gauged by the fact that two 
hundred years after their death their Nomes were 
still taught to the young Arcadians (Polyb. 4. 20. 9). 
There is one more famous name, that of TELESTES 
of Selinus, who won his first victory in the Dithyramb 
in 402. 


1 this rests on a probable emendation of Westphal in Plut. 
Mus. 30 2 not to be confused with the fluteplayer, temp. 
Alexander 
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We have a considerable fragment of his Argo, in which 
he speaks up for the use of the flute, possibly in reply to 
Melanippides’ Marsyas, which dealt with the contest 
between flute and lyre. 


Towards the end of this period the ever-growing 

desire for mere entertainment caused a revival of 
interest in an old but not obsolete } form, the Lyre- 
Sung Nome. This revival was due to the Lesbian 
Phrynis, who won his first Athenian victory in 446, 
and his pupil Timotheus of Miletus, who lived at 
Athens and was a friend of Euripides, and died at 
a great age in 357. 
This ancient song was accompanied by a dancing, and 
sometimes in the earlier period singing (Plut. Mus. 8, 
Procl. Chrest. 320a. 33), chorus, to the tune, traditionally, 
of the lyre; but even in the time of Terpander the lyre 
was supported in a subordinate position by the flute. 
When the share of the chorus came to be confined habitually 
to the dancing, the song was left a Lyric Monody with 
orchestic accompaniment, a type which had the advantage 
over other Choric song that the words could be heard 
more easily by the audience. That this was felt to be a 
real advantage to it as an entertainment is clear not only 
from the way in which Epic, Iambic and Elegiac all 
became recitation-verse, but from the passage of the 
Frogs where Aristophanes takes credit to himself for 
supplying his audience with books of the words for the 
coming contest between Aeschylus and Euripides.? It 
is no coincidence that the same period in the history of 
Melic poetry saw Philoxenus’ introduction of solos into the 
Dithyramb. 

To judge by the large fragment of Timotheus’ Persae, 
the style of the ‘ new ’ Nome, despite the distinction drawn 
by Proclus,? differed little from that of the later 
Dithyramb, with which indeed it was probably intended 
to compete for popular favour. The Persae is directed, in 
its ‘seal’ or personal part, the part in which the author 


1 the ‘ Boeotian’ Nome was still performed at Athens in 426, 
Ar. Ach. 13 ff. 2 there, of course, it is the spoken, not the 
sung, word that they wished to be able to follow, but the inference 
to the attitude of the late-5th-Century playgoer at Athens is 
clear; see also p. 633 3 below, p. 676 
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as it were signed his name,! against the conservatism of the 
now dominant Spartans in matters of music and poetry. 
We may well believe that this justification of the poet to 
his judges in the competition would have been unnecessary 
had they been Athenians. Degeneration had gone 
further at Athens than at Sparta. 

There seem to have been extant at this time certain 
Lyre-Sung Nomes ascribed to Terpander. These probably 
are the ten deaf mentioned by Timotheus. The 
derivation of yduos in this connexion is not quite certain. 
This use of the word is first found in the Hymn to the 
Delian Apollo. The ancient explanation that it meant 
‘regular’ because the composer was not allowed to go 
beyond the proper technical limits will not hold water; 
for the frequent change of mode and rhythm (in the same 
song) with which this explanation would contrast it, was, 
as we know from Plato, a late development. Now the 
Nomes of Terpander were coupled with, but different 
from, his mpoo/uia or Preludes; it is clear from Suidas 
that these were preludes to the Nomes; and when Plutarch 
wants to prove his derivation of yéyuos he says: ‘ As soon 
as the performer had done his duty by the Gods, he passed 
on to the poetry of Homer and other poets—which is 
proved by the Preludes of Terpander.’? This would seem 
to imply that Terpander’s Preludes, like some of the 
Homeric Hymns, contained some reference to their having 
originally been followed by Epic Lays. Was it the 
custom that Prelude should be followed by Nome and 
Nome by Epic Lay % 

Before it means law voywos means custom. It is 
conceivable therefore that yvdéyos in this connexion means 
the usual, if not the legally constituted, song, the pre- 
scribed part, the ritual and once unvaried part, of the 
performance; and thus first, when the Hymn broke in 
two and the Epic became a separate thing, the alternative 
terms vouos and xpoosiuoy (still sometimes called fyvos) 
were left standing alone without the Lay the contrast with 
which had given them birth; the second stage was the 
dividing of the yvdéuos into the mpooluoy véuov and 


1 Wil. compares the end of the Hymn to the Delian Apollo 
2 cf. the x ray réuwy eat taught to the young Cretans, 
Strab. 10. 4. 20, and the use of vépnos = véucoua, whence Latin 
nummus; the use of the word by Aleman fr. 70 of the songs of 
birds may well be a metaphor from the Flute-Nome itself 
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the main body of the yvéuos; but the two together were 
still sometimes spoken of as a mpooiuov, and Ter- 
pander’s Preludes in this sense contained some reference, 
as Plutarch implies, to their being followed by Epic Lays— 
as indeed, according to Heracleides, they originally were. 
The aseription to Timotheus of a Book of Mpovéua or 
Preludes to Nomes seems to indicate the late use of a more 
distinctive name for the mpooiuov vduov. The Flute- 
Sung Nome ‘invented’ by Clonas may well have begun as 
an oceasional substitute for the Lyre-Sung. Of the two 
purely instrumental Nomes both were probably develop- 
ments of the few bars which preceded the ancient Hymn 
by way of giving the singers their pitch, the lyre again 
coming first in point of time. 

Of the Lyre-Sung Preludes of the first stage, when they 
were identical with the Nome, and also of the Preludes of 
the second stage when they formed introductions to it, 
we may well have examples among the Homeric Hymns ; 
but they were probably not all composed in hexameters 
after the days of Terpander. One of the Nomes ascribed 
to him was called Zhe Trochaic, and he is praised by 
Plutarch for introducing into musie a beautiful style 
called Terpandrean. It is clear that he not only added a 
string to the lyre but was a rhythmieal innovator as well. 
That one of his Nomes was called Trochaic suggests that 
hitherto the metre of such songs had been something else— 
in all probability the Hexameter. The ‘ Terpandrean’ 
metre was likely enough the Spondaic, exemplified in at 
least one extant fragment, that of a poem which was 
ascribed to him in antiquity} and was presumably one of 
the famous Nomes—possibly the Nome ealled Terpandrean ; 
for it might have been called after the metre rather than the 
composer, which would explain why among so many 
Nomes ascribed to Terpander only one bore his name.! 

We have corroboration of the view that the Nome was a 
derivative of the Hymn, in the first fragment of Terpander, 
where we find, in what is probably the beginning of the 
Nome called Terpandrean, the poet referring to the first 


1 the view that zpoxaios in this connexion refers to the 
tempo—‘ running ’—and not the rhythm, is less ikely; cf. also 
Stob. Ecl. i. 1. 31, where after an enumeration of deities in 9 
hexameters we read tyrewmes paxapas, Movoat Acos Exyoror, apPiras 
aodais, which, though it ean hardly bo earlier than tho 4th 
Century, may follow an old tradition 
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part of his poem as a ‘ beginning of Hymns.’ In Pindar 
vem. 2. 1, * Where too the Homerid bards of stitched epic 
lines for the most part begin, namely the prelude to Zeus,’ 
the reference is to the rhapsodes, and the mpooimoy is 
probably a short Hexameter address such as the xxiiird 
Homeric Hymn. Whether this Zeus-Prelude of Ter- 
pander’s would be suitable to a Nome sung in competition 
at Delphi or at the Spartan Carneia, both held in honour 
of Apollo, is not quite certain. It may have been per- 
formed elsewhere; but it should be noted that the poetical 
custom of * beginning with Zeus ’—though not perhaps 
as old as the Theogony, where ll. 47 ff. come awkwardly 
and may well be an addition—is as old as Pindar. Timo- 
theus’ Persae, which was probably written for a festival 
of Poseidon, ends with an address to Apollo. The con- 
tents of Terpander’s Nomes can only be conjectured from 
the incomplete Persae of his imitator, and from a general 
comparison with the Homeric Hymns. 

Among the earlier poets of the Nome, besides Ter- 
pander, Lyric Nomes were ascribed before him to 
Chrysothemis and Philammon, to the latter of whom 
were sometimes attributed certain of the Nomes 
generally called Terpander’s; Arion’s ‘ Preludes to Epic 
Poems,’ of which there were two Books, were probably 
Lyric Nomes; so too perhaps were some at least of the 
long narrative poems of Stesichorus, which he himself 
calls Preludes, and of Ibycus, who was sometimes credited 
with the Funeral Games of Pelias ; Lyric Nomes were 
ascribed by Suidas’ authority to Corinna. 

In the latter half of the 5th Century comes Phrynis, 
whose innovations, according to Proclus’ authority, were 
‘the combination of the Hexameter with free rhythms and 
the use of a lyre of more than seven strings.’ Next to him 
his pupil Timotheus, who ‘brought the Nome to its 
present condition.’ Then follows a comparison with the 
Dithyramb: ‘The Dithyramb is full of movement and, 
expressing by means of the dance a high degree of 
*possession’’ or excitement, is directed to evoking the 
emotions most characteristic of the God; wild, too, in its 
rhythms, it nevertheless employs a simple phraseology. 
The Nome on the other hand is sustained ! in an orderly 
and highly dignified style by the various characters it 


1 reading avexerac for the first aveiva, but the meaning of the 
whole sentence is uncertain 
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describes; while its rhythms are easy and tranquil, it 
employs compound expressions. Each of course has its 
particular ‘* modes,” the Dithyramb the Phrygian and 
Hypophrygian, the Nome the Lydian system of the 
singers to the lyre.’ Here Proclus’ authority clearly was 
speaking, if not of the Dithyramb before Melanippides 
and of the Nome before Phrynis, at any rate of both before 
the worst results of their innovations had worked them- 
selves out. 


In the Clouds (423 B.c.) Aristophanes bewails the 
change of taste which had made such songs as those 
of Lamprocles out of date; in the first Book of the 
Republic (ce. 385) Plato makes the aged Cephalus 
quote Pindar as an old man in a modern novel might 
cite Tennyson; in his comedy Linus, Alexis (372- 
270) makes the bard bid his pupil Heracles select a 
book from his library in the following lines : 

‘Come here and take whatever book you please ; 

Look earefully at the titles; take vour time; 

Here’s Orpheus, Hesiod, and the Tragedies, 

Choerilus, Homer, Epicharmus, prose 

Of every sort and kind: your choice will show 

What manner of man you are.’ 
No mention of Iambic, Elegiaec, or Lyric poetry. 
It is clear that by the end of the 4th Century, when 
playwrights were already writing plays merely to be 
read, much even of the verse which had long been 
only recited had lost its attraction, and song-poetry, 
at any rate the older song, was going out of fashion. 
Theophrastus’ Late-Learner (319 B.c.), instead of 
learning the ‘classics,’ is at pains to get by heart the 
songs he hears at the juggler’s show. In a fragment 
of Aristotle quoted by Athenaeus (i. 6d) we read : 
‘They spend the whole day holding forth to chance 
audiences at the puppet-shows or to travellers just 
arrived from Phasis or the Borysthenes, though they 
have never read anything but Philoxenus’ Banquet, 
and indeed have never finished that.’ Here we may 
well have a glimpse of the half-literary public who 
thumbed the earhler Greek story-books of which we 
have somewhat late examples in the fragment of the 
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Tale of Ninus, a papyrus which may belong to the last 
Century before Christ, and the famous Milesian Tales 
collected by one Aristeides and translated into Latin 
in the time of Sulla. The Song of the Table survived 
—chiefly among hired musicians—through the 
Alexandrian Age; Sappho and the Anacreontea were 
still sung—by professionals—aiter banquets in the 
2nd Century of our era. There was a long twilight, 
but the sun had set.+ 

By the end of the Athenian Period, that is by about 
330 B.c., which has been taken as the limit of this 
book, most of the forms of Greek poetry, including the 
Drama, by the process of budding-off which began, it 
would seem, with the early Hymn, appear to have 
developed secular uses: for the honouring of men rather 
than Gods; for the imparting of general moral truths ; 
for the expression of personal love, hate, grief, joy; 
for mere record or communication; for sheer enter- 
tainment. In Melic poetry the hieratic tradition 
went on into Roman times, to give birth eventually 
to the Christian Hymn ;? the secular forms, narrowing 
in scope of occasion and choice of metre, and growing 
ever more a means to pleasure, survived the last 
centuries B.c., mostly perhaps as recitation-poems. 
The change was partly due no doubt to changing 
economic conditions, but partly also to the ever- 
increasing rift between the dialect of literature and 
the idiom of common life, and not least to the gradual 
supersession of the pitch-accent. Stress was resuming 
its sway, and poctry sung in ‘ longs’ and ‘ shorts ’ was 
naturally felt to be too artificial when the ‘ quantities ’ 
were coming to be ignored in speech. Another 
cause, which began to work even in the days of 
Euripides, was doubtless the spread of two corrupting 
practices which came of the over-elaboration of the 
musical accompaniment, the singing of several notes 
to a single syllable and the neglect of the pitch-accent 
in composing the melody. So long as these practices 


1 Aul. Gell. N.A. 19. 9, Polyb. 4. 20. 10 2 cf. W. Christ 
Anth. Graeca Carm. Christ. 
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were the exception no harm was done, but when they 
became the rule, the words became less important 
than the music because less easily intelligible to the 
ear, poetry was less often sung for its own sake, and 
even Monodie art-song eventually appealed to few 
but the highly educated in music. 

The general standard of the literary taste that 
prevailed among the educated Greeks of the Roman 
Empire is shown—for song—by our possession of the 
Anacreontea beside our loss of Anacreon. Some of the 
alnacreontea, which clate from about B.c. 150 to A.D. 
550, show signs of attempts to adapt the old Lyric 
metres to the new language-conditions; Bishop Syne- 
sius, who lived about 400 a.p., knew the Lyric Poets 
and wrote ‘ Anacreontic’? Hymns; in the 7th Century 
it was still worth the while of a certain Egyptian 
Greek, who was not a good metrician, to copy out the 
Fifth Book of Sappho; recitation-poetry, Epic, Ele- 
giac, and Jambic, with certain modifications, were still 
written in the 6th and 7th Centuries; the Epigram 
indeed lived on till the 10th, Jambie to the 12th. 
But after that the dark. 

‘I was told when a boy,’ writes Petrus Alcyonius in the 
16th Century, ‘by Demetrius Chalcondyles, that the 
priests of the Greek Church had such influenee with the 
Byzantine Emperors that they burnt at their request a 
large number of the works of the old Greek poets, parti- 
eularly those which dealt with the passions, obscenities, 
and follies of lovers, and thus perished the plays of 
Menander, Diphilus, Apollodorus, and Alexis, and the 
poems of Sappho, Erinna, Anacreon, Mimnermus, Bion, 
Aleman, and Alecaeus.’ 
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ll 29 41 48 83 67 104 | 85 19 
12 30 62 49 _— 68 101 | 86 48 
13 | 31 63 500113 69 Tim. | 87 46 

32 64 51 114 18 

14 33 131 52 7 70 1044 

15 34 — 53. «Cyd. | 71 105 

16 | 35 71 b4 et 72 1054 

7 | 36 Bac. re Sa. 73 106 

18 2 72 22 133 74 107 

19 37 75 56 85 75 42 
Di. E ; Die E Di £E Di E Di. E 
Chor. Chor. ‘Chor. Mon. Alex. 

1 2 19 90 36 124 10 47 1 _ 
2 5 20 0«114 37 125 11 116 2 49 
3 35 21 84 38 126 12 4 3 — 
4 123 22 97 39 127 13 42 4 104 
5 70 | og  ‘Terp. | 40 128 14 62 5 96 
6 69 = 4 15 63 6 102 
7 64 24 98 Mon. 16 53 7 — 
8 122 25 100 7 An 17 41 8 17 
9 113 26 99 15 18 46 9 106 
10 87 27 101 2 59 19 — 10-1084 
il 85 28 83 Bay Sa. 20 36 11 — 
12 71 29 82 3Bbf 113 21 38 12 50 
13 77 30 80 4 39 22 65 13 75 
14 73 31 76 5 24 23 66 14 56 
15 79 32 54 6 27 24 67 

16 81 33 107 7 40 25 1044 

17 23 34 1054 8 28 26a 57 

18 89 35 105 9 26 26b 58 














1 According to his volumes, Chori (Chor. er C), Monodia (Mon, or M), 
Alexandrini (Alex. or A) 
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E Bek. Hil. Di. rE Bek. Wiil. Di. 
=~ me Terp. 39 76 25 M 4 

3 44 77 26 M 7 

2 — — e1 41 79C 29 M17 
3 a 3 Alem 42 123 75 M13 
2 75 43 474 _ _ 

4 32 + M12 44 54 _ _ 
5 334 =? 2 45 55 — =a 
. Alem. 46 —_— 87 M18 
6 34 ee 2 an = — 10 
7 oe ae H 8 43 
Alem. 50 30B 2 Al2 

8 36 7 27 51 50 = a 
9 dia a 52 44 io. MES 
a Al 5e 8 M16 

a an ee ae ae 
11 38 6. ee 55 78 = am 
42 42 _ Alem 56 T9A 20 Alt 
a = 26 57 _ = M26a 
Alem. 5e — — 261 
13 ih = Ale a = =. Ae 
14 433 9 ate 60 80 a. ao 
13 45 ay. alee 61 81 — Alen 
Alem. 62 824 30 M14 

16 a6h0 2) “nie 63 823 3L MIS 
17 +0 vn A8 2 : Alem 
138 47B a = 64 a is 7 
° = Alem 65 9 es M22. 

19 p. 682 85 6s 66 70 18 M23 
— _— 67 GL 19 M24 

— M21 68 83B = —_— 

14. Sa 69 i41 81 06 

lis 148 70 140 gO c 5 

16 Cle TL 864 35 ¢ci2 

_ M5 thes 89 39 _— 

— — 73 89Rr St _— 

—_ MO 74 90 40 _— 

_ M 6 75 87 37 A13 

_ M8 76 101 52 e31 

— a 77 92 42 ¢c13 

— _ 7 93 43 el4 

= ss 79 94 44 cls 

a — 80 95 45 c30 

_ _ 81 96 46 c16 

ais _— a2 07 47 c29 

20 C23 83 98 48 c28 

21 M20 84 103 54 c2L 

99 Alem. 85 104B 56 ie L 

=e 8 - r Alem 

o4 M21 86 105 57 69 








FOLK-SONGS 

















y Bek. Hil. DiI Ey Bek. Hil. 
87 106 58 clo) |) oil 130 _ 
838 Sim. Sim. 112 131 _ 

46 29 coat ar 1124 Carm. Pop. 
89 142 Be cis = 45 49 
90 143 83 c19 113 99 50 
91 —_ — — 114 ae ae 
92 _ — —_— | Ps Sim. im. 
93 = — arp, ale 23 21 
94 107 59 A 116 91 41 
95 125 77S p.302 117 132 — 
96 112 64 AS 118 133 — 
97 108 60 c22 119 134 — 
98 109 61 c24 320 135 _ 
99 111 63 €26 121 2 

100 110 62 C25 122 138 78 

101 116 68 C27 123 139 79 

102 113 65 A 6 1234 p. 80 p.182 

103 114 — — 124 — _ 

1034-1154 66 A10 125 _— _— 

104 115B 67 Aad 126 — — 

1044-118 70 M25 127 _— — 

105 119 71 C35 128 _— — 

1054-120 72 C34 129 — _ 

106 121 73 a9 130 — — 

107 122 74 c33 131 84 33 

ae 127 — — 
o¢ 5 

ros 2S = = 

FOLK-SONGS. 

Bek. E 3gk E Bek. D Bek. 
1 25 1U 13 18 24 26 
3 1 fz 19 30 27 
4 3 | oa 8 20 31 28 
Z fe | \9 21 33 41 
5 6 3 16 fe 322 <32 42 
6 4 14 o1 | 99R 35 43 
7 10 15 = 23 36 44 
8 11 16 22 24 39 fe 
9 12 17 23 25 15 i 

Hil E Hil. E Hil E | Hil 
1 25 10 12 20 29 30 
2 1 li w | 21 30 31 
3 3 (7 22 31 44 
4 5 12 +8 ! 22a 34 45 

6 \o9 | 33 33 46 
5 4 12a p. 6040 24 32 47 
6 Terp. 14 16 25 35 48 
3 15) 21 26 36 49 
= Terp. 16s kd 26a p. 536 
: 4 17 22 27 39 51 
8 10 is 23 28 15 
9 11 19 24 29 38 
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Hil. E Hil. £ 
12 2L 20 «22 
13 FA ne 
i4 8 29218 
15 9 | 23 «id 
16 «16 24 «15 
17> | “a7 26 © 20 
is 18 2786 
19 19 28 87 
| 
| 
Di. DL OE 
10 i916 
ul 10 20 «17 
12 21 «18 
13) 22 19 
140 23.20 
1 12 24 21 
16 «13 25 «22 
1714 27:10 
13815 28 26 
Hil = oDL E Bek 
1 1 138 24 
2 2 19 25 
3 3 20 27 
4 4 21 14 
13 5 22 26 
5 6 23 28 
6 7 24 7 
Tt iS 25 = 
15 9 26 29 
7 10 27 30 
8 1L 23 = 
9 2 29 p. 200 
10 Sol. 
11 ae 30 2 
276 14 31 p. 199 
21 15 32 p. 198 
22 16 33 p. 199 
23 17 34 p. 201 
24 18 35 <a 
16 19 36 
17 20 
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— 30 


WEN OF 


ACHILLES [Tatius]: 123; eom- 
mentator on Aratus; A.D. 250? 

Acro: 55; Latin commentator on 
Horace; a.p. 180 

Acts of the Apostles: 473 

adespota: = Anonymous 
ments 

aAelian: 38, 62-5, 86, 123, 257, 263, 
349, 383-6, is 473, 518, 533; 
610; writer of miseellanies ; 
A.D. 200 

Aelius Dionysius: 420; 
eian; A.D. 120 

Aclius Festus Aphthonius : 
metrician; aA.p. 330 

Aesehines (Socraticus) + 


Frag- 


rhetori- 
337; 
342; phil- 


osopher and rhetorician; 400 
B.C. 

Aesch¥lus: 48, 139, 165, 256, 274, 

306, 309-10, 317-9, 340, 355, 

16, 406, 438, 450, 462, 

, 514-6, 534, 550; 

656, 640, 650, 653, 





663; 671- 35 
485'B.c. 
Aesop: 564-6; writer of beast- 

fables; 550 B.c. 
Agathocles: 40; musician; 


writer of tr: agedy: 


505 


B.C. 

Agithon : 336; writer of tragedy; 
410 B.c. 

Aleaeus: 8, 86, 97, 125, 159, 319, 
364, 418, 422, 428 ff, 555-6, 
560, 564, 569; 584, 591-3, 602, 
612, 618, 624, 623 ff, 633-6, 
643, 648, 653, 656-8, 665, 679; 
lyric poet; 595 B.c. 

Aleacus of Messené: 300; writer 
of iambics and epigrams; 200 
B.C. 

Alcyonius, Petrus: 679 

Aleman: 8, 53, 36, 108, 122, 189, 
208, 215, O44, 236, 420 ff, 509, 


AUTHORS * 


635, 648, 651; 





5-8, 674, 679; 
ly Tic poet; "630 B.c, 

Alexander Cornelius (Polyhistor) : 
18; 597; geographer; 65 B.c. 

Alexander of Actolia : 2963 poet ; 
275 B.C. 

Alexander of Tralles: 544; physi- 
cian; A.D. 540 


Alexinus ? 37 +; Megarian philoso- 
pher; 330 Bec, 


Alexis: 269; 677-9; writer of 





eomedy; 350 B.c, 
Ameipsias : 574; writer of comedy ; 
410 B.c. 

Ammianus Marcellinus: 210, 
529; historian; a.p. 390 
Ammonius: 84,101; grammarian; 

A.D. 390 
Amphion: 592, 596 





Anacreon : 3, 86, 215. 253, 379, 414, 
442 ff, 458, 560, 569; S584, 618, 
625, 636 ff, 643, 648, 656-8, 
666, 679; lyric poet; 530 B.c. 

Anacreontéa : 503; 633,” 678-9; a 
collection of short poems shit- 
able for singing, written by 
various hands between 150 B.c. 
and A.D. 550 in imitation of 


Anacreon 

Ananius: 572; iambic poet; 520 
B.C. 

Anaxagoras! 343; 638; philoso- 
pher; 440 B.c. 

Anaxandrides: 269, 328, 564; 


writer of comedy; 360 B.c. 
Andecides: 60; Attic orator; 400 B.c 
slnonymous Metrician : see Metrical 

Fragment 
Anonymous Writer of Comedy: 581 
Antagéras: 342; epic poet; 270 

B.C. 


* The dates are those of the floruit, i.e. about the 40th year 
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INDEX OF 


Anthes: 593, 645 

Anthologia Graeca Carminum Chris- 
tianorum : 678 

Anthologiu Palatina (A.P.): see 


Palatine Anthology 

Anthologia Planudéa (Anth. Plan.): 
see Planudean Anthology 

Antigonus of Carystus : 394; sculp- 
tor, writer on art, biographer; 
240 B.C. 

Antimachus of Teos: 16,20, 34(?); 
epic poet; 730 B.c.? 

Antimachus of Colophon: 244 (16, 
20, 347); epic and elegiac 
poet; 425 B.c. 

Antipater of sidon: 634; epigram- 
matist; 150 B.c. 

Antipaiter of Thessalonica : 
epigrammatist: 10 B.c. 

Antiphines: 328, 380, 396, 567-9; 
writer of comedy; 365 B.c. 

Antiphon: 46; Attic orator; 440 
B.C. 

Antoninus Liberalis: 10, 
mythologist : a.D. 150? 

Apion: 84; grammarian; a.D. 40 

Apollodorus: 33, 121, 306; chron- 
ologer, grammarian, myth- 
ologist; 140 B.c. 

Apollodorus of Tarsu 
marian; 100 B.c 

Apollodorus : 679: 
comedy; 300 B.c. 

Apollonius: 272; writer of mis- 
cellanies; 100 B.c.? 

Apollonius : 575; commentator on 
Aristophanes; 150 B.c. 

Apollonius Dyseélus: 10-22, 26, 
39, 129, 187, 202, 422 ff, 440; 
grammarian ; p. 110 

Apollonius of Rhodes: 18, 86, 131, 
199, 210-2, 226, 414, 499, 5325 
poet; 260 B.c. 

Apollonius of Tyana: 458; Pytha- 
gorean philosopher; A.D, 100 

Appian: 213; historian; A.D. 130 

Apostolins: 65, 74, 149 7, 264, 
373, 390, 531, 565, 567, 571; 
compiler of a collection of pro- 
verbs; A.D. 1460 

Apuleius: 214; Roman phil- 

osopher and novelist; A.D. 130 

Aritus: 191; didactic poet; 270 
B.C. 

Arcadius: 425, 485; grammarian; 
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22245 


: 56; gram- 





writer of 









AUTHORS 


between A.D. 200 and 600; the 
work on accentuation ascribed 
to him perhaps belongs to 
‘Theodosius (A.D. 400) 

Arcesilatis: 374; Academic phil- 
osopher; 275 B.c. 

Archilochus: 70, 488; 598, 600 ff, 
609, 612-4, 617, 623-5, 630-1, 
637, 645, 648, 651, 655-7, 660, 
667-8 ; elegiac and iambic poet; 
650 B.c. 

Argas: 268, 302; lyric poet; 370 


: 292, 478; 591, 629, 641, 
661, 668-70, 676; lyric poet; 
625 B.c. 

Ariphron: 400 ff; 651 
Aristarchus: 56, 492; 
marian; 175 B.c. 
Aristias: 48; writer of (tragedy 

and?) satyric drama; 470 B.c. 
Aristides: 40-2, 65-6, 167, 200, 
249, 372, 436, 458, 472, 567; 
rhetorician; A.D. 170 
Aristocleides : 266, 282; singer to 
the lyre; 480 B.c. 
Ariston: 80; philosopher; 230 B.c. 
Ariston¥mus: 876; a compiler of 
sayings, of unknown date 
Aristophanes (Ar.) : 8, 40, 44, 56-8, 
66-70, 74-6, 86, 120, 226, 240- 
6. 249-62, 266-70, 310, 340, 
362, 366, 386-8, 396-8, 443, 
491, 494-6, 504-6, 510-14, 520, 
523, 534, 538, 542, 550-60, 567- 
70, 574; 601, 611-2, 627, 631, 
635, 642, 648-52, 658-62, 666- 
7, 671-3, 677; writer of 
comedy; 410 B.c. 

Aristophanes of Byzantium: 68, 
498; grammarian; 215 B.c. 

Aristotle (Arist.): 90, 208, 212, 
232, 258, 268, 294-6, 300-2, 
320, 334, 344, 376, 382, 406-8, 
410 fi, 458, 468-70, 496, 502, 
540-2, 546, 565; 596, 606-8, 
651, 657, 667-8, 677;  phil- 
osopher; 345 B.C. 

Aristoxénus: 40, 64, 272, 287, 364, 
404, 417, 480, 498, 500, 548; 
588, 627; writer on music; 
320 B.C. 

Armenidas: 18; 100 
B.C.? 

Arsenius: 290, 531, 565, 571; son 


gram- 


historian ; 
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of Apostolius; compiler of a 





collection of proverbs; A.D. 
1500 

Artemidérus: 532; writer on 
dreams; A.D. 150 

Artémon of Cassandreia ; 288, 560; 
historian; 130 B.c.? 


Asclapon : 266; physician; 50 B.c. 

clepiides ; 443; poet: 285 B.c. 

figes: 420; grammarian; of 
unknown date 

Athenaeus: 34, 46-54, 65, 68, v2 8, 
80,) 123; 202, 206, ot —6, 226, 
234-6, 241-4, 247, 260, 263, 
274-8. 298-300, 304, 328, 333, 
338, 342-4, 348, 356, 360, 374 
378-82, 386-8, 394-6. 400-4, 
410, 413-4, 424, 444, 449, 470, 
494, 508, 512-4, 518- a2 
532, 536, 544- 6. 
572-4; 591, 657-8, 670, 677; 
writer of ‘miseellanies ; A.D. 






As 











Athenagéras : 
A.D. 150 
Aulus Gellius: 210; 678; gram- 
marian; A.D. 170 
Automédes: 23 


67; Christian writer; 


Bacchius: 456; 
AD. 320 
Bacchflides : 
Add ff. (see 445 2.); 


writer on musie; 


8, 34, 60, 80-222, 
640, 646 ff, 


651-4, 660, 666-7. 670-1 
Bachinann’s Anecdéta: 7A, 207; 
extraets from hitherto un- 


published Greek MSS _ pre- 
served at Paris, published 1828 
Bekker’s Anecdsta: 246; a collee- 
tion of previously unedited 
greek works, published 1814- 
Bion : 661-3, 679; poet; 100 B.c.? 
Bion the Borysthenite : 326; phil- 
osopher; 270 B.c. 
Boeo: 645 
Boétius: 288, 300; writer on 
philosophy, mathematies, and 
music; A.D. 515 


Callias:; 232; writer of comedy; 
440 B.c. 


Callimachus: 10, 78, 97, 124-6, 
212, 266, 420, 427, 441, 467, 


AUTHORS 


488, 499, 502, 506, 509; 
poet; 270 B.c. 


595; 


Callinus: 601, 613; clegiae poct; 
650 B.C. 

Callisthénes : 300; historian; 330 
B.C. 

Callistritus : 566; 658 


Callistratus : 
100 B.c. 


362, 534 ; historian; 





Callixeinus: 492; historian and 
writer on art; 220 B.c. 
Canpbell, Thomas: 573; poet; 


A.D, 1820 
Catullus: 625. 648, 662; Roman 
poet; 60 B.c. 
Cedeides : 68-70. 
Censorinus: 291, 
marian; A.p. 240 
Chaerémon : 334; writer of 
tragedy : 560 B.c. 
Chamaeleon: 42; 656: Peri- 
patetie philosopher and gram- 
marian; 310 B.c. 
Charixéna ; 42-4 
Chionides: 242; 669; 
eomedy; 510 B.c. 
Choerilus: 48: 669, 677: 
of tragedy; 500 B.c. 
Choeroboscus : 34-6, 59, 424, 434- 
6-8, 460, 467; grammarian; 
A.D, 600 
Chrysippus: 304, 347. 
Stoie philosopher; 240 B.c.; 
the fragmentary work Ou 
Negatives is perh. not his 
Chryséthémis : 290; 
Cicero: 62, 209, 
the Roman orator we Slings: 


406; gram- 


writer of 


writer 


456: the 





pher; 60 B.c. 
Cinésias : 246-66, 284, 298 
Clearchus: 244, 394, 414, 498; 


Peripatetic philosopher; 300 


B.C. 
Clement of Alexandria: 10, 67, 90- 
2.95, 202-4. 210. 220, 236, 250, 





419, 450, £56, 483, 33, 
552, 565; 633; Christian 
writer; A.D. 200 


writer of riddles 
daughter 


Cleobillina: 72; 
we hexameter verse ; 

Cleobalus : 528; of Rhodes; poet; 
one of the Seven Sages 

Cleoménes : 242, 250 

Cloénas: 602, 612, 649, 675 
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Connus: 46; musician; 450 B.c. 

Corinna: 2, 5-38, 167, 202, 419; 
633, 644 ff, 666, 676 

Cramer's Anecdéta Oxoniensia: 12, 
35, 41, 74, 196, 383, 428-30, 
434-6, 456, 479, 559; a collec- 
tion of previously unedited 
Greek works from Oxford Mss, 
published 1835-7 

Cramer's Anecdéta  Parisiensia: 
207, 236, 329, 441, 459: a 
collection of previously un- 
edited Greek works from Faris 
MSS, published 1839-41 

Cratérus: 56; historian; 340 B.c. 


Crates: 72, 406, 522% \riter of 
comedy; 450 B.c. 

Crates of Mallus: 232; gram- 
marian; 179 B.c. 

Cratinus: 44, 50, 70, 244, 556-8, 
574; 612; writer of comedy; 
450 B.C. 

Crexus : 278, 286 

Cydias: 68 

Cydides: see Cydias 

Damon: 40; musician; 420 B.c. 

Delphian ‘ Hymns’: 651 

Demetrius Chalcondyles: 679; 
scholar; A.D. 1465 

Demetrius of Phalérum: 28; Peri- 


patetic philosopher and states- 
man; 315 Bc. 
Demetrius of Scepsis: 408; 


gram- 
marian; 170 B.c. 


Demetrius: £68; rhetorician; A.D. 
50? 

Democritus : 60, 376; philosopher ; 
420 B.c. 


Demodécus: 238; 592, 597, 621 

Demosthénes : 321, 336, 384; 588, 
628; the great "Athenian érator 
and statesman: 340 B.c. 

Diagoras: 56-64, 80; 651, 654 

Dicaearchus: 242, 408, 508, 548, 
550; Peripatetic philosopher, 
historian, grammarian; 310 
B.C. 

Didsmus: 9, 34, 84, 101, 118, 271, 
303, 384, 411, 419, 532, 559; 
661, 664; grammarian; 20 
B.C. 

Didymus the Blind, of Alexandria; 
ee Christian writer; A.D. 

4 
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Dio Chrysostom (Dion of Prusa): 
41, 289, 300, 452, 526, 534, 561, 
5693 thetorician; A.D. 80 

Diodorus of Sicily : 33, 60, 273, 280, 
362, 366, 404; historian’: 46 


B.C. 

Dioddtus: 232; perhaps to be 
identified with the commenta- 
tor on Heracleitus (Diog. L., 
9, 12, 15); 170 B.c.? 

Diogénes Laertius (Diog. L.): 62, 

374, 381, 411, 417, 533, 

763 biographer ; AD. 220 

[Diogenian] : 74-6, 373, 390, 531, 
550, 567, 570, 573;  gram- 
marian; prob. not the author 
of the collection of proverbs 
under his name; A.D. 120 

Dionysius of Corinth: 546; 
poet, 200 B.c. 

Dionysius of Thebes: 46, 364 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus: 123, 
275, 297, 308, 336, 364, 386, 
449, 460-6; 627, 631, 666: 
historian and grammarian ; 20 
B.C. 

Dioscorides: physician and botan- 
ist; A.D. 60 

Diphilus: 679; writer of comedy; 





epic 


310 B.c. 

Dracon of Stratonicéa: 74; gram- 
marian; 160 B.c.? 

Diris: 268, 384, 412, 470; 650; 
historian; 300 B.c. 

Echembrotus : 600, 607; singer to 


the flute; 586 B.C. 
Empedocles : "949; philosopher and 
poet; 465 B.c. 

Ephorus : 374; 583; historian; 350 
B.C. 
Epicharmus: 14, 26, 494-6, 502, 

564; 677; writer of comedy; 


500 B.C. 

Epicrates : 242; writer of comedy; 
360 B.c. 

ak Lt 376; Stoic philosopher; 
A.D 

Epicirus : te the philosopher; 
300 B.C. 

Epiphanius : 67; Christian writer; 
A.D. 35) O. 

Erasistratus: 80; physician; 290 
B.C. 
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Eratosthénes : 42, 506, 532; 
mathematician, geographer, 
astronomer, chronologer, gram- 
marian; 235 B.C. 

Erinna: 10, 419; 679; 


a poctess 
of doubtful date 














Erotian: 266; lexicographer: a.D. 
60 
Etymologicum Gudianwn (E.G): 
440; etymological lexicon; 
A.D. 1100 
Etymologicum Magnriwm (E.M.) + 3 
42, 82, 206-8, 266, 329, 393, 
ek 4. 410, 
571; etymo- 


cal lexicon; A.D. 1200 

Etymologicum Magnum Vetus (also 
called Et. Florentinum and Et. 
Genuinum): 328, 434, 440, 
446, 522, 531; an etymological 
lexicon compiled under the 
direction of Photius ¢c. A.D. 870 

Eubilus: 353; writer of comedy; 
375 B.c. 






Eumélus: 599, 623, 649; epic and 
lyric poet; 760 B.c. 

Enmolpus: 596 

Euphronius: 120; grammarian; 
250 B.c. 

Euripides : 26, Atl, Bs 210232, 
240, 256, 368, 280-2, 306, 


310, 332, 396, ate eae 
514; 584, 601, 619, 625-7 
658, 661-3, 667, 671- 3. “678; 
writer of tragedy; 3 440 B.C 

Eusebius : 60, 72, 80, 203, 237, 399; 
chronologer [mostly survives 
only in Jerome's Latin version 
and the Armenian translation]; 
A.D. 305 

Eustathius: 8, 10, 34, 37. 43, 66, 
74-6, 119, 200, 207, 247, 279- 
80, 305, 345. 351. 357, 367, 
389-90, 395, 418-20, 436, 495, 
501, 505, 522, 526,’ 532. 539, 
559, 561, 564-6, 569, Srls23 
grammarian and historian; 4.D. 
1160 





’ 
’ 


Favorinus (or Guarino): 208, 436; 
scholar and lexicographer; A.D. 
1520 

Festus: 542; Roman lexico- 
eee between A.D. 100 and 
50 


AUTHORS 


Galen: 529; writer on medicine, 





Philosophy, graminar, —criti- 
ecism; A.D. 170 

Glaucus: 416; writer on music 
and poetry: 420 bc, 
sippus : 242-4 





Grammarian, Anonymous > 36 





Gregory of Corinth (Pard 4475 
grammarian; &.D. 115 

Gregory of Cyprus: 331; Christian 
writer; A.D. 1280 

Grenfell’s Erotic Fragment: 549; 


a metrical serenade in a papy- 
Tus of 2nd Cent. B.c. 


Habron : 10; grammarian; 
Hagnocles ; 526 
Harpocration : 
marian; 
Hégésander : 


ep 


47, 68, 410; 
D. 170 
298; writer of mis- 


gram- 






cellanies; 150 B.c. 
Hephaestion : 13-4, 38, 72-7, 12 4 
214, 294, dot. ace 8 460 

464, 5345 metrician : A.D. 170 





Hiéraeleides of Miletus : 
marian; A.D. 100 
Héracleides of Pontus: 572; 594- 
6,675; Peripatetic philosopher 


36; gram- 


and grammarian; 330 B.c. 

Hermesiinax: 3358, 354; poet; 
250-B,C. 

Hermippus: 246: writer of 
comedy; £30 B.c. 

Hermippus: 498; biographer; 
210 B.c. 

Hermocles: 413 

Hermodotus : 413 


Hermogénes: 109, 447; 
cian; A.D. 200 
Hermolatis: 413 
Hermoéléchus : 412 ff. 
Herodian (Hdn.): 18, 34-6, 48, 
428-30, 435, 430-44, 4655 
grammarian; A.D. 170 
Herodicus : 556 ; gramimarian; 50 


AzD. 
Herodétus (Hdt.): 187, 141, 301, 
307, 313, 321, 472, 488, 522; 


thetori- 





594-7, 607, 668; historian; 
445 B.C. 
Derrick : poet; A.D. 1650 


Hesiod (Hes.): 26, 86, 147, 200, 
233, J48, 488, $91; 590, 593-8, 
605, 610, 622-5, 635, 649, 677; 
epic poet; 20 B.C.? 
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Hes¥chius: 36, 44, 66, 70, 76-8, 
104, 165, 205, 208, 277, 309, 
317-9, 362, 392, 420, 424, 430- 
6, 142, 465, 494-6, 502, 508-10, 
517-8, 530-2, 538-40, 550, 
567-9, 571, 5738-6; 617; lexico- 
grapher; A.D. 450 


Hes¥chius of Milétus: 60;  his- 
torian; A.D. 550 

Hieronymus: 240-2 

Himérius: 80; 664; rhetorician; 
A.D. 355 

Hippocrates : 208, 266; physician; 
420 B.C. 

Hippolytus: 484, 514; Christian 


writer; A.D. 200 

Hippon : 64; physical philosopher ; 
430 B.c. 

Hipponax: 416, 572; 615; writer 
of iambic lampoons; 540 B.c. 

Histiacus of Colophon: 290 

Homer: 18, 39, 210-2, 230, 306, 
321, 328-30. 390, 396, 426, 
4382, 446-8, 522, 526; 584-5, 
587, 590-2, 596-8, 603, 608-10, 
622-4, 627, 634, 638, 650, 653, 
661-3, 667, 672-4, 677; see 
also Iliad, Odyssey, Eustathius, 
Tzetzes: epic poet; 850 B.c.? 

Homeric Hymns: 86, 452; 591-5, 
604, 614, 622-4, 648, 651, 
674-5; a collection of hymns 
to the Gods by various hands; 
750-550 B.C.? 

Homéridae : 593, 676; a school of 
epic poets claiming descent 
trom Homer, first mentioned 
by Acusilaiis; 550 B.c. 

Horace: 55, 84,118, 124; 624-6, 
631, 638, 648, 657; Roman 
poet; 25 B.c. 

Horapollo : 518; grammarian; A.D. 
380 

Hybrias: 572; 583, 658 

Hypddicus: 669 


Tbrius : 573 

Ib¥cus: 8, 86, 278, 440 ff, 446; 
635 ff, 653, 656, 671, 676; lyric 
poet; 550 B.c. 

Tliad: 20, 93, 106, 123, 200, 207, 
212, 236, 272, 306, 329, 337, 
390, 406, 418-20, 436, 440, 
488-92, 530, 564, 581; 584-6, 
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598, 601, 608, 621; see also 
Homer, Eustathius, Tzetzes 

Inscriptions : 29, 49, 70, 126, 133, 
159, 224, 258-60, 298, 351, 371, 
400, 406, 528; 594, 651; see 
also Parian Chronicle 

Ton of Chios: 84, 226-8; 647; 
writer of tragedy and lyric 
poetry; 450 B.c. 

Isidore of Pelustum; 533; Chris- 
tian writer; 4.D. 420 

Istros (Ister): 266; historian, 
grammarian, poet; 240 B.c. 


Johannes Grammaticus: 418; per- 
haps to be identified with J. 
Philéponus, philosopher and 
grammarian; A.D. 510 

Johannes of Sicily (Doxopatres) : 
206; rhetorician; A.D. 1020 

Joséphus: 65, 473; Jewish his- 
torian; A.D. 75 

Julian: 528; Roman Emperor 
A.D. 361-363 

Keil’s Analecta Grammatica: 122, 

463; fragments of two anony- 

mons metrical treatises 


Lactantius (Placidus): 123-4; 
author of a commentary on 
Statius; A.D. 550? 

Lament for Bion: 601; anonymous 
poem of about 90 B.c. in 
Bucolici Graeci 

Lamprocles : 40-2, 266; 671, 677 

Lamprus: 46-8, 364 

Lamynthius : 242-4 

Lisus : 639-41, 645, 669, 671; lyric 
poet; 500 B.c. 

Leonidas of Tarentum: 615; epi- 
grammatist; 270 B.c. 

Leotrophides : 246 


Libanius: 74, 565; rhetorician; 
A.D. 355 

Licymnius: 334-8 

Lobon: 576; an untrustworthy 


biographer; 250 B.c.? 
{Longinus]: 84; 634, 647; anony- 
mous rhetorician; A.D. 50? 
Longus: 492-4, 499, 502, 506; 
romance-writer; A.D. 150? 
Lucian: 123, 224, 298, 327, 370, 

374, 401, 447-9, 528-30, 565; 
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thetorician and satirist; A.D. 
165 

Lyedphron : 9, 10, 310, 406, 533; 
poet; 200 B.c. 

Lycophronides: 414 ff. 

Lycurgus: 410, 523; 613; Attic 
orator; 330 B.c. 

Lysias : 60, 68, 250, 262, 337; Attic 
orator; 405 B.c. 

Lysimachus: 410 

Lysimachus of Cyrénée: 
marian; 100 B.c.? 

Lysis: 40; the teacher of Epa- 
meinondas? 420 B.c.? 


26; gram- 


Maearius : 309; compiler of a eol- 
lection of Greek proverbs; A.D. 
1250? 

Machon: 326, 378; writer of 
eomedy; 280 B.C. 

Macrobius: 296, 306, 331, 463; 
Roman grammarian; A.D, 390 

MS: 436 

Mareellus Empiricus : 
cian; A.D. 380 

Mareus Aurelius: 516; 

Emperor A.D. 161-180 

Marisaeum Melos : 548; a metrical 
dialogue between a man and a 
woman inscribed near the door 
of a temple at Marissa in 
Palestine; 150 B.c.? 

Marius Plotins: see P lotius 
Marius Vietorinus; 72, 337, 535: 
Roman grammarian: .). 350 

Margites: 601, 604-5 Qrh ich see) 

Marmor Parium: see Parian 
Chronicle 

Marsyas: 384; historian; 300 B.c. 

Martial: 447; Roman poct; 
A.D. 80 

Matron : 351-3; 

on Homer; 


544; physi- 


Roman 


writer of parodies 
400 B.c.? 


Maximus of Tyre: 401; rhetori- 
cian; A.D. 180 
Melanippides: 60, 230-8, 274, 


282-4, 338, 362; 672 
Melanthius : 58; historian 
Meleager: 220, 232; 

matist ; 






epigram- 
first compiler of the 
Greek Anthology; 90 B.C. 


Melétus: 242, 260; tragic and 
erotie poet; one of the accusers 
of Socrates; 400 B.c, 


AUTHORS 


Melinno: 419; poetess; A.D. 120? 

Menander: 80, 308; 679; writer 
of comedy; 300 B.c. 

Menander: 88; rhetorician; A.D. 
270 

Metrical Fragment, Oxyrhynehus : 


73, 442; fragment of an anony- 
mous book on metre found at 
Oxyrhynehus 

Milesian Tales: 678; a collection 
of short stories, mostly of love, 
compiled by one Aristeides c. 
150 B.c., used by Petronius 
and Apuleius but no longer 
extant 

Miller's Mélange de Philologie et 
@Epigraphie: 203, 228: a 
eolleetion of articles containing 


certain hitherto unpublished 
Greek works; published in 
1876 


Mimnermus: 70; 613-4, 656-7, 








670; elegiac poet; 620 B.c. 

Moeris: 528; grammarian; A.D. 
200? 

Musaeus: 582, 594-6 

Myia : 416 

Mynna : 418 

Myrtis : 2-6, 14; 644-5 

Natadlis Comes: 212:  mytho- 
grapher: A.D. 1550 

Nauck’s Fragmenta Adespota 
(Anonymous Fragments) in 
his Tragicorum  (Graecorum 
Fragmenta; 109 

Nepos, Cornelius: 47; Roman 

historian; 60 B.c. 

Nicander; 20-4, 236, 396; poet; 
150 B.C, 

Nicoehares : 496; writer of 
comedy; +10 B.c. 

Nieomichus : 284, 288, 315; writer 
on arithmetie and musi¢; A.D. 
40 

Nieophon : 502; writer of comedy ; 


410 B.c. 
Ninus, Tale of: 678 Qrhich see) 
Nonnus: 126; epie poet; ¢. a.p. 
u 





s: 2; poetess, epigrammatist ; 


300 B.C. 
Nymphaeus: 610 3 
Nymphis: 500; prob. Nym- 
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phodérus of Syracuse; 
grapher; 330 B.c. 


Odyssey : 28, 34, 200, 304, 356, 430, 
495, 506, 516; 585-6, 592, 
597; see also Homer, Eusta- 


thius ; 
Oenijddes: 270, 384 (which see) 
591-5; 598, 609, 


Olen: 488, 
649 

Olympus: 54, 277; 597-8, 603, 
612, 620, 623-4, 633, 661; 
prob. the name of two flute- 
players, one of ¢. 700 B.c., the 
other belonging to the Dark 
Age 


geo- 


Onésicritus: 272; historian; 320 
B.C. 

Oppian: 503; didactic poet; A.D. 
200 

Origen: 3283 Christian writer; 
A.D, 225 

Orpheus: 324; 592-4, 598, 608, 
651, 677; the early poet and 


musician 

Orphic Hynms: 486; a collection 
of apocryphal poems _ of 
Orpheus, of uncertain date 

Orus : 36; grammarian: A.D. 200? 

Ovid : 23,111,126; 601; Roman 

poet; a.D. 1 

Oxyrhynchus Papyri: 
101-3, 159, 212, 216- 8, 220; 
248; 627, 652-3; (see the 
authors) : fragments of ancient 
books and other documents 
found by B. P. Grenfell and 
A.S. Hunt at Oxyrhynchus in 
Egypt, still in course of publi- 
eation 


40, 42, 72, 


Palatine Anthology (A.P.): 16, 72, 
86, 171, 220-2, 232, 333, 398; 
a large collection of Greek 
‘epigrams,’ i.e. inscriptions 
and quasi-inscriptions, em- 
bodying the earlier compila- 
tions of Meleager and others, 
made by Constantine Cephalas 
about A.D. 920 

Pamphos: 594-6 

Papyri: 28, 30, 72, 92, 126, 159, 
302, 308, 411, 420, 442, 482, 
580; 677; see also Ozyrhyn- 
chus 
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Parian Chronicle: 230, 272, 280, 
362, 404; an inscribed stone 
now at Oxford, giving a sum- 
mary of Greek history down 
to 264 B.C, 

Paroemiographi Graeci: 48, 369, 
373, 386, 390, 512; the ancient 
proverb-collections published 
by von Leutsch and Schneide- 
win in 1839 

Parthénius: 22, 338; poet and 
story-writer; 20 B.c. 

Pausanias: 8, 12, 18, 49, 75, 78, 
109, 167-9, 171, 179, 181, 228, 
270, 288, 305, 310, 383, 398, 
510, 548; 592-9, 602, 618, 623, 
637-8, 648, 648; geographer ; 


A.D. 180 

Pericleitus : 416; 611 

Phaenias: 268, 382; Peripatetic 
philosopher: 330 B.c. 

Phemius: 585, 597 

Pherecrates: 249, 251, 268, 284, 
290, 362, 365; writer of 
comedy; 430 B.C. 

Philammon: 593-6, 624, 676 

Philistus : 274; historian; 395 B.c. 

Philo: 228; 588; Jewish philoso- 
pher; A.D. 40 

Philochdrus: 238; historian; 260 
B.C. 

Philodémus: 64, 238, 266, 278, 
366, 389; philosopher and 
poet: 60 B.C. 

Philostratus (‘the Athenian’): 224, 
415, 528; biographer; A.D. 
210 

Philostritus (‘ the Younger *) : 224; 


essayist; 
Phildtas: 404 
Philoxénus : the name of two and 
perh. three persons who are 
confused in the ancient refer- 
ences; P. son of Eryxis (340 f.) 
perh. =the author of the 
Banquet, P. of Leucas (348 ff; 


A.D. 280 


672, 677); the other is the 
dithyrambic poet, P. of 
Cythéra; 250, 260, 272-4, 286, 
302, 326, 362 ff; 583, 662, 
672-3 

Phocflides: 280; 615;  elegiac 
poet; 540 B.c. 


Photius: 70, 75, 229, 408, 413, 420, 
425, 532, 559; critic, iexico- 
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grapher, compiler of chresto- 
mathies; A.D. »60 
Phrynichus son of Polyphradmon : 
42, 45, 51; 643, 652, 669; 
writer of tragedy ; ue 500 B.C. 
Phrynichus: 46, 502; writer of 
comedy ; 420 B.C. 
Phryni 40, 266-8, 284, 
326; 610, 673, 676-7: 
rambic poet; 430 B.C. 
Phyllis: 548 
Pindar: 2, 6, 8. 33, 46, 56, 60. 70, 
82-6, 91, 101, 104, 116-12; 
143- 9, 161, 169, 135, 195, 199. 
200, 203, 21, 219,022 1319, 
364-6, 444 tf. (see 445 n), 451, 
454, 474, 514-16, 558, 563, 
569; 589-90, 610, 621, 627-8, 
634-44, 645 ff, 652-7, 660, 664- 





289, 292, 
dithy- 











7, 670-1, 676; lyric poet; 480 
B.C, 
Planudean Anthology: 270, 300; 


the shorter of the two great 
collections of Greek ‘ epigrams,’ 
made by Maximus Pleniides 
A.D. 1301; see Palatine Anth- 


ology 
Plato: 248, 344, 348, 336, 459, 502; 
writer of comedy; 420 B.c. 
Plato: 46, 68, 113, 171, 246-8, 301, 
321, 334-6, 463. 474-6, 526, 
531, 548, 564; 583-4, 593, 606, 
631, 640, 670-1, 674, 677; 
philosopher; 380 B.c. 
Plautus: 425; Roman writer of 
comedy; 215 B.c. 
Pliny (‘the Elder’): 274, 291, 
396, 542; encyclopedist; a.D.60 
Plotius (Sacerdos): 72, 443, 447, 
464-6; Roman metrician of 
doubtful date, between 30 B.c. 
and A.D. 500 
Plutarch : 2, 6, 16, 25, 40, 46, 54-5, 
65, 70, 80, 91, 97, 122, 133, 204, 
232, 2382. —40, 264, 265, 272, 
286, 291, 298, 304-8, 
342, 349, 364, 37 3-4, 383, 401} 
404, 08 « 416, 428, 146, $50— 4, 










530-2, So 544, 567, 5733 5 
597; 605, *610- 4 628, 64 et 
673-5; biographer and essay- 
ist; A.D. 85 

Polémon: 72, 378, 


494; 
grapher; 200 B.c. 


geo- 
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Pollux (Polydcuces 
394, ds, 500, 





268, 294, 326, 
29, 531-2, 536, 









539-40; lexicographer; A.D. 
170 

Polus: 334-6; sophist and rhetori- 
clan; 420 B.c. 

Polybius : 297, 880; 588, 672, 678; 
historian; 175 B.c. 


Polyidus : 272, 404 ff, 408 
Polymnastus: 416; 612-13, 617, 
6238, 656; poct; 630 B.c, 

Pomponius Mela: 280; Roman 
geographer; A.D. 40 
Porphyrio: 84, 113-9; 
mentator on Horace; 
250.7: 

Porphyrius (Porphyry) : 
338;  Neo-Platonist 
pher; A.D. 27uU 

Poseidonius : S14; Stoic philoso- 
pher; 90 B.c. 


com- 
A.D. 
236, 330, 

philcso- 


Pritinas: 46-8, 50-4, 364, 416, 
444; 660, 671 
Praxilla : 72-8, 560, 568-70; 658, 


661, 670 
Priscian : 16, 206, 420-2; Roman 
grammarian; A.D. 500 
Proclus : 208, 290, 514, 559; 591, 
633, 664. 673. 676-7 7; compiler 
of achrestomathy., perh. identi- 
eal with the Neo-Platonist 
philosopher and grammarian 
of A.D. 450 
Prodicus : 343; sophist; 430 B.c. 
Pronomus :; 263-70 
Propertius: 10; 
20 B.C. 
Ptolemaeus son of Hephaestion : 
209, 408; grammarian; A.D. 
ZU 


Pylides: 304 
Pythagoras: 
535 B.C. 
Pythermus : 572 
Pythocleides : i 


Roman poet; 





342; philosopher; 


Quintilian ; 634; Roman rhetori- 
cian; A.D. 75 


Rhetores Graeci: 565 
Sacidas: 270, 416; 632; poet and 
flute-player; 580 B.c. 


Sannyrion: 260; writer of comedy ; 
410 B.c. 
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Sappho: &, &6, 90, 106, 169, 189, 
210, 242, 364, 418, 428 ff; 587, 
591, 599, 611-2, 618, 621, 624 f, 
633, 636-42, 645, 648-9, 656-7, 
661-2. 667, 678-9; lyric 
poetess; 600 B.c. 

Satyrus: 282, 306, 396;  Peri- 
patetic philosopher; 220 B.c. 

Scholiast : = ancient commentator 
whose notes are preserved in 
some of our MSS of Greek 






authors 
Semonides of Amorgus: 613 
Sémus: 494, 512, 518, 532; geo- 
grapher and antiquary, of un- 
known date 
Servius: 77, 99, 118-9: Roman 


grammarian; A.D. 400 
Sextus Empiricus : 65-6, 336, 503; 
Sceptic philosopher and physi- 


cian; A.D. 190 
Simonides : 3 56, 80, 82, 86, 113, 
116, 122,'137, 220, 232, 241; 


244, 309" 336, 374, 444 ff. (see 
445 n), 502, 364; 610, 634-8, 
639 ff, 646-9, 651-4, 658-60, 
663-71; lyric and elegiac poet; 
510 B.c. 

Socrates: 230, 248-50, 340. 376, 
396, 468; 651, 672; the great 
‘Athenian’ philosopher: 440 B.C. 

Solon: 62, 174, 300, 576; 614; the 
Athenian lawgiver and elegiac 
and iambic poet; 600 B.c. 

Sopiter: 380; writer of parody 
and burlesque: 300 B.c. 

Sophocles : 48, 84, 116, 224-6, 244, 
268, 274, 438, 454, 483, 564; 
647, 650-2, 660, 663. 672; 
writer of tragedy; 450 B.c. 

Sophron: 10; writer of mimes; 





440 B.C. 

Spendon: 611 

Statius: 10,118, 123-4; Roman 

poct; A.D. 80 

Stephanus of Byzantium: 18, 21, 
37, 80, 280; lexicographer; 
A.D. 530 

Stésichorus: 8&8, 40-2. 70. 86, 212, 
244, 266, 236, 364, 384, 426, 
440 ff, 498, 552; 633 ff, 644, 
651-2, 661-3, 670, 676; lyric 
poet; 570 B.c.? 

Stobaeus: 86~8, 120-2, 149, 174, 


200, 204, 208, 236, 326, 330, 338, 
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369, 376, 411-12. 426, 438, 448, 
458, 476, 565; 675; compiler 
of chrestomathies: A.D. 450? 

Strabo: 35, 169, 213, 313, 448; 
593, 596, 634, 674;  geo- 
grapher; A.D. 1 

Strattis: 262, 538; writer of 
comedy; 400 B.c. 

Sutdas: 2, 6, 40. 44, 60, 64, 72-6, 
80, 104, 207, ‘294, 227, 230, 243; 
247, 257, 265, 268, 275, 299; 
309, 326, 362, 369-70, 376, 386, 
390, 398, 411, 416-8, 439, bls, 
522-4, 550, 558, 567, 571, 5793 
612, 617, 635, 640, 643, 668, 
674-6; léxicographer: ‘A.D. 950 

Symmichus: 254; grammarian; 
A.D. 100 

Synesius: 169, 390; 679; Chris- 
tian writer; A.D. 410 


Tatian: 2, 9, 62, 72; Christian 
writer; A.D. 160 
Telecleides; 244, 496; writer of 


comedy; 420 B.c. 
Telenicus: 268; poet and flute- 
player; 430 B.c. 
Teles: 320; philosopher; 270 B.c. 
Telesias: 46, 364; musician; 380 


B.C.? 

Telesilla : 72, 496; 643, 666 

Telestes : 234, 238, 266, 272- -8, 364, 
404; 598, 662. 672 ff. 

Telles, Tellen, or Tellis: 408 ff. 

Tennyson : 677 

Terpander : 266-8, 282, 286, 290-4, 
324, 416; 596, 610-17, 624, 
628-30, 648, 651, 657, 673 ff; 
lyric poet; 675 B.C. 

Thaletas (or Thales) : 416; 610-12, 
617, 624, 628, 633, 651, 659; 


lyric poet; 660 B.C. 
Thamfris : 592, 595-6 
Theino: 418 


Themistius: 8, 297, 401; philoso- 
pher and rhetorician; A.D. 350 
Theocritus: 76-8, 197, 229, 310, 
383-4, 388, 503-4, 514, 524; 


611, 616, 620, 634, 660-2; 
poet; 275 B.c. 

Theodoret: 91, 508; Christian 
writer; A.D. 430 


Theodérus the Metochite: 450; 
grammarian and _ historian; 
A.D. 1300 
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Theodorus: 496, 502; poet of un- 
known date, save that he is 
mentioned by Aristotle 

Theodosius: 34-6; grammarian; 





A.D, 400; see Choeroboscus 

Theognis: 564; 583, 615; clegiae 
poet; 540 Bc. 

Theoguis : 468; a writer of tragedy ; 
410 B.c. 

Theognis: 526; an otherwise un- 
known writer quoted by 
Athenaeus 

Theophilus: 344; a geographer 


mentioned by 
Plutarch 

Theophrastus: 104, 139, 288, 319, 
344, 359, 396; 584, 677; Peri- 
patetie philosopher; 330 B.c. 

Theopompus: 42, 278, 569; writer 
of comedy; 400 B.c. 

Theosophia Tubingensis (Graecoruin 
Deorum Oracula): 67; a MS 
collection of extracts from 
authors first published by 
Bureseh in his Alaros in 1889 

Thespis: 43; 669; writer of 
tragedy; 530 B.c. 

Thueydides : 80, 310, 333, 337; 591, 
620, 624, 648-50; historian; 
430 B.c. 

Timaeus : 643; 


Josephus and 


historian; 300 B.c. 


Timocreon: 559; 642; lyric and 
comic poet; 470 B.c. 
Timotheiis: 268, 280 ff, 362-6, 






378-82, 390, 404-6, 420, 473; 
583, 633, 649, 672 ff. 

Timotheiis of Thebes: 298-384; 
651, 672 n; flute-player; 330 
B.C. 


AUTHORS 


. 


Tricha: 77 
Tryphon : 
20 B.C. 
Tynnichus : 
Tyrannion 
Tyrtacus . 52 
649, 657 
Tzetzes: 9, 26, 41, 67 
406, 479, 533-4, 
marian; A.D. 1150 


> metrician; A.D. 650? 
10, 494; grammarian; 


643, 651-2 
8 







+ 610-15, 624, 628, 


126, 383, 





Flaceus: 542; 


Verrius 2) 
10 B.c. 


lexicographer ; 


633 ; . 
94; writer of comedy; 


Xanthus : 
Xenarchus : 3 


340 B.c. 

Xenocrites: 342; philosopher; 
QT SBeCs 

Xenocritus: 414 ff. 

Xenodimus: 414 if; 660 

Xenomédes: 126; mythologist; 
150 B.C. 

Xenophines: 64; 615; Eleatic 


philosopher and elegiae poet; 


3030 B.C. 
Xenophon: 80, 230; 650, 672; 
historian; 400 B.c, 


Zeno of Citium: 326; founder of 
the Stoic philosophy ; 295 B. Gy 
Zenobius : 72, 76, 90, 203, 208, 226 





08, 390, 408, 420, 531, 570! 
rhetorician; A.D. 130 
Zonaras: 438; 4.D, 1120 [the 


lexicon aseribed to this his- 
torian is prob. by another 
hand) 
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ABDERA: 636. Acacallis: 414 
Acéso: 484. Achaeia: 594 
Achaeans : 182-4, 324, 488; 597 
Achélotis: 580; a river of N.W, 


Greece 
236, 338; 


Achéron : 
Death 

Achilles: 39, 74, 167, 188-00, 262, 
328, 410, 454, 566-8; 5841-5, 
601; son of Peleus and_ the 
sea-nymph Thétis; hero of the 
Iliad 

Acraephen: 382; prob. = Acrae- 
pheus father of Ptoiis the 
founder of the Boeotian town 
or Acraephia 

Acragas (Agrigentum) : 633-4, 640; 
a Greek city of Sicily 

Acrisius: 180. Adam: 484 

Admétus: 74, 140, 550, 556, 567, 
574; king of Pherae in 
Thessaly; see Aleestis in vol. ti 

Adriatie Sea: 424 

Adonis: 72, 244, 442, 490; 621, 
625, 660-3, 667; a Cyprian 
youth beloved by Aphrodite, 
who mourned his death yearly 
at the Adonis Festival 

Adrastus: 164; 623, 668; king of 
Argos, leader of the expedition 
known as the ‘ Seven against 
Thebes,’ and of the second 
expedition, that of the 
* Epigoni’ 

Aeaccia : 173 

Aedcids : 188, 192, 362 = Peleus, 
Telamon, sons, Achilles, Ajax, 
grandsons of 


the river of 





Aeiicus : 166, 158, 194; founder of 
Aegina; afterwards a judge in 
Hades 

Aegacon: 226; a son of Uranus 

Aegeus: 98, 100; 665; king of 
Athens; reputed father of 
Theseus 
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Aegina : 80-3, 166, 172, 184-8, 194; 
623; an island S.W. of Attica 

Aegium : 228; a city of Achaia 

Aegle: 484 

Aentas: 393; see vol. tt 

Aeolidas: 665 

Aeolian: 420-2, 428-36, 444, 543; 
588-90, 594, 607-9, 610-12, 
618, 624 ff, ‘mode’ 626, 636, 
615-7, 659, 666 

Aéro: 22, <Aethra: 100-2 

Aetolia: 98, 116, 152, 162; a dis- 
trict of N. Greece 

Agamemnon: 422 

Agamemnon of Cymé: 590 

Aganippe: 10; a spring on Mt. 
Helicon saered to the Muses 


Agelaiis: 152. Aglaiis: 170 

Agrae: 523; the S.E. district of 
Athens 

Agrias: 232. Agyrrhius: 270 


Ahaz: 508. 

Aias (Ajax): 
558, 568 

AlaleOméneus: 484 

Aleestis: 75 

Aleibiides : 240; Athenian general 


Aiaces: 635 
167, 188, 298, 410, 


and statesman; pupil of 
Socrates 

Aleinotis: 587; king of the 
Phaeacians 


Alemaeon: 300 
Alemaeonids: 570; 641; 
Athenian family 
Aleména: 424; mother by Zens 

of Heracles 
Aleyénens: 486 
Alexander son of Amyntas: 


a noble 


216; 


653; king of Macedon 498- 
454 Buc. 
Alexander the Great: 272; king 
of Macedon 336-323 B.c. 
Alexandria: 379; 655 
Alexidimus : 174-6 
Alpheiis: 136, 148, 156-8, 162, 
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176, 194, 218; the river on 
which stands Olympia 

Althaea : 152-4; see vol. ii 

Alyattes : 138 ; king of Lydia 604- 
560 R.c. 

Amarynthia : 173 

aAmazons: 166. 433; a race of 
female warriors whose chicf 
seat was placed by Creek 
mythology near the modern 
Trebizond 

Amphiaraiis: 164 

Amphict¥on : 18; son of Deucalion 

Amphictyons: 602; a council, 
drawn from the various Greek 
federations, which met an- 
nually near Thermopylae and 
at Delphi 

Amphitrite: 106, 128, 312, 478; 
wife of Poseidon 

Amphitryon : 28, 187, 426; reputed 
father of Heracles 

Amynias: 340; an Athenian 
satirised by the poets of the 
Old Comedy 

Andania: 548; a town of Messenia 

Androcydes: 378; painter; 3sv 
B.C, 

Andromiché: 586, 621, 663 

Andros: 629; an island of the 
mid-Aegean 

Antaeus: 116; son of Poseidon; 
his wrestling was irresistible so 
long as he touched his mother 
Earth 

Anténor: 92; one of the Trojan 
elders 

Anthédon: 4; 593, 644; 
of Boeotia 

Anthesteria : 604, 668 (which sce) 

Antigeneides : 376, 384, 404, 408 

Antigone : 6; daughter of 











a town 





Oedipus 

Antigonus: 650; general and part- 
snecessor of Alexander the 
Great 

Aonia: 24;  aneient name of 


Boeotia 
Apaturia : 583. 
Aphaireus: 116, Aphidnae: 612 
Aphrodité : 24, 32, 78, 98, 106, 156, 

168, 219, 238, 336, 378, 4102, 

444) 498, "510, 530; 584-5, 616, 

621, 631, 648, S61 
Apollo: 16, 24, 30-2, 78, 88, 96, 


Aphiires: 152. 
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126, 131-2, 186-42, 176, 192, 
214, 224, 270, 238-92, 306, 
322-6, 416, 420, 450, 457, 460- 
2, 466, 482, 488, 492, 496, 520- 
4, 562; 591-603, 609-12, 619, 
G22-4, 627, 633, 643, 648-52, 
653-9, 665, 668, 671, 676 

Areadia: 112, 118, 180, 380, 486, 

562; 583, 633, 672; the central 
distriet of the Peloponnese 

Archelaiis: 232, 330; king of 
Macedon 413-399 B.c. 

Archemorus: 164, 464 

Arehias ¢ 599, 623 

Ares) 12) 110, 116, 154, 166, 308, 
318, 328, 462, 528-30, 534; 
584-5, 621 

Argé: 488 

Argeius: 126, 130, 134 

Argonauts: 649 

Argos: 19, 83, 92, 112, 164, 172, 
178-SU, 192, 214, 270; 639, 
643, 669 

Argus: 112; the hundred-cyed 
watchman set by Hera to 
guard Io 

Argynnus : 333 

Ariadné : 585, 664 

avian: 490. <Arianthes: 66 

Arignotus: 342: a famous singer 
to the lyre, brother of 

Ariphrades: 342; an evil-liver 
satirised by Aristophanes 

Aristaeus: 210, 358; a pastoral 
and agrieultural deity of vari- 
ously-given parentage 

Aristagoras : 654 

Aristodémus : 230; 672; pupil of 
Socrates 

Aristoménes: 158 ff 

Aristoménes : 548 

Aristritus: 274. Armenian: 600 

Artémis: 22, 88, 152, 178, 182, 
264-6, 280, 296- 8, 320, 330, 
346, 416, 483, 496, 303, 
532, 562; 592-4, 609, 
620-4, 637, 643, 648-9, 653, 
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ae : 815 (which see); 641, 
6+ 

Asclepiidae: 593; a school of 
physicians elaiming descent 
from 


Aselepius (Aesculapius) : 224, 266, 
276, 482; 651; a great physi- 
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cian; after Homer the God of 
healing 

Ascra: 29; a town of Boeotia, 
birthplace of Hesiod 


Asia: 273, 308, 312, 320; 597-8, 
663 

Asopis: 23 

Asopus: 30, 84, 166-8, 186; 


Boeotian river-god 

Aspasia : 46; mistress of Pericles; 
one of the great women of 
antiquity 

Asterion : 200 

Atarnens: 410-12; a Greck city 
of N.W. Asia Minor 

Athéna: 16, 92, 96-8, 120, 124, 
184, 194, 234, 260, 274, 422, 
562; 597, 648, 658, 664 

Athens : 16, 58- ve eee ‘108, ea 
170— 2. _ 200, 












16, 520-2 
560, 306, 5743 § 58 
603-4, 612-13. 620. 6 
631, 635-44, 650-1, 62 


Athos: 315; a promontory of the 
N.W, Aegean 

Atlas: 406 

Atreus: 92, 182, 336: father of 
Agamemnon and Menelatis (see 
Pleisthenes) 

Attdilus: 232; the name of three 
kings of Pergamum, who 
reigned (I) 241-197, (II) 159- 


138, (ITT) 138-133 B.c. 
Attica: 315; see Athens 
Attis: 516; a Phrygian shepherd 
loved by Cybelé, who vowed 
him to perpetual chastity; 
breaking the vow he went mad 
and made himself a eunuch 


Aulis: 20; a town in Boeotia 
whence the Greek fleet sailed 
to Troy 

Automédes: 162-8 

Bacchanals: 114, 481; 625; see 
Maenads 


Bacchiad Family: 623 





Bacchus: see Dionysus 
Bdelycleon : 55 
Bias: 578; of Priéné ¢, 600 B.C. 


the ty pe of an upright piace 
Boeotia: 8, 22-4, 28, 88, 124, 156, 
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270, 296, 450, 484; 590, 594, 
598, 643-5 

Boedtus: 18; ancestral hero of 
the Boeotians 

Boiscus: 2; sculptor, perh. to be 
identified with Boedas the son 
of Lysippus; 300 B.c.? 

Boreas: 576; 596, 664 

Bormus or Borimus: 502, 534 


Borysthénes : 344: 677; the chief 
river of Scythia, now the 
Dnieper 

Bottiaea: 540. Brimo: 516 


Briseis: 190; see Ili 
Bromius: 276; see Dionysus 
Bicdlus: 4. Byzantium: 6°72 


6 


Cabeirus: 486 
Cadmus: 6, 114, 480; 
king of Thebes 
Catcus: 212; a river of Asia Minor 
Callias; 258, 266; the name of 
several Athenian archons 

Callias son of Hipponicus; 342; 
a rich and dissolute Athenian ; 
420 B.c. 7 

Callicles: 248; a@ rich Athenian, 
patron of Gorgias the rhetori- 
cian, in Plato’s dialogue 

Callimichus : 267 

Calliope: 112, 156, 249, 324; one 
of the Muses 

Cal¥cé : 498 (which see); 633 

Calydnian Islands: off the W. 
coast of Caria in Asia Minor 


mythical 


Cal¥don: 152, 242; a city of 
Aetolia 

Calypso: 506; a nymph, ruler of 
Ogygia; loved by Odysseus 

Capineus: 21, 266; one of the 
soe against Thebes’; see 
vol. ti 


Cardax : 232 

Caria: 18, 34, 202, 280; a district 
of Asia Minor 

Carion: 386. Carménor: 595 

Carneia: 288, 416; 611, 624, 666- 
85° 6765 the’ great ‘Apollo- 
Festival of the Dorians 

Carneius: 78 

Carthaea : 80, 220; a city of Ceos 

Carthage: 146, 366; 641 

Caryatids : 523 the name given to 
the maidens at their annual 
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dance to Artemis Caryatis at 
Caryac in Laconia 
Carystus: 210. Casas: 182 
Cassandra: 84, 118, 442; a pro- 
phetess, daughter of Priam 
Castaly : a sacred spring at Delphi 
Citina: 633. Caucians: 440 
Cecropian : 562; Cecrops was first 
king of Attica 
Cécropis: 298. Cédon: 570 
Celaenae: 318, 504; a city of 
Phrygia 
Coleiis : 86. 
Cenchréus : 
Ephesus 
Centaur : 200, 242: see Cheiron 
Ceos: 30, 106, 126, 131, 134, 142, 
158-60, 214, 220; 639, 646, 671; 
a smallisland of the W. Aegean 
Cephilus : 677 
Cephissian Late: 434; in Boeotia 
Cephisus : 2, 20; a river of Boeotia 
and Phocis 
Cephisus: 515; a river of Attica 
Cerbérus: 148; the watch-dog of 
the Lower World 
Cercops: 254. Cercyon: 108 
Cejx: 200-2; lord of Trachis; 
friend of Heracles 
Chaerdlas: 160 
Chaleidie Peninsula: 596; in N. 
Greece 
Chaleis: 33, 270, 544-6; 639-41, 
669; a city of Euboea 
Charaxus: 629, 631; brother of 
Sappho 
Charon : 210,378; ferryman of the 


Cénaeum: 96 
296; the river of 


ea 

Charondas: 498; lawgiver of the 
Chaleidian colonies in Sicily 
and Italy c, 650 B.c. 

Cheilon or Chilon: 576; Spartan 
statesman; 560 B.c. 

Cheiron : 210; the Centaur; see vol. i 

Chios: 21; 583, 590, 593; a large 
island of the E. Aegean 

Chloé: 494. Christ: 484 

Chrysogonus: 384 

Cirrha: 144, 176; near the coast 
below Delphi; site of the 
hippodrome the seene of the 
Pythian games in the time of 
Pindar and Bacchylides 

Cisses: 92; a king of Thrace in 
Homer 
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Cissian: 490 

Cithaeron : 26-8, 34; 
of Bocotia 

Cleésippus : 424 

Cleitagora : 340, 556-8, 574 

Cleisthénes tyrant of Sicyon: 669; 
grandfather of 

Cleisthénes: 583, 639, 664: the 
Athenian statesman; 507 B.c. 


a mountain 


Cleobilus: 578; of Lindus in 
Rhodes; c. 600 B.c. 
Cleocritus: 256; an Athenian 


satirised by the poets of the 
Old Comedy 

Cleomi&chus: 544 

Cleon: 74, 554; Athenian general 
and statesman satirised by 
Aristophanes 

Cledné: 33, 166; eponymous 
heroine of Cleonae in Argolis 

Cleoptélémus ; 198 

Clio: 136, 184, 196; 
Muses 

Clotho : 276; see Fates 

Clyménus: 154 

Cnoésus or Cnossus : 


one of the 


98, 100, 130, 


406; 585, 595, 664; the city 
of Minos in Crete 

CoeFtus: 148; 647; a river of 
Hades 

Colonus : 2 

Coléphon: 385, 496; a city of 
Tonia 

Corefra: 30, 33, 166; a large 
island otf the W. coast of 


Greece (Corfu) 

Coresia: 80. Coressus: 130 

Corinth + 108, 126-8, 135, 366; 599, 
623, 641, 668-70 

Corniscae ; 519 

Coronaeae : see Shuttle-Maidens 

Coronéa : 125 

Cor6nis: 482; mother by Apollo of 
Asclepius 

Corgbants: 484; 
Cybelé 

Corycian Care: 394 

Cos: 593; an island of the S.E. 
Aegean 

Cremmyon or Crommyon: 108; 
between Megara and Corinth 

Creon: 28; king of Thebes 

Crete: 24, 62, 86, 98, 106, 124, 130, 
200, 406, 520, 540, 572; 583, 
595, 598, 610-2, 617, 625, 651, 
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659, 674; southernmost island 
of the Aegean; one of the great 
Dorian areas of Greece ; famous 
for its dancing 
Creiisa : 108 
Crisa : 595; the port of Delphi 
Croesus: 138, 300, 338; 615; king 
of Lydia 560-546 B.c. 
Cronus: 28, 328; father of Zeus 
Curétes : 152; a tribe of Aetolia 


Croténa (Croton); 372; a Greek 
city of S. Italy 
Curétes: 484; 659; = mythical 


attendants or actual worship- 
pers of Zeus at the Idean Cave 
in Crete 
Cybélé: 318, 464-6; 597, 600 
Cyclipes : 180, 302~4, 382-92; 672; 
a race of one-eyed giants; see 
vol. ti 
Cydinia: 610; a city of Crete 
'ymé: 590, 610 





Cyrus: 333; king of Persia 550- 


529 B.c. 

Cythéra : $62; an island off the S. 
of Laconia 

Cytheréa: 446; 625, 661; see 
Aphrodite 


Dactyls, Idaean: 597 

Daedalus: 585; mythical sculptor 
and architect 

Daedalus of Sicyon: 179; 
tor; 400 B.C. 

DaipSlus: 154. Damocrates: 88 

Damon: 126, 130 

Danaids: 234; the fifty daughters 
of 

Danatis: 180; brother of Aegyp- 
tus and ancestor of the 

Danaans: 192, 568; an ancient 
name for the Greeks 

Dandaetian (?): 506 

Dandes : 641. Daphnephoria : 665 


sculp- 


Day: 454 

Deianeira: 98, 156; wife of 
Heracles 

Deinoménes: 136, 144-6, 220; 
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name of the father and son of 
Hiero 

Deiphébus: 436 

Delium; 665; 424 B.c, 

Delphi: 28, 96, 136, 140-4, 148, 
162, 174-6, 179, 394, 461, 466, 
520, 540; 592-5, 598, 602-3, 
609-11, 620-3, 627, 632, 641, 
648, 651, 654, 665-8, 671, 676; 
a city of Phocis; seat of the 
oracle of the Pythian Apollo 

Delos: 88, 106, 124, 140, 176, 270, 
461, 488, 562; 594-5, 598-9, 
622-4, 649-51, 668, 671; an 
island of the S. Aegean, one of 
the chief seats of the worship 
of Apollo 

Déméter: 86, 136, 170, 238, 420, 
483, 494-6, 514, 532, 562; 594- 
ne 604-6, 619, 639, 648, 655, 
38 

Demetrius (Poliorcétes) : 650; son 
of Antigonus; ‘liberated’ 
Athens in 307 B.c, 

Dém6nax: 126 (= Damon) 

Demophilus: 410. Derdénes: 610 

Dexaménus : 200; lord of Elis 

Dexioné: 126. Dexithéa: 126,130 

Diacrians: 554; these were the 
poorest of the three parties 
in the days of Solon; the joke 
is obscure 

Diana: see Artemis 

Diogénes : 380; Cynic philosopher; 
370 B.c. 

Diomede, Thracian: 116; king 
of Thrace; so called to dis- 
tinguish him from D, of Argos 

Didmus: 496 

Dionysia: 258; 651, 669; festival 
of Dionysus 

Dionysius: 260, 366-72, 382-6; 
672; tyrant of Syracuse 405- 
367 B.C. 

Dionysus: 6, 24, 56, 78, 114, 170, 
216, 226, 236, 246, 256, 276, 
300-4, 314, 340, 362, 378-80, 
463-4, 470, 480, 488, 492-4, 
510-14, 568; 583, 599, 601, 
606, 619-20, 623-5, 648, 660, 
664-71 

Diosciri (Castor and Polydeuces) : 
88, 472-4; 612, 616; sons of 
Zeus and Leda wife of Tyn- 
dareiis king of Sparta, and 
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brothers of Helen; worshipped 
as horsemen, boxers, and 
harpers, and as saviours of 
men jn battle or at sea 

Dium: 482; a town of Macedonia 

Dolon: 58% 

Dorian: 276, 364, 376, 404, 422-4, 
432, 448; 594, 597-9, 603, 
611-15, 618, 624, 628, 631, 635, 
641-7, 651, 656, 661, 666 

Doricha : 629 

Doridium: 370. Dorion: 298 

Doris: 84; daughter of Ocean 

Dorotheiis: a flute-player: 200 


B.C. 
Dorylas: 422. Dryas: 492 
Dysaules: 486; father of Tri- 


ptolémus and brother of Celeiis 
king of Eleusis 

Dysmaenae: 52; = Bacchanals 
at Sparta 


Earth: 114, 126, 210 
Ecbataina: 320; a city of Media 


Echecratidas : 636. Echémus: + 

Echidna: 148; a serpent-maiden, 
daughiee of Tartaris; see 
vol, tt 


Foypt: 114, 218, 486, 500; 598 

Eileithyia : see Artemis 

EiresiGné : 520-2. Elector: 396 

Eleusis : 86, 108-10, 486, 514-16; 
594-6, 604; a town of Attica, 
seat of the worship of Demeter 

Eleuther : 593. Elieus: 2 

Elis : 80, 161-2, 179, 200, 510, 528; 
599, 601, 6238-5, 667; a dis- 
trict in the N.W. Peloponnese 

Elpénor: 298; one of the coni- 
rades of Odysseus who were 
turned into swine by Circé 

Elysium: 330; the underworld 

Endais : 188 

Endymion : 338; see vol. ti 

Enetic : see Venetic 

Enyalius: 606; sometimes identi- 
fied with Ares 

Epameinondas : 270, 408; Theban 
general and statesman; 390 


B.C. 

Epaphus: 114 

Ephésus : 296, 320, 362, 385, 394; 
602, 672; one of the twelve 
Ionian cities of Lydia 

Epiménides : 532; a Cretan wonder- 
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worker who came to Athens ¢, 
500 B.C. 

Epiéne: 484. Epipdlae: 384 

Erechtheus : 664; a mythical king 
of Athens 

Frésus: 532; a town of Lesbos 

FEretria : 12, 544; a city of Euboea 

Eriboea: 98, 183; afterwards wife 
of Telamon 

Eridanus : 396 

Erigoneé : 496; an Attie heroine 

Eriphanis : 498, 544 

Erythrae: 482; 657; 
Tonia 

Eryxis ; 340-2 

Eteocles: 226; brother of Antigone 

Lina: 218, 380, 420; the great 
voleano of sicily 

FEtruscans: 641. Euathlus: 498 


a city of 


Euboca: 96, 172, 546; a large 
island on the E. coast of 
Greece 


Eubilides : 260. Eudémus; 222 

Euétnus (river): 98. Euénus: 116 

Eunosta and Eunostus: 2 

Euoe: 494; ery of the Bacchants 

Eudénymus: 20, 32; son of Ce- 
phisus 

Euphoratis: 580. Eupodlémus: 179 

Euripus: 270; the strait between 
Euboea and the mainland 

Europe: 228 

Europa: 78, 100, 130, 200 (rkich 


see) 
Eurymédon: 410. Euryphon : 245 
Eurytion : 200. Eurytus: 596 
Kuxantins : 126, 130, 134; mythi- 
eal lord of Ceos 
Execestides : 666 


Fates: 170, 276, 378, 448, 458, 482 
Fortune: 476, 482 
Luries : 126, 452 


Gaius (Caligula): 558; Roman 
Emperor A.D, 37-41 
Galatéa: 212, 382-92; a sea- 


nymph beloved by the Cyclops 
Polyphémus 
Galatéa: 382-6; 
Dionysius 
Galitus: 212. 
Gallae: 466 
Gelo: 146, 200; brother of Hiero 
and tyrant of Acrigas 


mistress of 


Galaxium: 450 
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Gentiles ; 484. 
Glycon: 443. 


Geraestia : 173 
Giants : 94, 486 
Gorgon: 406 


Graces, The: 112, 132, 146, 162, 
174, 238, 300, 402, 414, 510, 
546; spirits of beauty and 
excellence, handmaids of the 
Muses 

Greece : 140, 160, 228, 266, 270, 276, 
282, 306, 332, 410, 470, 508, 
574; 594, 597-8, 603-4, 610- 
11, 620, 629, 633, 638, 646, 657, 
660, 666 

Greek : 2, 9, 53, 119, 121, 152, 160- 
4, 188, 194, 214, 240, 278, 
306-8, 318, 320-2, 184, 542; 
583, 593, 597, 607, 619, 625-32, 
635, 655, 679 

a aa 624, 651 (hich 
see 


Hades: 24, 46, 72, 148, 236, 260, 
838, 410, 488, 452 

Harmoddius: 554-6, 566; 640, 
657-8; with Aristogeiton he 
murdered in 514 B.c. Hip- 
parchus one of the sons of 
Peisistratus; after the expul- 
sion of his brother Hippias 
from Athens in 510 they came 
to be regarded as martyrs in 
the cause of democracy 

Harpalus: 274; cousin and trea- 
surer of Alexander the Great 

Harpal¥cé: 500. Harpalycus : 422 

Harpies: 278; in Homer, spirits 
of the storm-winds; later, 
winged maidens of foul aspect 
who swooped on a man’s food 
and carried it away 

Harpinna: 33, 166 

Healing-God : see Apollo 

Health: 336, 400; 652 

Hearen: 210, 316 

Hebe: 169. Hebrew: 470 

Hebrus: 96; 598, 608, 651; river 
of Thrace 

Hecaté: 86, 258; 508 

Hector ; 188, 192, 328, 490; 584-6, 
621; son of Priam and chief 
hero on the Trojan side 

HAecuba (Hekibt) : 452; 586, 621 

Helen : 39, 92-5, 422, 440, 466; 586, 
621, 633, 661-2, 671; see vol. it 
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Helénus: 120, 442; prophet and 
warrior, son of Priam 

Helicon: 26-8; a mountain of 

Boeotia 

Hellé : 318; daughter of Athimas 
and Nephéle; N. saved her 
son Phrixus from sacrifice by 
means of the Ram with the 
Golden Fleece, which carried 
him to Colchis; Helle, who 
rode with him, fell off while the 
Ram was crossing to Asia at 
the strait called after her the 

Hellespont: 315, 318; 598 

Helots: 611, 628; the serfs of 
Lacedaemon 

Hephaestus: 585 

Hera: 112, 150, 162, 168, 178, 182, 
226, 450, 470, 519; 594, 616 

Heraia: 173 

Héracles (Hercules) : 6, 66, 88, 96- 
8, 120, 124, 148-50, 154, 162, 
184-6, 200-2, 256, 410, 422, 
426, 502-4, 520; 596, 606, 616, 
630, 655, 671, 677 

Héracleia : 173, 362 

Heraean Women: 623 

Hercules: see Heracles 

Hermeias: 410, 470; 
Atarneus 

Hermes: 12, 14, 26-8, 32, 39, 112- 
14, 326, 398, 470, 528; 609, 614, 
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Hermus : 
Minor 

Herddoétus: 406. Heroes, The: 652 

Uiero;: 82-6, 136, 140-8, 156-9, 
175, 200, 218, 221, 232, 266; 
610, 640, 646, 653, 657; tyrant 
of Syracuse 478-467 B.C. 

Himalia:; 494 

Himéra: 146; 633, 641; a Greek 
city of Sicily 

Hipparchus: 566; 638; Hippias: 
641; sons and successors of 
Peisistratus 

Hippasus: 639. 

Hippocrates: 664 

Hippodameia : 623 

Hippol¥tus: 266, 539; son of 
Theseus; refusing the ad- 
vances of his stepmother 
Phaedra, he was accused by 
her of seeking her love, and 
cursed by Theseus, whose 


tyrant of 


a river of Asia 


Hippocoén: 616 
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father 
death 

Hyagnis: 534; 597 

Hyccara: 366 

Hymenaeus ; 278, 388; a beautiful 
youth of whom various stories 
were told in eonuexion with 
wedding rites 

Hyperberéans : 140; 594, 598, 645; 
a legendary people of the far 
north 

Hyria: 16. Hyrieus: 22, 32 


Poseidon caused his 


Tacchus: 56, 258, 462, 494, 510; 
667; a name of Dionysus; 
sometimes distinguished from 
him as a son of Deméter 

També: 604. Iambi: 512 


Iapygia: 540; a district of 5S. 
Ttaly 

Tarbas: 486. Taso: 484 

Ida: 452, 484; name of two 


mountains, one near Troy, the 
other in Crete 

Idas: 116. Ilium: see Troy 

Indchus: 112 

lo: 114, 469, 498; 671; beloved 
by Zeus, she was changed 
through Hera's jealousy into 
aheiferand wandered over the 
earth 

Tolaia : 173 

lolaiis : 20; companion of Heracles 

Iolé: 98; daughter of Eurytus of 
Oechalia 

Tollas : 502 

Ionian: 98, 108, 206, 320, 324-6, 

404, 444, 534, 572; 594, 509, 

602-4, 6U7-14, 625, 623, 631, 

635-43, 636, 667 

212; a small island of the 
mid-Aegean 
Iphiclus: 500. 


Tos: 


Iphiclus : 152 


Iphigeneia: 408; daughter of 
Agamemnon, who sacrificed 
her at Aulis 


Tris: 482. Ismadrus: 606 

Isméné: 226; sister of Antigone 

Isménius, Apollo: 665 

Isthmus: 108, 126-8, 132-4, 162, 
170-2, 457 

Ithica : 206; a small island W. of 
Greece; home of Odysseus 

Iténia: 124. Itonus: 18, 124 

Italy; 272, 416, 540 


INDEX 


Ithyphalli: 512 
Tillis : 80,130; 646; a eity of Ceos 
Tilo: 494 


589. Jews: 463 
: 210; Roman emperor A.D. 
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Juno: 519, Jupiter: see Zeus 


Laehes: 39. Laehon: 158-60 


Laconian: 432, 534; 613; see 
Sparta 
Ladon: 30, 34; = Isménus, a 


river of Thebes 
Laertes: 92, 280; 
Odysseus 
Lais: 366. Lamo: 504 
Lame God, The: see Hephaestus 
Lampis : 504 
Lampon: 186, 196 
Lamprias: 465 
Laocoén: 118; priest of Apollo at 
Troy; while sacrificing at the 
bringing-in of the Wooden 
Horse. against which he had 
warned his countrymen, he was 
slain by two serpents sent 
from the sea by Poseidon 
Laodamas : 226 
Laomédon: 192; king of Troy; 
father of Priam 
Latin: 630, 674, 678. Leda: £10 
Leipsydrium: 570; ¢. 550 B.c, 
Lemnos: 110, 120, 444, 486; a 
large island of the N, Aegean 
Lenaea: 258, 510; 667; a festival 
of Dionysus 


father of 








Leon: 4. Leontium: 384 

Leontius : 246 

Lesbos: 266, 270, 324, 416, 438; 
598, 608-18, 624 ff, Bi 
651-7, 660-1, 668, 67 a 


large island of the E. Aegean 

Léto (Latona): 78, 176, 182, 562; 
593, 595 

Leueas : £98 

Leuctra: 644; 371 B.c. 

Libya; 406, 436 

Lichas: 426; attendant of Hera- 
eles; the ‘tomb’ is the sea, 
ae which he was thrown by 

Linus: 238, 488, 492, 498; 586, 
609, 622, 663, 677; a legendary 
bard, for whom the vintage- 
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song was supposed to be a 
lament 

Bie : 488, 496, 500 (whieh see), 
504 

Locri (Epizephyrii) : 62, 272, 414, 
416-8, 546; 633-4; a Greek 
city of S. Italy 

Love (Eras) : 32, 238, 390, 444, 530, 
546; 594, 656 

Loxias : see Apollo 

Lisi: 178-80. Lisus: 180 

Lyaeus : 300; Alexandrian epithet 
of Dionysus 

Lycaeus, Zeus: 616. Lycas: 641 

Lycia: 192, 306, 460, 488; 594, 
598; the most southerly dis- 
trict of Asia Minor 

Lycomidae : 594-6 

Lycormas: 98 

Lycurgus: 165, 266; king of 
Nemea; brother-in-law of 
Adrastus and one of the ‘Seven 
against Thebes ’ 

Lycurgus (the Spartan lawgiver) : 


204, 534 

Ly de: er 

Lydia: 122, 136, 300, 318; 603, 
609-10, 615, 618, 623, 657, 
667; the middle’ district of 


W. Asia Minor, seat of the 
kingdom of Croesus; became 
part of the Persian Empire in 
546 B.c. 

Lydus: 133; mythical king of the 
Lydians 

Lynceus: 180 

Lysander: 412, 470; 650; the 
Spartan general who dereated 
Athens in 404 B.c. 

Lysippus: 72; sculptor; 330 B.c. 


Macedonia: 332, 384 

Macélo: 126-8. Machaon: 484 

Maeanger: 504; a river of Asia 
Minor 

Maecénas: 631 

Maenads: 26; see Bacchanals 

Magnesia: 637. Maia: 30, 112 

Mai see Persephoné 

Malis: 428. Manéros: 500 

Mantinéa : 62-6, 118, 304; 654; a 
city of Arcadia 

Marathon: 506, 640-1 

Mardonius : 315 

Mariandyni: 500, 534 
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Mariandynus: 502, 534 

Marpessa: 116 

Marsv¥as; 234, 274, 5384; 597; a 
mythical fluteplayer defeated 
by Apollo in a contest of music, 
under the terms of which he 
was flayed alive 

Mataurus: 633; a town of Sicily 

Megalartia : 518 

Mégara: 108; 623. Meidylus: 82 

Melampus: 214, 422; a prophet, 
lord of part of Argos, son-in- 
law of Proetus 

Melanchrus; 430 

Melanippé: 302; daughter of 
Aeolus, heroine of two lost 
plays of Euripides 

Melanippus: 631 





Meleager : 150-6; see vol. ti 
Méles : 248 
Mélia: 6; a sea-nymph, who be- 


came by Apollo the mother of 
Isménius name-hero of Ismenus 
a river of Thebes 

Melos: 56-60, 230; a large island 
of the mid-Aegean 


Memory (Mnemdsyné): 412, 580 

Memphis: 115, 206; a city of 
Egypt 

Menalcas: 498, 544 


Menander: 194. Menecles: 406 
Menelaiis : 28, 92-4, 302, 422; king 
of Sparta and husband of 


Helen 

Messéné: 270; a city of the Pelo- 
ponnese 

Messenia : 116; 599, 613, 624, 649 

3etapontion : 174-8, 182 (which 
see 

Methoné: 884; a Greek city of 
Macedonia 


Methymna: 610 

Metioché : see Shuttle-Maidens 

Metopé: 30. Micon: 272 

Midas: 500, 540 (which see) 

Milétus: 88, 131, 280, 284, 324, 376, 
538; a city of Ionia; see vol. it 

Miltiddes : 228 

Minerva : see Athena 

Minos: 98, 102, 126, 130, 200, 204, 
540; legendary king of Crete 

Minotau? : 98, 520; 664; a monster 
hali-man  half-bull’ kept by 
Minos in the Labyrinth and 
fed with a yearly tribute of 
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youths and maidens sent from 
Athens; he was killed by 
Theseus 

Minyas, Daughters of : 24 

Mnemosyne: sce Memory 

Mnesimachus : 400 

Momus: 564; personification of 
mockery and eensure 

Moses: 610. Moon: 330, 486 

Mountain-Mother : see Cybele 

Muses, The: 12, 28, 30, 36, 42, 46, 
88, 94-6, 112-4, 127-8, 134-6, 
140-6, 156-8, 168-70, 184, 
194-6, 216-20, 238, 276, 2380, 
322-4, 328, 332, 378, 412, 422, 
426-8, 444, 458, 462, 478, 500, 
580; 593, 598, 601, 606, 610- 
2, 616, 622-3, 649 

Museum Hill: 596; in Athens 

Myecilé: 638; 479 B.c. 

Mysia: 316; a district of N.W. 
Asia Minor 

Mytilent: 506, 533; chief city of 
Lesbos 


Nanis: 838. Nannicus: 44 

Nanno; 614. Narcacus: 623 

Nauplius : 280, 298; the father of 
Proctus, or a king of Euboea 
who in requital for the death 
of his son Palamédes at Troy 
caused the shipwreck of the 
returning Greeks 

Nausicai: 587; daughter of 
Alcinoiis 

Neaechmus: 298. Necessity: 482 

Nédon: 34; a river of Messenia 

Néméa: 33, 162-8, 178-9, 184-6, 
304; near Phlius in the Pelo- 
ponnese; scene of the Nemean 
Games 

Némésis : 126, 159, 346; 654 

Neoptolémus : 166; son of Achilles 

Nereids: 84, 104-6, 190; 631; sea- 
nymphs, daughters of 

Néreus: 84, 100, 128, 382, 478; 
the Sea-God 

Nessus: 98; a Centaur who caused 
the death of Heracles 

Nestor: 328, 422; lord of Pylos, 
the oldest and wisest Greek 
before Troy 

Nicarchus: 68. Nicod6rus: 61-6 

Nicomachus: 274 

Night: 86, 160, 448 
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Nile: 114, 166, 206, 486 

Nidbé: 210, 326, 378, 454: see 
vol. ti 

Nomius: 290; aname of Apollo as 
God of flocks 

Numa: 204; king and lawgiver of 
Rome 

Nymphs; 200, 304, 318, 394, 494 


Ochna: 4 

Odysseus: 28, 39, 92, 206, 302-4, 
382, 390-2 

Ocigrus: 248; king of Thrace 

Occhalia: 96, 149; a city of 


Euboea 

Oedipus: 26; see vol. tt 

Oeneus: 150-2, 156; king of 
Pleuron in Actolia; father of 
Meleager 


Oeneus: 172, 236; son of Pandion 
king of Athens 

Ocnia: 33; a town of Acarnania 

Oenomatis: 116, 166; legendary 
king of Pisa in Elis 

Oecndpion: 22; legendary king of 
Chios 

Octaeans : 665; a people of Thessaly 

Ogygus: 18. Oicles: 164 

Olympia: 136, 144, 158, 160, 167, 
176, 179, 240, 244, 529; 629, 
637, 654; in Elis; scene of the 
Olympie Games 

Olympus : 176, 252, 450; 622, 649; 
the abode of the Gods, some- 
times identified with the moun- 
tain in Thessaly 

Olynthus: 628; a Greek city of 
Macedonia 

Opis: 296, 488, 508 

Opportunity : 228 

Orchoménus: 24; a city of 
Bocotia 

Orderliness : 448. Orcithyia: 596 

Orestes : 408; see vol, tt 

Orion; 20-4 (hich see), 32; a 
great hunter, who after his 
death became the constellation 

Orphics : 598, 664; votaries of the 
cult of Orpheus which comes 
to light at Athens in the 6th 
Cent. B.c, 

Orthia: 616 

Ortygia : 384; Syracuse 

Oschophoria: 664. QOulo: 532 

Oxflus: 162 
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Padus: 396 
early inhabitants 


Paetdlus: 138. 
Paconians: 651; 
of Macedonia 
Pagondas: 665. 
Pallas Be neaals 


Pallas (the hero): 118 
Pan: 562; 658. Panaceia: 484 
Panathenaea : 638, 664-6; the 
feast of Athena at Athens 
Pandion: 98, 108, 173; legendary 
king of Athens 
Pandionis: 260, 298 


Pallantium ; 633 
40, 92, 150, 220, 


Pandrésus: 562; daughter of 
Cecrops 

Pantaléon: 298. Pantéles: 198 

Pantheides: 180-4. Paris: 95 


Parnassus: 394; the famous 


mountain in Phocis 


Parnes: 34, 571; a mountain of 
Attica 
Paros: 602, 606; an island of the 


central Aegean 
Pasiphaé: 103. Pausanias: 640 
Peace: 448-50 
Peiréné: 33; 
Corinth 
Peirithotis : 200 
Peisistratids : 636-8, 658; Hippias 
and Hipparchus, sons of 
Peisistratus : 567, 638 
TPelasgians: 486; a pre-Hellenic 
people of Greece 
Peleus: 188-90, 238; father of 
56, 172, 486; 


the fountain of 


Achilles 

Pellana or Pelléné : 
a town of Achaia 

Pélops: 118, 128, 156, 162, 176, 
278, 598; mythical king of 
Pisa in Elis; father of Atrcus; 
gave his name to the 

Peloponnésus : 80, 128, 278, 408, 
478; 594, 646 

Penélopt : 39; wife of Odysseus 

TVeneiiis: 108; a river of Thessaly 

Pentheus: 461; son of Agave and 
grandson of Cadmus; killed by 
his mother in a Bacchic frenzy 

Perdiccas: 230; king of Macedon 
454 ?-413 B.c. 

Periander: 668; tyrant of Corinth 
c. 625-585 B.C. 

Pericles : 638; the Athenian states- 
man; 450 B.c. 

Perséphoné (Proserpine or The 
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Maid): 24, 86, 136, 148, 236, 
496, 514, 562; 658; daughter 
of Déméter; see tol. i 


Perseus: 186, 406; son of Zeus 
and Danaé; slayer of the 
Gore on 


Persian: 138, 228, 280-2, 304-22, 
338, 490, 563; 611, 616, 636- 
41, 658 

Petraia : 198 

Phaéthon: 396; having leave of 
his father the Sun to drive 
his chariot for one day, he 
lost eontrol of the horses and 
was struck down by Zeus to 
save the world 

TPhajseus: 176 

Phalairis: 634; tyrant of Aeragas 


c. 570 Bc, 

Phalérum: 664; a roadstead of 
Athens 

Phallophori: 514. Phanias: 262 

Phasis: 344; 677; at the E. end 
of the Black Sea 

Pheidippides : 658 

Pheidolas : 637 

Pherenieus : 146, 156, 218; Hiero’s 
famous race-horse 

Phéres: 140 

Philadelphus, Ptolemy (II): 492; 
king of Egypt 285-247 B.c. 

Philétas: 504. Philistus: 546 

Philip II king of Macedon 359-336 
B.C. : 280, 384 

Philocleon : 554, 658 

Philoctétes: 120; the Greek 
archer, who, left sick of a 
snake-bite on Lemnos, had to 
be fetehed to Troy before his 
eountrymen could take it; his 
bow was the gift of Heracles 

Philopoemen: 304-6; of Megalo- 
polis in Areadia, general of 
the Achaecan League; 210 
B.C. 

Phineus: 280; a blind prophet 
and king of Salmydessus in 
Thraee, who was punished by 
the Gods for illtreating his 
sons; his food was continually 
seized by the Harpies (which 
see) till he was delivered by the 
Argonauts 

Phlegra: 486; 
donia 





a district of Mace- 
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Phlius : 52, 162, 166-70; a city of 
the Peloponnese 

Phoebus: see Apollo 

Phoenicia : 34, 202, 314, 548 

Phoenix : 2, 200 

Vhrygia : 484, 500, 504, 








4 
514-6; 7-600. 603, 625, 
628, 661, “667; a district of 
central Asia Minor, whenee 


Pelops came to Greece 

Phthia : ; 4 district of Thessaly 
in i Greece; home of 

Achille 

Physeoa: 623 

Piéria : 96, 112-4, 128, 324, 593 
a district of Macedonia just 3 
of Olympus 

Piérus : 593 

Pisa: 156; a town in Elis near 
Olympia where the famous 
Games were held 

Pittacus: 532, 578; 629, 657; 
aesymnete or elected dictator 
of Mytilene ¢. 585-575 B.c. 

Pittheus: 100 

Plain, The: 516; part of Attica 

Plataca: 34; 641; a town of 
Boeotia famous for the defeat 
of the Persians in 479 B.c. 











Pleiddes: 34, 42; daughters of 
Atlas, and companions of 


Artemis; pursued by Orion 
in Bocotia they were saved 
by being changed into doves 
and placed among the stars 
Pleisthénes : 94; a son of Atrens, 
who married his widow; Aga- 
memnon and Menclaiis were 
sons of either according to the 
accounts 
Pleuron: 116 (hich see), 154 
Podaleirins : 484 
Poetry: 284, 474. Poieéssa: 80 
Polyeleitus : 230; 672; the great 
seulptor : 430 B.c. 
Polyerites: 635-6; tyrant of 
Samos 53 24B:C. 
Polygnotus : 635, 641; 
painter: 470 B.c. 
Polymnia : 456; one of the Muses 
Polyneices : 164; brother of 
Antigoné; his restoration from 
banishment caused the expedi- 
tion of the ‘Seven against 
Thebes’ 












the famous 


Polypémon : 108-10 

Polyphéius : 384; see Cyclops 

Polyzélus: 146 

Pontus: 167, 362; a district of N. 
Asia Minor 

Porthaon : 150; king of Pleuron 
in Actolia 

Poseidon : 18, 30-2, 96, 100-4, 108, 
116-8, 126-8, 172, 198, 312, 
4738; 594, G49, 652. 676 

Priam: 182; king of Troy 

Procrustes : see Polypémon 

Proetus: 178-30 

Prométheus : 238, 564; son of the 
Titan Iapétus; he stole fire 
from heaven 

Proteus: 124; the prophetic old 
man of the sea 

Pyranepsia : 520-2 

Pylos: 149; a city of the Pelopon- 
nese 

Pyrrhichus: 198 

Pythagoreans ; 3598 

Pytheas: 184, 194, 362 

Pythia: 173. Pytho: 

Pythocritus : 230 

Python: 603, 633, 665 


Rarian Plain, The: 486; of 
Eleusis 

Rhadamanthus : 83, 200. 330, 446: 
son of Zeus and brother of 
Minos; after death he became 
a judge in Hades 

Rhea: 28, 118; wife of Cronus 

Rhégium: 272; 635; a Greck city 
of 8. Italy 

Rhodes: $8, 526; a large island of 
the S. Aegean 

Rhyndacus: 212, 

Rome: 206, 436 






see Delphi 


Right: 448 


Sacred Way, The: 136 

sdlimis: 33, 310, 315, 569; 614, 
641, 650; an island on the W. 
coast of Attica, memorable for 
the defeat of Xerxes by the 
Grecks in 480 B.c. 

Samos: 412, 470, 510, 522-4; 635- 
6, 650; an island of the FE. 
Acgean 

Samothrace : 62, 452; an island of 
the N. Aegean 

Samus: 118 
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Sardis :_ 136, 318-20, 338; capital 
of Lydia 

Sarpédon: 200 

Sdtyrs: 492; 668; the half-bestial 
attendants of Dionysus 

Seamander; 192; a river of Troy 

Sceapté Hylé: 80. Scias; 2 

seiras, Athena: 664. Sciron: 108 

Seépas: 653; a Thessalian noble 

Seyla: 302,378; a female monster 
dwelling on a rock in the 
straits of Messina 

Seyllus: 80. Seythiides: 228 

Sea: 126, 226 

Seasons, The: 480, 520 

Sémélé: 114, 226, 300, 480, 510; 
667; daughter of Cadmus aud 
mother by Zeus of Dionysus, 
who was saved miraculously 
when she was consumed by 
the Thunder-God’s lightning at 
his birth 

Sénécio: 448; Roman consul a.p. 
99 

Serpent, The: see Python 

Shuttle-Maidens : 22 

Sicily : 86, 200, 260, 274, 366, 374, 
384, 448, 496; 633, 640, 650 

SicYon: 172; 594, 623, 668-70; a 
city of the Peloponnese 

Silanion: 9; sculptor; 320 B.c. 

Silénus: 208, £92, 528; the chief 
attendant of Dionysus 

Sinis: 108 

Sindpé: 30, 33; a Greek city on 
the Black Sea 

isyphus: 392; in Hades he was con- 
demned to making perpetual 
but unavailing attempts to 

_ Toll a stone to the top of a hill 

Sleep: 338. Southwind, The: 580 

Soun, The (Sparti): 6; the armed 
men sprung from the teeth of 
the dragon sown by Cadmus 

Sparta: 52, 62, 110, 116, 214, 286— 
90, 308, 322, 412, 416, 444, 
470, 530, 584. 548, 558; 583, 
599, 603-4, 610, 615-18, 624, 
628-9, 632-4, 651, 660, 666-8, 
671, 674-6 

Sphinx : 26; a female monster who 
propounded riddles to passers- 
by near Thebes, and slew all 
who could not guess them 

Spies, Goddess of: 580 
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Stényclarus: 548; in N. Messenia 

Stratonicus: 300, 374, 404; an 
Athenian musician; 330 B.c. 

Strepsiddes : 396; 658 

styx: 176, 236; a river of Hades 

bulla: 678; Roman statesman; 
80 B.c. 

Sun: 102, 306, 430, 484, 520 

Susa: 320; one of the capitals of 
the Persian kings 

Symmiachus: 468 

Syracuse: 88, 137, 142-4, 156, 372. 
3738, 384, 432, 491, 494, 524; 
599, 623, 628, 640, 646, 666, 
672; the chief Greck city of 
Sicily 

Syria: 234 


Taendrum : 478; the southernmost 
point of Greece 

Talaiis: 164 

Tandigra: 2, 6, 8, 12, 20, 338; 644; 
a city of Boeotia 

Tantalus: 118; father of Pelops, 
whom he boiled and set before 
the Gods at table 

Tarentum : 372, 512, 540; a Greek 
city of S. italy 

Tartarus: 126; the Lower World 

Teisias: 184 

Télimon ; 166, 188, 550, 558, 567— 
8; son of Aedcus 

Telchins (Telchines): 126; 597; 
volcanic monsters who worked 
in metal and blighted the 
erops; slain by Zeus 

Teleboans: 28; a people of 
Acarnania 

Tempe: 108; 665; 
Thessaly 

Ténédos: 93; 653, 656; 
island near Troy 

Teos: 214, 406, 572; 583, 636; a 
city of Ionia 

Teumesian Fox: 26; a legendary 
fox that ravaged Thebes, so- 
called from Tcumessus a village 
of Boeotia 

Thales : 280, 532,576; the philoso- 
pher; 585 B.c. 

Thargelia: 520. Theano: 92 

Théebe: 33, 166, 172; mname- 
heroine of 

Thebes : 18, 68, 114, 164, 270, 300, 
376, 428, 480; 590, 597, 611, 


a valley in 


@ small 


GENERAL INDEX 


628, 644, 651, 
city of Boeotia 

Thémis: 238; Goddess of Justice; 
daughter *of Uranus 

Themistoeles : 306, 552; 640, 643; 
Athenian statesman; 450 B.C, 

Theocritus: 216 

Theérus: 74-6, 554 

Theotimus: 400 

Theoxénia ; 89, 173 

Theoxénus : 636 


665; the chief 


Theraménes : 342; Athenian 
statesman: 410 B.C. 
Therapné: 434; a town of 


Laconia 

Thermddon;: 166; a river of 
Pontus in N. Asia Minor 

Thermépylae: 640; the pass on 
the Maliac Gulf between N, 
and S. Greece, famous for its 
defence by the Spartans against 
the Persians in 430 B.C. 

Theron: 640 

Theseus: 98, 102-8, 520-2, 540; 
664, 671; legendary king and 
chief hero of Athens 

Thesmophori: 518; the chief 
celebrants of the Athenian 
women’s festival of Demeter 


Thespia: 30, 33, 36; a town of 
3ocotia 
Thessaly; 18, 110, 140, 198, 556, 


574; 594, 636, 639, 653; a 
district of N. Greece 

Thestius : 154 

Thétis: 190, 227, 238; a sea- 
nymph. mother of Achilles 

Thrace: 116, 260, 540, 546; 596- 
8, 636-7 

Thrasonides and Thrasfléon : 232 

Thrasybilus: 146 

Thamantis ; 246 

Thurii: 250; a Greek city of 5 
Italy 

Thyia : 510 

Thyrea : 651;  seene of the defeat 
of the Argives by the Spartans 


in 546 B.C. 
Time: 160, 196 


Timandra : 366, 
<énus : 170 

an ancient Greek 

city of ‘Argolis 








Tiryns: 1380; 


Tityus: 534. Tlepdlémus: 398 

‘Tmodlus: 318; a mountain of .Asia 
Minor, 8. of Sardis 

Troezen: 100-2, 532; a district of 
the Peloponnese 

Troy: 92-4, 120, 124, 149, 166, 
182, 190-2, 300, 466, 568, 590 

Trygaeus : 512 

Tydeus: 120; king of Calydon, 
son of Oeneus and Althaeca 

Tyndarids : 434, 472; see Dioscuri 

Typhos or Typhoeus: 396; see 
vol, tt 





Ulpian: 546. Upius: 502 
Urania: 96, 146, 153; a Muse 
Uranus: 126; see Heaven 





Venetie: 424 
Venus: 422; 648; see Aphrodite 
Virtue: 410; 651-2 


Wealth : 643 

Wooden Horse, The: 300; 584 

Xanthippus : 638 

Xaunthus: 488; a river of Lycia 

Xenoerdtes: 144; brother of 
Theron tyrant of Aeragas 

Xerxes: 315; king of the Persians 
485-465 Bc. 


Zalereus: 204; lawgiver of the 
Epizephyrian Locrians 

Zephyr (S.-W. Wind): 222, 396 

Zithus: 39; a legendary Theban, 
son of Zeus and Antiopé 

Zeus : 29, 30, 42, 58, 78, 94-6, 100- 
4, 112-4, 118-20, 126, 130-2, 
138-40, 146-50, 156-62, 166- 
74, 178-82, 186-8, 200-2, 226-8, 
233-40, 2. 266, 276, 3 22) 322, 
358, 410-12, 424-6, 438, 442) 
446-8, 460, 486, 516. 
611, 616, G41, G47, 

Zeuxis: 230; 672; 
painter; 420 B.c. 

Zoroister; 204; founder of the 
Magian religion of the Persians, 
first mentioned by Plato 












the great 
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INDEX OF 


ACCENT: 587, 619, 626-8, 678-9 

Adonis-Song : 625, 660 ff, 667 

Aeolic Poetry: 588, 607 ff, 612, 
624 ff, 636 

Aeolian Mode: 626, 636, 645-7, 
666 

‘ Alcaic’ stanza (2 1. =$—V—= 
—-Vv—v= followed by = 
ee ee Sa er and eo 
Vey y— vy — =): 626, 658 

Alphabet: 639 2, 640, 644 

Amoebeic Song (question and an- 


639, 


swer, and the like) : 586, 601, 
620-1, 625, 661-2, 667, 669 
Anaclasis : 587 2 (which see), 588 
Anacreontic (Ot —vY —v — =): 
633 
Anapaest (4 ~—): 589-90, 617, 
619 n, 649-50 


Asclepiad (metres consisting chiefly 
of —-Y~ VY —): 625 


Ball-throwing : 537 

Bards. Early : 557, 592 ff, 623, 656, 
a 

Blank Verse : 587-8 


Bucolic (Pastoral) Poetry : 
3urlesque Poetry : 604 


620, 660 


Cacsira (the slight ‘ break’ in the 
sense observed in certain kinds 
of metrical lines); 617, 621 

‘Capping’: 658 

Choral Song: 592, 608, 608-9, 
618 ff, 632-7, 641-2, 644-6, 
648, 652-3, 656, 663. 673 

Choriamb (— ~ ~ —) : 625 ff, 636- 
8, 658, 661 

Chorus: 583-5, 588, 593, 604, 612, 
616, 620, 623-4, 641-2. 644, 
660-1, 665-6, 663-70, 672 

Comedy: 623, 641-2, 660, 662, 
668-71, 677-9 
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THE 
TERMS USED IN 


TECHNICAL 
THE EPILOGUE 


Competitions : 583, 592, 595, 598- 
9, 602, 605-6, 609-11, 616, 620, 
623, 629, 639-410, 644-5, 655, 
664, 666, 668-70, 672-3 

Court-poets : 590-1, 634-6, 638-40, 
646, 653, 658 

Cretic (— ~ —) : 605, 612, 617, 622- 
4, 651, 660 

‘Cult’: 592. Cycle, The: 590 

Cyclic (or circular) Chorus: 668, 
670 (which see) 


Dactyl(— ~ ~): 589, 596, 608, 617, 
625, 634-5, 638, 663 

Dance: 585, 589, 591-2 2, 609, 614, 
620- 1, 623, 627, 648, 659, 671-2 

Dance-Song > see Hy porcheme 

Daphnephoricon : 665 

Dedications: 641 





Dialect = 618, 626-8, 641, 643-5, 
a 

Dimeter : 643, 645 

Dirge: 586, 609, 621, 640, 645-6, 


654, 662 ff; see Lament 
Dithyramb: 619, 633 7, 636, 639- 
40, 643, 645-6, 651, 661-2, 
666 ff, 676 
Dorian Mode: 626, 660 
Drinking-Song: see Scolion 


Elegiac : 
620-4, 632, 637, 
4, 673, 677. 679 


601-6, 608-9, 612-15, 
640, 656, 662- 


Embaterion : 613, 619 2, 649 

Encomiologic (— + Vw —-vv—= 
—v—=): 653-4 

Encomium: 629, 636, 640-1, 643, 


645-6, 652, 653 ff. 

Epic: 584, 590-1, 599-601, 606-8, 
614, 634, 637, 641, 644, 647, 
653, 655, 673-4, 676-7, 679 

Epic Lay: see Lay 


INDEX OF TECHNICAL TERMS IN EPILOGUE 


* Epigram’: see Inscription 
spikedeion ; 663 

ipinicion or Victory-Song: 630, 
636, 640, 642-3, 645-6, 655 ff. 

Epitaph: 606, 630, 637, 639-42, 
663-4 

Epithalamy : see Wedding-Song 

‘ Epitritic’’ close: 634 

Epitymbidian Nome: 
(hich see) 

Epode: 605-6, 620 ff, 635; used 
commonly in two senses, (1) a 
short stanza of two. similar 
lines followed by a dissimilar 
generally shorter, (2) the third 
part of a triad (which see), and 
occasionally (3) = refrain 

Equidistant stress : 588 ff. 

Eroticon : see Love-Song 

Eulogy : see Encomium 

Exhortation: 623; see War-Song 
and Gnomic Poetry 


Fable, The : 644, 658 

Flute : 586 ff, 597-600, 602-3, 609, 
628, 682, 645, 649, 652-8, 660, 
661-3, 670, 672-3 

Flute-Song : 602-3, 612-3, 617 x, 
624, 632-3, 656, 661-2, 675 

Folk-Poetry : 592, 599, 600, 607, 
611, 622, 625, 625, 630, 658, 
660-2, 667-8 

‘ Foot’: 539 

Foot-clapper : 587 ”, 588 

‘ Freedoms,’ metrieal: 608, 627, 662 

Funeral Oration: 663 

Funeral Song and Dance: 585-6, 
665; see Dirge and Lament 


Games, Children’s: 587, 604 

Glyconic (—Y —-Yvv—wv— and 
variations): 625, 638, 645, 658, 
662 

Gnomie (Moralising) Poctry: 613, 
653 

Grace-notes: 5877” 

Grape-Bearing Song: 664 


661 n, 662 


Half-hexameter: 600, 649, 662 

Half-iambie : 638 

Half-pentameter : 600, 620, 663 

Harmatian Nome: 661 

Hendecasyllabie (= —— vy ~—- 
—~—=): 658 


Heptameter: 600, 605 


Heroic Lay : see Lay 

Hexameter: 588-90, 593-5, 599- 
602, 605, 608, 615-17, 622-4, 

645, 649, 652, 662-3, 


Hymn : 583, 591 ff, 599-601, 605-8, 
612, 6 5, 630-3, 636-7, 639- 
40, 648, 645, 643 ff, 650, 653, 
655-6, 664, 666-7, 672, 674-5, 
678-9 

Hypodorian Mode: 626 

Hypophrygian Mode: 292; 677 

Hyporcheme or Danee-Song: 585, 
645, 659 ff. 











Talémus : 662-3 

Tambic (~ —) : 588-90, 601, 603-7, 
61 5, 617, 622, 625-30, 637, 
642-3, 658, 663, 667, 673, 677, 
679 

Ictus ; 587 

‘ Tetus-lengthening ’: 588, 619, 627 

Incantation : 592, 599, 607, 667 

Inscriptions (‘ Epigrams’): 606, 
637, 640-1, 643-5, 663 

Invective: 604-5, 614, 622-3, 630, 
637-8, 642, 657, 662 

Tobacehus : 606, 648, 660 

Ionian Mode: 626 

Lonic metre (~~ — — or —— vr ~): 
617, 622, 625, 638, 643, 645 

Isostrophic : see Strophie 





Lament: 585-6, 592. 600-2, 609, 
619, 622, 630, 661, 663; see 
Dirge 


Lampoon: see Invective 

Laurel-Bearing Song: 665 

Lay, Heroic: 584-5, 591-3, 596, 
602, 612, 634, 674 

Leader, Dance-: 593, 608, 616, 
619-21, 661, 667, 669 

Lesbian Poetry : see Aeolic Poetry 

* Lesbian Succession ’ at Sparta (or 
Spartan Suce on ot Les- 
bians): 610 ff, 634 

Letters, Songs as: 631, 648, 658 

ba et 612, 617, 629, 650, 

52 

Linus-Song : 586, 609, 622, 663 

* Logaoedie ’ verse: 617 

Love-Letter : 631, 648 

Love-Song: 616, 629, 633, 636-8, 
646, 648, 655, 656 ff, 679 

Love-Tales : 634, 644 
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INDEX OF TECHNICAL TERMS IN EPILOGUE 


Lydian mode: 244, 276-8, 292, 364; 


: 609; 583 ff, 596-7, 600-10, 

614, 631, 639, 645, 649-50, 653, 

658-9, 661, 672-3, 675-6 

Lyre-Song: 602, 610, 6177, 627, 
633, 644-5, 647, 662, 666, 670, 
672, 673 ff. 

Lyric :_ see Melic and 607 n. 

Lyric Tale: 634, 662 


Maiden-Song: see Partheneion 

Marriage-Song : see Wedding-Song 

Medicine-man : see Prophet 

Melic : 588-90, 603, 607 ff, 614-5, 
619 ff, 637-9, 641-6, 648 ff, 


Metra: 589 

Metre, Greek: 587 ff, 597 

Mime (Dialogue) : 641 

Minstrel: 585, 592, 603, 608, 620-1 

Mixolydian Mode: 626-8 

* Modes,’ musical: 626 ”, 628, 660, 
671; see Aeolian, ete. 

Molossus (—— —): 612, 622, 625 

Monodic Poetry (solo-song): 592, 
605 n, 608, 615-7, 621, 624 ff, 
632-3. 636, 641-2, 645, 652, 
654, 658-9, 673, 6738 

Music, Greek: 587-9, 612-14, 617, 
626, 633, 639, 641, 670-1, 673, 
678-9 

‘Myth’ (the narrative part of a 
poem): 616, 636, 645, 647, 
652, 654, 662-3, 664-5 


Hey ’-Lesbian : 625 ff, 633, 636-8, 

51 

Nome : 583, 591 n, 596, 602-3, 611- 
3, 622, 627 n, 633, 644-5, 647, 
655~6, 661 n, 662, 670, 672 ff. 


619 ff, 





‘ Occupation ’-Song: 592, 
660 

Oracles : 593, 596, 613, 634 

Organ, The: 587 n, 627 

Oschophoricon : 664 ff. 


Paean: 583, 607-8, 612, 619, 623, 
633, 636, 640, 643, 645, 650 ff, 
663 n, 668, 670 7 

Paeon (Vy vy — or —Y HY): 612, 
617, 622-7, 651 

Paeon, The Great (~-———— Ve 
627, 651 
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Partheneion (Song of Maidens): 
615 ff, 623-6, 632, 637, 643-5, 
647, 655, 666 ff, 670 

Personal Poetry: 591, 606, 614-6, 
623, 632, 636, 642, 644, 673 

Pherecratic (— ~ —~Y Y —= and 
variations) : 625 

Phrygian ‘mode’: 278, 292, 364, 
376; 626, 671, 677 

Piano, The: 627. Plain-song: 588 

Prayer: 640, 648, 650, 652, 664 

Fee ere Mipter souge: 596n, 601 Nn, 

Prelude: see Proem 

Processional Song: see Prosodion 

Proem or Prelude: 591, 612, 633, 
648, 674 ff. 

Prophet, Poet as: 591, 596, 610, 
634-5, 640, 647 

Prosodiac (~¥—-wvwv—wvv—): 
590, 605, 649, 650 

Prosodion : 599, 612, 622-4, 645, 
647, 649 ff, 666, 670 

Proverbs: 608, 649. Pyrrhich: 660 


Recitation: 583-4, 605, 613-4, 
617, 630, 637, 656, 658-9, 678— 
9: see Rhapsode 

Refrain: 601, 619 ff, 625-7, 650-2, 


662, 667 

*‘Renowns of Men’: 584-5, 595, 
621, 629, 653 

Resolved Feet (~~ for—): 588-90, 
608, 625 

‘Revel’ (xaos): 617, 622, 631, 636, 
653, 656 

Rhapsode (reciter of Epic poetry) : 
596-9, 638, 676 

Rhythm: 587 ff, 596, 615, 627, 
633, 649, 651, 660, 663, 672, 
675-6 


‘Sapphic’ stanza (3 l.—v—=— 
vv—v—= followed by — 
vw—=~): 621, 625, 661 

satire: 606, 637, 658, 672; see 
Invective 

Satyric Drama: 668-9 

Schools, Poetry- : 593-4, 598 

Seolion (Drinking-Song) : 612, 617, 
629, 637-8, 643, 652, 655, 656 ff 

Semi-chorus: 585, 601, 620 

Serenade: 617, 630, 655-6 

Short Syllables, Avoidance of : 588, 
625, 628 


INDEX OF TECHNICAL TERMS IN EPILOGUE 


Song-dance: 584 ff, 591, 608-9, 
619 tf, 629, 650, 653, 655-6, 
661, 664, 666, 668-9 

Spondee (—~—): 5967, 601, 608, 
612, 617 

Staccato: 587 n. 

Stanza: see Strophé 

Bras ee (Political Songs): 630, 

vod 

Story-books: 677-8 

Strophé : 617-8, 637-8, 663 

Strophic (composed of metrically 
similar stanzas): 621, 627, 
641, 654, 658, 660, 671 


Tctrameter : 605, 617, 625, 650 

Tragedy : 605, 623, 641, 643, 660, 
662-3, 668-71, 677-38 

Triad (a composite stanza consisting 
of 2 metrically identical groups 
of lines, strophé and antistro- 


phé, followed by a third group, 
epode, like them but not iden- 
tical with them): 618, 620-1, 
627, 634-6, 638, 641-2, 6438, 
652-4, 656, 660, 663, 671 

Tribrach (WY ~): 625 

Trimeter: 625 

Trochee (—~): 588-601, 604-6, 
Hae 625, 634-5, 643, 658, 663, 

ao 
Tumblers : 585, 608, 667 


Victory-Song: see Epinicion 
Vintage-Song : 623, 664; see Linus- 
Song 


War-Song: 583, 602, 613, 619 n, 
631 

Wedding Song and Dance: 585-6, 
592, 599, 609, 615, 619, 622, 
625, 649, 660 {f, 667 
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INDEX 


TO THE EPILOGUE 


ayoves: 611, 620 
ayovigpa: 6200 
ae(dw ‘recite’: 583, 659" 
atAwvov: 619, 663 
axover =axowy: 610 
adadd: 6197” 
apeBopevac: 601 
avépotn7a: 588 
dobar: 674 
ATMEVKTLKOL UMVOL: 
anomeunrixot Umvoe: 
apuoviat: 6262 
"Araxroe Adyor (lit. unar- 
ranged words or say- 
ings): 641 
avaAnrixy and avaAwdixn: 
632 


648 
643 


Bapfir0s; 609, 653 
BoyAarns: 670 


yehuprouds: 604 
yoos: 5386 


a : 
667 
Ecppos: 588 


603, 619, 


éyraducov: 653-5 

eAcyeta? 602 

éAeyos: 600-1 

éAcdev: 619% 

EvoTrAos Opxnais: 659 

éfapérpors peawbeiv, To 
py 617n 

éfapyev: 616, 620, 6507, 
667-9 

émaivnots? 653 

em 6€ 7H TeOuperw, KTALS 
621 

emixydecov ¢ 663 

emtTadtos Adyos: 663 

érmdos : 619-20 

evxrixor Uuvor;: 648, 664 

evAcvos: 594 

edipvias 619 


Piistep IN GKEAT 


Gavpara ‘shows’: 584 
Oetos: 585, 610 
O@pnvos: 602, 663 
Op:ausos: 667 


tddepos: 663 

tam Bos: 603-4, 667 
lam Born 605 

ince nav: 619 
iqracdwr 3 627, 650 
"IdBaxxor: 606, 643 


xatevxal: 648, 664 
xWapa: 609 
xdéa arvépav: 584, 621 
xadeWiauBos: 605, 617 
KAnTixot Uuvor: 648 
xowry meptodos: 590n 
xpovmega; S87n, 583 
xpoviata: 597, 600 
xpotawv, A€yeTGar Tapa 
tyv: 605 
xpovow,THy bro THY woHYt 
605 





xvKdtos xopds? 663 
xpos: 617, 622, 636, 
653-6 


Aéyer@ar mapa Thy Kpov- 
ow: 605 
Aivos: 663 
Avpa: 609 
Haxeovpevos: 619 
nédos: 607-8 
poATH! 584-7 
povwdia; 608 


voniona: 674n 
vonos: 674-5 


ovywpive (= avwpeve): 627 

Gpavos and dppavos (= ot- 
pavés): 627 

ooxor: 664 


racav: 619, 650 
trratdixot Yuvor: 649 


maidecot Uuvor: 6497 
myxtis; 609-10 
woAvxopéos: 600 
Tipovopea: 675 
mpooiuiov: 674-6 
mpoaostov: 624 


papydéa : 583, 594 
pyots: 582, 639 


a for 6: 618% 
axodAta: 617, 659 
aodntepos: 538 
orovéat: 612 
atevdtepos: 588 
ovumotixa: 617 


Tpayexot xopoé : 
Tpoxatos: 675n 
tpuypbol: 623 


623, 668 


Upevacos 586, 619 

vpnv bpévace: 619, 625, 
661-2 

duvos: 592, 648, 674 


dye BBas: 622 


depéotxos (=house-car- 
Tier, i.e. snail): 593n 

gépwt 588 

dire: 588 

PiAdsppvOuoe and diArope- 
Aets: 588-9 

Popuryé: 609 


xédus: 609 
Xopayds: 620 
Xopov orijoas: 668 


xopés ‘dancing-place’: 
585 
xopos: 624 


xopwita: 608 
& 6Ovipaype: 619 


& te may: 625 
& ize Baxxar: 601, 625 
Sai, ex Twy vopwy: 674n 
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